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Virginia Metal Products, Ine., large, modern Unmatched engineering skills and experience of 
plant in Orange, Virginia for production of Virginia Metal Products, Inc. gives you great- 
library equipment, comprises 170,000 sq. ft. est benefits in new construction or remodeling. 





Bring your 
library equipment 
planning problems 

to VMP 





Clean sweeping lines of VMP library equipment 
are the ultimate in functional beauty. 


W You find VMP library stacks, equipment and con- 
veyors in the newest, most modern libraries, large and 
small. To secure greatest benefits in new library con- 
struction or library remodeling, utilize the unmatched 
skill and experience of Virginia Metal Products. You 
will make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful for substantially less money. 


FREE: Colorful library bookstack equipment 
catalog. Gives complete information on shelves, 
stacks, carrels, seminar study rooms, conveyors, 
file systems, and accessories. Yours without obli- 
gation. Just write “library catalog” on letterhead or 
card, and mail today. Virginia Metal Products, Inc., 
Dept. ALA-1 , 1107 First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


... to make 
your new library 
more functional, - 

more beautiful... 
for substantially 
~ less money! 





VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Mov- 
able Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames, 
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Published monthly except bimonthiy July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Entered -as 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill, with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis., under Act of Congress of Mar 
3, 1879, Acceptance for mailing at spocial rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, 
amended February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918. 
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A first floor view of the beautiful, new James Wheelock Table, supplied by Library Bureau. The LB tables 
Clark Library at Russell Sage College, Troy, N.Y. In and chairs at the right are nearly 20 years old, yet they 
the center, the new Atlas Case and Periodical Index blend perfectly with the finish of the new furniture. 


kil 


Beauty on a Budget ` 


Most colleges are dollar-counters these days. Russell Sage College had to 
watch expenses carefully when planning its new library. Here’s how they 
solved their problem, in the words of Miss Margaret R. Meyer, Librarian: 

“In planning for new furniture and equipment, economy was paramount. 
This problem was immensely simplified because the Library Bureau tables 
and chairs in the old building were attractively finished. Moreover, all this 
furniture, some of it twenty years old, was usable; the chairs were in excel- 
lent condition, and the tables sound, although tops needed refinishing. The 
newly purchased equipment has all been supplied in an attractive finish 
lighter than the old furniture, but blending perfectly.” 


Investing in the Future 
Library Bureau equipment is built to be both useful and beautiful ten, 
twenty, even fifty years hence, reducing replacement cost to the vanishing 
point. And when you expand, Library Bureau can always supply you with 
furniture that blends perfectly with what you already have. For complete 
details on Library Bureau quality furniture write for free Catalog LB604. 





LIBRARY BUREAU — ORIGINATOR OF 
_ SPECIALIZED LIBRARY EQUIPMENT Room 1662, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Save the cost of professional sign painting S 
with Demco’s new, improved Gummed ~“ 
Letters. They stick where you apply them i. 
— won't come’loose or brash off — make ¥ 
eye-catching, attractive signs in minutes. = 
Complete fonts supplied in nested “easy-to- A 
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Letters from 
Our Readers 





Intellectual Freedom Issue 


I want to congratulate you on the production 
of the Intellectual Freedom issue of the ALA Bul- 
letin. The articles are well-chosen and forcefully 
present the issues with which we are faced. It is 
most convenient to have the selected source ma- 
terials presented here, too. The appearance of 
this issue at this time has been a particular boon 
to me because I have been asked to participate in 
a panel discussion on the subject of censorship. 

There is something that stands forth in the issue, 
however, which even the most skillful editing could 
not create, that is the clarity and courage w 
which librarians have made their statements. Li 
brarianship is a profession of which we can all b 
proud. 

Howard W. WINGER 
dean of students of U. Chicago * 
Graduate Library School 


The November issue is excellent. You and your 
colleagues deserve a lot of credit for putting to- 
gether so many important items, and organizing 
your materials so effectively. 

Everetr T. Moore 
head, Reference Department 
U. of Calif. Library, Los Angeles 


In two decades of reading the Bulletin of the 
American Library Association, I give my unquali- 
fied vote to the November 1953 issue as “the best” 
yet published! Its contents constitute a brief hand- 
book on intellectual freedom, and one that should 
be of interest to every librarian and many outside 
the profession. 

While I have not yet read all of the articles in l 
the issue, I have the desire to push everything else s" 
aside and do so! And the section, “Selected Source s 
Materials,” will make this issue one that I shall — 
want constantly at my elbow. 

H. Var DEALE 
director of libraries 
Beloit (Wis.) College 


The November issue is a honey and you are all 
to be congratulated. 











HELEN E. WesseLLs, editor 
Library Journal 
New York, N.Y. 


The intellectual freedom issue to me is the best 
issue of the Bulletin that has appeared. You are 
bringing the publication closer to a real profes- | 
sional journal. J 

Robert W, Severance, deputy director 
Army Library, Secretary of the Army ~ 


Washington, D.C 







ngratulations on the superb November issue 

on intellectual freedom! Our trustees, the mayor 
and the superintendent of schools have, of course, 
received their copies. Will you please rush (and 
bill) fifteen additional copies for distribution to the 
city council and the board of education. Keep up 
the good work! 
? Byron C. Horxns, library director 
Free Public Library of East Orange, New Jersey 


Congratulations on the Intellectual Freedom 
issue of the ALA Bulletin. It is outstanding and 
will surely be widely used by librarians every- 
[ where., 

Marie D. Lorzeaux, editor 
| Wilson Library Bulletin 
New York, N.Y. 


i I want to write you immediately to tell you 
what a fine piece of work you have done in this 
last issue of the Bulletin on intellectual freedom. 
Already I have heard several other librarians speak 

we! it and you are to be congratulated on this 
chievement. 

PERRIE Jones, librarian 

F St. Paul Public Library 


Let me add my congratulations to the many 
which I know you will receive on the November 
Bulletin. You have done a good job and all the 
contributors are to be congratulated as well. 

Frank N. Jones, librarian 
Ohio University Library 


Congratulations and cheers on the November 
ALA Bulletin! Every article is excellent but I was 
especially pleased to see Gene McCarthy’s article 
! —most of us from Minnesota are proud of him and 
are always glad to see his idealistic but sane point 

of view fought to more people. 
Marcaret C. HANNIGAN 
Department of Librarianship 
Marywood College, Scranton, Penn. 


i 


Congratulations on your splendid Intellectual 
Freedom issue, November, 1953. It constitutes a 
most interesting and timely summation of ideas on 
this topic. 





GEORGE E, BUTLER 
instructor of Library Science 
Chicago (Ill.) Teachers College 











o aa on your much-needed, long- 
awaited November Bulletin. 

_ It’s grand to hear big men, brave men (and what 
a selection you made!) take up the cudgels in de- 
fense of freedom. 

I faced my own library witch-hunt with no more 
relish than my New England forebears. At the 
Los Angeles meeting, other little library people 
_ assured me almost fearfully that they were going 
_ through their own professional hells too. 

A at issue was a masterly job of editing. 
saving my copy, but lending it while I save. 

Mrs. RALPH E. HERSEY 

Madison, New Jersey 
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Store T ICE as 


many books 


= in your present floor space 


with STOR-MOR book drawers 


i These smooth-operating, space-saving 


ELEY 


drawers, spanning every other range aisle, 
now enable you to increase your present 
book storage capacity by as much as 
114%. Ames Stor-Mor Book Drawers are 
easily installed, using the uprights of 
your present freestanding or multi-tier 
steel shelving, or by making complete 
installation for new buildings. Drawers 





PRLS 


are adjustable and freely interchangeable % 


with regular shelves. 


Our helpful illustrated folder will show you : 


how compact storage using Stor-Mor Book 
Drawers can substantially increase your 
storage space. Write for a copy today. 


* Trade Mark 
W.R.AMES CO. 
Established 1910 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING e MULTI-TIER 3 
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BUDGET-SAVERS! For 1954! 


They preserve the life of your library 
materials, They save time and money. 
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ASTI-KLEER i lie Protectors 


MARKING TABLE 


~ 
J 


g” / w ORDER NOW for immediate 
{ 2 | bro-dart é di 
\ j INDUSTRIES delivery. See our new catalog for 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION complete information and prices. 


65 EAST ALPINE STREET « NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY Trade Marks: “PLASTI-KLEER” — "BIND-ART” — “BOOK-AID" — PLASTI-LAC” 
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Your intellectual freedom issue was certainly a 
‘ wonderful starting point for some effective action 
by ALA and- its members to attack the greatest 


W problem American librarians have had to face in 


- our generation. 


Talk about “GREAT ISSUES!” 
I have one addition to suggest for your “Fire- 
man’s Kit for Book Burners.” Would it be possible 
for ALA or any other organization or group you 
know to have reproduced, in a similar manner to 
the fine reproduction of the Library Bill of Rights 
which is now available, President Eisenhower's 
stirring words at Dartmouth on June 14, beginning 
“Don’t join the book burners... .” During the 
weeks in June immediately following this talk, 
this library had a display featuring a very excellent 
poster done in colored inks and with “illuminated” 
initial capitals headed “Don’t join the book burn- 
ers,” Practically every student and faculty member 
on campus stopped and read this poster, as well 
as looking over the group of books which we hap- 
pen to have which were on the “index” for over- 

à seas libraries. It should be possible to have a 
similar poster prepared and distributed at a low 
cost, to’ be prominently displayed in every library 
in the land. i 
Err M, Osorer, librarian 
Idaho State College 
Pocatello, Idaho 


I must write to express my great admiration and 
sincere appreciation for the November, '58 issue 
of the ALA Bulletin, With all of the evil forces 
and evil men gnawing at the vitals of gur way of 
life, such articles as those in this issue are particu- 
larly significant and desirable. 

I am sure that is the finest one issue of the Bul- 
letin that it has been my privilege to read. 

Orvitie L. Eaton, college librarian 
& director of Graduate Division 
Kansas State Teachers College 


I can’t tell you when I have been so pleased 
with anything as the November issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. So far we have received two copies but 
I need five more for the members of the Library 
Board. 


ns 
ep 


Mary L. Kenr, librarian 
Rockville Centre (N.Y.) Public Library 


I want to compliment you on the Bulletin for 
November, which brings together all of the sig- 
nificant material on this ugly business of censorship. 
It is so good that I felt compelled to give my copy 
away to a lawyer who was addressing our library 
school students on the subject. This spirit of gen- 
erosity tinged with the ever present urge to “sell” 
our profession has left me without this valuable 
number of the Bulletin. May I please have another 
copy? 

Sicrip EDGE 
professor of Library Science 
Simmons College, Boston 15, Mass. 


JANUARY, 1954 


This November issue is the most provocative and 
pertinent of alll From the preface by Mr. Dix to 
the last feature article by Congressman Celler— 
and the inclusion of all the significant source ma- 
terials makes this issue especially valuable not only 
for the month but to keep on file for immediate 
reference as critical situations may develop mo- 
mentarily. 

Drura W. MacBran, director 
Division of Libraries, Bd. of Ed. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Here are my notes on the November issue of the 
ALA Bulletin. i 

It’s a delicate balance, isn’t it? The librarian 
is a tight-rope walker. He is in full view of all the 
people in his bailiwick, small or large. 

He must be all-wise. If he finds that impossible, 
he must select books from lists provided by pub- 
lishers and their agencies. These lists have 8 or 
4 lines describing each book. The librarian makes 
his selection from these few descriptive lines. 

He does not want to be called a conservative and 
to be considered too much of a liberal in the present 
beginning era of enlightenment makes him pause. 
He does not care to be a dupe. Too many bright 
eyes and brilliant minds were taken in by the clever 
agents of a false enervating philosophy during the 
era just past. g ' 

Your Intellectual Freedom issue is, in the main, 
good. I-question the need, however, for plastering 
Herblock’s snoopers all over the front cover. Do 
you consider that labeling, censorship and restric- 
tion of intellectual freedom is that bad? 

It will be logical now for you in a coming issue 
to be even more outspoken about the policies of 
the ALA, in particular the attitude which you 
would have libraries take toward “State and Local 
Anti-subversive Committees in the U.S.” Specific 
instances should be cited where the above men- 
tioned committees have dictated in the selection 
of books by libraries, 

Dr. James A. Work, Jr. 
- Elkhart, Indiana 


I want to extend my great appreciation for the 
November issue of the Bulletin. It is very handy 
to have all this excellent material together in one 
place. 

R. Russert Munn, librarian 
Akron (Ohio) Public Library 


From the Herblock front cover through the read- 
ing list, the special issue of the Bulletin was a 
splendid job. We hope you get many favorable 
reactions and reports on action as libraries meet 
the problem. 

Mary L. Dyar, secretary 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Public Library 
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Latest design plus new knob 
activated card moving mech- 
anism guarantees easy, clear 
readability.Card holder auto- 
matically opens for insertion, 


closes and holds Microcards 


firmly and always in ‘square.’ 







Write 


For complete infor- 
mation and price list 
of all models. 





NO EYE STRAIN, PAGE AFTER PAGE 
OF EFFORTLESS, EASY READING. 


Libraries, public or private, throughout 
the country are adopting the new Micro- 
card Reader for the quick, easy, convenient 
way to serve their readers. Books, charts, 
records, documents, etc. previously pre- 
served by Microcards are enlarged 26 times 
and centered on a screen 9%” x 1014”. 
Focussing knob quickly brings type into 
sharp clean focus, control knobs locate 
desired page with a minimum of movement. 
The Model 6A (illustrated) has fast F1.5 
lens and wide angle screen .. . $255.00 

The model 6 has an F3.5 lens for softer 
light, and Fresnel type screen . . . $245.00 


THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 
READER DIVISION 
BOX 314A, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Arrangements have heen made with Kodak Ltd. of England to produce a similar reader. 
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West African Libraries 

Librarians in America who read Life, The Satur- 
day Review of Literature, or U. S. News, have re- 
ceritly learned a great deal about Africa, and the 
vast changes which are taking place in that conti- 
nent, but little is known in this country about the 
role that libraries are playing in these changes. 

The Union of South Africa has long had efficient 
and competent librarians and the University of 
Cape Town has an excellent School of Librarian- 


. ship. But in other parts of the continent, such as 


. The capita 
‘ ices, and it is from here that books are mailed to 


West Africa, libraries are a growth of the past 10 
or 15 years. 

It was in 1940 that the British Council, a semi- 
governmental organization, established libraries in 
the four capitals of British West Africa, Accra in 
the Gold Coast, Lagos in Nigeria, Freetown in 
Sierra Leone, and Bathurst in the Gambia. 

The Gold Coast Library Board covers the entire 
country by pr bookmobile, or established library. 

, Accra, is the center for library serv- 


all parts of the country, and the two bookmobiles 
(one carrying 1000 books and the other 2000) have 
their headquarters. 

In Nigeria, the Carnegie Corporation has pro- 
vided a grant of $25,000 to supply books to the 
libraries of that country, many of them small li- 
braries under the direction of the Native Authori- 
ties in outlying districts. It is also in Nigeria that 
UNESCO held this last summer the first conference 
of librarians, with delegates from all parts of the 
continent. 

Many things are happening in Africa, happening 
so quickly that one can scarcely follow them, but 
nothing offers more hope for ‘the future than this 
provision of books for an eager population which 
is emerging into the modern world. 

Rura Perry, chief, Ref. Div. 
Hoover Institute and Library 
Stanford University 


Bibliotekar 


I was really very much surprised to read on 
your editorial page in July-August number about 
the Communist library magazine, Bibliotekar. 

... know Russian language and Russian people 
and their libraries and I too would like to read 
their library magazine just for information as 
otherwise there is not very much more than the 
communistic propaganda. 

I wonder if it is legal to buy and to read 
even their library magazines. Could you give 
more information about their Bibliotekar. If 1 
could I would rather borrow it than buy. 

A. Burs 
Regina, Sask., Canada 


JANUARY, 1954 





Book Club 


Long, long ago before we even had a public 
library in my home town of Waynesboro, Penn- 
sylvania, I belonged to a group of persons who met 
every fortnight to read and discuss books of great 
writers, devoting a winter to one author. Out of 
this developed “the Fortnightly Club” which is still 
functioning in that town. 

Mary ELLEN NEWMAN 
Riverside, Calif. 
FYI 

Your article entitled For Your Information is 
excellent. I find it very helpful. There isn’t an 
issue that goes by that I don’t find many items of 
usefulness. 

Wirren L. Monin 
public library consultant 
New York State Library 


Small Library Problem 


Building a library with a half dozen cherubs 
insisting on coming-up to help me every day is 
not easy on account of my not being an octopus. 
How often I’ve envied that superbly endowed 
creature when one (one offspring—not one octopus) 
is on my lap, another on my desk overturning the 
cardbox, number three mistaking the inkwell for a 
fingerbowl, “four emptying its sandpail into the 
paste jar, and other little cherubim engaged in 
various helpful pursuits like playing theyhide-and- 
meseck the date stamp, not including other people’s 
children which I can’t yell at on account of my 
circulation, and me trying to answer my patrons’ 
inquiries in the manner of homo sapiens as befits 
a brara instead of in the manner of homo 
stupidus, which befits me. It is very trying. And 
very, very serious. 

Patricia CLoYD CARTER 
librarian 
Titusville (Fla.) Free Library 


LIBRARIANS !! 


To do the best job for your library, you need 
a copy of HUNTTING’S STANDARD JUVENILE 
CATALOG which includes over 6,000 titles 
offered in four styles of bindings, with helpful 
commendations of book selecting organiza- 
tions indicated. Also our SPRING & FALL cata- 
logs of New JUVENILES. 


Tf vou are not already on our mailing list, 
send for your copy today. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
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“when you Use 


The name Picture Covers” refers to a very special 
KIND of buckram cover accurately replacing the 
publisher’s jacket by SCREEN PROCESS — a process 
which gives far more brilliance than ordinary printing 
and endures longer. A wide range of colors, highlights 
and shadows, made possible only through the unusual 
techniques of creative art and scientific application pro- 
duces covers which are colorful and eye-catching. Such 
covers have a magnetic quality to attract MORE 
readers. 

Picture Covers* help your budget, too — the special 
plastic inks take more punishment than regular inks — 
and as applied — will outlast them many times. Yet 
Picture Covers* cost no more. 

The next time you order binding, be sure to specify 
Picture Covers* made only by Picture Cover Bind- 
ings, Inc., and available from all good binders. 

Send today for asample Picture Cover*—no obligation 


icture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS INC. * 


33 NASSAU AVENUE, BROOKLYN 22, NEW YORK 
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Contents 
COVER ARTICLES 
This shows what happens when Margaret Clay, CHARLES K. Morison ...........-. 15 


one of the country’s leading pho- 
tographers goes to work in a li- 
brary. Entitled “I Told You So,” 
the picture captured first prize of 
$100 in the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary’s Photo Contest, sponsored by 
the Friends of the Library. Pho- 
tographer Syd Greenbergs pic- 
tures have appeared in numerous 
newspapers and magazines in this 


country and Canada. The prize | 


was awarded December 1, 1958, 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The "ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association, Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted, 
The "Bulletin" is partially indexed in 
“Current Library Literature" in the "Li- 
brary Journal," "Education Index," and 
"Library Literature." 

Manuscripts submitted for publica- 


tion cannot be returned unless ac». 


companied by return postage. 
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GAYLORD BOOK TRUCKS 


SILENT... FREE-ROLLING ... BUILT TO LAST 





























A long life and a quiet, happy one is assured for these 
carriers by Gaylords’ special built-in features... 


BOLTED SHELVES 


Ta All shelves are glued 


ES 


and bolted for per- 
manent rigidity. 


DELUXE CASTERS 


Both types of caster have malle- 
able iron mountings — best for 
quiet operation, The two rigid 
and two swivel casters on each 
truck operate on enclosed chrome 
a steel ball bearings for easy roll- 
C-type. Il cushion Ing easy turning. Cushion rubber 
rubber tire absorbs treads absorb shocks of rough 
shock and vibration. . or jointed floors for super-quiet 
i movement. 








Gaylord Book Trucks are made 
; of quarter sawed oak in light or 
i dark finish, Now also made of se- 
lected maple in No. 700 light and 
No. 800 mellow maple finishes. 


5 Ta Aeae oat You'll like the long life and 
S-Type. Hard rubber trouble-free operation provided 
core with cushion ruby = by Gaylords' built-in features. 





ber tread, 


GAYLORD BOOK TRUCKS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Write for detailed information and prices 


(4 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. @ STOCKTON, CALIF. 


into notched uprights, . 


No. 34 BOOK TRUCK Top and middle 
shelves are tilted for easy reading 
of book titles. Available with either 
S-Type or C-Type casters, Length 32 
inches. Width 16 inches, 


No. 23 BOOK TRUCK The most popular 
style. Has 3-shelf capacity for about 
150 Books. Available with either 
S-Type or C-Type casters. Length 32 
inches. Width 14⁄4 inches. 
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Columnist Sydney J. Harris of the Chicago Daily News tells the 
story of a bookshop proprietor indignant because thieves had broken 
into his shop three times in several weeks. He complained, not 
about the burglaries, but because each time the thieves had taken 
“All this wealth,’ he 


only a few dollars worth of comic’ books, 


EDITORIAL 


Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


pointed to the shelves, ‘and they didn’t steal a single good book! 
What hope is there for the world with ignorant burglars like that?” ” 
We agree with Mr. Harris that this anecdote illustrates the spirit 


of the true book-lover—the proprietor, that is— 
who can and does on many occasions rise 
superior to the pocketbook. But this still leaves 
us ruminating on the question of thieves. There 
is only one place in the world where books 
possess a mobility of their own. Take a copy 
of the World Almanac, for example—it’s your 
conscience—which usually moves from the shelf 
of the bookshop under power applied by an ex- 
ternal agent. In the library, it’s different, in 
fact, we are solemnly assured that many libraries 
have on file sworn affidavits proving that once 
every week, a brand-new copy of the World 
Almanac will calmly uncoil a pair of legs artfully 
concealed in the index and take off through the 
library portals on secret missions of its own. 
Now and again, it is true, one of the library’s 
books is inadvertently wrapped up in old news- 
paper or tucked thoughtlessly away inside a 
jacket, and so gets out of the building without 


. the blessing of a date stamp. In such cases, do 


we dare attribute to the forgetful persons the 
epithet of book lover? Perhaps, but Mr. Hairis 
makes a telling point here when he refers to 
“precocious schoolboys who mistakenly believe 
they can raise their cultural standards by lower- 
ing their ethical standards.” 

Fortunately, librarians no more than teachers 
can divine character aberrations in those they 
help to knowledge. How disturbing it would be 
to know in a sudden flash that Mrs. X, who had 
just disappeared into the library book stacks, 
was a thoughtless person, perfectly capable of 
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overlooking the formalities of the loan system! 
Or, to take another tack, imagine handing out a 
chemistry book to Mr. Y, divining with a cer- 
tainty that he intended to use the knowledge 
therein to poison his mother-in-law! It makes 
no difference that Mrs. X-and Mr. Y may be 
but two out of a whole population of blameless 
library users. Any supernatural intelligence of 
intent to thieve, counterfeit or play at “Arsenic 
and Old Lace?” would have, as the adminis- 
trator is wont to say, a disruptive effect on staff 
morale. ‘ 

More seriously, librarians may well be con- 
cerned that good and wise people in their com- 
munities sometimes identify the tool with the 
user. Thus when it becomes known that a con- 
victed counterfeiter, say, borrowed books on 
photo-engraving from the library, some of these 
good people seem urged to condemn, not the 
criminal but the book, not the social background 
but the free, wide-open library. Sometimes, as 
in numerous cases of censorship, a degree of 
panic spreads through the community. When 
that happens it makes little difference whether 
the book is borrowed, stolen or bought. Un- 
thinking panic will condemn it rather than the 
individual use to which it is put. Happily, this 
kind of thinking, or rather lack of thinking, can- 
not prosper or long survive in the American 
community. Librarians, among others, will see 
that it has no chance. 





S 6MEMO TO MEMBERS [im 


Minneapolis Annual Conference. Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, U. S. Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and President Morrill of the University of Minnesota have accepted 
invitations to speak at the First General Session, June 21. 


KNOWLEDGE - A FREE PEOPLE'S SUREST STRENGTH has been selected by President Ludington 
as the theme of the 1954 Annual Conference. Under this theme, a quotation taken from 
President Eisenhower's June 1953 letter to the ALA, one General Session will be plarmed 
around "the enquiring mind - how dt can remain so"and "obstacles to knowledge - how we 
can overcome them." ‘This can include censorship and the lack of libraries for thirty 
million people. The second General Session will be devoted to a consideration of "the } 
job ahead for all who value knowledge." This can include defining the job that is 
ahead for librarians. 


It is the hope of the Program Committee that divisions and other groups working now ani 
during the Midwinter 1954 Meeting on their Minneapolis programs will find program pos- 
sibilities in the theme. The enquiring mind offers many possibilities; the obstacles 
to knowledge and its spread are matters of constant concern to librarians especially 
as we work for tha extension of library service and struggle with censorship and strio- 
tures on intellectual freedom. The job ahead is a factor in all library planning. 


The Committee appointed by the Adult Education Board to screen applications for awards 
under the ALA Adult Education Project met at Headquarters November 23-24. This pro- 


ject was made possible by the grant of $100,000 made to ALA last July by the Fund for 
Adult Education. Eighty-six projects, requesting a total of $469,000 were received 
from thirty~five states and Alaska. 


This Adult Education Project is for the purpose of developing and stimulating adult 
education activities in libraries, and the projects submitted were required to outline 
a specific program in liberal adult education. Fundscould not be used for the estab- 
lishment of a traditional library service. The first objective of the Screening Com- 
mittee was to choose the best projects, but factors of secondary consideration were: 
geographic and population breakdowns, the type of library, variety of programs, and 
provision for evaluation. Many good projects had to be eliminated for lack of suffi- 
cient funds. š 


The members of the Screening Committee were Mrs. Florence Craig, Miss Katharine Stokes 
and Miss Amy Winslow, Chairman. They agreed that though the decisions were difficult 
this was one of the most interesting and exciting tasks they had ever had. The large 
number of good projects submitted was a very gratifying indication of librarians! 
interest in adult education and of their ability to plan programs of value for their 
individual communities. s i 

The following libraries received awards: Anniston (Alabama) Public Library, $3,700; 
Albertson (Orlando, Florida) Public Library, $1,200; Boston (Massachusetts) Public. 
Library, $1,600; Medford (Massachusetts) Public Library, $750; Detroit (Michigan) Pub- 
lic Library, $10,000; Artesia (New Mexico) Public Library, $1,000; Queensborough 
(Jamaica, New York) Public Library, $2,500; Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library, $5,225; 
Osterhout (Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania) Public Library, $600; Jackson (Tennessee) Free 
Library, $3,200; Seattle (Washington) Public Library, $7,450; San Bernardino (Cali- 
fornia) County Library, $2,600; Winn (Winnfield, Louisiana) Parish Library, $2,000; 
Boonslick (Sedalia, Missouri) Regional Library, $5,000; Mississippi Library Comission 
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$6,250, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 1,000; North Carolina College Library, 


Durham, North Carolina, $5,000; Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers Univer- 


sity, $7,000; Oklahoma A & M College Library, $5,000; peter of Utah Library, 
$3,900. 


Full details are available from the ALA Office for Adult Education and will 
appear in the national library press. 


Budgets for 1953-54. ‘The ALA Executive, Board approves all budgets of the Asso- 
ciation except those of the divisions. Action for 1953-54 taken at the October. 
meeting of the Board included: Approval of net expenditures in the General 
Funds Budget totalling $203,645, approval of the ALA Bulletin budget amounting 
to $58,383 which includes an appropriation from General Funds plus ‘the esti- 
mated advertising income, approval of expendi turé’ budgets for Publishing and 
Booklist totalling $231,910 and $93,616 respectively. Prior to 1952, the 
Washington Office was supported from several sources including membership con- 
tributions, Endowment Capital withdrawals, and General Funds appropriations. 
For the year 1952-53 the Office was supported from General Funds income. This 
was not entirely possible for 1953-54 and it became necessary to add $4,021 from 
Endownent Capital to a General Funds allocation of $11,566 to maintain the 


office for the year. During 1952-53, $61,506 was allocated from membership dues ` 


to divisions and it is expected that at least this much will accrue to the divi- 
sions during 1953-54 from dues collected currently; this figure for AIRE 
was $76,226. 


Five librarians receive awards. ‘The Fund for Adult "Education has announced 
the names of seventy-one men and women to whom it has granted a total of 
$199,950 in Study Awards, Scholarships and Fellowships on the recommendation 
of its National Committee on Study Grants. ‘The recipients are to engage in 
study and field practice for periods of up to one year to improve their effec- 
tiveness as volunteers and professionals concerned with the diberal education 
of adults. Librarians receiving awards are: 


John Connor, formerly of San Bernardino, California 
Herbert Goldhor, Evansville, Indiana 

Margaret Johnston, Waynesville, North Carolina 
Mrs. Inkera Rank, Ithaca, New York 

Mrs. Nell Wright, Winston Salen, North Carolina - 


The grants are approximately half the total ‘number to be made under the Fund's 
Program. Between now and March 1, 1954, the National Committee on Study Grants 
will make awards to those applicants whose study programs begin after that date. 
Only those applications which had been submitted to the Committee by the ‘clos-. 
ing date, November 1, 1953, are being considered. 


Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, ALA Associate Executive Secretary, is a member of the 
National Committee on Study Grants. 


' 


David H. Clift 


; Executive Secretary 


December 15, 1953 
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When space is the pressing problem, let us help~with 
free library planning service, and remarkable stacks 
to make maximum use of minimum space. The new 
Hamilton Compo Stack shown here actually doubles 
book capacity with ingenious sliding shelves. Available 
too are outstanding Hamilton-Standard and Continuous 
Upright Stacks. All built of handsome, durable steel— 
with latest features for efficiency, including easily 


adjustable shelves. 


K 
Hamilton’s experience is unmatched in the 


design and manufacture of specialized profes- 
sional installations. So write us today for more 
about our planning service—or a free circular 
describing our steel stacks. 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Teli Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Living Librarians—IV 


Margaret Clay 


CHARLES K. Morison 


AMONG THE psychoanalytically minded is 
a theory that mountainous country, and British 
Columbia is mostly mountains, has an injuri- 
ous influence in narrowing the vision and 
cramping the outlook of those who live and 
work and have their being in the valleys and 
on the flat spots sheltering in the shadows of 
the hills. Be that as it may, the subject of this 
tabloid biography is perhaps just a notable 
exception to a general rule, for, having lived 
and worked in British Columbia for most of 
her professional life, Margaret Clay could 
never be accused of narrowmindedness 
whether it be a question of community life, 
international affairs, or Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication. Her views and activities in library 
affairs have been flexible and far-seeing: her 
interests and influence have extended far over 
and beyond the jagged ramparts of the Rocky 
Mountains to people and communities over the 
length and breadth of the American continent. 

Perhaps the time and place of birth served 
as a permanent innoculation against any least 
hint of narrow vision. Her father, William 
Leslie Clay, was one of those pioneering Pres- 
byterian ministers who helped develop the 
ga Canadian west, along with ambitious 
armers’ sons from Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritimes, and hopeful immigrants from every 
corner of Europe, who, early in the century, 
flocked to the big new bread basket. Marga- 
ret, eldest daughter of the manse, was born 
in Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, in the very heart 
of the new land. 


superintendent, Public Li- 
brary Commission of British 
Columbia, was the first re- 
gional librarian for the 
Fraser Valley Union Library, 
1934-40, and later served as 
provincial librarian. 





CHARLES KEITH 
MORISON 
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KEN-VICTORIA, CANADA 


Margaret Clay 


Whether on the prairie, or later in British 
Columbia, where Dr. Clay rose to the pinnacle 
of Presbyterian eminence as Moderator of 
the General Assembly for Canada, the Clay 
manse served as a warm and friendly ground 
for the nurture and growth of the homely vir- 
tues and of broad human understanding; quali- 
ties which have in turn benefited many a li- 
brary and many a community where the eldest 
daughter has since labored. 

Books were an integral part of the Clay 
household. The master of the house read 
widely and well, and aloud to family gathered 
about him. Reading was for profit as well as 
for pleasure. James Harvey Robinson’s Mind 
in the Making, part of the summer holiday 


ration in 1926, must, amongst other books of 


note, have made a lasting impression on the 
four children of the manse. 

The family menu was apparently not suf- 
ficiently varied for Margaret, however, for she 
recalls reading Anna Karenina by the light of 
Christmas candles, hidden in the seclusion of 
her aunt’s bedroom closet. Today her favorite 
reading includes much of a more catholic 
taste: Shakespeare’s Sonnets are a regular 
companion on her travels. 

The idea of untrammelled reading of the 
world’s best literature seems thus to have been 
early planted in the future librarian’s mind. 
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As her many friends and colleagues can testify, 
it flourished in fertile ground and is well epit- 
omized in the American Library Association’s 
“Bill of Rights,” a document for which the 
Victorian librarian had her own share of re- 
sponsibility as a Canadian member of that in- 
ternational organization’s council. 

Criticized on one occasion for the availability 
in Victoria Public Library of books realistically 
depicting the horrors of concentration camps 
and the rough life of the fighting forces, its 
chief librarian retorted that if men and 
women were to be sent off to kill and to be 
killed, surely the rest of us should have suf- 
ficient interest and courage to learn what hap- 
pens to them under combat conditions: to 
know what they think and talk about; what 
they do. 

Margaret Clay was educated in public and 
private schools in Victoria and Toronto, and 
in Victoria College which was at that time affil- 
iated with McGill University. She is a graduate 
of the Library School of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and has taken extra-mural 
courses and attended summer schools of var- 
ious universities on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The more informal education is often as im- 
portant as the academic, however, and in this 
Miss Clay has proved an apt student, absorb- 
ing information and understanding from the 
four corners of North America: from her ever 
lively interest in, and association with, people 
in every walk of life—from taxi drivers in New 
York to professors in California. 

Victoria Public Library has been the prime 
beneficiary of Miss Clay’s professional activi- 
ties. There she was apprenticed in 1913, put 
in charge of children’s work in 1916, and ap- 
pointed chief librarian in 1924. On the excel- 
lent foundation which she inherited from her 
predecessor, Dr. Helen G. Stewart, she con- 
tinued to build an institution which is today a 
credit to its chief administrators and to the 
community they have served. Connotation of, 
the term “building” can be taken literally, for 
in 1952 Miss Clay handed over to her succes- 
sor a library plant which that year had doubled 
its physical capacity to serve the five munici- 
palities which make up the metropolitan dis- 
trict served by Victoria Public Library. 

As far as the chief librarian was concerned, 
however, the library served only as the main 
focal point for her activities in the cultural life 
of her far-flung bailiwick. Her interests 
branched out in many directions: university 
extension, the Victoria Arts Club, and other 
community groups. She played no small part 
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‘in winning for Emily Carr her rightful posi- 


tion, locally and nationally, in the annals of 
Canadian art and literature. In 1951 Vic- 
toria’s chief librarian was cited by the mayor 
as one of five women most outstanding in the 
political, community, and civic life of the city. 

In 1952, “in recognition of services on all 
levels, local, regional, national and interna- 
tional,” Miss Clay was awarded life member- 
ship in the Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion. This was no more than due recognition 
of elements in her career which were perhaps 
almest as important as the more immediate 
attention which she paid to her own library 
job in Victoria; for the influence of Victoria’s 
librarian extended far beyond the boundaries 
of Victoria or of British Columbia. Her abil- 
ity, zeal and determination have been felt in 
convention, in committee, in “inner sanctums,” 
for the British Columbia Library Association, 
the Pacific Northwest Library Association, the 
Canadian Library Association, the American Li- 
brary Association, She has been president of the 
first two and has served on the councils of 
all four—and the word is served! In all of 
these her voice has been the voice of a fighting 
liberal—as many a colleague will testify who 
has heard her “hels bells!” sounded in effec- 
tive protest. , 

If there is any doubt as to Margaret Clay’s 
firm belief in the equality of the sexes, be it 
noted that in 1941 she toured Canada as na- 
tional president of “The Big and Powerful”— 
more conventionally known as the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. At the recent 
triennial convention in Stockholm of the In- 
ternational Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women, Miss Clay was elected a vice- 
president of that body. 

But where is one to look for an absolute 
paragon? Cooperative as M.J.C. usually is, a 
small flaw perhaps became apparent when, 
upon her recent retirement, the representative 
of a local newspaper tried to worm out of her 
some of the highlights of her career. Would 
Margaret cooperate? All she would vouchsafe 
was that there were no highlights; and there- 
upon she skilfully channelled the interview to 
a discussion of the new bookmobile service 
planned for the library: a long cherished ob- 
jective of the retiring librarian. And the writer 
of this profile had even less success when she 
had left Victoria and was half-way around the 
world. She merely suggested that we skip it! 

And so, in at least partial deference to that 
modest request, the profile will be cut off close 
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Children Are Fun To Know 


Dorotuy HEmERSTADT 


Ir seems to me that everything a librarian 
has to do with children is creative. All you 
have to do is keep your eyes and ears open, 
and remember what it was like to be a child. 
Really, all you have to do is listen with love. 

There’s the summer reading program. All 
libraries have them, and some give elegant 
rewards: buttons, certificates. One summer, 
we had an Indian reading club, and we gave 
a pin with an Indian’s head on it. “Do we get 
feathers?” the children said wistfully. I was 
listening; you have to listen all the time. We 
couldn't get real feathers, so we made paper 
ones. The page-girls helped to make them, in 
half-a-dozen colors, and we all brought paper 
bags to cut down for headbands. What a gay 
sight the children were all summer, dancing 
down the front walk in their Indian feather 
headbands! How breathlessly they watched 
as we glued each freshly-earned feather to the 
band. 


Gold Nuggets 


Another summer, we had a Forty-Niners 
reading club. It was all right, but then some- 
body had the idea of dipping simple gravel 
rocks in gilt paint and giving them for bonuses 
besides the button. A high school student 
came in just the other day, and after visiting 
with us for a while in quite a grownup way, 
she said suddenly, “Do you remember the 
summer you gave us gold nuggets for reading 
books? I’ve never forgotten it. I still have 
mine.” I think, with children, it’s very good 
to remember how important small casks believe 
rl are: paper feathers, gravel dipped in 
gold. 

A more elaborate project in which we were 
involved for several years was a children’s 


librarian of the Louis George 
Branch in Kansas City is also 
a writer of stories and plays 
for children. She is the 
author of two children’s 
books, Jimmy Flies, Stokes, 
1930, and a book of Euro- 
pean hero stories which 
Bobbs-Merrill will publish 
this spring. 
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dramatic club. We had a room and a small 
platform and some orange crates. We created 
the rest: the plays to perform, the costumes 
(bathrobes and paper crowns for royalty, paper 
masks for animals), and the scenery (painted on 
large sheets of wrapping paper given us by the 
grocer across the street). We had one hard- 
and-fast rule: Never mind the other fellow’s 
acting; concentrate on your own. This saved 
wounded feelings (no one was allowed to say, 
“Johnny isn’t doing it right! I think he should 
read the part this way!”), and each performer 
was his own severest critic. What fun we had! 
Nothing was too much for us. We searched 
books for scenes to dramatize. We wrote dia- 
logue. We were actors! 


Casual Creation 


“You never knew this,” a college student said 
to me recently, “but we never learned our lines 
in your plays. We knew them so well, from 
planning them ourselves, that the words just 
came naturally to us. Geé, it was fun!” I took 
it casually. She had forgotten how we threw 
away our scripts after the third or fourth re- 
hearsal, so the plays would sound natural, and 
how I said when someone would get stuck in 
the middle of a line, “Never mind. Say it in 
your own words; you know what it’s about.” 
I didn’t remind her; it wasn’t important. What 
was important was that they worked creatively 
together, and remembered that it was fun. 

When we began to appear on local radio 
broadcasts, there was no freezing-up before 
the mike for us. At our rehearsals, we timed 
ourselves with a battered alarm clock, and 
spoke casually of “dead air,” and reading-as- 
though-you-were-talking, and scorned “mike 
fright.” Radio broadcasting was nothing, for 
wasn’t it easier to read from a script, with only 
a friendly radio person around, then to get up 
on a stage in front of a hundred parents and 
children and have to remember what came 
next? Heavens, yes! 

Miss Nina Brotherton, under whom I studied 
work with children at Simmons College, used 
to tell this story: One day she was in a depart- 
ment store in Boston, buying some cloth. 
Suddenly, the clerk who was waiting on her 
said, “Miss Brotherton, you don’t remember 
me, but I remember you. When I was in the 
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Blue Willow 


Beyond 





Doris GATES 


My TITLE is from the beautiful prelude to 
This Is The Way by Jessie Orton Jones. The 
Omaha Indian prayer with which it begins 
first beseeches the heavens to make a smooth 
path that the new life born into their midst 
may reach the brow of the first hill. Then the 
prayer goes on, to beg of all things in turn to 
make a smooth path for the new life as it 
climbs to the brow of each successive hill until 
at last the fourth hill is reached. Then the 
prayer concludes with this stanza: 


Ho! All ye heavens, all ye of the air, all ye of 
the earth, 
I bid you hear me! 
Into your midst has come a new life. 
Consent ye, consent i all, I implore! 
Make its path smooth—then it shall travel beyond 
the four hills. 


Soon after the child has climbed his fourth 
hill, he starts to school and becomes in a very 
real sense, a citizen of the world. He meets 
new authority, new comrades, new adventures. 
It is at this time, too, that he comes in contact 
with the public library. A new world sur- 
rounds him after he goes beyond the fourth 
hill, and what that world will mean to him as 
he climbs to the top of the range, and what he 
will ultimately mean to that world will depend 
upon the kind of guidance that parents, teach- 
ers, authors and Hiatus will give him. Will 


` Author of children’s books 
was formerly children’s li- 
brarian in the San Joaquin 
Valley. A resident of South- 
ern California, all of her 
books, among them, Blue 
Willow, Sarah’s Idea, Little 
Vic, Sensible Kate have been 
laid in California. The ar- 
ticle is based on a speech 
presented at the ALA Con- 
ference in Los Angeles, 1953. 
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Hills 


his travel beyond the four hills be a climb 
to the top, or will it rather be just a windin 

in and out of narrow canyons? Will he or will 
he not be allowed at last to enjoy the view 
from the summit? I have a few ideas about 
what the special responsibilities of children’s 
librarians, and children’s writers, are to this 
child as he goes beyond the four hills, and 
I want to address this article to them specifi- 
cally. 

In one sense, our form of guidance (I shall 
exercise throughout this article my double right 
to the nominative plural) lies in a limited 
field; but in another sense, it is as wide as the 
world. Our special concern is that our chil- 
dren shall acquire a love of reading. Most 
of us are concerned that that reading shall be 
of a spiritually rewarding kind, the character- 
building kind. Let me acknowledge right here 
that there are many ways in which children’s 
characters may be shaped as they go beyond 
the four hills. Books are only one way, but 
they happen to be a very telling way, and the 
instruments we have chosen to work with. We 
know that children identify with book charac- 
ters. There has even been some effort made 
to measure the effect of books on character 
development, though we are told that research 
in this field has proved to be disappointing. 
This is hardly surprising since the books which 
affect character touch the very soul of man- 
kind—its heart and spirit. I think that research 
will forever be disappointed in its efforts to 
measure the responses of man’s heart and spirit 
—at least I want to think so. However, I don’t 
think we are dependent upon research to prove 
the effectiveness of books upon spiritual de- 
velopment. Observation would lead us to con- 
clude that there exists some relationship be- 
tween those people who seem to live spiritually 
rich lives and those people who make good 
reading an important factor in their lives. 
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x” hood bending beside us at all times. 


Now the catch here is contained in that little 
adjective “good.” 

What do I mean by good reading? I mean 
simply those books, fiction and non-fiction, 
which belong under the heading of literature. 
In our case, children’s literature. And what 
is literature? I will give you my favorite 
summary of what is meant by the word. It 
was given to me by Miss Elizabeth Nesbit in 
an address entitled “Hold to That Which is 
Good” which she gave in Berkeley in 1939. 
She said then: “Literature is immeasurably 
above and beyond the printed word, of a sig- 
nificance transcending the merely informative, 
varied as is human destiny, nonexistent with- 
out the twin qualities of beauty of idea and 
beauty of expression.” This is the kind of 
writing which the poet was referring to who 
- said: “look into your heart and write.” These 
are the books that children should be reading 
today for if there has ever been a time when 
we should hold to that which is good, it is now. 
Never before in the whole history of the world 
has it been so important that men should 
know what is good and be willing to live and if 
necessary to die to maintain it. 

A taste for good books is rarely acquired late 
in life. It is desirable to start its develop- 
ment during childhood for this is when Waals 
are most vivid to us, as we ourselves can re- 
member. There is a lovely line at the begin- 
ning of Ulysses. Stephen is watching one of 
his small pupils at his work, and he thinks, 
“My childhood bends beside me. Too far for 
me to lay a hand there once or lightly.” Child- 
hood is a far off place for most grownups. But 
we who write books for children and you who 
select books for them, must have our child- 
I ask 
you to remember now if you can the im- 
portance of books to you as children. Try to 
recapture the excitement of Christmas morning 
and the quickly spied square package wrapped 
in tissue paper with the title showing through. 
Can you remember slipping in behind the tree 
where you wouldn't be disturbed and then 
carefully unwrapping that book and opening its 
stiff new cover? ‘Then trying out the first 
sentence? That first sentence was dreadfully 
important. The whole book depended on it. 
How did the first sentence start of the book 
you can remember best out of your childhood? 
Did it go something like this? “The mole had 
been working very hard all the morning, 
spring-cleaning his little home.” Or like this: 
“The antique shop is very still now?” Or 
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River Ranch 


“Once upon a time there was a king who had 
twelve sons.” The one I remember best be- 
gan: “ “Christmas won’t be Christmas without 
any presents,’ grumbled Jo, lying on the rug.” 
It wasn’t a pretty book, either. It had a brown 
cover, it was square and thick with crowded 
pages of fine print and only a very few, crude 
pen and ink’drawings. But oh, the wonder 
of reading Little Women for the first time! 
Today, I believe it isn’t considered very well- 
written, and critics think it old-fashioned. I 
suppose both estimates are true, but I confess 
that I will never be able to read it critically., 
‘This was for me what Mary Austin would 
have described as a book I could walk around 
in. Jo was a character I could believe in, and, 
no angel myself, I was willing to respect Beth 
because Jo loved her. Meanwhile, I loved Jo. 
I tried to emulate her in all things. I even 
begged for a copy of Pilgrim’s Progress and 
read it all through because it had meant so 
much to the little women. I think it can be 
stated with certainty that this book inspired 
me. Because of this book, some of the pre- 
cepts my parents were endeavoring hopefully 
to inculcate in me became clear and meaning- 
ful because I could see them at work in the 
minds and hearts of these four girls. In much 
the same way you were inspired by the book 
you remember. ‘I have seen children absorb 
some understanding of the significance of the 
law and the world’s need of it when they read 
the “Jungle Books.” I have known boys whose 
whole attitude toward wild life and man’s 


‘heartless pursuit of it was changed from read- 


ing Bambi. I think we will have to agree, even 
without the evidence of research, that when 
reading has this kind of an effect upon chil- 
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dren’s behavior, it is having an inspirational 
effect upon them. 

Now, I have made some point of all this 
because of something I stumbled onto not long 
ago. I had thought that among children’s li- 
brarians, at least, there could be no question 
about the importance of those books which 
have this ability to touch the heart of child- 
hood. But I have learned that in this I was 
over sanguine. 

A few weeks ago, I found recorded in the 
minutes of a meeting of children’s librarians 
a summary of one member’s opinions of cer- 
tain children’s books under the title Down 
with Stardust. 

This down-with-stardust person, after some 
vague talk about theme and symbol, came up 
with the statement’ that there were two rea- 
sons for the failure with children of what she 
called “the intentionally inspirational books.” 
Actually, she needed only one reason for the 
failure of intentionally inspirational books and 
it is embodied in the word “intentionally.” I 
can imagine few things more horrible for child 
or adult than to have to read something con- 
cocted by a writer who sat down to write with 
the deliberate intention of being inspirational. 
Over the centuries, writers have produced 
books for children which were intended to 
teach, even to preach. But knowledge escapes 
me of any writer’s ever having had the pure 
effrontery to think that he could intentionally 
inspire anyone. Happily for children’s books 
here and abroad, many inspired writers have 
started out with no loftier intent than to share 
a good story in the best way they knew how 
with an audience they respected and under- 
stood, and have succeeded in producing mas- 
terpieces of inspirational children’s literature. 
With their childhood bending beside them, 
they looked into their hearts and wrote. These 
are the books contained in the Children’s Cata- 
log. These are the books which are the back- 
log of children’s libraries wherever you find 
children’s libraries. For the sake of the future, 
these are the books children must read as 
they go beyond the four hills. It means little 
to teach children to read unless what they 
read can give them ever deeper insight into 
the truths men must live by if the future is to 
fulfill its promise. 

But it is not only among children’s librarians 
that one finds those to whom words like in- 
spiration, taste, and culture are suspect. In 
this scientific age, it would seem that anything 
not immediately discernible and ultimately 
measurable is liable to be discounted every- 
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where as mere stardust and hence of no im- 
portance. There is so much to know. Why 
bother about that which you can only feel, 
assuming always that it is possible for you to 
feel. Even intelligence is occasionally mis- 
trusted. Not so very long ago I heard a well- 
known radio commentator express doubt that 
the then new secretary of the United Nations 
as a man of culture could be a man of action. 
“Should an intellectual head the U. N.?” he 
asked. Webster’s dictionary defines an intel- 
lectual thus: “having unusual mental capacity; 
much above the average in intelligence; en- 
dowed with intellect.” It would seem highly 
desirable that such an individual should head 
the U. N. or anything else when possible. 

And culture is not a thing to fear. Culture 
is a home crop as Robert Howard pointed out 
in his interesting article in The Wonderful 
World of Books, He reminds us, to use his 
own colorful language, that “culture is Daviel 
Webster debating with the Devil in a New 
Hampshire hayloft, lumberjacks in bacon-rind 
boots skating the grease on Paul Bunyan’s flap- 
jack griddle, and a homely Illinois lawyer de- 
livering to an indifferent audience his memo- 
rial for the farmhands, storekeepers, teachers, 
and carpenters enshrined by the Battle of 
Gettysburg.” 

I am reminded of Kipling’s story of two pro- 
fessors meeting with a New England farmer. 
While the farmer held a bucket of water to 
their horse’s head, they continued the discus- 
sion they had begun before turning into his 
dooryard. One of them said, “Well, according 
to Montaigne,” and gave a quotation. At which 
the farmer remarked from the horse’s head 
“T’weren’t Montaigne said that, twere Mon- 
teski-ew.” “And,” said Kipling in an aside to 
the reader, “twas.” There is an example of 
another form of culture, as valid a part of 
a farmer’s life as a professor’s. 

There has been a growing enthusiasm dur- 
ing the last decade or so for the “merely in- 
formative.” It is an enthusiasm which is per- 
fectly understandable. Schools’ are mostly 
concerned with the factual and modern school 
administrators have wisely decided that ten 
books on any subject are better than one. 
Publishers have not been indifferent to the 
possibilities for book sales in the expanding use 
of trade books in the modern curriculum. Books 
on every subject that the school could possibly 
crowd into a child’s day have been hastily 
readied for consumption. As I said, this is 
understandable. But we must recognize this 
activity for what it is, and not decide that be- 
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cause there is so much of the merely informa- 
tive around, it is therefore all-important. It 
isn’t. As a matter of fact, the newer trend in 
education is to elevate the spiritual to an im- 
portance it hasn’t had for a generation. The 
conviction is growing that the values cherished 
by our fathers must have strong support in 
order to survive, and if they don’t survive, 
neither will the world. Justice, mercy, the 
importance of the individual, compassion for 
his human weakness, faith in his human spirit, 





Sarah’s Idea 


and respect for his human dignity—these are 
the qualities of character our children must 
develop if the human race is to endure upon 
the earth, The books which reflect these 
spiritual imponderables fall into that category 
which for want of a better word we must call 
inspirational. Into this category fall the many 
non-fiction books for children which transcend 
the merely informative. I do not wish to seem 
to underrate the importance of the many fine 
non-fiction books being published today. But 
with the exception of the myths and legends 
and the folk tales, most of the books which 
inform the heart—which interpret life and in- 
tensify experience, tend to be fiction. There- 
fore when I go over lists of children’s books 
and find only about twenty-five per cent of 
those considered acceptable by librarians to be 
works of fiction, I am not a little disturbed. 
Is there so little good fiction being written 
for children these days”, When I go into a 
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children’s library and find what is called a 
“ribbon” arrangement of the collection-that 
fiendish device whereby the non-fiction occu- 
pies the first two rows of shelving and you 
must go down on your knees to find a story 
book—when I find that, fury grips me. Then 
comes philosophical acceptance, and even a 
sense of rightness. Perhaps one should go 
down on his knees for such books as Huckle- 
berry Finn, Mary Poppins, and Secret of the 
Andes. 

Why this frenzied accent on the merely in- 
formative? Don’t we want anyone to read 
fiction-anymore? Is it of more importance that 
a child should read The First Book of Horses, 
excellent though it may be, than that he should 
read Smoky? For my part, I doubt it. It’s 
true, of course, that there is a lot of stardust in 
Smoky and the language is ungrammatical. 
But Shakespeare thought the sound must be an 
echo of the sense. If that be true, then Smoky 
is one of the greatest pieces of literature we can 
give to children. I also think that book 
would move a child to such fury of indigna- 
tion at thé cruelties Smoky suffered as would 
make him forever intolerant of human bru- 
tality however and wherever it might mani- 
fest itself. I doubt that a “merely informa- 
tive” book about horses could do that. Of 
course I can’t prove that Smoky would have 
this effect upon a child. I can’t prove, either, 
that atid Tremaine would give a child a 
deeper understanding of what went on in the 
hearts and minds of the people engaged in 
the Revolutionary War than a merely informa- 
tive account would do. Yet in my heart I 
know it to be so. It’s just here that the down- 
with-stardust people have us defenders of 
stardust. We can’t measure the effect of 
beauty upon the human soul, while they can 
examine the mind and discover to a degree 
how much it has absorbed. Certainly children 
are not articulate about the effect of stardust 
upon their souls. Indeed, the more deeply 
a book has struck in to the heart of a child, the 
less he is apt to say about it. 

It’s perfectly true, of course, that not all 
children do respond to beauty in literature. 
But these should not by their indifference be 
permitted to rob the ones who do of their 
literary heritage. I remember reading in a 
woman’s magazine a few years ago about the 
boy who had lately enrolled in a vocational 
school. He had been failing in the traditional 
type of high school and had, happily, “found” 
himself in the newer situation, His enthusiasm 

(Four Hills .. . Page 43) 
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The individual’s con- 
sidered opinion is the 
heart of discussion. 





IT’S NOT 
“JUST TALK” 


MARGARET E. MONROE 
Director, American Heritage Project 


Library users are finding a new use for the 
public library: it’s a place to meet neighbors 
and talk over ideas and community problems. 
Books and films havé an important role in all 
this talk. They are the source of facts and ideas 
that help make community discussion a profit- 
able affair. 

More and more libraries, in small towns as 
well as large, are discovering that it’s not so 
difficult to get a discussion program going. A 
good discussion leader is often to be found in 
an alert civic-minded young man or woman 
who is eager to see people in town have a 
chance to consider varied viewpoints. As for 


Time out for coffee—in Denver, 
Colo. 








Discussion is too. 


listening, 
This is a group of young adults 
in Albuquerque. 


the program, there is a wealth of going pro- 
grams to choose from: American Heritage, 
Great Books, World Affairs Are Your Affairs, 
Ways of Mankind—new programs are being 
developed each year. The special interests of 
the community frequently adapt these to their 
own needs, or the local library discussion com- 
mittee may strike out on its own. Enterprising 
librarian are on the lookout for professional 
workshops or institutes where the skills of 
leadership and’ programming are to be had. 

The town cynic may ask: Why all this talk? 

Well, it’s not just talk. As one clerk in a 
large city said, “I didn’t know I had a mind 
until I came to the library discussion group.” 
And one small town found that so many ideas 
got percolating in their American Heritage 
discussions that they boiled over into the com- 
munity as a whole, resulting in a community 
hospital, better school-community relations, 
and a new mayor whose leadership emerged 
from the discussion experience. 

And need we add that the shelf of books 
set aside for the discussion group members gets 
pretty heavy use from all the folks in town. 


A leader asks a thoughtful ques- 
tion at a young adult discussion 
group in Indianapolis. 











Thinking is a part of discussion 
Two members of a young adul 
group in Indianapolis 





In Raleigh, N.C., a participant 
has challenged the thinking of 
other members of the group. 









Books are the foundation. 
Mountain Iron, Minnesota. 


Films play an important role. wer 4 
Mountain Iron, Minnesota. SONIDO ff % 
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b A film group in the Woodstock 
Branch, New York Public Li- 
brary, explores the American 

Idea. 
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BOOK SELLERS 


SPECIALIZING IN LIBRARY BINDINGS 
KOSCIUSKO STREET AT MORGAN 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


January 1, 1954 


TO OUR CUSTOMERS AND FRIENDS: 


NOW, ALL OF OUR FACILITIES ARE available and are being used for the 
Prebinding and Sale of "Bound to Stay Bound" Books for Young People. 


This means that production schedules will be greatly increased and 
our inventory of "Bound to Stay Bound" books ready for immediate ship- 
ment will grow proportionately. Our entire plant consisting of 33,000 
square fect of floor space has been redesigned for the exclusive pro- 
duction of prebound books so that your orders can be handled fast-and 
efficiently. 


_. You are cordially invited to visit us at any time here in the 
library Binding Capital of the World. You will enjoy seeing how quality 
and extra circulations are built into "Bound to Stay Bound" books. 


Sincerely yours, 
NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 
L. D. Sibert. President 


CF ar 
Robert F. Sibert, Treasurer 


We certainly appreciate the support of our many friends 
who have made this major expansion program possible. 
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Who Pays YOUR Bills? 


CuarnLes W. MIXER 


WHat wouLD you do if you were to have a 
serious illness or an accident which prevented 
your working for weeks or months? With no 


pay checks coming in during part or all of the - 


period, would you have funds for meeting your 
expenses? What would you do- if you were 
hospitalized or had to have surgery? For- 
tunately most of us have good health; because 
of that, we are apt to give little thought to 
potential emergencies. But a major disability 
can strike suddenly and it is then too late to 
secure financial protection. 

If enough ALA members are interested, a 
group insurance plan sponsored by ALA could 
be set up. Under it, those who participated 
could receive up to $50.00 a week during 
incapacity because of illness or an accident, 
could receive payments which would cover a 
sizable part of hospital or surgical expenses, 
and could bring substantial payment for dis- 
memberment or accidental death. And these 
benefits would be secured at probable savings 
of 80% annually of what would normally be 
charged if we as individuals wanted to secure 
similar, coverage. 

At the request of the ALA Executive Secre- 
tary and with the backing of the ALA Board 
on Personne] Administration, the BPA Sub- 
committee on Group Insurance has been in- 
vestigating the possibility of such a plan. Dis- 
cussions with a representative of a large in- 
surance brokerage firm have shown that it 
would be feasible. Before proceeding further, 
we need to know (a) how many ALA members 
are interested in accident and sickness, hospital 
and surgical, and accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance, and (b) what specific bene- 
fits would meet the needs of the largest num- 
ber of members. This information must be in 
the hands of the board for consideration at 
the ALA -Midwinter Meeting. 

Accident and Sickness Benefits. Accident 
and sickness coverage is designed to reimburse 
the individual with a weekly check for a speci- 
fied length of time after termination of a wait- 


chairman, Subcommittee on 
Group Insurance, ALA Board 
on Personnel Administration. 
Mr. Mixer is assistant di- 
rector, Columbia University 
Libraries. 


CHARLES W. MIXER 
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ing period. Generally, the plan will provide 


er 


for benefits that begin on the first day for an . 


accident and on the eighth day for sickness. 
Earlier coverage for sickness is usually not 
granted since there are so many smaller ail- 
ments which in themselves are not serious but, 
if benefits were immediately available, would 
make the cost of this coverage prohibitive. 
The longer the waiting period for sickness 
benefits, the lower the premium. The follow- 
ing chart shows the estimated annual premium 
for benefits of $25.00 a week and shows the 
effect of longer waiting periods in reducing 
that premium. 


` Benefit Annual 
Waiting period payments premium 
Ist day accident 5 years 
8th day sickness l year $87.50 
lst day accident 5 years 32.50 
15th day sickness 1 year : 
80th day.accident 5 years 
30th day sickness l year Bre 


In all of these examples the benefits are paid 
up to the maximum for each different sickness 
or accident. If $50.00 per week in benefits 
were chosen the annual premium would be 
doubled in each of these cases. 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
Coverage. Some individuals may wish to 
add accidental death and dismemberment 
coverage to the accidents and sickness plan. 
The amount can be between $1000 and $5000 
for an additional premium of $2.00 per $1000 
per year. The benefits which would be paid 

or accidental death or for the loss of sight or 
limbs, if the loss is the result of an accident, 
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would be as follows: accidental death, the 
principal sum; loss of both hands, both feet, 
‘sight of both eyes or a combination of these, 
€ the principal sum; loss of one hand, or foot, 
or sight of one eye, one-half the principal sum. 

Hospital and Surgical Coverage. It may 
be possible to add a hospital and surgical bene- 
fit to the group plan if sufficient interest is evi- 
denced. The plan contemplated would pro- 
vide reimbursement up to $9.00 per day for 
70 days of hospital confinement and, in addi- 
tion, up to $90.00 for in-hospital expense, 
operating room, anaesthesia, blood transfu- 
sions, etc. “All benefits would be paid for each 
separate, distinct sickness or accident. , The 
surgical benefit would provide up to $225 
according to a schedule of surgical procedures 
for operations performed in a hospital or else- 
where. Doctors’ fees other than for surgery or 

. for setting broken limbs are not included. The 
estimated cost for this coverage would be 
approximately $35.00 per year. 

General Information. In order to make the 
plan available, a certain minimum percentage 
of our members must enroll. The coverage 
would be on a non-cancellable basis for as long 


as the association sponsors the plan. When an 


ALA member has joined the plan, he may 
continue in it as long as he pays his premiums 
and (if ALA adopts this provision) he may con- 
tinue even if he retires or lets his ALA mem- 
bership lapse. He would be billed by the in- 
surance company and his claims would be 
handled directly by the company. 

If the interest in the plan is sufficiently high, 
there will be no necessity for evidence of 
insurability, all members being eligible for 
the benefits regardless of physical status or re- 
gardless of where they live, Initially, all mem- 
bers under age 65 will be eligible. 

Needless to say, the Subcommittee on Group 
Insurance is not trying to “sell” any type of 
insurance. It has, however, as a professional 
service carried on months of investigation to 
see whether some form of group insurance 
could be evolved which would benefit inter- 
ested ALA members. The following question- 
naire is designed to determine the average 
needs since the plan must provide one set of 
benefits which would be applicable to all 
members, 

Filling out the form does not obligate you 
in any way but is simply a means of determin- 
ing interest. . 


Please fill out this questionnaire at once and mail it to: 


Board on Personnel Administration, American Library Assoc., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, II. 


Name 


1. Would you be interested in: 


"i 


(c) A group hospital and surgical plan—for yourself; Yes 


—for dependents also? Yes 


(a) A group insurance plan providing benefits for sickness and accident? Yes 


DERSAN or $50...... with benefits beginning 
or 80th day...... after sickness occurs? 
wee, $8000...... , $5000...... ,mone...... ? 
ee No....-. 
Ronee No...... 


2. Are you presently insured under a group insurance plan for accident and sickness benefits 


see eens 


If so, do you wish additional coverage? Yes. 


3. How many days of paid sick leave per year are you allowed? 


accidental death and dismemberment benefits 


IF YOU DO NOT WISH TO TEAR OUT THIS FORM, PLEASE COPY IT. 
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Overdue Finds 


I bought my first book at the age of eight with my own unique capital. Of course, prior to that 
time and to that memorable May morning I had been given several books which stood neatly 
arranged on the low shelf allotted to me in the family library. ... But to be given a book, even 
one much loved and desired, and to buy one for oneself with one’s own savings are two vastly 
different things. The first makes one a mere owner of books; the second elevates one to that far 
more important position—a book collector. 

Mary ELLEN CHASE 
Submitted by: Sister M, Emma, SS.C.M. . “A Library of One’s Own” 
St. Joseph Memorial School, Hazleton, Pa. Joy in Reading, Bk. I, c1941, Sadlier, p. 259 


But on the curate observing that it was the books of chivalry which Don Quixote had read that 
had turned his brain, the landlord said: “I cannot understand how that can be, for in truth to 
my mind there is no better reading in the world, and I have here two or three of them, with other 
writings that are the very life, not only of myself but of plenty more; for when it is harvest-time, 
the reapers flock here on holidays, and there is always one among them who can read and who 
takes up one of these books, and we gather round him, thirty or more of us, and stay listening 
to him with a delight that makes our grey hairs grow young again.” 


Submitted by: Mrs. Alene De Ruff CERVANTES 
Reno ‘High School Library, Reno, Nevada Don Quixote od 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be between 50 and 250 words, Source must be stated in full. . 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation, submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to “Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 





changeable- € -dimensional 


SIGN-MAKING LETTERS 


Modernly designed'in many styles and sizes; 
ready to use for pin-on, glue-on, stand-up; 
unlimited Peg-board possibilities . . . Ask 
about our Library Display Master Set, the 
perfect answer to your sign-making problems. 


Write for catalog, samples, suggestions — 


‘Library Service Dept. A-14 
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Tentative Schedule of Open Meetings 


(Room assignments will be given in the Official Program) 





Date 



































Morning 10:00-12:00 Afternoon 2:30-5:00 Evening 8:30-10:00 
Tuesday Amer. Heritage Project} ACRL Univ. Ls. Sect. |L. Assn. Officers Workshop 
Feb. 2 
Amer. L. History R. T. L. Assn. Officers Workshop | Pub. Ls. Div. Armed 
Forces Lns. Sect. 
L. Assn. Officers Workshop 
Pub. Ls, Div. Trustees 
Sect. 
Wednesday |L. Periodicals R. T. ACRL Ref. Lns. Sect. ACRL 9:30 
Feb. 3 . 3 
` Child. & Y. P. Div. ACRL Coll. Ls. Sect. 
Pub. Ls. Div. Trustees 
Sect. Federal Rel. Comm. &)L. Educ. Div. Teachers 
State Coordinators Sect. 
Hospital Ls. Div. 
Staff Organ. R. T. 
Thursday COUNCIL COUNCIL Amer.. Assn. Sch. Lns. 
Feb. 4 
Children’s Lns. ACRL Jr. Coll. Ls. Sect. 
Luncheon 12:45 
ACRL Pure & ‘Applied 
Science Sect. 
Dinner 6:30 
Cat. & Class. Div. 
Friday COUNCIL ACRL Teacher Train. Inst. 
Feb. 5 Sect. 
Sch. L. Supvs., City and 
County 
Saturday Amer. Assn. School Lns. B 
Feb. 6 
Junior Members R. T. 
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Tentative Program 


Advance Meetings 


Audio-Visual Materials in 
Library Education Workshop 


Sponsored jointly by Audio-Visual Board, Board of 
Education for Librarianship, Library Education 
Division, and Association of American Library 
Schools. 

Registration fee, $1.00 in advance to Irving Lieber- 
man, School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley 4. 

Chairman, Irving Lieberman 


Monday, February 1, 9:00 a.m. 


Introduction and organization of Workshop Audio- 
visual materials in instructional programs based 
on experience of three library schools. 


Monday, February 1, 1:00 p.m. 


Group sessions—Content and organization of li- 
brary school curriculum relating to audio-visual 
materials. 


Monday, February 1, 7:00 p.m. 


Summary session and recommendations 


State Librarians 
Work Conference 


Chairman, Essae M. Culver, State Library, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


Monday, February 1, 2:30 p.m. 


Closer Relationship between State Library Agen- 
cies and the ALA to strengthen support of plans, 
policies and objectives of each, 

State Libraries’ Responsibility when attacks on 
Intellectual Freedom occur. 


Monday, February 1, 8:30 p.m. 
Report of Proposed Survey of State Library Agen- 
cies 
Planning for Library Development—need for more 
adequate state planning, value of the survey 


Tuesday, February 2, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with Library Association Officers 
Workshop 
For program see Library Association Officers Work- 


shop 
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General Meetings 


ALA Council 
(Meetings open to all ALA members) 


Thursdat y, February 4, 10:00 a.m. 
and 2:30 p.m. 


Friday, February 5, 10:00 a.m. 


President Flora B. Ludington, presiding. 

President’s report—President Ludington. 

Nominating Committee report—Dorothy E. Cole 
for the committee. 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee report—Alex 
Ladenson, chairman. 

Finance Committee report—Edmon Low, chairman 

Divisional Relations Committee report—Louis M. 
Nourse, chairman. 

Board of Education for Librarianship report on 
accrediting—Jack Dalton, chairman. 

Associate Executive Secretary’s report—Mrs. Grace 
T. Stevenson. 

Committee on Boards and Committees report— 
Robert B. Downs, chairman. 

Petition for Affiliation 

Intellectual Freedom Committee—Emerson Green- 
away, chairman. 

International Relations Board—Douglas W. Bryant, 
chairman. 

Federal Relations Committee report—John H. Ot- 
tenmiller, chairman. 

Federal-State Relations Special Committee progress 
report--Walter T. Brahm, chairman. 

ALA Washington Office—Julia D. Bennett, director. 

Executive Secretary’s report—David H. Clift. i 


Group Meetings 


American Association of School Librarians 


Fresident, Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, Casis Ele- 
mentary School Library, Austin, Tex.; executive 
secretary, ` Mrs. Rachael Wingfield DeAngelo, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Tl. 


Thursday, February 4, 8:30 p.m. 

AASL Board of Directors, Councilors, State As- 
sembly, and committee chairmen, 

Business meeting 

Saturday, February 6, 10:00 a.m. 
Committee reports 
State Assembly reports 
Business meeting 

American Heritage Project 


Director, Margaret E. Monroe, 50 E. Huron St, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Tuesday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 


Clinic session for all librarians working with Ameri- 
can Heritage discussion groups. : 
4 Problems of content, use of books, and public rela- 
tions—a panel discussion. 
Panel members: ALA Project Staff. 
General discussion 


American Library History Round Table 


Chairman, Wayne Shirley, Pratt Institute Library, 
Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 


Tuesday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 


Sydney B. Mitchell—Lawrence Clark Powell, Uni- 
versity of California Library, Los Angeles 
Personalities in Public Affairs Information Service 
—Marian C., Manley, Business Library, Public Li- 
brary, Newark, N.J. 
, Electra C. Doren—Virginia Hollingsworth, Public 
A Library, Dayton, Ohio i 
Business meeting 


. 


Association of College and Reference Libráries 


President, Harriet D. MacPherson, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa.; executive sec- 
retary, Arthur T. Hamlin, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. ' 


Wednesday, February 3, 9:80 p.m. 
Membership business meeting 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Helmer L. Webb, Union College Li- 
brary, Schenectady, N.Y.; secretary, Benjamin R. 
Richards, ‘Knox College Library, Galesburg, IM. 


Wednesday, February 8, 8:30 p.m. 


How Little Cataloging Can be Effective? —Wyllis E, 
4 Wright, Williams College Library, Williamstown, 
Mass. 

The New York College Cooperative Plan—Eileen 
Thornton, Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y, 

Business meeting 


Junior CoLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Lottie M. Skidmore, Junior College Li- 
brary, Joliet, Il; secretary, John W. Canario, 
Riverside College Library, Riverside, Calif. 


Thursday, February 4, 8:30 p.m. 


Periodicals in the Junior College Library—Speaker 
to be announced. 

Business meeting: . 

Y Interim report—Statistics Committee 

Interim report--Standards Committee 
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LIBRARIES OF TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS SECTION 


Chairman, James E. Green, State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, ‘Mich.; secretary, Marion B. Grady, 
Ball State Teachers College Library, Muncie, 
Ind. 


Friday, February 5, 2:30 p.m. 


Discussion of Standard VII of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education Visita- 
tion Program, 

Panel members: Donald Woods, State Teachers 
College Library, Milwaukee, Wis., chairman, and 
others to be announced. 

Business meeting 


PURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
SECTION 


Chairman, Donald E, Thompson, State College Li- 
braries, State College, Miss.; secretary, Mrs. 
Margaret S. Bryant, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Library, Washington, D.C. 


Thursday, February 4, 6:30 p.m. 


Hardings Restaurant—Field Room 
109 W. Madison St. 


Dinner meeting. Tickets $2.50. Advance reserva- 
tions with check or money order to Arthur T. 
Hamlin, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 

Reports from special committees 

Discussion of proposed projects 

§.L.A. Translations Project—report 

List of Engineering Periodicals—discussion 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Chairman, Everett T. Moore, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Los Angeles; secretary, Margaret 
E. Knox, University of Florida Libraries, Gaines- 
ville. 


Wednesday, February 3, 2:30 p.m. 


Research in England’s libraries; Implications for 
American Librarians—N. Orwin Rush, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming Library, Laramie. 

Business meeting 

Committee reports 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Lawrence Clark Powell, University 
of California Library, Los Angeles; secretary, 
Archie L. McNeal, University of Miami Li- 
braries, Coral Gables, Fla. 
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Tuesday, February 2, 2:30 p.m. 


Roasting an Old Chestnut—panel discussion on the 
University Librarian, Bookman and/or Admints- 
trator? 

Moderator: William S. Dix, Princeton University 

, Library, Princeton, N.J. 

Panel members: Maurice F. Tauber, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y.; Kathleen R, Campbell, State University 
Library, Missoula, Mont.; Patricia Paylore, Uni- 
versity of Arizona Library, Tucson; Lawrence 
Clark Powell, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

Summary—Mr, Dix 


Cataloging and Classification Division 
President, Dorothy Charles, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York, N.Y.; executive secretary, Ed- 
win B. Colburn, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Thursday, February 4, 8:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 


Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People 
President, Marian C. Young, Public Library, De- 


troit, Mich.; executive secretary, Mildred L, 
Batchelder, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Wednesday, February 3, 2:30 p.m. 


Business meetin 

Discussion of future division plans, including a 
full time division office. 

Reports of projects underway by Television, Design 
and Equipment, and International Relations di- 
vision committees. 


Federal Relations Committee and 
State Coordinators 


Chairman, John H. Ottemiller, Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Conn. 
Wednesday, February 8, 2:30 p.m. 


Current Federal Legislation 
Discussion 


‘Hospital Libraries Division 


President, Mary Catherine Baker, U.S. Naval Hos- 
pital, Oakland, Calif.; secretary, Margaret C. 
Hannigan, Department of Librarianship, Mary- 
wood College, Scranton, Pa. 

Wednesday, February 3, 2:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 


Junior Members Round Table 
Chairman, Frances Rose, Public Library, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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Saturday, February 6, 10:00 a.m. 


Business meeting 
Discussion of ways to expand membership; re- 
cruiting; Newsletter and Bulletin. 


- Library Association Officers Workshop 


Chairman, Andre S. Nielsen, Public Library, Ev- 
anston, Ill. Members of the Workshop Com- 
mittee: Ruth Gregory, Public Library, Wauke- 
gan, Ill; Eleanor Plain, Public Library, Aurora, 
Il; and Frederick Wezeman, Public Library, 
Oak Park, I. d 


Tuesday, February 2, 10:00 am., 


Mechanics of Conference Planning—a panel dis- 
cussion: 
Relations with Exhibitors 
Clearing House on Meeting Dates and Programs. 
Panel members to be announced 


Tuesday, February 2, 2:30 p.m. 
Joint meeting with State Librarians 
Work Conference 
Cooperation of State, Regional and ALA Commit- 
tees, especially legislative committees—a panel 
discussion ` 
Panel members to be announced 


Tuesday, February 2, 8:30 p.m. 
Planning for Library Development—Cooperation 
of State Agencies and State Associations— 
speaker to be announced 
Discussion 


Library Periodicals Round Table 


Chairman, Eli M. Oboler, State College Library, 
Pocatello, Ida. 


Wednesday, February 3, 10:00 a.m. 

Care and Feeding of State Bulletins—Karl Brown, 
editor Publications, New York Public Library, 
New York, N.Y. 

Business meeting 

Committee reports on editorial and content policies; 
advertising policies; exchanges; and plans for a 
newsletter. 


Public Libraries Division 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS 
SECTION 


President, Mrs. Helen E. Hendrick, Eleventh Naval 
District Library, San Diego, Calif.; secretary, 
Ruth Nimtz, Central Air Defense Headquarters 
Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

Program chairman, Frances M. O’Halloran, First 
Army Headquarters Library, Governors Island, 
N.Y. 

_ Tuesday, February 2, 8:30 p.m. 

Business meeting 
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TRUSTEES SECTION 


Chairman, Mrs. A. J. Quigley, 3049 Laurel- 
hurst Dr., Seattle, Wash.; secretary, Mrs. Samuel 
Berg, Public Library, Gary, Ind. 


Tuesday, February 2, 8:30 p.m. 


Wednesday, February 8, 10:00 a.m. 


Planning for the section 
Business meeting 


School Library Supervisors, City and County 


Chairman, Margaret Moss, City School Libraries, 
Madison, Wis. 


Friday, February 5, 2:30 p.m. 
Business meetin: 
Discussion period 
Leaders: Frances Henne, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, and Ruth M. Ersted, State 
Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn., co- 


chairmen AASL Committee on School Library 
Standards. 


Staff Organizations Round Table 


Chairman, Georgia Gambrill, Public Library, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Wednesday, February 3, 2:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 


Midwinter Notes - 


Registration 


A registration desk will be maintained on the 
ballroom floor of the Morrison Hotel by the ALA 
staff. All persons attending the meetings are ex- 
pe to register there promptly. The registration 
ee is $3 for the entire meeting or $1 daily. Evi- 
dence of registration will be required for at- 
tendance at meetings. 


Advance Meetings 


An Audio-Visual Materials Workshop for library 
school faculties will be held on Monday, February 
l, morning, afternoon and evening. Registration 
fee $1 in advance to Irving Lieberman, School 
of Librarianship, University of California, Berke- 
ley 4. 

‘tate librarians will hold a Work Conference 
on Monday, February 1, afternoon and evening. 
Essae M. Culver, State Library, Baton Rouge, La. 
is chairman of arrangements. 

The NEA-ALA Joint Committee will meet all 
day on Monday, February 1, as will the Divisional 
Relations Committee, and the Personnel Adminis- 
tration Board. The ALA Executive Board will 
meet Monday afternoon and evening. 

The Federal Relations Committee will meet 
morning, afternoon and evening on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 31. 


Clearing House 


The Clearing House for Library Problems will 
be located on the Ballroom floor of the Morrison 
Hotel near the ALA Offices. Helen T. Geer and 
Shirley Kohn, of the Headquarters Library, will 
be in charge. New library building plans, eae 
and other items of ‘professional interest will be ex- 
hibited. 
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Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinner Meetings 


Groups planning combination meetings and meal 
functions at the Morrison Hotel, must make ar- 
rangements for menu, price and service through 
Mr. C. Orphan, assistant maitre d'hotel, after ob- 
taining a room assignment from ALA Headquarters. 

Minimum prices at the Morrison for meals in 
private rooms are per person: 


Breakfast, $2.25 plus 15% tax and gratuity 
Luncheon, $2.75 plus 15% tax and gratuity 
Dinner, $4.00 plus 15% tax and gratuity 


Minnesota Alumni Breakfast 


The Alumni of the University of Minnesota 
Library School will have a breakfast on Friday, 
February 5, at 8:00 a.m. Ruth W., Tarbox, Edu- 
cation Division, Field Enterprises, Inc., Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago 54, is in charge of arrange- 
ments, 


Children's Librarians Luncheon 


The children’s librarians of Chicago have ar- 
ranged a “get-acquainted” luncheon for children’s 
and young people’s librarians for Thursday, Febru- 
ary 5, 1954 in the Terrace Casino Room of the 
Morrison Hotel. There will be opportunity to meet 
officers and councilors of thé Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People and its sections, the 
Children’s Library Association, and the Association 
of Young People’s Librarians. Chicago authors of 
children’s and young people’s books will be invited. 
Cost of the luncheon is $3.50, Send your reserva- 
tions with check or money order to the chairman 
of the Children’s Librarian’s Luncheon Committee, 
Helen C. Bough, Thomas Hughes Room, Chicago 
Public Library, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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CONSTAT gives you 
exact copies instantly 


Don't wait for copies; make 
‘em yourself in 40 seconds 
with the new Portable 
CONSTAT Copy-Maker! 
CONSTAT saves countless 
hours and dollars for lawyers, 4 
researchers, professional and §& 
business men and women. 
Copies letters, book pages, 
documents up to 814” x 14”. 
Light, compact. GUARAN- 
‘TEED. Prices: $39 to $161.50. 


Write for Free | Folder Now! 


SOS ER REET ELEEC LINE IFO 


i 
8 
8 


makers of the world's only truly portable phols-copier 
Deep River, Conn 





PLASTIC LETTERS 


niece 


CARDBOARD LETTERS | 
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YEAR AROUND 
DISPLAY MATERIALS 


~<a 


VACATION READING 
MATERIALS 


— lM- 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 


FORMERLY STURGIS PRINTING CO., INC. 
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Nominations Sought for 
Margaret Mann Citation 
The Margaret Mann Citation, established by 


the ALA Division of Cataloging and Classifi- _ 


cation in 1950, has been presented at each 
annual conference of the ALA since that time 
for outstanding professional achievement. 
Recipients of the award have been Lucile M. 
Morsch, Marie Louise Prevost, and Maurice F, 
Tauber, in 1951, 1952, and 1958 respectively. 

Nominations are now being sought for the 
1954 award. Persons who have contributed 
to librarianship through cataloging and classi- 
fication during the year 1952/53 are eligible. 
The contribution may have been through 
publication of significant professional litera- 
ture, participation in professional cataloging 
associations, or valuable contributions to prac- 
tice in individual libraries. The nominees 
must be members of the Division but may be 
nominated by ‘any librarian or ALA member. 


ræ- 


All nominations should be made, together , 


with information upon which recommendation 
is based, not later than 1 February 1954, to 
the Chairman of the DCC Committee on 
Award of the Margaret Mann Citation, Laura 
C. Colvin, professor of Library Science, 
Simmons College, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
Other members of the Committee are Lucile 
M. Morsch, deputy chief assistant librarian, 
Library of Congress and Dorothy H, West, 
associate editor, Standard Catalog Series, The 
H. W. Wilson Company. 


CLAY (from page 16) 


to the chin, with just a final note on a charac- 
teristic which, as much as any, has endeared 
Margaret to her many colleagues and friends. 


~ 


From a side view it might not be easy to dis- - 


cern a merry twinkle in the eye—but it’s there! 
Margaret Clay is well known for her wit, 
humour and kindness, whether she be graci- 
ously presiding at one of her own delightful 
parties or more formally officiating as mistress 


‘of ceremonies at a state function—or, not least 


of all, sharing as just one of the crowd, after a 
long convention day of adult education, library 
legislation, and constitutional amendments, in 
affairs of lighter vein. 

Perhaps the candlelight reading of the bud- 
ding librarian included some inspiration from 
Jules Verne that has long lain dormat. In any 
case Miss Clay is now enjoying a well deserved 
trip around the world in three hundred and 
eighty days. Life begins at sixty. 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


The Ta.xinc Bere, the entire New Testament 
recorded on 16 RPM (with a 33% adapter), is 
an invaluable asset to any library, for regular 
patrons, as well as the blind or the sick. The 24 
records play approximately 23% hours, and the 
complete and unabridged New Testament costs 


only $20. It is produced by Audio Book Co., 
Benton Harbor, Mich., and distributed by Albert 
Whitman & Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


A MARKING TABLE makes lettering book spines an 
efficient and easy operation. The spine of. the 
book is held at table level with the book in a 
closed position. Holds any length book in widths 
‘up to 2% inches. Write to Bro-Dart Industries, 
Library Service Div., 59 E. Alpine St., Newark 
5, N.J. 


ALUMINUM PANEIS featuring extremely light 
weight and unusual ei ig are being manu- 
factured by Reynolds Metals Co., 2500 S. Third 
St., Louisville, Ky., under the name Reynocell, 
Their use is limited only by ingenuity, for the 
panels have sufficient strength for use as desks, 
doors, platforms, tables, etc. When used as 
movable walls, they have excellent thermal and 
acoustical insulation qualities. 


A HOSPITAL BOOK PLATE that has effected a phe- 
nomenal reduction in loss of books can be pur- 
chased in quantity lots from Mary E. Conron, 400 
E. 52d St., New York 22. 


New one-unit 
PHOTOCOPY machine is 
Photorapid, now avail- 
able with printer and 
developer combined in 
non-metallic construc- 
tion to prevent cor- 
i sion. Photorapid pro- 
duces copies from originals that can be single or 
double sided, opaque or translucent, white or 
colored, It eliminates costly retyping, hand copy- 
ing and checking. Other models come in two parts 
and two sizes which can copy pages from bound 
books without injuring or removing the pages. 
Write to Copy-Craft, Inc., 105 Chambers St., 
New York 7, for the name of your local dealer. 





CoLor PROJECTION is simplified by the publica- 
tion of a new 16 page booklet entitled “Secrets 
of Good Color Projection” which tells how to 
prepare and project color pictures. Address a 
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GOODS & GADGETS 


request for your free copy to Public Relations 
Dept., Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 2627 W. 
Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 


A CENTURY AND A HALF of bookbinding crafts- 
manship combines with the most modern facilities 
to give library buyers of bookbinding faster, better 
service, and highest possible quality Pratap, Look 
for the announcement of this newly-formed com- 
pany in this issue of the ALA Bulletin. 





PRESERVATION of old documents and photo- 
graphs by sealing them into laminated glass is a 
service offered by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 


Toledo 3, Ohio. In this illustration, Robert Frank- 
lin, assistant director of the Toledo Public Library, 
shows a copy of the first edition of the Toledo 
Blade to two visitors. The specially made frame 
pivots so that both sides of the single sheet can be 
seen. 


Cuarernc costs have been cut in half by the 
use of the Photocharger machine by three libraries, 
according to a release from Remington Rand. 
Case histories 834, 840, and 843 may be obtained 
by writing to Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 


A precision-built sewinc cLamp that features a 
single adjustment handle, can be used for clean- 
ing, drilling, sewing, buffing and lettering a book. 
Drilling holes are countersunk, and swinging guide 
bars insure uniformity of drilling. Available from 
Demco, Madison 3, Wis., or New Haven 2, Conn. 
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1954 ALA Conference 
Minneapolis, Minn.—June 20-26 


The Municipal Auditorium will serve as headquarters for the Minneapolis Conference. 
Exhibits, registration, headquarters offices, general sessions, council, and as many other meetings 
as can be accommodated will be located there. Delegates will be housed in many of the down- 
town hotels. A list of the hotels which are reserving m ; ! P 
blocks of guest rooms for our Conference, with their ad- a a pp 
dresses and rates appears in this issue of the ALA Bulletin, 
and also a map of the Minneapolis Loop area. 

To reserve hotel guest rooms, ALA members are asked 
to use or copy the reservation form printed below. Give 
full information and address your request to the hotel of 
your first choice, and indicate your second and third 
choices. You will receive confirmation directly from the 
hotel which can accept your reservation. In case none of 
your three choices is available, your request will be re- 
ferred to the Convention Bureau, which will arrange a 
reservation for you. As always the supply of single rooms 
is limited, and delegates are urged to make their own plans 
for double occupancy. 





(Use or copy this form for hotel reservations) 


Application for Hotel Accommodations 
1954 Annual Conference, American Library Association 


Please make reservations noted below: 





jE a AE EE E A A TE TET ne T First Choice 

Fotol sediar a clare sa ed hws 9 AA a OE aaa Sethe A ANA Second Choice 

TGCS E A T E E S E AA A A TEA WaT AT Ria Third Choice 

O Single Room i 

H Double Room Room with Dath O aaie by sieve vere eh vite person(s) 

a eo Room Mwin Beds) Rate preferred $... 00i... 20+ ee eee eens per room 
Arriving Minneapolis .... s.. (date) at c aa a wae AME Se Stites Viren ay irs P.M. 
Leaving Minneapolis ............+.0seeeees (date) 
Room(s) will be occupied by: 

Names Addresses 
Cota c Bl) ea ae iatea a ai pe ipt amed Mail this form to the hotel of your 
Wadeose ` first choice. You will receive confirma- 
spl A OR) - EE E EE E a O Gom directly fram the hotel which can 
Gity and Stai erna eeose icone ee eee thee n dadia nana s accept your reservation. 
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Minneapolis Hotels 


























Room Rate Ranges as of November 1, 1953 
Additional rollaway beds added to room at 
Hotel and Address $1.75 to $3.00 per person. 

Single $ Double Twin 
Andrews 4th & Hennepin i $4.00-10.00 $5.75-15 .00 $ 7.00-15.00 
Camfield 812 Marquette Ave. $3.50- 5.00 $4.50- 7.00 $ 5.00- 7.00 
Curtis 10th & 4th Ave. S. $4.50- 6.00 $5.50- 7.00 $ 7.50- 9.50 
Dyckman 27 S. 6th St. $5.00- 7.50 $7 .00-12.50 $ 8.00-12.50 
Francis Drake 10th & 5th Ave. S. $5.50- 9.00 $7 .00-10.00 $ 9.00-11.00 
Hampshire Arms 900 4th Ave. S. $3.50- 4.50 $5.50- 6.00 $ 6.00- 8.00 
Hastings 32 N. 12th St. $3.50- 5.00 $5.50- 8.00 $ 8.00 
Leamington 10th & 3rd Ave. S. $5.50-10.00 $8 .00-11.00 $ 9.00-13.00 
Minnesotan 2nd Ave. S. & Washington $3.75- 5.25 $6.00- 7.00 $ 7.50— 8.00 
Nicollet Nicollet & Washington $5 .50-10.50 $8 .50-14.00 $ 9.00-14.00 + 
Normandy 405 S. 8th St. $5.00- 6.00 $7.00- 8.00 $ 8.50-10.00 
Plaza 1700 Hennepin Ave. $3.50- 4.75 $4.50- 8.00 $ 5.50- 8.50 
Radisson 45 S. 7th St. $5.50- 9.00 $8.00-11.50 $11.00-16.00 
Sheridan 1112 Marquette Ave. $4.50- 5.50 $6.00- 7.00 $ 8.00 
Vendome 17 S. 4th St. $3.00- 4.00 $4.50- 5.50 $ 5.50- 6.00 
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Books... and Sonwice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 
is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and the opportunity to serve you. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Since 1844” 
333 E. Ontario St. e Chicago 11, Mlinois 





“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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Library Sites 
Standards 


Expenditures 





“Tar AMERICAN Public Library is facing a major 
crisis.” So starts an article in the Library Journal 
for October 1 by Virginia L. Moran, L. Marion 
Moshier and others on the “Public Library Study” 
of present conditions and problems. This is a 
summary of a survey sponsored by the Library 
Extension Division of the New York State Library 
in’ cooperation with 40 state librarians. (A few 
reprints available from the Headquarters Library). 


“GRASSHOPPER UNDER a Helmet” by Frances 
4 Cheney in the November issue of the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin is the intriguing title of an article 
about life at the Japan Library School. Delightful 
* drawings have been done by Masanobu Fujikawa. 
Life in the German Information libraries is inter- 
estingly told by Adona R. Sick in “The Amerika 
Haeuser in Germany” in the same issue of WLB. 


CATALOGERS WILL want to see an article by A. H. 
Chaplin on “Co-operative Cataloging” in the Li- 
brary Association Record for September, A good 
resume of the “Reproduction of Catalogue Cards” 
appears in the August-September number of 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries. And the Bulletin 
of the Medical Library Association for October 
included worthwhile articles on a “Symposium on 
Use of Main Classification Schemes.” (Army 
Medical, Boston Medical, Dewey Decimal, Library 
of Congress, Cunningham Systems). 


A REPORT on expenditures of 30 libraries in Mis- 
souri has been issued by the County and Regional 

Libraries Division of the Missouri Library Associa- 
tion (available for $1.00 from Willard K. Dennis, 
librarian, Southwest Regional Library, Bolivar, 
Mo.) Although intended for Missouri librarians 
this 1952 report could help others making out a 
first budget for a new library system. 


CURRENT LIBRARY standards for 87 states. have 
been compiled by the Public and School Library 
Services Bureau of the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Education in Trenton. Reproduction of 
material from 18 states and extracts of letters from 
others are included in these “Standards.” 


Harotp Hamu discusses California’s new public 
library standards in “Standards—Fresh and Home 
Grown” in California Librarian for September. This 
same issue also includes a good description of the 
California Film Circuit by Mrs. Gene Hutchinson 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


and some practical advice on how libraries can 
participate in county fairs (“One Million Custom- 
ers” by Frances Henselman). 


THE PROCEEDINGS of the Fifth Institute on public 
library management, held by Bureau of Govern- 
ment, The University of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion, and the Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
on Public Library Buildings last spring are avail- 
able from the Bureau in Madison ($1.00 in Wis- 
consin; $1.25 outside), Two attractive dedication 
programs were issued by the University of Georgia 
and Georgia Institute of Technology upon the oc- 
casion of the opening of their new library buildings 
in November. 


Library Journal for November 1 included many 
articles on public library services to our senior 
citizens as carried on in Boston, Cleveland, New 
Jersey and California. The same issue has a good 
article on indexing by John Askling, called “Words 
at Work,” which characterizes indexing as a read- 
ing technique. 


SLA HAS RECENTLY published a new Directory of 
Special Libraries, available from the Association 
at 81 East 10th St., New York 8, for $10. The 
Adult Education Association of the USA also has. 
issued a Directory of Members, which can be ob- 
tained from its Chicago office (743 N. Wabash 
Ave.) for $1.00 to members, $5.00 to non-members. 


Jonn M. Saws {assistant vice-president of the 
AT & T) talk at the Middle Atlantic Regional 
Library Conference on “Advice from Business” ` 
will be of help to librarians interested in the fun- 
damentals of public relations. This appeared in 
the November 15th issue of LJ as did an article on 
“Industrial Service in England” by ex-Fulbright 
scholar, Orwin Rush. 


LIBRARIANS INTERESTED in book selection state- 
ments will want to see “Acquisition Policy, a Re- 
view of the Policies Governing the Collections of 
The John Crerar Library.” Obtainable from the 
Crerar Library, 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 


One oF our readers, Dorothy Cole, editor of 
Library Literature, has suggested for your infor- 
mation that The Reader and The Bookish Manner 
(published by the Association of Assistant Li- 
brarians in 1958) is worthy of attention, especially 
on account of its delicious humor. 
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Staff Appointments 


Violet Myer was appointed assistant in the 
Office for Adult Education. Miss Myer, who 
accepted the post on leave of absence from 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, 
will assist Mrs. Grace 
Stevenson, ALA asso- 
ciate executive secre- 
tary, who will serve 
as chief of the office. 

Miss Myer served 
as head of the Pim- 
lico Branch of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary since it was es- 
tablished in Novem- 
ber 1952. She is a 
graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama 
and the Columbia University School of Li- 
brary Service. Her experience has included 
work in various departments of the Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, New York; 
and as assistant director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Libraries in Capetown and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. She helped to organize the 
Adult Education Section of the Public Librar- 





Violet Myer 





ies Division of ALA and was elected president 
of the section at the recent ALA annual con, 
ference in Los Angeles. 


Beryl E. Hoyt was appointed assistant to 
the chief of the Publishing Department in Au- 
gust, 1953. Miss Hoyt is not new at ALA 
headquarters since she had previously served 
on a special assign- 
ment to prepare pro- 
motional literature for 
ALA membership for 
a two-month period 
earlier in the spring. 

She received her 
A.B. from Simpson 
College, B.S. in L.S. 
from the University of 
Illinois Library School 
and an A.M. from 
Northwestern. She 
has served as librarian 
in various college libraries and most recently 
at Simpson College. Active in library asso- 
ciation work, Miss Hoyt was ALA Councilor 
for the Iowa Library Association and Iowa 
State chairman of the ALA Membership Com- 
mittee. 


Beryl E. Hoyt 



















* Thousands of commen- 
dation letters on file in 
our office. 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


A ROUND OF INVITATIONS to the annual meetings 
of state and regional associations beginning with 
the New England meeting in the belated summer 
of Swampscott, Mass., and ending with the North 
Carolina Negro Library Association in a near bliz- 
zard-hurricane at Elizabeth City, confirmed our 
belief that attendance at these meetings is one of 
the most rewarding aspects of this job. It reminds 
us also of the suggestion from a Kansas librarian 
that we ask the president of each association to 
send to the Resa carters Library two copies of 
the program of the association’s annual meeting. 

# These programs could then be loaned to rogram 
chairmen who are looking for suggestions for their 
, own association meetings. Will you please send 
two copies of the program of your association meet- 
ing to Miss Helen T. Geer, Headquarters Library. 


ACCORDING to current information, thirty-four 
librarians have submitted applications for grants 
from the Fund for Adult Education’s Prope of 
Study Grants in Adult Education. By the time 
this reaches you announcement of grant awards will 
have been made. The total number of applications 
was between 750 and 800, indicating that librarians 
made a small showing. We hope that when the 
next announcement of these grants is made more 
members of our profession will be prepared to take 
advantage of the opportunity they offer. 


As THE WEEKS of September went by and only 
a half dozen or so applications for sub-grants from 
the ALA Adult Education Project had been re- 
ceived in this office, we began to wonder if we 
would have more money than we could spend— 
or if libraries were really interested in adult edu- 
cation. Then in the last ten days before the dead- 
line of October 15 the projects started coming in 
a steady stream. The response was very gratify- 
ing and the Screening Committee agreed that this 
was the most exciting and difficult task they have 
ever had. 


Ir Is OFTEN said that no group takes their confer- 
ences more seriously than librarians and the plans 
shaping up for midwinter bear this out. Andre 
Nielsen is chairman of a committee planning the 
Library Associations Workshop meeting all sa 
Tuesday, February 2. The state librarian’s Wor 
Conference scheduled for Monday, February 1, is 
being arranged by a committee headed by Essae 
M. Culver. The Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries Building Committee, Howard Rovel- 
stad, chairman, is`offering again the institute on 
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college library buildings that has been so success- 
ful the past two years. This is scheduled for 
January 30-31 at the U. of Wisconsin, Madison, and 
attendance is limited to 75. 


A oneE-pAy Worksop on Library Instruction 
and Audio-Visual Materials, sponsored by the 
Audio-Visual Board, the Board of Education for 
Librarianship, the Association of American Library 
Schools, and the Library Education Division will 
be presented on Monday. February 1. Irving 
Lieberman is chairman of the Steering Committee 
for this workshop. 


THE BICENTENNIAL of Columbia University has 
provided an occasion for the preparation of some 
excellent materials which will prove useful to 
libraries. Among these are a series of discussion 
guides based on an introductory essay. These 
essays are around the general theme of the Bicen- 
tennial “Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free 
Use Thereof.” Some of the subjects we have 
seen include “Religion and Freedom of the Mind,” 
“Community Problems of Free Inquiry and Ex- 
pression,” and “The Business Man and Freedom 
of the Mind.” These guides may be obtained, free 
of charge, by writing to David Loth, director of 
publicity, Columbia University, New York City. 


WE ARE AWARE, of course, of the division pub- 
lications, and publications of different committees 
reach this dot irregularly. We would like to 
know if there are committees or boards with pub- 
lications similar to the Library Service to Labor 
Newsletter, or that of the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Freedom. Will you send us a copy of your 
publication? 


Tue apuLT Education Board met at Headquar- 
ters on December 4-5 to initiate a long term and 
intensive study of the role of libraries in the total 
adult education field in the United States. Based 
partly on the findings of the recent Survey of 
Adult Education in Public Libraries and State 
Extension Agencies, this study is an outgrowth of 
the recently established ALA Office for Adult 
Education. Meeting with the Board on December 
5 were representatives of other boards and divi- 
sions interested in adult education. In the comple- 
tion of this study the Adult Education Board ex- 

ects to ask the. help and cooperation of man 
other ALA boards and committees as well as that 
of individuals with experience and knowledge in 
the adult education field 
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CHILDREN (from page 17) 


fifth grade, you came to school and told us a 
story. It was the most beautiful story I had 
ever heard, and I’ve never forgotten it.” And 
as the girl folded the material, she told Miss 
Brotherton the Greek myth she remembered. 
I haven’t had anything so dramatic as that 
happen to me, but every children’s librarian 
knows how, after they grow up, they come in 
when theyre home on vacation from college, 
or on furlough from the army. The married 
ones bring in their nice new babies for one’s 
inspection. 

I find children relaxing. I like to listen to 
their chatter. I think they like to have some- 
one to chatter to: a casually friendly person 
with no authority over them, to show their 
Report Cards to, and to listen to the stu- 
pendous happenings of the day. Almost 
always, when the youngster is out of breath, 
his tale told, there is a deep sigh, and a de- 
mand, in a relaxed voice, “Now, tell me a good 
book.” 

There is so often almost no time, there are 
the busy parts of the day; but what child 
won't wait around:a little, to talk to you, if you 
are his friend and he has something important 
to say? He may even offer a little help, when 
you are besieged with questions and turning 
sixty ways at once. “Here!” he will say man- 
fully, “did that boy want a biography (or a 
geography or a poem book)? I know where 
they are! PI show him!” Or, “Hey! You say 
you want a dog story? I know where there’s 
a good one. Come on, Pl show you!” The 
importance of knowing one’s way around the 
library! 

Special projects are fine, but creative work 
with children neither begins nor ends with a 
story hour, a dramatic club, a reading project, 
or a radio program. It goes on quietly all the 
time, as the child’s mind grows and you help it 
grow, as his interests enlarge and you are there 
to find the right book for him. 

At noon hour, for instance, when you're at 
the typewriter composing an important (to 
you) report, and a ten-year-old boy comes 
panting in. He is on his way home from school 
to eat his lunch, but he ran so he’d have time 
to drop in and tell you this. He flings himself 
into a chair at the table beside you. 

“Say, did you ever hear of judo?” he de- 
mands. “A guy showed me some of the holds 
at recess.” He then describes the holds. You 
can go on typing slowly if you want to. He 
doesn’t demand fixed attention, just a friendly 
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ear and an occasional, “No!” “You don’t say!” 
But comes the important question: “You got 
any books on judo—with pictures?” 

Leave your typewriter, my friend, and look 
for that book. The judo isn’t important—helll 
forget it. The report isn’t important either. 
What is important is that at the point where he 
took in a new experience, he thought of you. 
What is important is that breathless run to 
your library to share it with you. 

There are the tragic moments. One day a 
little girl came in, her face tear-stained. I 
didn’t know her very well, and I was shocked 
when she burst out with, “I wish my mama 
didn’t slap me so much, and scold me all the 
time! I try to be good!” Here was an over- 
burdened heart, and here was only the librarian 
to listen with love. 

Listen with love to the description of the 
new baby brother, the new baby sister, the new 
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kittens, the new dog. Notice the new shoes, , 


admire the new dress. Try on the new Space 
Helmet, if invited. Accept the offers to help. 
Be properly respectful of the announcement, 


“Im the librarian in my room at school!” 


Don’t be lavish about any of it, just relax for a 
minute and enjoy it. And have a book to offer 
when they get around to that! 

Only today, a battered volume came to my 
attention. I began to turn through it think- 
ing it ought to be discarded. It was Wanda 
Gag’s Tales From Grimm. On the fly-leaf, I 
found a pencil drawing with a title over it, 
“This is Miss Hiderscotch!” In the picture, 
Miss Hiderscotch is standing, regrettably rest- 
ing her weight on one foot, hip flung out, arms 
folded, a way she has when she is telling a story 
or listening to someone else’s story, and got 
interested and forgot the rules for proper pos- 
ture. But she is smiling. It’s really a very nice 
picture, because she’s smiling. It was drawn 
with a loving hand, which took the trouble to 
part the hair nicely and do the curls with care. 
Yes, children are fun to know! 


AASL SUBJECT: 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE , 
“Superintendents Look Anew at School Li- 
brary Service” will be one of the topics for dis- 
cussions at the American Association of School 
Administrators to be held in Atlantic City on 
February 17. Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, Su- 
pervisor of Library Service, Raleigh City 
Schools in N.C. and Dr. Virgil Rogers of the 
Dept. of Education of Syracuse University will 
be the two main speakers. 
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FOUR HILLS (from page 21) ‘ 
for the new, however, had made him quite 
contemptuous of the old. “It was,” said he, 
“as if they thought that reading Hamlet would 
make me a better plumber.” The author of 
the article took the position that since this boy 
had decided to be a plumber, he had properly 
disposed of Shakespeare as unnecessary to his 
so-called education. But the question for to- 
day is not whether or not Shakespeare would 
make him a better plumber, but whether 
reading Shakespeare would make him a better 
man. To know that “the false face must hide 
what the false heart doth know” might not 
influence this boy’s life one way or another. 
But there is a line in Hamlet which just con- 
ceivably might. At any rate, it would do 
him no harm to read, whether he was to be- 
come a plumber or a president, the line that 
agoes, “What is a man if his chief good and 
market of his time be but to sleep and feed?” 
But how describe beauty to one who can- 
not feel it? I remember the school principal 
who denied to me that there was any value 
whatsoever in anyone's reading Shelley’s “To a 
Skylark” and who pointed out with great satis- 
faction that Keats had erred when he put 
Cortez instead of Balboa upon a peak in Darien. 
He was a representative of the very old school 
which held that there must be no “nonsense” 
to the business of learning. It was at the re- 
quest of two of his teachers that I had called 
on him in an effort to make him see “reason” 
and to allow his pupils to have public library 
cards. He thought all poetry was nonsense. 
On questioning him further about the Sky- 
lark he admitted that it was important to him 
that a child should know about the skeleton and 
vital organs of the bird. When I asked him 


v why, he seemed a little vague. So I suggested 


that perhaps the skeleton and vital organs had 
only been thoughtfully provided by the Presi- 
dent of the Immortals in order to give to a 
needful world the skylark’s song. My princi- 
pal just looked pityingly at me. This was, of 
course, pure stardust. I was determined, how- 
ever, that before I left that man he should find 
something good in poetry even if I had to be 
practical about it. So I quoted to him from 
“Locksley Hall” those lines you have all used 
so successfully in introducing poetry to older 
boys: 
7 Saw the heavens fill with commerce 

Argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, 

Dropping down with costly bales. 


His eye took on a light of interest as he 
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listened, and he made a note of that poem. 
Besides, he had heard of Tennyson. Pushing 
my advantage, I told him about Dorothy 
Thompson’s useful “The City and the Trucks.” 
(He had heard of her, too!) He also made a 
note of that poem and agreed, though reluc- 
tantly, that there might be something to poetry 
if you stuck to the practical. 

Right here I should like to put in a plea for 
those tales which are all stardust~—the folk 
tales, the myths and the legends. As children 
go beyond the four hills, we must do our ut- 
most to keep alive their sense of humor and to 
stimulate their imaginations, for out of the 
imaginations of a select few of these children 
will come the shaping of a better world. In 
Back to Methusaleh Shaw tells us that the 
imagination is the beginning of all things. 
“You imagine what you desire, you will what 
you imagine, and at last you create what you 
will.” These stories, especially the myths and 
legends, have a special importance in this age. 
They depict men achieving their goals by their 
own individual efforts, enduring hardship and 
danger with fortitude, and with pride in their 
individual ability to overcome obstacles. The 
individual’s right to self-fulfillment is never 
questioned in these tales. It is expected that 
he shall fulfill his destiny by his own wit and 
strength, As Edith Hamilton tells us in her 
book The Greek Way, these stories show that 
the fullness of life is in the hazards of life and 
there is that in each one of us which can 
change defeat into victory. In a world where 
nearly half the people have come to accept 
the credo that the values of freedom are a 
fiction and the best life can offer a man is 
security within a fixed category controlled by 
an all-wise and all-powerful state, these stories 
which show people overcoming life’s hazards 
through faith in themselves as well as faith 
in their gods are tremendously important to 
children as they go beyond the four hills. 
Even if they are stardust. Perhaps just because 
they are stardust. “Keep in your souls,” said 
the poet, “some images of magnificence so that 
hereafter the halls of heaven and the divine 
fold may not seem altogether alien in spirit.” 
These stories out of man’s ancient past will 
provide children with those images of mag- 
nificence which the future, and the present, so 
badly need. 

It might be argued at this point that it 
doesn’t make any real difference if a few peo- 
ple refuse to believe in the power of beauty to 
inspire children. If they don’t like stardust, 
they can leave it alone. The trouble with that 
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is, they won't leave it alone. Mark what they 
say: “Down with stardust.” What these peo- 
ple havert sufficient imagination to appre- 
ciate, they would eliminate from children’s 
collections. They talk about the average child, 
and the average book for the average child, 
never having learned that there is no average 
among human beings and hence there can’t be 
in the field of art. They don’t know that the 
production of art, like its appreciation, is a 
highly personal and individual experience. 
They think of children’s books as mass-pro- 
duced, and when they talk about what chil- 
dren will read, they are thinking of whole 
rooms full of children all responding to books 
in the same way. ; 

Here again they betray their old-fashioned- 
ness, because today the accent in schools and 
every place else throughout the free countries 
is on the individual—his right to be different. 
No educator worth his salt would discuss any 
phase of classroom procedure today without 
stressing the importance of recognizing indi- 
vidual differences in children. We all know 
that not all children are going to like the same 
book. But because not every child in the 
fourth or fifth grades can read with ease and 
enjoyment The Wind in the Willows is no 
reason, either, for refusing to offer it to chil- 
dren at that grade level. Or for re-writing it 
so that every child, even the poor reader in 
the fourth grade, can read it. 

This brings me to another point in the guid- 
ance of children’s reading as they go beyond 
the four hills. In this connection, I should 
like to quote you something Thomas Mann has 
written. He has said, “A work of art must not 
be a task or an effort; it must not be under- 
` taken against one’s will. It is meant to give 
pleasure, to entertain and enliven. If it does 
not have this effect on a reader, he must put it 
down and turn to something else.” 

Until fairly recently, there was very little 
that a child could turn to when he found the 
book he was reading too difficult for him. 
However there are books being written today 
on the level of the child’s age interest but with 
their vocabularies geared to the child’s reading 
ability, I believe that children’s librarians can- 
not afford a lofty attitude toward this type of 
reading for children. They shouldn’t, that is, 
if they don’t want the literature we have for 
children wiped out, of existence by the re- 
writers, the simplifiers. If we are to save our 
children’s literature, we must give the remedial 
teachers some material to work with. That 
materjal must be written by people who know 
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something about the craft of writing. Other- 


wise the children won't read it. It may be in 
poor taste for me to discuss this category of 
children’s books because I have myself con- 
tributed one title to it. But I feel I must take 
that chance. I made up my mind I was going 
to write an easy book for older children to 
read when at a large teacher’s meeting, I 
discovered someone who was interested in the 
copyright date of Smoky. He planned, as soon 
as the book came into the public domain to 
“clean up its grammar” and to re-write it for 
the remedial reading group. When I re- 
turned home, I began to write a mystery- 
western story with a third-grade vocabulary 


‘and. involving a youth of twenty-one. I had 


no thought that I might thus forestall the re- 
writing of Smoky. I simply felt that as one 
who loved children’s literature and as an au- 


thor of children’s books, it was my duty to ~ 


recognize the need for these special books in 
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a special field and to supply at least one in an | 


effort to save the great books for children. 
I really think if we had enough lively reading 
to give remedial reading teachers, they would 
let the good things alone. I have tried to 
ee some of my confreres to contribute a 

ook apiece to this end. But they are afraid 
of what such a venture would do to their 
literary reputations. I know that River Ranch 
added nothing to mine, but I didn’t expect that 
it would. As a matter of fact, I never thought 
May Massee would publish it. But she did. I 
realized how much courage that took only after 
the reviews came out. 

However there is danger in becoming over- 
enthusiastic about “remedial reading” books. 
Of course as children go beyond the four hills 
we must meet them on the level of their abili- 
ties to read and to appreciate what they read. 
But because only a small proportion of them 
happen to appreciate the finest offerings in 
the field of children’s literature, is no reason for 
discounting the importance of this smaller 
group. It is a temptation, I know, to spend 
your money for the less demanding, less orig- 
inal books, which any child who runs can 
read, They circulate more freely, and it is 
always gratifying at the end of the year to 
show an increased circulation. But we have a 
high responsibility as librarians and authors of 
children’s books. We have a responsibility to 
the future. The leaders -which this world 
will have to depend on in the next generation, if 
it is permitted to last that long, will come from 
the gifted, not the so-called average children. 
It is our responsibility to see that these gifted 
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children have the kind of literary fare that good 
leadership can feed and grow on. Like the 
two kinds of stilts in Carl Sandburg’s story— 

; long or short, there are two kinds of leaders— 

` good or bad. Both kinds have courage; both 
have conviction, But only a good leader com- 
bines with these two qualities, compassion and 
conscience. Now, compassion and conscience 
are somewhat in the realm of stardust. Peo- 
ple are not born with these two qualities; they 
must be developed in the human heart. The 
world is in the mess it’s in now largely be- 
‘cause two of the most powerful leaders the 
world has ever known, though they possessed 
some courage and unlimited amounts of con- 
viction, possessed neither compassion nor con- 
science. The terrible result of their leader- 
ship lies in the tragic fact that Hitler and 
Stalin were able to convince their people that 
„neither compassion nor conscience were im- 
portant. As our children go beyond the four 
„hills, we want them to feel, with ever in- 
creasing certainty, the importance of compas- 
sion and conscience in human affairs. We must 
keep before them those books which will help 
them arrive at this point of view. Such books, 
for instance, as Roller Skates, The Story of 
King Arthur, The Tower by the Sea, The 
Mousewife, The Little Mermaid. Inspirational 
books. 

Circulation figures are only one indication 
of the work children’s librarians are doing. 
And whenever they feel called upon to recite 
them, it might be well to remember what Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson had to say about bigness and 
greatness. “Bigness,” he said, “is impressive; 
greatness is enduring.” That there has been 
great work done in children’s libraries in the 
past is reflected in the kind of reading that is 

y being done today. Oh yes, we have lurid 
paper-backed fiction. But we always have 
had, Among today’s paper-backed books are 
many fine titles and they are selling enor- 
mously. The children’s librarians and the 
children’s book editors who have made good 
children’s books possible and kept the old titles 
in print through their enthusiastic support of 
them, can take much credit for the large 
amount of good reading which is being done in 
America today. 

I have about come to the end of what I 
wanted to say about guiding children through 
the kingdom of books as they go beyond the 
four hills, And yet there remains something I 
want especially to say to the young children’s 

} librarians who have yet themselves, to enjoy the 

view from the summit. E. E. Cummings in one 
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“These studies do not seek to prove any thesis, 
or reflect any point of view. Their purpose is to 
provide a reliable and unbiased record of how 
we have managed certain of our civil liberties 


in war and peace.”—Robert E. Cushman, Cor- 
nell University 


Available Titles in the Series 


THE FEDERAL LOYALTY-SECURITY PROGRAM, Elea- 
nor Bontecou, New York Bar. $5.00 


THe House COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN AC- 
TIVITIES. Robert K. Carr, Dartmouth College. 
$6.50 


Tue STATES AND SUBVERSION. Walter Gellhorn, 
Columbia University, editor. $%.00 


CONSCRIPTION OF CONSCIENCE: The American 
State and the Conscientious Objector, 1940-1947. 
Mulford Q. Sibley, University of Minnesota, 
and Philip E. Jacob, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. $6.50 
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INGTON: The Work of the Canwell Committee. 
Vern Countryman, Yale University. $5.00 


LOYALTY AND LEGISLATIVE ACTION: A Survey 
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University. $4.00 
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Edward L, Barrett, Jr, University of California. 
$5.00 


SECURITY, LOYALTY, AND SCIENCE. Walter Gell- 
horn, Columbia University. $3.00 


FEDERAL PROTECTION OF CIVIL RIGHTS: Quest for 
a Sword. Robert K. Carr, Dartmouth College. 
$3.00 


A New Volume on Civil Rights 


CIVIL RIGHTS IN IMMIGRATION, Milton R. Kon- 
vitz, Cornell University. Discusses civil rights 
in relation to the McCarran-Walter Act. $3.50 


Cornell University Press 
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of his highly diverting non-lectures in The 
Atlantic Monthly recently differentiated be- 
tween being “merely undead” and being “ac- 
tually alive.” Don’t be afraid to be enthusias- 
tic about your work. I don’t have to say that 
to the older children’s librarians—they were 


and they are. It’s you young people who are 


afraid of enthusiasm today. Don’t be merely 
undead; be actually alive. If you feel you 
can't possibly look upon your work as some- 
thing you would be willing to die for, at 
least be glad to live for it. And when doubt 
of its ultimate importance assails you now and 
then, as it certainly must in this atomic age, 
remember this—those who work with children 
must wait for them to climb the summit far 
beyond the four hills before the results of 
that work will show. Don’t be afraid of that 
which is labelled tradition merely because it 
bears that label. Not all that is traditional 
is bad; democracy is itself an American tradi- 
tion. And don’t be afraid of stardust. Pascal 
said a profoundly wise thing when he said: 
“The heart has its reason that reason does not 
know.” ‘ 

About a year ago, I had the good fortune 
to hear Dr. Robert A. Millikan being inter- 
viewed over the radio on the occasion of his 
85th birthday. He was asked what each of us 
could do as individuals to make this a better 
world. He replied that man had now reached 
the place in his scientific development where 
it was actually possible for him to destroy all 
human life upon this planet. In order to avoid 
this tragic outcome of the human experiment, 
he said that it would be necessary for each one 
of us within the circle of our own individual 
orbits to uphold the “twin pillars of science and 
religion” for the future of civilization rested on 
those twin pillars. s 
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So those of us who try within our limits to 
lead our children as they go beyond the four 
hills to a dependence upon those spiritual 
values which have brought forth the best in 
man from the beginning until now, will have 
done much to safeguard the future of man- 
kind. If we keep this obligation before us as 


-we work with children and their books, we 


will not give a wholly unworthy answer when 
and if the question is finally put to us, “I 
have given you a life; what have you done 
with it?” 


Little Vic 





The illustrations used in this article are printed 
with the permission of Viking Press. 
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MARADOR 


REGAL 


RIGIO BINDER 


a 


MARADOR 
Challenger 


AAIE WANDER 


On every ocean and continent, except Africa, Marador 
Binders serve with distinction under conditions ranging 
from the Library of Congress to U.S. Navy troopships. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE 
FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 


out-of-print. 


Albert J. Phiebig, Box 852, White 
Plains, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


PROFESSIONAL librarian to head small public 
library in friendly growing community, 1% hrs. 
from New York and Philadelphia. Starting Decem- 
ber 15th if possible salary $3500 to start. Un- 
usually beautiful colonial building and excellent 
working conditions. Apply to Mrs. John R. Wood- 
ward, Pres. Board of Trustees, 23 Maiden Lane, 

@Toms River, N.J. 
REFERENCE Librarians: Senior I, $3750- 
. $4250; Junior, $8350-$3750, in General Reference 
Department. 5 day, 37% hour week, 4 weeks’ vaca- 
tion, sick leave and retirement benefits. 2 years 
experience required for Senior I; no experience for 
Junior. Apply: Director, Grosvenor Library, Buf- 

falo 2, New York. 


_ Midwest 


BUSINESS Representative, to work outside the 
library. Beginning salary $3700-$4800. Good 
working conditions (4 weeks’ vacation), Degrees 
in business administration and librarianship de- 
sired. Apply: Public Library, Evansville 8, Ind. 

ASSISTANT Librarian, medium size midwest 
public library. Library degree plus supervisory 
experience. Beginning salary $4565. 4 weeks va- 
cation, retirement, sick leave. B 583 

WANTED: General Assistant—some reférence 
and children’s work. Degree required. No experi- 

_ence necessary. 40 hour, 5 day week, 4 weeks 
w vacation, retirement. Beginning salary $3200. 
Decatur, Ilinois, Public Library. 

ASSISTANT Librarian for combined medical, 
nursing, and recreational library in 600 bed gen- 
eral hospital. Library Science degree required, 
experience desirable, some typing ability. 40 hour 
week, permanent. Beginning salary $3288. Auto- 
matic pay increases. Apply Personnel Director, 
Harper Hospital, Detroit 1, Michigan. 

CHILDREN’S and Adult Assistant Librarian 
Vacancies open to qualified applicants who have a 
B.L.S. degree. Maximum age 85. $81 to $99 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. : 
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per week. Write for our formal application and 
ulletin, Department of Personnel, City Hall, Dear- 
born, Michigan. 

CATALOGER, Chicago area Teachers College. 
Five Day 37% hour week, 3 weeks vacation plus 
other school holidays. Salary dependent on train- 
ing and experience. Apply: Librarian, National 
College of Education, Evanston, Illinois. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian for work with rural 
schools and adult community service in picturesque 
midwest county. Salary $3400-$3600; 5 day wk., 
vacation, sick leave, social security. A growin 
service needing enthusiastic person for further de- 
velopment. B 594. 

ASSISTANT Librarian for small public library 
in Northeastern Ohio. Library degree required, 
some experience preferred. Forty-hour week, 
four weeks vacation, retirement. Salary $3,500- 
$3,800, depending upon qualifications. B 597. 

ASSISTANT Librarian. Expanding undergrad- 
uate library of 60,000 volumes. L. S. degree re- 
quired. Some experience with L. C. classification 
and cataloging, including Lynn Alternative classi- 
fication for Catholic books, Some knowledge of 
Government documents desirable. Salary and 
increments based on qualifications. Apply to Li- 
brarian, Albert Emanuel Library. University of 
Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S work, director of, school district 
library system, beginning July.1. Supervision of 
central children’s room, five school stations and 
children’s work in two branch libraries. 88-hour, 
5-day work week; 4 weeks’ vacation; cumulative 
sick leave; retirement system. Qualified librarian 
may start at $4,100 and go to $5,800 in regular 
annual increments. William Chait, Director, Pub- 
lic Library, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

CATALOGER: To do descriptive cataloging of 
medical books printed before 1801. Needs ready 
knowledge of Latin, French, and German, and 
experience in cataloging rare books. Entrance 
salary $5080, 5 day 40 hour week, 2% weeks’ vaca- 
tion, Civil Service Retirement plan. Apply to 
History of Medicine Division, Armed Forces Medi- 
cal Library, 11,000 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Far West 


PACIFIC Northwest University Library has 
opening for an order librarian with or without . 
order experience. Salary dependent upon quali- 
fications, ability and training. B 578 

CATALOGER—County Library System in Cen- 
tral California. Salary range $315-392 depending 
upon experience. For further information write 
County Librarian, Tulare County Free Library, 
Visalia, California. 

JUNIOR librarian: $313-$346 per month. City 
of Richmond, California, needs Junior Librarian 
for work in Children’s Room, Main Library. Open- 
ings in Library’s Bookmobile, Branches and Adult 
Departments of the Main Library, will be filled 
from this examination list. Positions offer perma- 
nent employment in ‘a well-organized, modern. 
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new library, and the advantages of liberal vacation, 
sick leave and retirement benefits. Apply Person- 
nel Department, City Hall, Richmond, Calif, 


Southeast 


HEAD, Reference Department, in West Vir- 
ginia’s largest public library, open January 4. L.S. 
graduation and reference service, including selec- 
tion of materials and supervision of one profes- 
sional assistant. Initial salary $3,288-$4,368 
depending upon experience. Retirement, paid 3 
weeks vacation, 40 hour, 5 day week, sick leave. 
Write Librarian Kanawha County Public Library, 
Lee and Hale Streets, Charleston, W. Va. 

WEST Virginia; Library Commission Headquar- 
ters, Charleston needs: a. Order Librarian $3300- 
$3540 b. Loan-Reference Iibrarian $3300-$3480 
c. Regional consultant $8600-$4140, 37 hour week, 
Social Security, Workmen’s Compensation, 3 
weeks vacation, 4 weeks sick leave, 12 legal holi- 
days per year. Qualifications: graduate of L.S, 
accredited by A.L.A. Duties: a. Expenditure of 
$30,000 annual book budget under the direction 
of headquarters librarian. b. Reference and loan 
service (statewide) to state employees, “mail bor- 
rowers” who have no library service available 
under direction of headquarters librarian. (There 
is one clerical assistant for each of these depart- 
ments.) c. Establishment and/or administration of 
a regional library, under direction of Executive 
Secretary. B 599.. 

WEST Virginia University Library invites ap- 
plications for positions of senior cataloger and 
senior Reference Librarian. Salary range $8350- 
$3870 depending upon experience. For further 
information write: Charles E. Butler, Librarian, 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 


` Canada 


WANTED, May 1, 1954. Head Librarian, Chil- 
dren’s Department, with degree in library science, 
wide knowledge of children’s literature, imagina- 
tion, executive and administrative ability. Salary 
$3800-$4400. Send application with references to 
Secretary, Victoria Public Library Board, Victoria, 
B.C., before February 1, 1954. 


Hawaii 


PERIODICAL and Film librarian needed. 
Growing collection offers challenge for interested 
person. Library school degree, U.S. citizenship, 
l year of experience, preferably in audio-visual 
work, Salary $3100 yearly increases to $3850, 
vacation, sick leave, retirement. Apply Librarian, 
Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 18, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SCHOOL librarian, B.S, in L.S., woman, wishes 
teaching, reference or circulation position for sum- 
mer of 1954. College, public library and teaching 
experience. B 590 

CATALOGER, B.L.S., M.A. wants position 
teaching in summer session, July and August, 1954. 
Has had cataloging experience in public, special, 
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government, and school libraries, and teaching 
experience in accredited library school. Holds 
U. S. Civil Service rating. Will go anywhere. 
B 598. : 

M.S.—COLUMBIA University Library School. 
Married male, age 44, wishes to locate perma- 
nently in New England on the basis of 9 or 10 & 
months a year. Background of college and public 
library work. Engaged in graduate study at pres- 
ent. B 581. 

COLLEGE Reference Librarian and teacher of 
library science, woman, M.A.L.S., desires work 
for summer, 1954. College, university and sec- 
ondary school experience. B 595, 

MATURE man, in forties, specialized public 
relations and personnel seeks opportunity public 
or college library; Harvard doctorate higher and 
adult education; no specialized library training. 
B 591. 

WOMAN: B.A. and B.S. in L.S.; fourteen years 
varied library experience including high schools, 
college reference, school supervisory, acquisition 
and bibliographic in special fields here and abroad, 
available January Ist. Box 593. ' +, 

SCHOOL librarian, woman, M.A., M.S.L.S. de- 
grees, delighted with current employment, excel- . 
lent references, desires teaching position or Library 
Workshop director and consultant work on Library 
School staff for Summer 1954. Experience: all 
phases of organization and administration of col- 
lege and school library work, teaching background 
including teaching of Library Service, Publicity, 
and work as counselor, Lisrany WORKSHOP or- 
ganizer and consultant, specialist in Children’s 
and Young Adult’s Library Service, intense work 
in Bibliopaphy and Reference Services, special 
study in field of Cataloging. Box B 592. 

WOMAN, B.S. (Ed.); M.S. (Ed.) and M.S. in 
Library Science—experienced teacher and librarian, 
wishes position as instructor in Library Science for 
summer school 1954. B 596. 

LIBRARIAN-—-Ph.D., B.L.Se., M.A. Married, 
42; man; 2 children, 9 & 12. Bookseller; subject 
specialist (Sociology, Philosophy); teacher. Desires 
position in research or college library; administra- 
tion, or special collections, acquisitions, book--y 
searching, bibliography. Special interest: History 
of ideas; Book collections. Write to Lewis Paul 


Kohrs, 2208 Stuart Street, Berkeley 5, California. 








STECHERT-HAFNER Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World's Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
EXPERT LIBRARY SERVICE 


Books and Periodicals in ALL LANGUAGES 

© Large, representative stocks of foreign and 
domestic titles, current and out of print in 
all fields, for.immediate delivery at lowest 
prices. 

e Rapid, direct importation and thorough 
search service through worldwide facilities. 

Foreign Branches 


PARIS ' STUTTGART 














LONDON LEIPZIG 
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1 9 D 4 2 Å voeo D EVELOPMENTS 


COUNTY AND REGIONAL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 
Gretchen K. Schenk 
January, 1954 272 pages $5.25 


Discusses the administration and operation’of county and regional libraries, the basis for 
large unit libraries, their place in the community and their relation to local government. 
Tells how to conduct campaigns for the establishment of these library systems and points 
out dangers to avoid, based on past experiences. Contains excellent chapters on book- 
mobile and special services, personnel, and public relations. Written by an authority with 
a wide scope of grassroots experience. Appendix and selected bibliography. 


Books and People; The Wealth Within. 16mm sound film in 
color; running time 14 min. Shows how citizens can start a library 
and what library service can do for the people. Also shows the 
services of the state extension agency to the county library and to 
the community wishing to establish county service. $110 a print, 
prepaid. Preview print available on request. , 


How to Start a Public Library. A practical guide for community 
groups interested in starting a library. Tells what, why, and how to 
plan. Good campaign material. 10p. Mimeographed. 5 copies, 15c; 
10, $1.25; 25, $2.50; 50, $4; 100, $6.75. 


A National Plan for Public Library Service. Analyzes the Amer- 
ican public library today. Shows what can be done to improve 
existing services. “A book which can change the course of the public 
library movement in North America.” 168p. $3 


GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS: 7TH ED. SUPPLEMENT 1950-1952 
Constance M. Winchell and Olive A. Johnson 
February 1, 1954 140 pages Probably $3. 


Describes approximately 1000 useful reference works in all fields, published for the most 
part from 1950 through the first half of 1953. Includes, in addition, a few earlier titles 
omitted from the 7th edition. Categories, critical annotations, coding, and bibliographic 
information follow the same pattern as in the 7th edition. Brings up-to-date this basic work 
for scholars, reference workers, and library school students. 


Guide to Reference Books. 7th ed. Describes 5500 currently useful 
works in all fields. Expanded sections in science and technology, 
more annotations, improved index. 1951. 645p. $10 


Book Selection. Discusses differences in approach to evaluation and 
offers criteria for judging books in each of main D.C. divisions. 
Describes selection aids for all types of libraries. 369p. $2.75 


AMERICAN’ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION $ CHICAGO I] 
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<.. If all my jobs 


were made as easy P’? 


—has been the quick reaction of hundreds of school and public librarians 
all over the country upon seeing these Childcraft teaching aids. Based on 
actual use in cooperating schools which are listed in each program, they 
help you to go directly to whatever extra material, aids and ideas a Kin- 
dergarten, Ist, 2nd, or 3rd Grade teacher is seeking. 
Easy to use. Each teaching aid suggests successful Fall, Winter, and Spring 
school activities. All are developed step by step: preparation, approach, 
activities, evaluation. Over 2000 references provide appropriate songs, 
stories, exhibits, experiments and projects. 
Proved practical. All contents are the result of daily teaching experiences 
in widely different types of schools. 


Make your library service to teachers of young children easier . . 
save time too! Simply fill in the coupon below. 


. and 
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Ciny. ae ad : 5 child development plan 
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ae . Field Enterprises, Educational Division 


È Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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LICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Directions in School Library Service Toda’ 
The West in Fiction # 
Placement—To Be or Not To Be fo 







...t0 even 
greater heights in 
QUALITY, SCOPE and USEFULNESS 


The 1954 Edition of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is now ready 


Among important new articles are: American Colonies; Baseball; Christ- 
mas; Chicago; Dogs; Dolls; Family; Fishing; Hawaiian Islands; “How 
to Tell a Story” (under Storytelling); India; Thomas Jefferson; Mar- 
riage; Psychology; Union of South Africa; Vocations. 


Here is the score for the 1954 Compton Building Program: 


New articles.... ccc eee cence 289 New illustrations 


Revised articles........ 00000006783 in black and white........+-.1,033 
` New illustrations in color.........117 NEW MGPS.ssereeearerenenecee es s4Q 
Pages addedsssasecccenerers ee 206 





For a more complete report covering changes in this important 
1954 edition, write for “Compton High Lights for 1954.” Please 
address your request to the Library Service Department. 


F. E. COMPTON AND COMPANY -> 1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, II 
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Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Chicago, It., with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 
3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, 
amended February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918, 


S€bscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. Mailed regularly to members only. 


Single copies of news issues 
25¢ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


ANOTHER 








SCOTCH BRAND 


ermanent mending tape 


AN ENTIRELY NEW PRODUCT FOR PAGE MENDING 


Demco is the first to offer libraries this completely new 
cellulose acetate mending tape — perfected after 10 
years of test and experiment. No relation to Scotch 


mail thi S cellophane tape, new Scotch Mending Tape stays 
crystal clear and shrink-proof, leaves no gummy resi- 


coupon for due. Write on it with pen or pencil, 
ORDER COMPLETE SUPPLIES -Now —- equip every 


1 desk in the library with handy short rolls of Scotch 
on y the : dot-service! Mending Tape! The tape fits your present dispensers, 
att i and can be stored for years without deterioration. 
a” x 180” rolls SCHOOL LIBRARIANS! Tell your principal how 

12 for $4.22 l inexpensively Scotch Mending Tape repairs text 
l it! 
%" x 1296" rolls book pages! Every classroom needs it! 


(available Feb. 15) 
$1.68 each 
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Demco Library Supplies, Dept. W 1 

Box 1070, Madison 1, Wisconsin i 

. g Please send me the following quantities of Scotch Mend- 1 
Other widths and sizes ina Tape. 1 
available soon l 

[] 

i] 

1 

i 

i 


PAEO PEAS cartons (12 rolls, No. 1022) ~ = ea, $4.22 


: 
1 
‘ Faianta rolls (No. 1023)- - = = = ea, $1.68 
i 
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its the 


New 


icrocard | 


Keader 





Latest design plus new knob 
activated card moving mech- 
anism guarantees easy, clear 
readability.Card holder auto- 
matically opens for insertion, 
closes and holds Microcards 
firmly and always in ‘square. 


Write- 


For complete infor- 
mation and price | 
- of all models. 


ist 





NO EYE STRAIN, PAGE AFTER PAGE 
OF EFFORTLESS, EASY READING. 


Libraries, public or private, throughout ’ 


the country are adopting the new Micro- 
card Reader for the quick, easy, convenient 
way to serve their readers. Books, charts, 
records, documents, etc. previously pre- 
served by Microcards are enlarged 26 times 
and centered on a screen 91%” x 1014”. 
Focussing knob quickly brings type into 
sharp clean focus, control knobs locate 
desired page with a minimum of movement. 
The Model 6A. (illustrated) has fast F1.5 
lens and wide angle screen . . . $255.00 

The model 6 has an F3.5 lens for softer 
light, and Fresnel type screen .. . $245.00 


THE MICROCARD CORPORATION | 


READER DIVISION 
BOX 314A, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Arrangements have been made with Kodak Ltd. of England to produce a similar reader. 
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THESE BOYS AND GIRLS MAKE TEACHING A PLEASURE 





ARE THEY YOUR STUDENTS? 


It’s a wonderful experience for everybody when 
Tue Book or KNow ence becomes regular 
classroom equipment. 

Makes children WANT to learn. Tue Book or 
KNOWLEDGE answers every question the child 
can ask... factually, completely, quickly. But 
putting the facts on paper is only the start of the 
job for this unique reference work. With its 
news-picture format and its fascinating narrative 
technique, it stirs the child’s curiosity, tempts 
him to read on into broader fields of knowledge. 
Suddenly he discovers the most important fact 
of all: that learning is fun. 

Reinforces the teacher's efforts. Once learning 
becomes fun, “looking it up” becomes a fascinat- 


ing habit. Within days, teachers find students 
reaching for Tue Book or KNOWLEDGE at every 
step. They find, too, that its comprehensive 
articles make superb supplementary texts, while 
its 20 volumes give them a chance to set up as 
many as 20 simultaneous study projects. 
Enriches the school curriculum. With its 7,600 
pages ...its 12,700 informative pictures (many 
in full color) ... its hundreds of accurate articles 
kept modern by continuous revision ... and its 
more-than 40,000 alphabetically arranged index 
references, THE Book or KNOWLEDGE is proving 
itself a daily asset in classrooms everywhere. 
Write today for complete information on the 
latest edition of THE Book or KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 
The Enc eres Americana, Grolier Enc’ syclopedia, 


The Book of Knowledge, Richards 


pical Encyclopedia, Lands and 


eoples, The Book of Popular Science, 
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Imagine a parade without colorful banners and flags whip- 
' ping in the breeze. Why — the spectacle would fall flat. The 
crowd would melt away without a single cheer. l 
You know, too, that tests prove that bright bindings in- 
crease a book's circulation; that eyes see and hands reach for 
colorful books. 
For this reason, many Librarians select HOLLISTON 
ROXITE LIBRARY BUCKRAM when their battered books 
need rebinding. For the alive colors in HOLLISTON BUCK- 
RAM stay alive; do not turn dull and flat as the years pass. 
Of course, books bound in HOLLISTON BUCKRAM do 
grow old but they age mighty gracefully. 
Give new life to your older books by specifying , 
HOLLISTON BUCKRAM. And write us for samples of this  ' 
durable, colorful fabric. Then, test it right in your own library. 







THE HOLLISTON MILLS, mc. TO THE BINDER 


Holliston Buckram tak» y 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS stomping or. prinia- ca: 
NEW YORK «+ PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO ily with full clean coverage 





t 
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Letters from 
Our Readers 


FREE FOR ALL 


ds and Titles 


The schools like to think that their tasks are 
sely related to the fine work that is done by the 
waries, and that neither the libraries nor the 
hools would enjoy much success without the 
iendly help and support of the other. 

I, personally, have known so many instances 
vhen libraries gave help and inspiration to stu- 
lents and to me that I am reluctant to protest a 
ommon practice of libraries, even though it is 
ne that annoys my colleagues and me. This 
ractice, which seems to have nothing to commend 
, is the listing of book titles with a curious dis- 
sgard for capitals. 

There are no text books that teach boys and 
irls to write titles with capitalization of first 
zords and proper nouns only, Our leading maga- 
tines and newspapers have never given up the 
practice of capitalizing all important words or all 
words in titles. I think it not strange that schools 
hesitate to urge students to consult book lists from 
the libraries or to post in the classroom a list of 
thirty or more titles like Paton, Alan, Too late the 
phalarope. 

Surely it is not for efficiency that libraries have 
given up capital, letters. I doubt that there has 

been any computation of time saved by use of 
‘the lower case. The much lamented ignorance of 

secretarial help cannot be the reason, since one 
needs considerable training in knowing what words 
to capitalize or not to capitalize in these library 
listings. It would not be for beauty’s sake, we 
know, for these lists look no more interesting than 

a manufacturer’s inventory of rope and twine. I 

can’t imagine wanting to read You shall know 

them or paying six dollars for a copy of The loom 
of language, and no ad-man, salesman, or reviewer, 
_ it seems, expects it of me. 


Froyo Ruxxer, head 
Department of English 
Newton H.S., Newtonville 60, Mass. 


The contention that the catalog card is a 
oorious thing for a child to comprehend is a 
‘lid one. Physically, the type is usually too 
aall. We should use complete capitalization of 
. letters—author’s name, title of work, imprint 
that is at all necessary for the juvenile borrower) 
id any annotations. What with poor lighting and 
1y print, it is no: wonder that a child turns from 
catalog rubbing his eyes. Small print is one 
use of numerous fixations per line—successions 
stops and starts—and regressions—moving back 
er the line. è 
"ei, the mere fact that so many reading prob- 
are being encountered in our schools; the 
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PLASTI-LAC BOOK SPRAY 
Makes Messy Brushing Obsolete 


a 
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SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (bal 
iP G 


Library Service Dlviston 
66 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, N.J. 

Send one 12 oz, can of PLASTI-LAC Book Spray 
under your SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: If not satisfied, 
we don’t pay the invoice. 


Library .........0¢ Leila eicieus EAA EEA 
Address as ronianer RH eG ae Oa le HOTS 


BOOST CIRCULATIONS 


of your 
JUVENILE TITLES 
with 
“Bound to Stay Bound” 
BINDINGS 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 


Catalogs on Request 
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Bring your library equipment planning problems to VM p 













Virginia Metal Products, Ine., large, 
modern plant in Orange, Virginia for 
production of library equipment, com- 
prises 170,000 sq. ft. 


WM By utilizing the unmatched skill and 
experience of Virginia Metal Products 
you secure greatest benefits in new 
construction or remodeling. For VMP 
bookstacks, carrels and books convey- 
ors now function in America’s newest, 
most modern libraries...large and 
small, 


Of rugged, durable steel, VMP book- 
stacks and equipment never warp, sag, 
crack or change dimension. You get 
maximum space utilization. The clean, 
sweeping lines of VMP steel book- 
stacks, the flush, modern appearance 
of shelving, the luxurious, baked-on 
. finish, make VMP bookstacks 
and equipment the ultimate 
in functional beauty. 


iti! YOURS: Colorful library 
4" bookstack equipment catalog. 
“ Gives complete information 
on shelves, stacks, carrels seminar 
study rooms, conveyors, file systems, 
and accessories. Yours without obliga- 
tion. Just write “library catalog” on 
letterhead or card, and mail today. 
Virginia Metal Products, Inc,, Dept. 
ALA-2, Orange, Virginia. 


Free-standing carrel units and MOBILWALL study room, 
‘ “are ; rory RET Beg 













VMP STEEL LIBRARY STACKS and equip- 
ment add functional beauty to modern libraries. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL 
Movable Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and 
Frames. 
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knowledge that children are losing the desired 
habit of acquiring enlightenment from printed 
sources, serves notice to the library profession. Let 
us not be near-sighted; and, let us begin with the 
card catalog. 
- HERBERT DEUTSCHE 
Catalog Department 

Brooklyn (N.Y.) Publig Library 


Thanks to readers Rinker and Deutsche. Cata- 


logers, come in.—Ed. 


Index 
In the ALA Bulletin, December issue, received 
today, I noticed in the index the “Mc’s” are sepa- 
rated from the “Mac’s.” Is this a revised ALA 
rule for filing? 
MARGARET DOBERTY 
Wilmette, Il, 
No.—Ed. 
Volume and Number? 


What about volume and issue numbers on the 


* cover? I note that with the change of cover last 


ae 


January they disappéared. As librarians, we ought 

to try to follow our own recommendations, which 

if I am not mistaken, ask publishers to place their 
useful adjuncts on the cover. 

i GeorcE E, PETTENGIL, librarian 

American Institute. of Architects 

Washington 6, D.C. 
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trated booklet on the Gaylord Electric Book Charg- 
ing Machine, 


Ja lord Bros. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1953 


Another Book List by 
Library Products, Inc. 


Increase circulation in your library by using these 
attractive folders which list the Notable Books 
of 1953, with descriptive annotations. Printing of 
this list by Library Products, Inc., is authorized, 
by the Public Libraries Division. The folders are 
printed in two colors and are designed to attract 
interest. 


The following prices include imprinting with the 
name of your library: 


100—$ 5,00 
200—- 7.50 


2000—$ 31.50 
2500—~ 35.00 
500— 10.00 5000-— 60.00 
1000— 16.50 10,000— 100.00 


ORDER NOW FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 
IN FEBRUARY 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Ine. 


Box 552, Sturgis, Mich, 
FORMERLY STURGIS PRINTING €O., INC 





You cw Amisto 


for less than $1.00 a Week! 


You can lease a Gaylord Electric Book 
Charging Machine for only $50 a year. Here 
is a reliable assistant for your charging desk 
that guarantees accuracy, speed and 
neatness, It’s the modern efficient way to 
handle rush periods, yet costs much less than 
a part time assistant. Your staff will appreci- 
ate this mechanical assistant which gives 
proof of the charge PRINTED on 
the card! 


today for your FREE copy of this illus 























LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Standard Library 
Furniture 
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Yes, Picture Covers* have “Reader Appeal.” They 
are chosen every time for their color, their beauty, 
their brilliance! 

Picture Covers” are buckram covers used for prebind- 
ing and rebinding. Their striking art work, beautifully 
reproduced by SCREEN PROCESS, gives far more 
brilliance than ordinary printing and endures longer. A 
wide range of colors, highlights and shadows, made pos- 
sible only through the unusual techniques of creative art 
and scientific application, produce covers which are color- 
ful and eye-catching. Such covers have a magnetic qual- 
ity to attract MORE readers. 

Picture Covers* help your budget, too — the special 
plastic inks take more punishment than regular inks —. 
and as applied — will outlast them many times. Yet, 
Picture Covers” cost no more. 

The next time you order binding, be sure to specify 
Br plished by Picture Covers* MADE ONLY by Picture Cover 
Julian Messner, Inc.’ Bindings, Inc., and available from all good binders. 

Send today for a sample Picture Cover*-—no obligation. 


(Bicture Co VEI BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS INC, * 


33 NASSAU AVENUE, BROOKLYN 22, NEW YORK 
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Outdoor school—and library—at an 
orphanage in North Carolina’s 
mountains! These youngsters, hav- 
ing caught a butterfly, check it in 
an encyclopedia. This picture was 
snapped by Elvajean Hall, co-or- 
dinator of library services, Newton, 
(Mass.) Public Schools. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association, 
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COLLIERS - 
The All-Purpose School Encyclopedia 







20 Volumes 
Durably Bound in 


Library Buckram Price to 


Schools 
Only 
$159.00 


America’s Most Attractive and Lowest-priced Major Encyclopedia 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is as up-to-date as we believe it is possible for any Encyclo- 
pedia to be. COLLYER’S fresh from-the-ground-up attractive presgatation of material wonder- 
fully complements the school curriculum. 


COLLIER’S clear type, profuse illustrations, unique Bibliographies and master Index bring 
unexpected pleasure to students pursuing classroom assignments. They find COLLIER’S is cur- 
rent. 


Here are the comments of a New York High School Teacher—“As a Teacher of English in 
Haaren High School, I have frequent occasion to make assignments for research in 
COLLIER’S ENC YCLOPEDIA, which I consider the best of Reference Books for High 
School purposes.” 


Check on what COLLIER’S will do for your Student Library—Compare it for Science and 
Literature coverage, Recency, Readability, Illustrations and Price. 


For illustrated booklet, reviews and terms write-—Library 





Division, Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640-5th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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In Nashville a library patron recently wrote a prize-winning 
letter to The Nashville Tennessean on the subject of the public 
library. He begins by describing himself as “a bumbling, absent- 
minded person who cannot move quietly in a library or any place 
else and finds it impossible to return books within the allotted 


EDITORIAL 


Staff 
EDITOR 


Ransom L. Richardson 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


time.” Confessing that he has been at sword’s point with librarians 
all his life, he blames the beginning of hostilities on “the little old 
ladies that defend the dignity of libraries from the likes of me. . . 


these worthies view the rattling of a chair as a 
sign of uncouthness and seem to imply with a 
scowl that the keeping of overdue books is an 
offense approximating the gravity of criminal 
assault and that the fine of two cents a day in 
no measure atones for the crime.” 

Impelled by such beginnings to engage in 
surreptitious warfare, the writer describes some 
of his military operations, such as tramp- 
ing in out of the rain and loudly blaming in- 
clement weather for the sad condition of the 
books under his arm. Another tactical maneu- 
ver he relates is to return overdue volumes 
“with much fanfare, slamming the books down 
on the return counter with a bang and an- 
nounce leeringly, ‘I believe I owe you a few 
pennies on these, Auntie.’” 

His punch line arises out of the circum- 
stances of his ultimate capitulation. This be- 
gins upon his arrival in Nashville, where he 
is annoyed to find his usual attack opposed 
by smiling faces, A spirit of helpful friendli- 
ness proves too much for him: “Their atomic 
weapon,” he writes, “was the unbelievable view 
that keeping books overdue is a human failing!” 

Taken as a whole this letter does credit to 
the writer, the newspaper, and the Nashville 
Public Library. None of these, directly or by 
implication, hides the attack behind the smoke 
screen of library rules and regulations. To do 
so, the letter implies, would be too easy and as 
useless as tilting at moon and tide. Quite 
the contrary. The obvious (and legitimate) ob- 
jects of attack are librarians and library assist- 
ants whose spirits and training are inadequate 
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to the needs of basic public relations. 

This letter, in a word, witnesses the validity 
of the precept that public relations begins at 
home. It’s an easy precept to understand but 
inordinately difficult to apply. At least many 
library supervisors seem to feel that its implica- 
tions are not compatible with the theory that 
the elements of public relations are a responsi- 
bility of hometraining supported by the ele- 
mentary school. Theoretically the desk attend- 
ant has already been trained. As a child he 
has presumably become acquainted sometime 
before adolescence with the idea of courtesy. 
He may even be expected to know that in ex- 
pressing friendliness a frown is somewhat less 
effective than a smile. In actual practice, how- 
ever, the desk attendant may give evidence 
that he managed to omit the years between the 
cradle and high school graduation, At such 
evidence, it is a great temptation for a super- 
visor to throw up his hands, feeling that the 
problem is a matter of personality and, of 
course, quite incurable. 

There may be any number of reasons, legiti- 
mate and otherwise, why a public-serving staff 
or any of its members acts in a manner which 
repels rather than attracts the library patron. 
That improvement can be brought about—im- 
provement productive of the most beneficial re- 
sults—is evident from the Nashville letter. 
“Their atomic weapon . . . the unbelievable 
view that keeping books overdue is a human 


failing.” 
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SEND FOR YOUR 
Free Catalog of LIBRI-POSTERS | 


A WIDE SELECTION of display posters—~printed in colors— 
size 9” x 12”—for use on bulletin boards and in similar loca- 
tions. A simple way to publicize your library at petty cash 
cost. Complete catalog now available. 


_ FOR SCHOOL, PUBLIC, ARMED FORCES AND SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES = " 


Display them in the area you serve 


SCHOOLS: In corridors, 
study rooms, classrooms, 
recreation rooms, gyms, 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES: In 
public buildings, stores, 
business places, industrial 


wherever students will see 
them. 


ARMED FORCES: In 
barracks, recreation halls, 
PX's ete. 


plants, clubs, Y's, 
churches, meeting places. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES: In 
offices and other com- 
pany properties. 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON! 
HADDON WOOD IVINS Publisher of Libri-Posters 
56 Earl Street, Newark 8, New Jersey 
~ O Please send free Catalog of Libri-Posters. 
ED toua rome LBRT: 


NOTE: posters supplied with appropriate signa- 
ture at bottom—"Your Library", "Public Library", 
"School Library", "Base Library", "Post Library", 
"County Library". 





















RIGID PLASTIC BACK COVERS IN COLOR 
FLEXIBLE TRANSLUCENT FRONT COVERS | 
Marador Challenger binders will now be made 
with rigid plastic back covers in colors to harmo- 
nize with the four spine colors offered. Designed for 
vertical racks, either of the all-plastic covers can 
fray or become dog-eared. They are waterproof, 
non-inflammable, durable, practical. 


ALL-PLASTIC 
FULL COVER VISIBILITY 
INTERCHANGEABILITY 
ELECTRONIC BONDS 

2 TYPES OF METAL PARTS 


CHOICE OF SPINE COLORS: 
BROWN—GREEN—RED—BLUE 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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about SNEAD BOOK STACKS 


DIAGRAMS AND PICTURES illustrate instal- 
lations and arrangements for maximum 
space utilization, convertible installations, 
and layouts for faster, more efficient 
library service. 


" THIS NEW G/W CATALOG is a guide to 


planning efficient, modern book storage 
and service equipment for new or remod- 
eled libraries. It includes all elements of 
the famous “Snead System,” which is 
now manufactured and sold exclusively 
by Globe-Wernicke. 


SECTION TITLES INCLUDE: 
Stee] Book Stacks 
Library Planning Data 
Types of Book Stacks 

. Multi-tier Construction 
‘Compact Storage 
Automatic Conveyors 
Stack Accessories ` 
Aisle Lighting 


VISION LINE 
SNEAD SYSTEM 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


` 


PLANNING SERVICE by G/W library en- 
gineers is offered to architects, library 
planning and operating committees, and 
librarians, without cost or obligation. 


SWEET’S ARCHITECTURAL FILE will carry this 
catalog to architects. Separate copies are 
free to others interested; please make re- 
quest on institutional letterhead, to 





TECHNIPLAN EQUIPMENT 
Cincinnati 12, Ohle 
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for your Kibrary T 
THE NEW FREELINE 210° 






xA 
TRULY 
APRONLESS 
TABLE 


The approach is new. 
We've. combined SIMPLICITY —for freshness of design, 
with modern, structural engineering, 
for STRENGTH without bulk 
to give you the 210 FREELINE. 
It’s today's table, 
guaranteed for many thousand tomorrows. 







MEMO TO MEMBERS 


ALLOTMENT OF DUES TO ALA DIVISIONS 


This statement has been prepared by the Comptroller of ALA in order that the membership may 
be better acquainted with the method of allotting dues to divisions under the present Divisional 
Financial Formula, proposed to and accepted experimentally by the divisions in the Fall of 1951. 

For those members who specify divisional choice the ALA allots 60% of the regular dues pay- 
ment to the division up to a maximum allotment of $6 but only 20% of the dues of each member 


paying $3. 
Examples: If one division is selected - 

Member's dues Allotment to Balance to 

payment to ALA Division ALA 

$3.00 $ .€<0 $ 2.40 

6.00 3.60 2-40 

7.00 4-20 2.80 

8.00 4.80 3.20 

10.00 6.00 4.00 

16.00 6.00 10.00 

20.00 6.00 14.00 


Each member may select membership in one division at no extra cost beyond his regular ALA 
dues, but for each additional division selected an additional payment of 20% of his dues (up to 
a maximum of $2) must be added to his regular dues payment. . 

Under the Divisional Financial Formula the additional amount paid by the member selecting 
more than one division is added to the basic divisional allotment and the sum of these is divided 
equally among the divisions selected. 

If two divisions are selected - 


Regular dues Additional Total Total Allotment Balance 
payment dues payment dues payment allotment to each to 
by member by member to ALA to divisions division ALA 
r3 3.00 $ .60 $ 3.60 $ .60+ .60 = 1.20 . § 2.40 
6.00 1.20 7.20 3.604 1.20 = 4.80 2.40 2.40 
7.00 1.40 8.40 4.204 1.40 = 5.60 2.80 2.80 
8.00 1.60 9.60 4.804 1.60 = 6.40 3.20 3.20 
10.00 2.00 12.00 6.004 2.00 = 8.00 4-00 4-00 
16.00 2.00 18.00 6.004 2.00 = 8.00 4.00 10.00 
20.00 2.00 22.00 6.004 2.00 = 8.00 4.00 14.00 
If three divisions are selected - 
3.00 1.20 4.20 .60+ 1.20 = 1.80 -60 2.40 
6.00 2-40 8.40 3.604 2.40 = 6.00 2.00 2.40 
7.00 2.80 9.80 4.20t 2.80 = 7.00 2.33 2.81 
8.00 3.20 11.20 4-80¢ 3.20 = 8.00 2.66 3.22 
10.00 4.00 14.00 6.00+ 4.00 "10.00 3.33 4.01 
16.00 4-00 20.00 6.004 4.00 =10.00 3.33 10.01 
20.00 4.00 24.00 6.00+ 4.00 =10.00 3633 14.01 


These examples might be extended up to seven division selections and allotments to divisions 
would vary in accordance with the number of divisional selections. 





ALA ON THE ATR - Good Reading will be the subject for discussion on Sunday, February 7, on the 
Northwestern University Reviewing Stand, which is broadcast coast to coast on the Mutual Network. 
In most localities this half-hour program is heard at 10:30 AM, Sundays. The program is being 
developed in connection with ALA's Midwinter Meeting, where, annually, the Notable Books announce- 


ment is made. 
Pee eel 
David H. Clift 
January 18, 1954 Executive Secretary 
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new materials on better living | 
for reference, display and adult education programs 


—available automatically every 90 days through 


human relations aids 


PACKET SERVICE 


Here is a special resource to help your library give service on a subject many want 
to know more about: happy, constructive family and social living. Every 90 days, 
subscribers receive selected samples of the newest publications from everywhere, plus 
information on new audio-visual items, plus guides on how and when to use them. 

This service eliminates the time-consuming task of obtaining items one by one, keeps 
at your finger tips a good sampling of the best current materials in the field. Each 
Packet brings you 6 to 9 different items, and a subscription is only $6 annually, less 
than the cost of the sample materials alone. : 


human relations aids 

is a non-profit clearing house for 
educational materials in family 
life, human relations, and mental 
health. Its Board of Consultants 
includes: 


Eva H. Grant, Editor, the Na- 
tional Parent Teacher Magazine. 


J. D. Griffin, M.D., General Direc- 
tor, Canadian Mental Health 
Association. : 


J. L. Hymes, Jr., Ph.D., Professor 
of Education, George Peabody 
College. 


Rev. Richard E, Lentz, Executive 
Director, Joint Department of 
Family Life, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ. 


Ralph H. Ojemann, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor, Psychology and Parent 
Education, Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, State University 
of Iowa. 


Robert H. Sutherland, Ph.D., 
Director, Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene. 


Frank F. Tallman, M.D., Profes- 
sor of Psychiatry, University of 
Southern California, 


> save time and trouble—use this request form 


Enter my subscription for one year, and send me my 
first resource PACKET, If not satisfied, I have the privi- 
lege of returning it within 10 days for refund. 


O $6 enclosed ` O Bill library 


name 





library 





address 








city 








zone state 





human relations aids 
1790 Broadway New York City 19, New York 


me ma om me u pe m m mm s m o e a on e a A aS pa e a a m s a A A D OS OA D O eee 
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RACHAEL DEANGELO 
Executive Secretary, AASL 


A necessity in 


THE LIBRARY today’s school -> 


Ir Is GENERALLY agreed that the library is an integral and indispensable part of the good 
modern school. It is equally as important in the elementary school as in the high school. Its 
function is to help teachers do a better job of teaching and to help boys and girls do a better 
job of learning. No textbook, regardless of how good it might be, will suffice. A wide range of 
instructional materials of all kinds, on all subjects, at all levels of reading difficulty, easily accessi- 
ble, is required to meet the individual needs of boys and girls. 

It is alarming to observe in architectural exhibits such as the ones at AASA the number of 
schools planned without a library. This is poor economy, It is omitting the service center of 
the school which is as important as the classrooms. Every school needs a library. If you are 
planning a new building or remodeling an old one, make sure you include a library and if pos- 
sible the essential features of that room as given in the plan below. The purpose of the library 
and its function in the school can be defeated by a small room poorly planned. The librarian 
with her special knowledge of the needs and the program and the architect working together can 
achieve a functional library which may cost no more than one planned without the help and 
advice which is available. 

The American Association of School Librarians has at Headquarters a descriptive file by states 
of 178 new and remodeled school libraries throughout the country which are examples of good 
planning. This material is available to the public. There is also available for loan a collection 

. of 275 pictures, 49 floor plans, 30 blueprints and 52 colored slides of libraries of all types and 
sizes. For further information write to the Executive Secretary, American Association of School 
Librarians, 50 E. Huron Stréet, Chicago 11, Minois. ` 

Additional help may be had from the selected list of materials described below. 


FLOOR PLAN OF A SCHOOL LIBRARY 


A. Browsing Area F. Librarian’s Desk 
B. Storage G. Circulation Desk 
C. Office-Workroom H. Card Catalog 

D. Sink & Counter J. Conference Room 
E. Table K. Conference Room 


Library seats 74 in main reading room. 

North and East sides of library are 6’ 7” 
shelving with windows above. 

Folding partition between J and H. 

North and East sides of office and west sides 
of conference rooms are glass partitions |. 
above counter height shelving. 











Main Corridor 
HELPFUL REFERENCES ON PLANNING SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


American Association of School Librarians. Kentucky. Department of Education. FUNC- 


Committee on Planning School Library Quarters. 

DEAR MR, ARCHITECT. 2d ed. ALA. 1952. $.50, 
Practical suggestions for administrators, librarians 
and architects interested in planning efficient 
school libraries. Illustrated with photographs, 
diagrams, layouts and equipment. 


Erbes, Raymond G., Jr. LIBRARY PORT- 

FOLIO (In NATION’S SCHOOLS, Apr., 1954). 
Latest thinking and practice in planning school 
libraries. 


Illinois Library Association. Subcommittee of 
the Planning Board. PLANNING SCHOOL LI- 
BRARY QUARTERS. ALA. 1950. $1.50. 

Discusses location of library room, lighting, lay- 

out, furniture and equipment for housing ma- 

terials: books, pamphlets, maps, records, etc. 

Contains pictures, floor plans and suggested lists 

of minimum equipment. 
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TIONAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES: STANDARDS 
AND EQUIPMENT. Dept. of Ed, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. ‘ 


Contains realistic standards and plans. 


New England School Development Council and 
New England School Library Association. Joint 
Library Committee. EVERY SCHOOL NEEDS 
A LIBRARY. New England School Development 
Council, 20 Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass. $1.00. 

Contains much well organized specific informa- 

tion. 


Filmstrip: McJenkin, Virginia and Moon, Kath- 
leen. SCHOOL LIBRARY QUARTERS. ALA. 
1952. 98 frame 85mm. $15.00. 

Shows in.color attractive, economical, and effi- 

cient library quarters in actual schools. 
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Directions in School Library Service Today 


Headline 
Questions by a 


School Administrator 


Irsy B. CARRUTH 


In the last few years, school library serv- 
ice has increasingly occupied the attention 
of school administrators. To illustrate some 
of the library problems with which they are 
concerned, the following questions were pro- 
posed by Irby B. Carruth, superintendent of 
the Austin (Texas) Public Schools. To com- 
plete the picture, a school superintendent 
and a school library supervisor give their an- 
swers on this and following pages.—eprror 


A SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR must be 
constantly re-evaluating his educational pro- 
gram in terms of the need for services, the 
efficiency of these services, and the cost of 
such a program. Inasmuch as demands are 
increasing for new services in the igen schools 
and for expansion of those which are already 
more or less established, questions are con- 
stantly arising as to where the tax money can 
be spent most advantageously for the welfare 
of all the children. 

Among these areas is that of school libraries. 
A number of questions arise concerning this 
important educational medium that give con- 
cern to all school administrators. The follow- 
ing questions point up some of the informa- 
tion that would prove helpful to school super- 
intendents: 

|. Is the library the logical point of learning 
for the entire school system? If so, how can it 
be made a real service center from which flows 
the stimulus for disseminating information and 


teacher, high school superin- 
tendent of schools, Austin, 
Texas is president of the 
Texas Association of School 
Administrators and execu- 
tive committeeman of the 
American Association of 
School Administrators. He 
is also active in civic and 
fraternal organizations. 





IRBY B. CARRUTH 
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Surveying Its 
Position 


HAROLD SPEARS 


A coop scHoo. library program is a service 
to the expanding and deepening appreciations 
of growing children and youth that is accepted 
as essential to a sound school program, Ac- 
cepted early this century, strangely enough the 
idea is still struggling for implementation, and 
compromises with the theory are apparent all 
over the land, some of which are so apologetic 
it would seem that even the goal were hardly 
appreciated, Compromises due to limitations 
in school budgets are more wholesome than 
those due to limitations in educational point of 
view. 

In this brief article it is impossible to treat 
the training of the librarian, the planning of 
the library, lay censorship, and all the other 
topics suggested by the questions that have 
been presented on this subject; they must 
await a more extensive publication. We must 
limit ourself here to the concerns of the li- 
brary service proper. 


Levels in the Provision of 
School Library Service 


From one school to the next the theory of 
library service finds itself stretched out some- 
where on this framework of implementation, 
which represents a scale ranging from meager 
to abundant service. 


1. The school purchases library books to supple- 
ment the basic texts. They are distributed to the 
various classrooms, where they are housed, having 
been requested by the respective teachers and 
reflecting their individual ideas and interests. 
There is no uniform system of classification or 
cataloging. The opportunity to check out the 
books is dependent upon the policy of the indi- 
vidual teacher. 

2. The school’s purchase of library books repre- 
sents a coordinated attempt to provide a well 
rounded collection, or “library.” There is a cen- 
tralized system of classification or cataloging, 
which usually represents a simplification of the 
Dewey decimal system. The absence of a central- 
ized library makes it necessary to house the books 
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Meeting the 
Challenge 


Mary Peacock DOUGLAS 


Let's LOOK at a good school library in ac- 
tion. This is no hypothetical situation but 
just one school during part of one school day. 

A group of perhaps thirty youngsters with 
their teacher are busy at open book shelves 
looking for books which each would like to 
borrow for personal reading. At the same 
time they are being aware of books which they 
come upon that would be useful in their class- 
room activities and which they would like to 
have loaned to the classroom for as long as 
they need them. Both the librarian and the 
teacher move among the pupils—explaining, 
encouraging, and interpreting. All the books 
* which are to be borrowed for the classroom are 
put on a book truck until they can be properly 
checked out as a classroom loan. As each child 
decides upon a book or books which he would 
like to check out in his own name and which 
he may take home to read if he wishes, he 
signs the book card and goes to the charging 
desk where a fellow pupil completes the neces- 
sary loan information. As the boys and girls 
settle themselves to read, the teacher has an 
opportunity to look over the books on the truck 
and to talk with the librarian about other ma- 
terials, such as books, pictures, filmstrips, films, 
and phonograph records which she will be 
needing during the next few weeks. She calls 
attention to the fact that some of the pupils 
need additional help in using the card catalog 
and plans are made for this instruction. 
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Weber School, Stockton, California 


creating a desire for good reading among the 
pupils? 

2. To what extent should the classroom be 
self-contained and to what extent should it 
rely on the program of the main library for 
materials and see 

3. Is it feasible to expect the central library 
to be a materials center? Or should there be 
a separate instructural materials center, thus 
permitting the total energy of the library staff 
to be given to working with teachers and pupils 
in carrying on the regular duties hisianad, to it 
for supplementing the reading program and 
providing enrichment information for young- 
sters in their regular curriculum? 

4. How can architects and administrators be 
better informed on locating, planning and 
equipping the school library for maximum and 
most efficient service? Is there leeway for 
choice in these matters? 

5. How would it be possible for library 
schools and teacher-training institutions to re- 
cruit and screen those who are studying to be 
school librarians so as to get individuals who 
will accept the philosophy that the school 
library is a service center for teachers and 
pune? How can teacher-training institutions 

etter prepare teachers for sharing this same 
philosophy? 

6. What should be the criterion used in judg- 
ing the size of any library staff—the enrolment 
of the school, or the services expected of it? 

7. A growing area of concern is the problem 
of censorship. How shall the administrator meet 
the problem of outside censorship of his library 
most wisely? 
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SURVEYING (from page 66) 


in the classrooms, distribution respecting maturity 
and interests of pupils as well as scope and se- 
quence of the curriculum. Provision for circulation 
of books among the classrooms is provided. Like- 
wise, there is a schoolwide policy of enabling 
children to check out books for home use. 

3. The school provides a centralized library, but 
no librarian. Teachers bring classes to the library 
for browsing and to facilitate the circulation of 
books to the classrooms and the homes. The 
principal facilitates circulation and use of books 
by setting up library schedules and providing the 
help of the school clerk or parents in classifying 
and cataloging the books. 

4. The school provides a centralized library and 
a trained school librarian, the service thus having 
the best chance to reach the standards commonly 
accepted in the colleges training programs. 


It is admitted that this four-point scale 
represents an over simplification of school 
library service. Variations too numerous to 
classify involve the central library bureau or 
department of a larger school system, county 
school library services, and the coordination 
of the school and public library programs 
found in many cities, 

Needless to say, step four in the scale above 
is more commonly reached by secondary 
schools than by elementary schools. However, 
an adequate school library service is just as 
essential at the lower end of the school ladder 
as at the upper. If the door of good literature 
isn’t opened for a child when he is first able 
to make choices in his world of varied recrea- 
tional interests, it is dubious if a well stocked 
high school library, and the loving care of its 
trained attendant, will be able to woo him 
away from his recreational trench dug during 
his more formative years, and quite possibly 
with instruments much more blunt culturally 
than good library books. In the field of organ- 
ized schooling, at times we still struggle with 
the Medieval idea that about the sole purpose 
of books is scholarly endeavor and consequently 
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rank the importance of school libraries and 
librarians in this order; (1) college, (2) high 
school, and (3) elementary school. 

But towering above this misconception of 
the place of books in the school world is the 
psychological mandate that the human being 
establishes his cultural tastes and his subse- 
quent habits in his formative years, and that 
this early development is conditioned by the 
immediate cultural matrix within which he 
finds himself. Chance factors in the life of a 
young child are the reading materials in his 
own home, the reading program in his school 
classroom, the school library, the school li- 
brarian, and the public library. Some children 
are just luckier in this respect than others. 

More important than where a given school 
stands at the moment on the four point scale 
above is its possession of a sound goal for 
school library service. In other words, its 
standing of the moment may represent chance 
operation or it may represent a point in its 
gradual movement toward a sound ideal. 
School administrators, working with teachers, 
librarians, parents, and school trustees, need 
to take a sounding of their library bearings, 
and understand’why they are doing what they 
happen to be doing in this area of library 
service to children and youth. They need 
to know where they are trying to go. 





ORT SUn CLARKE STUDIOS 
Magazines—Pamphlets—Recordings 
Chandler Jr. High School, Richmond, Va. 


A school administrator takes over the head 
position of a school system or an individual 
school and in so doing he inherits a miscellane- 
ous lot of educational services and facilities. 
The building may possess this or that offering 
and this or that room. Whether it has a library 
or a janitor’s supply closet is a matter of 
chance. The absence of the supply closet is 
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more apt to be called to his attention than is 
the absence of the library, because it represents 
a vested interest of a janitor, and every school 
has a janitor. Movement ahead in educational 
matters is always dependent upon the instruc- 
tional foresight of the leadership of the school. 


Dangers Faced Today 

It is a simple matter to say that every school 
should have a library, but it is more difficult to 
accomplish this and even more difficult to have 
the library achieve its ideal once it is estab- 
lished. The mere presence of a room marked 
library with books stocked on the shelves 
means little in itself. A school at level two 
on the scale above may be offering better 
library service to children than another at 
level three. Among the basic ingredients of a 
good school library program are these: 

l. Teachers who operate an enriched instruc- 
tional program that is dependent upon enriched 
reading carrying over into baf-obechoo! reading 
habits. A 

2. Facilities to implement this enriched instruc- 
tional program, including as much of a provision 
for an ideal library service as the school district 
can afford at the moment. 


Without the first of these, even a trained 
school librarian finds herself at a loss to estab- 
lish a good program. The library program can 
much more readily grow out of an enriched 
classroom program and back into it than it can 
be cultivated over by itself as a cultural thing 
set apart from the child’s other school and 
out-of-school endeavors. 

Today, effective library service faces two 
major dangers, which are quite divergent in 
nature. One pertains to the growth in school 
populations and the other to the advancement 
in the field of recreational outlets. 

With the increase in birth rates has come the 
increased demands for school building space in 
which to house these mounting pupil enroll- 
ments, With new school buildings come li- 
braries in keeping with present standards. But 
in the case of elementary schools, the building 
is hardly finished before the library room is 
taken over for classroom purposes, so great 
is the pressure of numbers of children, Exist- 
ing schools that have had libraries for years, 
now face the danger of seeing these rooms 
taken over for instruction. In turn, in refer- 
ence to the scale presented earlier in this 
article, the school moves from level four or 
three to level two operation. The library 
shelves are covered over with bulletin boards 
and chalk boards and the books are distributed 
among the various classrooms. 
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As to the high school library, it has always 
faced the danger of serving a double function, 
study hall as well as library. As the increasing 
school enrollment reaches the high school 
there is all the more possibility that this anti- 
study hall fight will be lost. , 

The other danger that has been facing 
school library service for some time is one that 
threatens public library service as well. It is 
the declining amount of out-of-school time that 
the pupil has to spend with a good book, for 
the success of any reading program is depend- 
ent upon the person having time to do such 
reading. 

Children and youth of today are busy 
people, hurrying through their crowded day, 
trying to cover all the interesting attractions 
that invite their indulgence and time. The 
leisure of childhood seems to have passed with 
the earlier generation, as the search for fun 
among the younger set has been replaced by 
the easy accessibility of interesting things to do 
in their out-of-school hours—in fact, more often 
interesting things to see and to hear rather than 
to do. 

And this change means much to librarians 
who would interest children in good books. 
School librarians are traveling in fast company 
these days, for they have to hump to keep up 
with the recreational procession that marches 
somewhat endlessly into the daily lives of 
America’s young people. Leading this pro- 
cession are the television and the comic book, 
which have invaded the home of the American 
child and ask nothing more of him than his 
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CHALLENGE (from page 67) 

Meanwhile there have been patrons from 
other classrooms coming in. One small group 
sought a front view picture of the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier from which they could 
sketch a stage back-drop for an auditorium 
p-ogram. The librarian gave them advice 
about how to search—the information file, the 





Main Charging Desk 
Reavis High School, Oak Lawn, Ill. 


encyclopedias, the card catalog—and kept a 
wary eye on them to see that they were satis- 
fied. An independent user found what he 
wanted in an unabridged dictionary and de- 
parted without speaking to anyone. A teacher 
sent for a story about a cobbler who lived in 
a basement and saw only the feet of people 
passing by—she didn’t recall the author or 
title. The librarian went into action. 

The class group departed, leaving several 
helpers to straighten the book shelves and to 
see that the room was orderly. The desk 
helper sorted the book cards and recorded the 
circulation. The librarian gave her attention 
to a committee that had reserved the con- 
ference room so that they could talk together 
about plans for a Friday night party. Books 
and other materials on party planning and 
games had already been assembled so that 
they wasted no time in getting to work. There 
was a breather with time to file a few catalog 
cards, to check the posted calendar on which 
teachers noted their major and minor classroom 
projects and indicated special helps which 
they wanted from the librarian. Here was a 
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request for class group instruction on the use 
of the Cumulative Index to the National Geo- 
graphic. The librarian glowed, knowing that 
the introduction of this valuable tool to the 
teacher had not fallen on barren ground. Then 
came the outraged voice of a youngster saying 
that the encyclopedia didn’t contain a bio- 
graphy of Truman and “he had just been 
President of the United States.” The librarian 
sighed and reminded him to check the copy- 
right date of the particular volume he was 
using; perhaps he needed to use one of the 
later editions whick the library owned. He 
smiled sheepishly and went about his business 
as another class group with its teacher came 
in for a weekly browsing-reading period and 
an exchange of books. 

That picture obviously is of an elementary 
school library, but its counter-part happens 
daily in hundreds of high school libraries as 
well. Now a program of that kind cannot be 
carried on without spacious and adequately 
equipped quarters; without many books and 
materials covering a wide range of subjects, 
interests, and ability levels; without a budget, 
which provides for new purchases, for re- 
placements, for rebinding, for all kinds of 
indexes and reference tools, and for systematic 
and intelligent discarding; and most of all 
without a sympathetic, intelligent, and well- 
trained librarian whose chief concern is 
library service. That is a long sentence, but 
all of the ideas have to be in one sentence, 
because it takes all of them combined to get 
the desired result. 

Is the library the logical point of learning for 
the entire school system? In the school des- 
cribed it is. In the first place, the principal 
is completely sold on the idea. He has read 
widely on school library services; he has visited 
other school libraries, Barh good and bad, ánd 
analyzed his own in terms of what he has 
found out. He considers his librarian as a 
member of his teaching staff and expects her to 
to be as nearly a master teacher in her field 
as he expects his other teachers to be in theirs. 
He sets up a schedule cooperatively with his 
teachers so that each classroom has at least 
one, and in most cases two, periods each week 
when they know that the library is available to 
them as a group and he encourages teachers 
and pupils to take advantage of these periods 
regularly just as they daily enjoy lunch in the 
cafeteria and physical activities on the play- 
ground or in the gymnasium. He provides 
opportunities for each teacher to talk with the 
librarian about materials which may be needed 
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in the classroom and to plan instruction in the 
use of library materials (which incidentally is a 
joint responsibility). He also recognizes that 
the librarian needs a minimum of one day a 
week when she is not scheduled to work with 
class groups, if she is to be able to search out 
materials for classroom needs, to prepare re- 
quested bibliographies, to make up orders for 
books and other materials, and to prepare ma- 
terials for use. 

In the second place, all regulations related to 
the library are entirely flexible. Teachers 
borrow materials into their classrooms for 
indefinite periods by simply signing for them. 
One teacher may keep the same good book of 
poetry on her desk for a whole year; another 
may send for a poetry volume and return it 
the same day. One classroom may keep a 
hundred books, more or less, on Latin America 
for a month or longer, If several groups need 
the material simultaneously, it may be as- 
sembled on a book truck and wheeled from 
room to room by agreement of the teachers 
concerned, Some of it may be duplicated so 
that specific titles may be loaned to each class- 
room eee it. Even volumes of encyclo- 
pedias or atlases may be borrowed into the 
classroom at the teacher’s request. Pupils 
borrow books for a week at a time, but may 
renew them if they wish. 

In the third place, there is a large library 
with a wealth of materials and a real librarian 
working with teachers who wholeheartedly 
tried the “library idea” and found it worked. 

If the library is indeed a service center, the 
classroom can rely on it for materials and 
services related to them. Moreover funds 
being expended for materials can provide a far® 
wealthier collection in terms of types of ma- 
terials, of levels of difficulty, and a variety of 
interests. All of these materials will be availa- 
ble to all of the pupils and teachers at all times. 
None of them will be hid under a bushel for 
want of information about them. The library 
peer is simply a way of disseminating in- 
ormation and stimulating a desire for good 
reading, not a barrier to it. 

The library may well be the materials center 
for the school, provided, and only provided, 
that the library quarters are adequate and suit- 
ably arranged and the library staff is sufficiently 
large to give the necessary service. Now, 
many school systems are not prepared to pro- 
vide these essentials. It is better that they 
should do well the program which they under- 
take than to attempt something which they are 
not ready to make successful. The term “in- 
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structional materials” cannot but include the 
usual library books, pamphlets, clippings, and 
pictures. It of course includes supplementary 
texts in multiple copies which may be put in 
the hands of several or even all of the pupils 
in the class. These multiple copies are more 
suitably shelved together away ae the open 
shelves of the library proper, but may be more 
generally accessible if they are in a room 
adjoining or near the library. Courses of study 
are to be found in most teachers’ professional 
libraries, but they also belong in materials 
centers. Some schools have professional col- 
lections. In other areas a school system is 
served by a central professional library from 
which loans are made to each school. Audio- 
visual materials also form an important part of 
instructional materials, but most films will not 
be purchased on an individual school basis, 
although many filmstrips and recordings may. 
It would appear that a materials-center library 
for a school system would house and dissemi- 
nate materials to be used from school to school. 
The school library might well handle those 
designed for a specific school and might also 
be the clearing house for materials borrowed 
from other sources. Certainly several librari- 
ans will be needed if all these functions are 
assigned to one center, 

Services which the library is expected to 
provide obviously control the size of the library 
staff which should be provided. Many so- 
called standards have indicated enrollment as 
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Reading and Child Growth 


Trevor K. SERVISS 


Tue Basīs for a sound reading program as for 
‘most other aspects of living, lies in the formula- 
tion and adoption of a sound philosophy. In- 
deed, as Chesterton once said, “There are some 
people—and I am one of them—who think that 
the most practical and important thing about a 
man is still his view of the universe. We think 
that for a lady considering a lodger it is im- 
portant to know his income, but still more 
important to know his philosophy.. We think 
that for a general about to fight an enemy it 
is important to know the enemy’s numbers, but 
still more important to know the enemy’s phi- 
losophy. We think the question is not whether 
the theory of the cosmos affects matters, but 
whether in the long run anything else affects 
them.” In thinking of the problems of educat- 
ing youth I am led to reconsideration of this 
belief because it is quite apparent that the 
difficulties of developing an educational pro- 
gram can be traced directly to the lack of 
clarity in defining and adopting a point of view 
and a reasonable philosophy. Certainly there 
has been no dearth of theories in education, 
but I am convinced that many of them have 
led to confusion. 

At least two major ideas have contributed 
greatly to our knowledge of how children 
grow. First, over a long period of years we 
have gathered information on the intellectual, 
personal, social, emotional, and spiritual 
growth of children until we have now a reason- 
ably large and fairly reliable body of data 
concerning these aspects of child development. 
No curriculum worker would presume to 
develop a program in reading, for example, 
without considering in some detail the light 
shed by these studies. Not only must the plan 
for growth in each of these aspects be con- 
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sidered, but the interrelationship of them in 
the total pattern of growth must be quite as 
carefully ascertained. Selection of books, at 
one time, was made largely upon the intel- 
lectual attainment of the child with, perhaps, 
a slight nod toward the interests of the mo- 
ment. Today few teachers or librarians care to 
suggest a book, let alone a whole. reading pro- 
gram, for any child without knowing a good 
deal about him. -Invaluable knowledge has 
been gained from the field of child develop- 
ment, but at times it seemed to be a cult which 
excluded other important studies. 

The second important theory of learning 
is one concerned with social needs and values. 
Advocates of this theory believe that it is 
essential for us to study the needs of society 
and the values which children should acquire 
if they are to become useful citizens. Even in 
a changing world there are some enduring 
characteristics which form the very essence of 
life. The school, as the most far reaching and 
the most influential single social agency, must 
accept the responsibility for giving children 
the opportunity to grow in a democratic atmos- 
phere. There is no doubt that the demands of 
society change rapidly with the times and 
with oncoming generations, but they are just as 
real and perhaps even more dynamic for their 

very flexibility. 

In spite of the dichotomy often set up be- 
tween these theories there is really: nothing in 
conflict. Each makes its contributions and 
neither must be allowed to tyrannize the mind 
of the curriculum worker. In fact, it may 
well be that the points where studies of child 
development on the one hand and of social 
needs on the other coincide may form the 
bases for attack upon the problem. Perhaps it 
is from this study the “experience program” of 
which we talk so glibly may be developed. 

The experience program, yes, but only if 
experience is thought of in the broad sense 
including both the real experiences of first 
hand activity and the vicarious experiences 
gained from reading. In trying to help chil- 
dren find experiences of importance to them we 
often think of them as little adults and of their 

(Reading... Page 100) 
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The Award 


THE FIRST YEAR of the William Allen White 
Children’s Book Award came to an official close 
when Elizabeth Yates, the winner with Amos 
Fortune: Free Man, was presented the award 
medal at the fiftieth anniversary meeting of the 
Kansas Library Association. Next year the 
winning author will be presented the 1954 
award at the meeting of the Kansas Association 
of School Librarians, or some similar organiza- 
tion since the presentation is to be made at the 
annual meeting of any one of a half dozen 
appropriate organizations. 

The award is sponsored by the Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia library, which is 
named in honor of the famed Emporia editor 
and author; and following the first presenta- 
tion, Dr. Orville L. Eaton, the college librarian, 
said that the first year’s program had proved 
so successful he would never hesitate to ask 
the college administration for whatever funds 
might be necessary to carry on the program. 

No one knows exactly how many Kansas 
school children participated in the 1952-53 
reading program but a conservative estimate 
places the number at 40,000, or about one out 
of every five who were eligible. All but four 
towns in the state with populations above 
15,000 participated in full or in part. In 
Kansas City, Kansas, twelve teachers in five 
junior high schools and sixty-one teachers in 
twenty elementary schools participated. 
Wichita reported by schools and forty-nine 
made reports. Representation was not con- 
fined wholly to cities and towns. Rural schools 
in three counties got into the program its first 

ear. 

The idea of the award came from Mrs. Ruth 
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William Allen White at his desk 


Gagliardo, a specialist in children’s books. She 
wanted to do something to honor the memory 
of the state’s most distinguished citizen and to 
encourage Kansas school children to read more 
and better books. She had, also, an added 
incentive. Just after her college graduation 
she worked on Mr. White’s Emporia Gazette, 
where she found a man surrounded by young 
people who always encouraged them in their 
undertakings if he thought they had a possi- 
bility of success. Mrs. Gagliardo believed a 


` newspaper should review children’s books, as 


well as books for adults, with the result that 
she did the first such reviewing in America. 
The unique feature of the William Allen 
White Children’s Book Award is that the chil- 
dren choose the book. Each spring a book 
selection committee chooses a master list of 
books which the children read the following 
year, and from which they choose the book 
they like best. Each child votes his prefer- 
ence. The teacher records the ballots for each 
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of the books and sends them to the William 
Allen White Library where they are tabulated 
and the results announced. Those who are 
responsible for the reading program think of it 
as wholly voluntary—free from assigned read- 
ing and in no sense a contest. 

Persons who select the master list of books 
are representatives of state-wide organizations 
or specialists in children’s literature, or often 
both. Seven of the thirteen members of the 
1954 selection committee represent libraries or 
library organizations. Other organizations 
represented include the State Department of 
Public Instruction, Kansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Kansas Association for County 
Superintendents, and similar groups. 

Amos Fortune: Free Man, the 1953 winner, 
is singularly appropriate to the history of Kan- 
sas and the White family. The issue of slavery 
was decided in Kansas by violent, rather than 
peaceful, means and for six years a civil war 
was in progress before it assumed national 
proportions, At the end of this war, the mother 
of William Allen White came out to Kansas to 
go to the school which now sponsors the read- 
ing program in honor of her.son; but being 
unable to find a place to work her way, she 
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Ruth Gagliardo 


got a job teaching in a nearby town. She in- 
vited a pretty, dark-skinned girl to her school 
who turned out to be a Negro. The first day 
of school Mary Ann Hatton lost more than half 
her pupils but won for the little girl the right 
to attend school. 
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stenslager Bookmobiles are difficult to 
obtain but the total would be well 
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Important to Librarians: 


New...easy-to-use 


Hundreds of libraries buy each new 
edition of the Ayer Directory. 

It’s the most useful reference work 
of its kind in the world. 


1954 AYER DIRECTORY 


1500 pages 


—New features. New data. 100,000 
changes since last year. No other 
reference volume like it. 


WHO edits and publishes some 21,000 
newspapers and periodicals in the U.S. 
and its possessions. Also in Canada, 
Bermuda, Cuba and the Philippines. 


WHAT are the latest circulation figures, 
subscription prices and other pertinent 
data. 


WHERE they are published — state, 
county, city. Where are the nearest avail- 
able railroad and airline services, in the 
U.S. and Canada. 


WHEN they are published and when 
established. 


A NEW FEATURE keys the location, by 
county, for all weekly newspapers pub- 
lished in the U. S. New, also, for Canadian 
cities of 25,000 population or more, is 
banking information, number of tele- 
phones and other vital facts, previously 
published only for U.S. cities. 


PLUS data on population shifts, motor 
vehicle registrations, families with radios, 
life insurance sales, number of farms in 
each state with average acreage and land 
values. 


To amass the information packed in its 
1500 pages, you'd need a special staff, with 
correspondence running to thousands of 
letters. 


NO OTHER VOLUME can give you all 
the information you get in the 1954 edition 
of the Ayer Directory, now in its 86th 
year of publication. 





Orders ($30 postpaid within the U. S.) 
should be sent directly to the publisher, 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Dept. L, Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Libraries and Museums in the Twin Cities 


BETTY ENGEBRETSON 


VISITORS TO THE Twin Cities for the ALA 
Annual Conference this summer will have an 
opportunity to observe the workings and inter- 
workings of library systems in two cities having 
a combined population of more than 800,000. 
In one sense, the communities are separate, as 
is apparent in the organization of the public 
library systems of Minneapolis and Saint Paul, 
the county library agencies of Hennepin and 
Ramsey counties and state library services in 
the capitol in Saint Paul. In another sense, 
however, the cities are interdependent. This 
is particularly true in the case of research li- 
braries. The proximity of the two cities has 
made it possible for these libraries to build 
rather highly specialized collections that com- 
plement, rather than duplicate, each other. 

The University of Minnesota library is the 
largest in the Twin Cities. Particularly inter- 
esting to visiting librarians will probably be the 
James Ford Bell Room in the main library on 
the Minneapolis Campus and the new Agricul- 
ture Library in Sairtt Paul. 

The Bell. Room, presented to the university 
by the founder of General Mills, houses his 
collection of rare books, maps and manuscripts 
relating to the discovery and exploration of 
the North American continent. The collection 
as a whole is a distinguished one. Of unusual 
importance, however, are its Jesuit Relations. 
Forty of the forty-one reports known to have 
been published are in the collection. The 
1477 edition of the travels of Marco Polo is one 
of the two copies known to be in the United 
States. 

The Agriculture Library, opened in the fall 
of 1952, was planned with the intention of 
avoiding rigid conditions on the future use of 
the building. Harald Ostvold, librarian, de- 
scribed it as “a laboratory-style structure,” in 
which “interior spacial arrangements can be 
easily altered and areas expanded or con- 
tracted without great cost or structural 
change.” 


divides her time at the Min- 
neapolis Public Library be- 
tween the book selection 
office and the local history 
collection. She is the au- 
thor of the children’s book, 
What Happened to George, 
Rand McNally, 1947. 
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‘Walker Art Center 


The Minneapolis Public Library serves the 
community through the central library, fifteen 
community branches, two special branches, 
two bookmobiles, nineteen grade school sta- 
tions and 302 classroom libraries. The Henne- 
pin County Library system also has its head- 
quarters in the Minneapolis central library 
building. The building, constructed in 1889, 
is the oldest public building in the city still 
being used for its original purpose. It has 
taken considerable skill to find room for the 
expansion of departments and the accommo- 
dation of the collection. Through a careful 
selection of paint and tile for walls and floors, 
the interior presents a life and color hardly 
promised by the rather drab exterior. The li- 
brary’s collection is especially strong in the 
fields of the fine arts and music. The Emil 
Oberhoffer Music Room is named for one of 
the founders and the first conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. Upon Mr. 
Oberhoffer’s death, his widow presented to the 
library his library, his concert grand piano, and 
an endowment fund of $10,000, from which 
the interest is used to buy scores. In the field 
of audio-visual aids, the library has 631 films, 
as well as film strips and slides. Also in down- 
town Minneapolis are the Business Branch and 
the Social Service Branch, the only public li- 
brary branch of its kind in the country. 

Also housed in the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary and available to the public is the book 
collection of the Minneapolis Athenaeum. 
Originally a private subscription library begun 
in 1859, the Athenaeum entered into a 99 
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year contract with the Public Library when 
the latter was formed. The Athenaeum’s in- 
come is spent for books of permanent value. 
Its holdings in the fields of art and natural 
history are of particular excellence. Some of 
these books will be displayed at the time of the 
convention this summer. 

The Saint Paul Public Library offers city- 
wide service through the main library, a book- 
mobile and seven branches in city-owned 
buildings. Two of the seven branches are 
new, and an eighth is in the process of being 
built. The Main Library provides a special 
collection for young people in the James H. 
Skinner Memorial Room and a beautifully de- 
signed Children’s Room with special collections 
of children’s books in foreign languages and of 
early examples of children’s literature, plus a 
fully appointed puppet stage. Fine arts, 
music, social sciences and technology are ar- 
ranged in separate collections and rats their 
appropriate periodicals with open shelving and 
both circulating and reference services. An 
unusual example of highly developed neighbor- 


U. of Minn. Library 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


hood participation in maintaining a recreation 
center may be observed at the Saint Anthony 
Park Branch. 


Research Libraries 


Oldest incorporated institution in the state, 
the Minnesota Historical Society in Saint Paul 
was chartered by the territorial legislature in 
1849. Its library of 200,000 books on North 
American history, particularly that of Min- 
nesota and the North West, also has one of the 
finest collections of genealogical and biographi- 
cal publications in the United States. The So- 
ciety also maintains a manuscript collection of 
2,000,000 letters, diaries and documents, a 
collection of 300,000 photographs, prints and 
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paintings, and the largest collection of Min- 
nesota newspapers in the country. 

Founded by the railroad builder and fi- 
nancier, the James Jerome Hill Reference Li- 





Minneapolis Institute of Art 


brary in Saint Paul is made up of a selective 
group of 165,000 books and 1,000 periodicals. 
Although all subjects except law, medicine and 
genealogy aře represented, works in the fields 
of economics, science, technology and the fine 
arts are particularly outstanding. The Hill 
Room on the gallery floor houses a selection of 
books from the personal library of Mr. Hill. 
Among the treasures here are a porfolio of 
sixty original water color paintings by Seth 
Eastman, and the two-volume Reise in das in- 
nere Nord-America in*den jahren 1832 bis 
1834 von Maximilian, prinz zu Wied, ac- 
companied by an atlas of maps and 81 colored 
plates from sketches by Karl Bodmer. The 
Eastman paintings are those used to illustrate 
Schoolcraft’s History of the Indian Tribes of 
the United States. In a special project fi- 
nanced by the Hill Foundation, the library is 
now studying and implementing plans for 
closer cooperation among the four liberal arts 
colleges in Saint Paul and the Hill Library. 

Research libraries in law, medicine, business, 
technology, and science are supported by pro- 
fessional groups and business firms as well as 
public funds. In the field of law, there are the 
Minnesota State Library, the Hennepin County 
Law Library, and the Ramsey County Law 
Library. In medicine, there are the libraries 
of the Ramsey County Medical Society and the 
Hennepin County Medical Society. - Among 
the libraries of business and industrial firms 
are those of General Mills, Minneapolis Honey- 
well and Brown and Bigelow, an advertising 
firm. 
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Art Galleries and Museums 

The private art collection of Thomas B. 
Walker, Minnesota pioneer lumberman, form 
the nucleus of the collection of the Walker 
Art Center in Minneapolis. The Center’s 
emphasis, however, is on the contemporary 
arts. Here one will find exhibits of modern 
furniture, utensils, fabrics, pottery, glassware 
and household equipment. Modern archi- 
tecture, particularly in the field of house plan- 
ning, is also emphasized. 

Collections of unusual distinction in the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts are the Alfred Pills- 
bury collection of ancient Chinese jades and 
bronzes, Chinese porcelains and Persian pot- 
teries, the Charles Jarius Martin memorial col- 
lection of tapestries, the Bell collection of early 
American silver, and the Searle. collection of 
Chinese jade carvings. 

Formerly the Park Avenue mansion of Swan 
J. Turnblad, Swedish language newspaper pub- 
lisher, the American-Swedish Institute pre- 
serves and fosters Swedish culture in America. 
In its collections of Swedish art and handicraft 
are unusually fine examples of Swedish silver, 
china and pottery. Eleven porcelain fireplaces, 
done in pastel shades, are of unusual beauty. 

In the Museum of Natural History at the 
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333 E. Ontario St. 
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McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 
is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 


Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage ... and the opportunity to serve you. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Since 1844” 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


University of Minnesota, visitors will find a 
magnificent group of still-life exhibits of wild 
life in its natural habitat. 

The planetarium in the Science Museum of 
the Minneapolis Public Library is one of its 
principal attractions. Semi-permanent exhibits 
of sea-life, minerals and rocks, and typical 
Indian cultures can also be seen here. The 
museum is the meeting place for the Minnesota 
Aquarium Society, the Minnesota Archaeologi- 
cal Society, the Minneapolis Astronomy Club, 
Minneapolis Bird Club, Minnesota Botanical 
Society, and the Minnesota Grotto of the Na- 
tional Speleological Society. 

A fine series of semi-permanent exhibits in 
the museum of the Minnesota Historical 
Society portray Minnesota life in the past. 
Authentic examples of implements and tools, 
clothing, home furnishings, and methods of 
transportation are incorporated in the displays. 

Other historical museums of interest are 
those of the Hennepin County Historical 
Society and the Ramsey County Historical 
Society, and that in the historic Sibley house, 
which was built in 1835, by Henry Hastings 
Sibley of the American Fur Company, and re- 
stored by the. Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 
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Books . .. and Sowice 
from McCLURG’S 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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A Common Voice 


4 Fiora B. LUDINGTON 
President, American Library Association 





THE REAL STRENGTH OF ANY ORGANIZATION comes from its members and their fidelity to the 
purposes to which the Association is pledged. Our constitution states simply and clearly “The 
object of the American Library Association shall be to promote library service and librarianship.” 
By working together librarians, library trustees and friends of libraries achieve a common voice 
to express their beliefs in and hopes for institutional and professional growth and effectiveness. 
Present and future library development and progress are closely keyed to the strength and 


welfare of the Association. Its voice is our voice. Will you help to keep it strong? 


Many individual members of the Association working through Boards, Committees, Divisions 
and Round Tables help to initiate and carry out projects and to formulate policy. The legislative 
body is the Council made up of members at large, and representatives chosen by Chapters and 
Divisions. A devoted and competent Headquarters Staff works under the direction of the Execu- 


tive Secretary. 


The intangible benefits of membership may well weigh heavier than the tangibles. Association 
action promotes an awareness of books and libraries through public statement, as in the case of 
the Library Bill of Rights and the Freedom to Read resolution. The role of libraries in adult 
education programs has been called to the attention of large numbers of citizens and these pro- 


gans have been aided by foundation grants to the Association. Strength and weakness of 
Naile wire y 
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libraries and their services have been revealed through surveys. Vashem we. 
and local library relationships is under continuous study. World wide library cooperation is 
promoted by membership in the International Federation of Library Associations and by the 


activities of the Board on International Relations. 


Benefits to personal and institutional members are illustrated by the work of the Board on 
Personnel Administration in helping to set standards for conditions of work and salaries, and by 
the Board on Education for Librarianship in assuring the high quality of preparation for the 
profession. Awards are made annually to libraries, individual librarians and library trustees for 
outstanding service and accomplishment. By its publication program which includes periodicals, 
books and pamphlets, the American Library Association promotes all library interests. 


Membership is an affirmation of confidence in the purposes of the American Library Associa- 
tion, Institutional membership is open to those libraries and other institutions interested in the 
work of the Association. Individual membership is open to those who serve in libraries, to 


trustees and to all friends of libraries. 


Renew your membership promptly. 
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Announcing the 1954 edition! 
Newly revised...brilfiantly edited.. 
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A pioneer in American reference works 


E FOREFATHERS of our great country fought 
g and hard for the freedom we cherish today. But 
se pioneer Americans realized that merely fighting 
liberty is not enough—liberty must be preserved! 
»men who blazed new trails in the early years of the 
ited States knew that only knowledge and truth 
Id give man lasting freedom. 

‘hat’s why the publication of The Encyclopedia 
ericana over 124 years ago was considered a signifi- 
t event. Born in Philadelphia, home of the Constitu- 
1, the Declaration of Independence and the Liberty 
|, this fine encyclopedia has grown steadily in relia- 
ty and stature. Today it is a standard authority in 


the United Nations... U. S. Government Departments 
..and leading libraries and schools throughout the 
United States and Canada! 

The Encyclopedia Americana gives teachers, librari- 
ans and students the accurate, comprehensive informa- 
tion they need to meet the exacting demands of modern 
education. Here, in one compact 30-volume library, lies 
the vast knowledge of the world compiled in easy- 
to-digest form — the equivalent of countless hours of 
research in thousands of miscellaneous volumes. 

To discover the many ways in which this fine ency- 
clopedia can be of service to you, write today for our 
FREE booklet that tells the story of The Encyclopedia 
Americana. 


Attractive trade-in allowances to schools and libraries 
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Fill out and mail cou today f 
LTT S aaradectoanen peer ti 
AMERICANA CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
2 WEST 45 STREET © NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation a copy of 
your 36-page illustrated booklet telling the story of The 
Encyclopedia AMERICANA. e 


Name. 


Address——_ Și 















What Is Your Future in Retirement? 


ROBERTA BOWLER 


SALARIES OF LIBRARIANS, teachers, and other 
public employees are higher than they were a 
. decade ago when one speaks in terms of actual 
dollars. But in most instances, these salary 
increases have not kept pace with the upward 
spiral of inflation reflected in the cost of living. 
The dollar is now worth about 54 cents. Such 
a situation makes it almost impossible for these 
public servants to put aside any funds for 
retirement to supplement the meager pensions 
or retirement annuities provided by govern- 
mental units and private agencies, to which 
pension the individual and the agency have 
been contributing during his period of em- 
ployment. 

Most library employees will go into retire- 
ment with very little more than a small pension 
or annuity to provide income in retirement. 
Social security benefits for the large majority 
of librarians are not possible as the current laws 
prohibit governmental jurisdictions already 
having pension plans from social security par- 
ticipation. 

A first claim on your retirement income will 
be your federal income tax. This, at present, 
allows you a $600 personal exemption until age 
65 and $1200 thereafter. This exemption is 
the: same for all employed and retired persons. 
But some retired people receive additional ex- 
emptions while others do not. Retired librar- 
ians, teachers, policemen, firemen, and other 
public employees are in the latter group. 
Social security benefits are entirely exempt 
from federal income tax. Recipients of veter- 
ans benefits for active service pay no federal 
income tax on their retirement incomes from 
this source. Beneficiaries under the Railroad 
Retirement Act ‘have their retirement benefits 
entirely free from federal income taxes. 

Why are not all retired people handled simi- 
larly and given equal tax treatment? Why 
should the source of retirement income furnish 
exceptions for certain groups? Why should 
retired librarians, teachers, firemen, policemen, 


chairman, Board on Person- 
nel Administration is assist- 
ant city librarian of the Los 
Angeles Public Library. 
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and other municipal, state, and federal em- 
ployees—America’s public servants—remain the 
victims of discriminatory legislation and rul- 
ings? Their retirement incomes are as fixed 
and inflexible as are those of these other 
groups. 

How can this situation be remedied to pro- 
vide equal tax treatment for all retired people? 
An answer is through federal legislation with 
all groups working together for such legislation. 

The Mason Bill, HR 5180, introduced in the 
83rd Congress and under consideration by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, seeks to 
equalize tax treatment for retired people. It 
provides that $125 a month of retirement in- 
come shall be nontaxable. This $1500 ex- 
emption on retirement income is in addition to 
the personal exemption received by all indivi- 
duals—employed or retired. This $1500 ex- 
emption applies to retired persons over age 65 
and to persons under 65 who have actually 
retired under an established public or private 
retirement plan. Practically all kinds of in- 
come except current earnings are considered 
retirement income, A retired person may earn 
up to $75 per month in each of the 12 months 
of his tax year without loss of this exemption. 

How does the bill affect those persons who 
now enjoy tax exemption on their retirement 
income? Those now receiving less than the 
$1500 exemption would gain an additional 
exclusion to bring them to this floor amount. 
Those receiving an exemption of more than 
$1500 would be unaffected by the bill. 

The ALA Board on Personnel Administra- 
tion is keenly interested in the welfare of all 
library employees, not only in their present 
welfare but also in their welfare in retirement 
and in what is happening to those already re- 
tired. It therefore has wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed the Mason Bill, HR 5180, as did also the 
ALA Council at the Los Angeles Conference. 

No bill, however. meritorious, will be passed 
unless Congressmen know that their constitu- 
ents are anxious for its passage. It is vitally 
important that in the first months of 1954 
library employees, teachers, firemen, policemen, 
other municipal, state, and federal employees, 
and other supporters of the bill make their case 
first to the House Ways and Means Committee 
and then to the whole Congress. 
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It is essential that library employees work 
together so that their efforts are not weak and 
sporadic. Staff organizations, local library 
clubs, state, regional, and other national library 
associations, as well as individuals should make 
their case. The ALA has done so and will 


` continue to give its support to the measure. 


Cooperate with local and state groups of other 
national organizations which have given their 
support to the bill, These include the National 
Education Association, National Retired Teach- 
ers Association, National Council on Teacher 
Retirement, National Conference on Public 
Employee Retirement Systems, International 
Association of Firefighters, Fraternal Order of 
Police, National Conference of Police Associa- 
tions, National Association of Letter Carriers, 
and National Association of Retired Civil Em- 
ployees. 

Although each group will wish to devise its 
own methods of procedure, certain suggestions 
are made as a framework for action. 


1. Contact members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee of which Daniel A. Reed 
is chairman. 

2, Contact your Congressman by letters and 
send copies of resolutions adopted by your 


group. 


8. Inform political party’ leaders in precinct, 
city, county, and Congressional district of 
the importance of the bill. 

4, Organize an effective campaign by coordinat- 
ing your efforts with those of other groups. - 

5. Enlist leaders with special talents to prepare 
articles and publicity for use in newspapers 
and for spot announcements on the radio. 

6. See that library employees are informed of 
the provisions of HR 5180 through meetings 
to discuss the exemption problem, through 
staff bulletins, etc. The NEA pamphlet, 
Equal Tax Treatment for All Retired People, 
copies of which your local teachers associa- 
tion no doubt has, contains excellent back- 
ground information, the text of the bill, and 
the list of members of the Ways and Means 
Committee with their district, home, and 
party affiliation. . 

‘7, As an individual, write your Congressman 
at least once assuring him of your full sup- 
port on this legislation. 

Give thought now to your future in retire- 
ment by endorsing and actively seeking the 
passage of HR 5180. Such cooperation will 
not only benefit your future but it will also be 
of assistance to retired public servants, in- 
cluding librarians, who are now victims of 
discriminatory legislation. The goal is to pro- 
vide equal tax treatment for all retired persons. 





Learning is fan with the 
AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Here is a reference work that gives wings to facts. American Educator articles are 
written so that children understand, but there is no “writing down.” Thousands of 
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dramatic illustrations 
in color and black-and- 
; white explain and ex- 

5 pand the text. Cap-' 
tions tie stories and 
pictures together. Con- 
tinuously revised. We 
think the American 
Educator is the best 
encyclopedia buy in 
America today. See for 
yourself! 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
6 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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Placement—To Be or Not To Be 


Rezia GAUNT 


AS REPRESENTATIVES of the Subcommittee 
on Placement Service of the ALA Board on 
Personnel Administration left the session of the 
fall 1953 meeting of the ALA Executive Board 
which considered the Placement Service Re- 
port, a board member stopped them to com- 
ment sympathetically, “After all this must have 
been a particularly frustrating assignment.” 

And so it must have seemed to anyone look- 
ing at the project from the outside. Despite 
the major obstacle which arose when the sub- 
committee’s work was virtually completed, its 
members found the whole assignment absorb- 
ing and stimulating. The obstacle referred to 
was the opinion by the ALA’s legal counsel, 
who, upon looking over the plans drawn up by 
the subcommittee, declared that if the ALA 
proceeded with any one of these plans or any 
other plan it might jeopardize its tax-free 
status. He held this to be true whether the 
ALA funds used for this purpose were as little 
as $10.00 or merely the provision of free office 
space. - 

Because the subcommittee was convinced 
that the profession needs a placement service 
it finished its report, stressing the lawyer's 
statement in its findings. It did this in the 
hope that the Executive Board, to which the 
report was addressed, would share its con- 
viction and would somehow find an escape 
hatch for providing placement. The report 
consisted ar five possible plans for placement 
service, along with necessary background ma- 
terial. Today’s trend in professional placement 
seems to be away from a complex type of selec- 
tive service toward a contact service which 
matches employer’s opening and individual ac- 
cording to minimum specifications of each party. 
The five plans the subcommittee offered re- 
flected the range of placement work in the pro- 
fessions today and varied from an ideal, complex, 


former head of Acquisitions 
Dept., Gary Public Library 
is chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Placement Service 
and a member of the Board 
on Personnel Administration. 
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and expensive type of service to a simple, easy- 
to-operate, and low-cost type which is only a 
slight improvement on present advertising 
practices. The three middle plans vary within 
themselves from the selective type to the con- 
tact type. The plan which the subcommittee 
recommended for adoption initially was a con- 
tact service which is moderate in its aims and 


budget. 


Recognizing the great interest of ALA 
members in a placement service and its 
importance to them, the ALA Executive 


Board urged that a summary of the Place- 
ment Service Report be prepared to inform 
the profession on this issue. 

David H. Clift 


After close study of the report the Executive 
Board shared the subcommittee’s conviction 
that placement service for the profession is 
both necessary and desirable. But it was also 
convinced that the counsel’s opinion was the 
controlling factor and that the ALA should not 
finance a placement service. The ALA re- 
ceives its exemption from taxes under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code (Title 26) Section 101 
(6). Exemption (6) applies to corporations 
and any community chest, fund, or foundation 
organized and operated exclusively for reli- 
gious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educa- 
tional purposes. Loss of exemption occurs 
when the whole or any part of the net earnings 
of such corporations inures to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual or when - 
a substantial part of the activities is carrying 
on propaganda or otherwise attempting to in- 
fluence legislation. The counsel believed that 
using ALA funds for the placement of an indi- 
vidual would be considered for the benefit of 
the individual. 

Although the Executive Board decided that 
it could not set up a placement service under 
ALA auspices, it asked the subcommittee, in 
consultation with the Executive Secretary of 
the ALA to explore the possibility of establish- 
ing a private placement corporation and to 
explore the possibility of coordination and use 
of existing placement services. 
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The subcommittee, in accepting its new 
duties, now takes on a ways-and-means func- 
tion, an outgrowth, in reality, of its earlier 
duties. Whatever the subcommittee is able to 
do in the future will be based in part on the 
findings of the report, described and sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs. 

The report, submitted to the Executive 
Board jointly by the subcommittee and its 
appointing body, the Board on Personnel Ad- 
ministration, is 59 pages long and consists of 
four main parts: a letter of transmitttal, tables, 
the five placement plans which form the main 
body of the report, and an appendix sum- 
marizing the background studies of the sub- 
committee. 

The letter of transmittal, besides imparting 
the decision of the counsel, contains informa- 
tion needed for an intelligent reading of the 
five plans; namely, 1) the instructions of the 
Board on Personnel Administration to the Sub- 
committee on Placement Service “to prepare 
a plan which would provide the ALA with a 
good placement service including its setup and 
estimated costs; and to prepare alternate pro- 
posals to be considered only if it is found that 
the original‘plan can not be financed, bringing 


- out definitely the estimated costs and limita- 


tions of each alternate proposal;” 2) a résumé 
of the methods by which the subcommittee 
had gathered its background information on 
former ALA placement, present placement fa- 
cilities available to the profession, and types of 
placement services offered by other profes- 
sional associations, by colleges and universities, 
and by private and public agencies; 8) brief 
explanations of some of the legal obstacles 
to placement, including the problems presented 
by Illinois statutes regulating private employ- 
ment agencies, the terms of which statutes affect 
certain of the five plans; 4) statements regard- 
ing the ideal plan and the recommended plan 
and the subcommittee’s reasons for recommend- 
ing a plan other than the one it considered ideal; 
5) principles adopted by the subcommittee in re- 
gard to support, including an explanation of 
why the subcommittee favored a registration fee 
but not a placement fee; and 6) a strong state- 
ment to the effect that in case the ALA could 
not provide adequate financial support to make 
the adopted plan effective it is better for the 
ALA’s reputation to continue the present policy 
of giving no service other than working with 
existing groups doing placement within the 
profession to improve the quality of their 
service. 

The two tables, which form the second part 
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of the report, condense certain information to 
enable the reader to make quick comparisons. 
The first summarizes the information gleaned 
from other professional associations doing 


placement. For each association contacted the 


details in regard to type of placement service 
offered, financing, cost of service to member- 
ship, availability to nonmembers, etc., are 
given. The second table highlights the differ- 
ences in the five placement plans according to 
such factors as type of placement activity, role 
of the employer, role of the applicant, results 
to employer, results to applicant. cost to spon- 
sor, to employer, to applicant, equipment 
needed, time factor in rendering service, assets, 
limitations, and conclusions. 

The table of the five plans is a convenient 
method of comparing the merits of the five 
plans. The detailed descriptions of the actual 
plans in the body of the report repay study 
since they represent the main types of place- 
ment offered professional workers in this 
country at the present time. Other national 
professional societies offer placement of four 
general types: The simplest type is straight 
advertising. The second type, contact service, 
merely puts the employer ‘in touch with all 
individuals wishing the type of work, salary, 
and location or notifies such individuals of the 
opening. It-is usually a mail-order service 
with no personal interviews. The third type 
is some form of selective placement from a 
central office with or without interviews. This 
is a step above the contact service and at- 
tempts to match the requirements of both 


‘ parties with more exactness and may go further 


and do some evaluating of records. This type 
of service requires more records than contact 
placement. The fourth type combines se- 
lectivity with skilled employment counseling. 
It presupposes not only a central office but also 
regional or district branches where interviews 
can take place and records are assembled. 
Through a guidance program this type of 
placement can result in great gains for the pro- 
fession both by assisting its members to grow 
in their jobs, and by aiding institutions in long- 
range personnel procurement programs. As 
noted above, the trend in professional place- 
ment today is towards the contact type of 
service, probably because if properly planned 
it can provide adequate service at a reasonable 
cost. 

Looking at the details of the plans suggested 
by the subcommittee, the first and- so-called 
ideal proposal is Counseling and Selective 
Evaluative Placement Service. This plan 
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would offer counseling advice and placement 
service by means of a coordinated system of 
national and regional offices. Through its 
counseling program carried on both in the 
offices and through field visits, the service 
would provide individuals with guidance on 
occupational and personal problems and em- 
ployers with advice on particular employment 
problems and on setting up and administering 
long-range personnel procurement programs. 
Placement would be both selective and evalua- 
tive. Employers and individuals would supply 
detailed data on standardized forms. Refer- 
ence comments would be secured for applicants. 
Data and reference comments would be evalu- 
ated and a group of applicants selected who ap- 
peared to meet the specifications for the posi- 
tion. Records of and reference comments on 
these applicants would be sent the employer 
immediately and at the same time a copy of 
the position form would be sent to the selected 
applicants. The entire responsibility for fol- 
low-up would be assumed by the employer and 
applicant after this initial contact had been 
made. 

The second plan is Selective and Evaluative 
Placement Service which offers service from a 
central office only. The counseling program 
has been eliminated from this plan but the 
placement service features have’ been kept in 
their entirety as set up in the so-called ideal 
plan. The value of this service would be more 
limited, however, since a central office staff’s 
firsthand knowledge of employers, applicants, 
and library, conditions could not be as great 
as would be possible in a system with regional 
offices having staffs available locally for inter- 
views and field visits. 

Placement Clearing House, the third plan, 
would be offered weekly from a central office 
only and is a type of contact service. The 
counseling program and the selective and 
evaluative elements of the placement service 
have been eliminated. Individuals would 
specify the type of work, type of library, 
geographic area, and salary desired. Their 
interests would be matched against position 
openings coded in like manner. No other 
evaluations would be made. The brief records 
of all individuals meeting these criteria would 
be sent the employer. The names of two refer- 
ences but no reference comments would be in- 
cluded. The individual would receive the 
brief data obtained for the openings for which 
his record has been sent the employers. All 
follow-up after the initial contact would bd 
made by the employer and/or individual. 
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The plan the subcommittee recommended 
for adoption at the start is the Job Information 
Service because it is simple to'put in operation, 
is moderate in its initial cost, and is one 
which might eventually require only nominal 
support from the sponsor. Since this plan is 
a type of contact service, the counseling and 
the selective and evaluative placement features 
are not included. The element of exchange of 
information has also been eliminated and data 
flow in one direction, from employer to sub- 
seriber. The central office would receive from 
employers brief notices of positions open. The 
subscriber to the service would be sent weekly 
position notices for all openings in the type of 
work in which he is interested. He would, 
therefore, know firsthand the number of open- 
ings, requirements, salary levels, etc., in his 
field of interest. In this way the plan avoids 
the criticism often leveled at a selective place- 
ment service, that the position an individual 
would have liked was filled before the person ` 
realized it was vacant. The subscriber would 
assume entire responsibility for determining if 
his qualifications matched those stated by the 
employer, for investigating the opening, and 
for sending his credentials. 

The fifth and final plan is called Controlled 
Centralized ee This is an improve- 
ment on present job advertising in that all ads, 
whether inserted by employers or individuals, 
are required to give certain minimum basic 
information. Two methods for advertising are 
proposed: one, a separate semi-monthly job 
bulletin for which persons would subscribe, the 
other using the ALA Bulletin. The special 
bulletin is preferable because it puts all such 
information in one place and would render 
service twice as fast. If an assumed number 
of subscribers could be maintained it could 
also become self-supporting. The central office 
would assume no responsibility other than 
processing the ads, maintaining subscription 
lists, and forwarding blind ads. 

Although the subcommittee thought that 
ideally placement should be a free service it 
realized that this was an impossibility. Ac- 
cordingly it provided for alternate financing in 
each one of the five plans. Each is set up so 
that the ALA or the ALA in cooperation with 
other library associations and groups may 


‘sponsor a free service, or may, in the case of 


the first three plans, charge the applicant a 
registration fee (limited by Illinois statute to 
$2.00 per year). The employer does not pay a 
registration fee because many tax-supported 
libraries are enjoined by law from this practice. 
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In Controlled Centralized Advertising both ` 


employers and individuals pay for their ads at 
regular space rates. In Job Information Serv- 
ice the individual pays for notices of the type 
of work or types of work he subscribes to. 
The employer pays nothing to list his job. A 
fee upon placement levied on the individual 
was considered and rejected on the grounds 
that it is hard to administer and that there is 
not as yet in the library profession adequate 
information as to the need of high placement 
fees to insure a high quality of placement 
work, 

The estimated budgets of the five plans 
were worked out in detail before being pre- 
sented in condensed form in the report and 
show a relationship between type of service 
and estimated cost of operation. Naturally a 
service that offers counseling as well as selec- 
tive and evaluative placement will cost more 
to operate than one that merely puts ernployer 


. and individual in touch with each other. 


All budgets have been drawn up to include 
capital outlay as well as operating expenses in 
the first year’s costs. The figures are after de- 
ductions for assumed income have been made. 
Thus the cost to the sponsor, after assumed 
income has been deducted, of operating Coun- 
seling and Selective Evaluative Placement 
would be $124,674 for the first year including 
capital outlay, and $99,571 for a normal year; 
of operating Selective and Evaluative Place- 
ment, $48,839 and $34,814; of Placement 
Clearing House, $24,854 and $18,404; and of 
Job Information Service, $16,892 and $13,192. 
Controlled Centralized Advertising would be 
self-supporting if an assumed number of ad- 
vertisers in and subscribers to a separately is- 
sued bulletin were maintained. If Controlled 
Centralized Advertising were set up in the 
ALA Bulletin the first year’s operations would 
cost $7,551 and a normal year’s $6,726. 

In placement, as in anything else, you get 
what you are willing to pay for. 

The material in the appendix of the report 
represents the pick and shovel phase of the 
subcommittee’s labors, but was the most inter- 
esting part to do. It reviews the events lead- 
ing up to the appointment of the subcommittee 
on Placement Service by the Board on Per- 
sonnel Administration in May 1952, and repro- 
duces the scope and functions of the subcom- 
mittee as defined by the board. It discusses 
former and current placement facilities within 
the library profession, services rendered by 
teachers agencies, college placement bureaus, 
public employment services, and private em- 
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ployment agencies for white-collar workers. 
It also includes a résumé of placement services 
provided by certain other national professional] 
associations, and discusses the apparent reac- 
tions of the library} profession to the need for 
placement service. 

Data on former and current placement fa- 
cilities within the profession were gathered by 
the subcommittee both as a group and as indi- 
viduals. A group interview of subcommittee 
members and ALA personnel identified with 
former ALA placement service was recorded at 
the New York ALA Conference in 1952 and 
transcribed for the archives. Surveys of former 
ALA placement were studied. Questionnaires 
were sent to state agencies to determine which 
ones were doing placement. Library schools 
and special associations and groups within the 
profession which have placement programs 
were contacted. 

Subcommittee members as individuals 
visited various types of placement agencies: 
teachers agencies, college and university place- 
ment bureaus, library school placement offices, 
state public employment centers, and private 
personnel agencies for white-collar workers. 
At their own expense subcommittee members 
visited agencies concerned with placement 
both in the metropolitan and smaller centers 
located within reasonable traveling distance 
from their own libraries. 

An opinion poll of the profession on the 
need for placement was conducted in two 
phases. Mrs, Virginia Lacy Jones, secretary- 
treasurer of the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools, undertook to circularize faculty 
members on the need for placement. She re- 
ceived 104 answers to her questionnaire, 62% 
of which favored reinstatement of some type 
of placement activity by the ALA. The mem- 
bership’s response to the subcommittee’s letter 
in the September 1952 ALA Bulletin was both 
loud and faint. It was loud in that the opin- 
ions received were vigorously stated, and that 
a majority of those replying wanted to see place- 
ment revived. It was faint in that only a few 
ALA members took pen in hand. 

In this report of the material in the ap- 
pendix some methods of gathering informa- 
tion have already been indicated. One point 
more should be stated. Early in its work the 
subcommittee discovered that meetings were 
essential to the accomplishment of its purposes 
and that they were needed oftener than the 
opportunities for getting together provided by 
annual conferences and midwinter sessions of 
the ALA. Therefore, in addition to meetings 
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scheduled in New York in 1952 and at Mid- 
winters in 1958, the subcommittee held all- 
day conferences in Toledo, Ohio, October 15, 
1952 and May 1-2, 1958 in Chicago. 

This brings the account ,of the subcommit- 
tee’s work to date except for the answers to 
three questions that may have occurred to all 
who have read this far: 1) if other national 
professional associations are doing placement, 
why can’t the ALA? 2) why could ALA offer 
placement up to 1948 without endangering its 
tax-free status? and 3) why does placement 
differ from the other advisory services offered 
by ALAP 

To answer the first question we would have 
to know exactly under what section of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code the national professional 
association referred to receives exemption, why 
it is necessary for it to be under that section, 
and whether a separate corporation is actually 
doing the placement work for that profession. 
The answer to the second question is that the 
placement service, abolished in 1948, had 
grown from very informal beginnings and had 
evolved into a formalized service in a period 
when the climate of opinion toward tax-exempt 
institutions differed considerably from the cur- 
rent attitude. The answer to the third ques- 
tion is that whereas most of ALA’s advisory 
work is of an informal nature placement is 
considered a formalized service resulting in 
benefit to an individual. 

At this juncture the subcommittee has not 
had an opportunity to formulate plans for its 
future activities. It will undertake its new 
assignment with the hope that by some means 
placement service for the profession may be- 
come a reality. 
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Public Relations Begins at Home 


RAYMOND E. MAHONEY 


PuBLIC RELATIONS is a way of life, an 
operating philosophy which should permeate 
an entire institution. It is the integration of 
certain basic operating principles into our daily 
routines so they become second nature. Like 
the waitress who receives an order for a cup 
of coffee and automatically asks: “Cream and 
sugar?” 

The first vital step in a public relations policy 
is bettering employee relations. It is a 
cardinal principle that good relations begin 
within an organization and move outward. 
Thus, we have internal and external relations. 
Recent research reveals internal relations are 
of greater importance than management had 
first suspected. 

A community’s opinion about an organiza- 
tion largely reflects the opinions of its own 
employees, spread by word of mouth through- 
out the area. Library employees meet the pub- 
lic daily in hundreds of transactions involving 
the possibilities of creating good or ill will. 
Speaking for the library, they are often con- 
sidered as: “the library.” What the staff says 
about the institution, day after day, is of 
greater importance than any single method of 
publicity. Therefore, “selling” the library to 
the community begins with “selling” the insti- 
tution to its employees. 

Operating between the policy-making level 
and the public, employees have a second func- 
tion, that of relaying the significant needs, de- 
sires and opinions of the latter back to the 
policy-making group. Employees therefore, 
are a two-way channel of communication; the 
better employee relations the stronger the 
channel of communications and better the 
service. 

Indoctrination of new employees, their 
training and working conditions, should be 
coordinated with the library’s over-all public 


chief, Home Reading De- 
artment of the Detroit Pub- 
ic Library, has been long 
active in the PLD Public 
Relations Committee, serving 
as past chairman and current 
member. 
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relations policy. Not only should they receive 
on-the-job training but general background 
information on the history, organization and 
major policies of the library: Although given 
informally in small libraries, larger institutions 
often schedule meetings once or twice a year, 
depending on the number of employees. 
There is no better way of giving an over-all 
view of the library’s place in the community, 
introducing its key personnel and outlining 
broad general policies. At no other time are 
employees likely to be as impressionable, inter- 
ested and receptive as during the first few 
months of work. 

In these days of frequent staff turnover it 
is becoming increasingly important to have a 
manual of procedures, An inexpensive, loose- 
leaf, mimeographed manual is relatively easy 
to produce and pays good dividends. Not only 
does it eliminate the searching of files for 
miscellaneous pieces of paper setting forth 
library policy, but it standardizes procedures 
and reduces dependency on key personnel. 

Although labor turnover may never appear 
in an expense account, it is an expense—a 
hidden expense. Routine operations are 
slowed down and the quality of service 
affected. Using the Office Manual approach, 
new employees have their work explained and 
are encouraged to refer to the mariual for study 
and ready reference. Amy Winslow, director of 
the Enoch Pratt Library recently observed: 
“It is always amazing to discover how few 
libraries have developed procedure manuals. 
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Written codes seem to be as necessary for the 
small library as for the large.” 


Good Relations Are Earned 


Every organization has public relations, but 
good relations are earned. They consist of 
ideas and services and only secondarily of 
techniques. Ideas influence others when 
translated into words and actions. But trans- 
lation is only half a formula. The other half 
is publicity. Publicity is telling others what 
you have accomplished, or hope to accomplish. 

Building public relations is a continuous job 
requiring concentrated effort for major ac- 
complishments. Effective programs are 
usually long-range, year-to-year operations. 
Good will cannot be written on the books over- 
night, nor can it ever be written so it will re- 
main without regular entries. “All ink tends to 
fade in the ledger of public opinion. We must 
make our entries everyday.” Almost every 
substantial program places emphasis on repe- 
tition, for it is essential to strengthening or 
changing attitudes or opinions. 

An awareness of the importance of public 
relations can be developed by friendly re- 
minders using a Variety of approaches, They 
may include: staff meetings, commendations, 
posters and the bulletin board. For example: 
the bulletin board of the Los Angeles Public 
Library recently displayed a memorandum re- 
garding remarks of an out-of-town business 
man. He told an employee their central build- 
ing was the cleanest, most attractive library he 
had seen. He might as well have told a 
hundred, for the compliment was typed and 
displayed for all to see. Sincere compliments 
boost morale and assist in “selling” the library 
to its employees—particularly those lacking 
contact with the public. 

The delegation of authority and the placing 
of responsibility foster initiative and mental 
alertness—as important in public service as 
yeast in a bakery. Security, opportunity and 
recognition are the keynotes to a better staff. 
Although a good salary scale and attractive 
physical surroundings are helpful, there is no 
substitute for a genuine interest in the em- 
ployee as an individual. He should be en- 
couraged to prepare for better positions within 
the library and a greater contribution to the 
community., Prepare by enrolling in such 
courses as public speaking, audio-visual, 
current affairs and the various professional 
workshops. The library profession needs not 
only more employees but better trained em- 
ployees. 
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However, technical proficiency is no longer 
enough for satisfactory job performance. 
Ability to get along with others is equally im- 
portant. A few years ago a large eastern 
company appointed a new office manager. 
Shortly after arriving two clerks attracted his 
attention; sitting in the same room and work- 
ing with the public, yet not speaking to one 
another. They were reminded the company’s 
public relations were more important than their 
private relations. Successful internal relations 
require a friendly cooperative group of em- 
ployees who are able to work as a unit. 


Pigeon Problem 

Outstanding service is good news and ex- 
cellent raw material for publicity—internal and 
external. Look for the human interest appeal. 
Every library has scores of examples every 
year. Here is a small item picked at random 
that could have occurred in most public li- 
braries—regardless of size: after trying to ' 
breed a pet pigeon for two years, a patron 
reluctantly brought his problem to the Detroit 
Public Library. It developed he had pur- 
chased five pigeons over a two year period, 
placing each in successive order with his fine 
feathered friend. Nothing happened! He 
wanted a book. “One Sigler with pigeons,” 
he remarked with feeling, “is you can’t tell their 
sex.” Perhaps a book might help. Well, it 
really did and now he has two kinds of pigeons 
~small and large. 

However, employees in one division of an 
institution often are unaware of the significant 
contributions of those in other divisions, For 
example: a Musie Division of a public library 
supplies music to a substantial number of 
churches every Sunday, yet relatively few em- 
ployees are aware of this fine service. How 
well employees respond to a public relations 
appeal often depends on how conscious they 
are of the institution’s importance. 

The final budget depends in a large measure 
on what the public thinks about the institu- 
tion. If convinced the library is an important 
function of good government, making a 
genuine contribution to the community, it will 
usually appropriate money accordingly. The 
library may not be able to accomplish all its 
objectives in public relations, just as it cannot 
in other areas, but it usually can accomplish 
certain minimum requirements; and good in- 
ternal public relations are within the reach of 
every library. The question is not so much: 
“Can you afford it?” as “Can you afford not 
to have it?” 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


All items listed are in the Headquarters Li- 
brary and are available for loan. 

“|. . AS BUILT with second thoughts, reforming 
what was old!” is the title of David McCord’s 
reflections on the centennial anniversary of the 
Boston Public Library. Those of you who have 
ever lived in Boston and those who have not will 
want to read this delightful tribute. 

Goop tists of readable books for adults are hard 
to find. The NYPL in its’ Bulletin for November 
and subsequent issues have just such a list, called 
“Easy Reading for Adults,” chosen by a Workshop 
Group of the Library. Reprints for a price may 
be available. “Materials for the Retarded Reader” 
by Cloy Hobson and Oscar Haugh in the Univer- 
sity of Kansas Bulletin of Education for Novem- 
ber and “Reading is Fun” by Pauline Matthews 
and Helen Perdue in the LJ for December 15, 
contain book lists for the reluctant reader in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

BasiC MICROPHONE techniques are given in 
Kenneth Christansen’s article in the Missouri Li- 
brary Association Quarterly on “Librarians’ Effec- 
tive Use of Radio.” The Texas Library Associa- 
tion’s Publicity Handbook also gives aids in pre- 
senting the library over radio, TV and in the press. 
Obtainable from the Rosenberg Library, Galveston, 
Tex. ’ 
COOPERATION, one of the keynote words of the 
present library era, is the subject of the December 
issue of Public Libraries. Particularly helpful will 
be Dorothy Smith’s bibliography on “Working 
Together.” 

“CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 1953” appearing in the New 
Republic for December 7 by Frances Henne and 
Mary K. Eakin will interest children’s and school 
librarians nót only for the list of books but for 
the meaty discussion of publishers’ series. 

New INTERESTING handbooks from college li- 
braries are: “Look To Your Library” (U. of Neb.); 
“Getting Around in Your University Library” (U. 
of Ariz.); and “How It Can Serve You” (Kan. 
State T.C.). 

PLANNERS OF NEW or remodeled library build- 
ings will want to read the December 15 issue of 
Library Journal. Included are articles on Georgia’s 
new college libraries and on modernizing monu- 
mental buildings. 

The Directory of the Association of American 
Library Schools for 1958 can be secured for $2.00 
from the editor, R. H. Shove, Division of Library 
Instruction, University of Minnesota. Reports of 
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Easy Reading 


meetings and newsletters of AALS are available 
on a subscription basis of $1.50 each from Mrs. 
Virginia Lacy Jones, School of Library Service, 
Atlanta Univ. i 

REFERENCE LIBRARIANS will want to see “Selected 
Books for Small and Medium-sized Reference Col- 
lections,” compiled and edited by Donald Barrett 
in Minnesota Libraries for December. 

NEW ATTRACTIVE STAFF manuals have been 
issued by the Inman E. Page Library at Lincoln 
University (Jefferson City, Mo.) and Gates Me- 
morial Library (Port Arthur, Tex.). 

The Farmington Plan Handbook is now avail- 
able for $2.50 from the Assoc. of Research Li- 


` braries, Indiana Univ. Library, Bloomington. 


How 1s YOUR LIBRARY serving labor and in- 
dustry?» Read what New York State libraries are 
doing in a round-up article, entitled “How Public 
Libraries are Serving Labor and Industry” in the 
Industrial Bulletin (N.Y. State Dept, of Labor's 
magazine) for October. 

SUGGESTED CHANGES in publishing practices was 
the topic for a panel discussion at SLA in Toronto. 
A summary of.these improvements are included 
in the November issue of Special Libraries. , 

PracticaL apvice on planning, setting up, and 
maintaining a church library is contained in the 
Church Library Handbook, published by the Chris- 
tian Education Partner Service, Box 535, Montrose, 
Calif. (price $3.96 with shelf tabs; $3.76 without). 

CATALOGERS WILL want to see A Manual of 
Cataloging Practice for Catholic Author and Title 
Entries by Oliver L. Kapsner (Catholic Univ. of 
America Press, $2.00). These are supplementary 
aids to the ALA and Vatican library cataloging rules. 

Two New attractively illustrated reports are 
worthy of attention: “Battling for Brooklyn” 
(Brooklyn P L) and “More Power” (Newark, N.J.) 
P L, 1946-1952). 

Mystery story fans will want to read Humming- 
bird’s latest escapade in “The Affair at the Square” 
by Donald Tanasoca in Wilson Library Bulletin 
for December. (An earlier mystery, “Honeysuckle 
for Hummingbird” appeared in the November 
1951 WLB). Also in WLB for Dec. is a detective 
story by Lawrence Clark Powell, “Stop Thief,” and 
a thoughtful article by Virginia Peterson on “Does 
Our Literature Mirror American Life.” 

A Librarian has made the New Yorker. The 
editorial page of the November 7 issue gives a 
Bee word profile of Herbert F. Ricard, a librarian 
rom the Queens Borough Public Library, borough 
historian, and square dancer. - 
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The West in Fiction 


Jay MONAGHAN 


PERHAPS you know the story about the 
shabbily dressed man who walked with all 
the assurance that goes with new and well- 
pressed clothes. The smiling arrogance in his 
glance suggested that he might have eaten 
something that agreed with him—or perhaps 
drunk it. Under one arm he carried a shoe box 
and when asked what it contained, he said, 
“A mongoose.” 

“And why do you carry a mongoose?” 

The man explained that he had been 
troubled lately by seeing snakes, “Those 
snakes aren’t real,” he was told, and the man 
replied, “Neither is the mongoose.” 

That, I think, is the best definition of “The 
West in Fiction”—something that we believe 
in although we know it is not so. Bernard 
DeVoto has pointed out that the literature of 
the prosperous and garden-like East drips with 
defeatism, pessimism, and futility. But, read 
about the desolate spaces where the per- 
centage of failures has been unusually high, 
where you can look farther, see less, and where 
little if anything can live naturally—out there, 
where parched winds rattle loose boards on 
deserted homestead shacks, the literature al- 
ways sings of success, prosperity, optimism. 
Men of property are cattle-kings, sheep-barons, 
and their hired riders seem romantic as the 
shining knights Tennyson .molded out of 
mediaeval brutes in armor. In the fiction of 
this idyllic West, virtue always triumphs and 
meanness is shot down for being too slow on 
the draw. You all know the pattern. 

In Tucson, Arizona, there has recently been 
organized the Western Writers of America 
Association, dedicated to “educating pub- 
lishers, book reviewers, and the reading pub- 
lic” concerning the importance of western 
fiction. An optimistic program, surely, from 
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the land where people are so altruistic they 
call a jackass a Rocky Mountain canary! West- 
ern fiction, as this writers’ association and most 
of us understand the term, refers to rootin’, 
tootin’, two-gun shootin’ American cowboy 
tales. 

This wooly writing technique is now used 
for adventure stories far removed from the old 
cattle range. Recently I did some research 
for a motion-picture ee and one thing 
I learned was that King Solomon’s Mines is 
called:a “western” by the trade. So is the 
African Queen according to the scenario 
writers’ formula. The reason is obvious to all 
of you, I’m sure, and I wish that I had time 
this morning to recount what I heard about 


, some of the problems of these African “west- 


erns.” The fight scene between the native 
chiefs in King Solomon’s Mines was reshot 
after the company on location had returned to 
Hollywood. A family of those long-legged 
Latukas was flown to Culver City and dropped 
into a ready-made thatched hut where hey 
would feel at home. That much was easy, but 
providing their usual diet of warm milk mixed 
with hot blood became a real problem, and 
great care had to be used to avoid upsetting 
their stomachs. But I’m off the subject. 

This morning I want to consider, with you, 
some western fiction that is not true “western.” 
First I must eliminate such writers as Jack 
London, Gertrude Atherton, and Ambrose 
Bierce, westerners who dealt with non-west- 
ern subjects. 

Others are more difficult to classify. Should 
we include Upton Sinclair? Author of one 
book for almost every one of his 75 years of 
life, this prolific Californian made his name 
with a Chicago stockyard story, The Jungle—a 
non-western topic. His Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Dragon's Teeth is not a western either, but his 
little-known Oil is a novel laid in Southern 
California and must be included. Should 
Children of God, that Mormon story by Idaho’s 
Vardis Fisher, be classed as fiction or is it 
homeopathic history? In either case it’s easy 
to take. And how about Berkeley’s George 
Stewart? He teaches English but is best 
known for his skillfully written books on travel, 
history, and popular science. At the University 
of Washington, Archie Binns has made a name 
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for himself with The Land is Bright and 
Mighty Mountain. 

The “West in Fiction” will be limited in this 
paper to literature growing out of the nation’s 
expansion westward 
across the great 
plains after the Civil 
War. I’m not for- 
getting that Timothy 
Flint wrote The 
Shoshone Valley, a 
two - volume novel 
about the Oregon 
country and moun- 
tainmen before 1830, 
and that the first 
dime-novel was pub- 
lished in 1861, but 
these were not the 
“West in Fiction” as 
we know it. The 
type of writing we 
have learned to 
think of as the “West 
in Fiction” began 
with the industrial 
Comia. Prosperity created 

by the trans-Mis- 
souri pioneers demand for everything from 
steel girders to Montgomery Ward Mother- 
Hubbards, This period of expansion differed 
from America’s earlier westward ho! Frontiers- 
men for the first time left the screened privacy 
of forests and lush prairies to enter the flat and 
treeless plains, where neighbors for two miles 
around could watch everything a family did— 
a new situation unusually trying for women, 
according to historian Walter Prescott Webb, 
no writer of fiction. In this era the frst rail- 
road reached California. Gold and silver in 
hitherto unheard of quantities were mined in 
Nevada, Montana, and Colorado. Surplus 
money brought prosperity, full employment— 
inflation, too. Immigrants blackened the decks 
of every vessel from abroad. Capital, both 
American and English, exploited our minerals, 
our forests, and—most important—our grazing 
ranges. 

The mines, the livestock, and the forests 
then, and in that order, were the progressing 
back drops for the “West in Fiction” as we 
know it now. Bret Harte and Mark Twain 
are best remembered in the dawn of this new 
day, yet I wonder if either of these prophets 
received as much honor in California as the 
Cherokee, John Rollin Ridge, who wrote so 
convincingly about a fictitious Mexican bandit, 
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Joaquin Murieta. Bancroft and Hittell soon 
included this fictional outlaw as a rea] person 
in their California histories and a man’s head, 
pickled and labeled as Murieta’s, was exhibited 
in San Francisco. But this western fiction had 
little effect on literature in the rest of the 
United States while Bret Harte’s Luck of 
Roaring Camp, his Outcasts of Poker Flat, and 
Mark Twain’s Jumping Frog received national 
recognition. The first reminded readers that 
women of easy virtue were human beings sus- 
ceptible to the same emotions as others of their 
sex—a favorite theme of Harte’s in his mid- 
Victorian age, similar to John Keats’s appre- 
ciation of the sensitivity of common people in 
the age of Lord Byron. Ernest Haycox has 
been particularly successful in using this Bret 
Harte motif in “Stage Coach” which received 
double recognition by being screened. Elliot 
Paul used it successfully again in Ghost Town 
of the Yellowstone. 

Mark Twain set the standard for humor in 
western fiction. Of course neither broad hu- 
mor nor fancy women were new to literature. 
Defoe’s Roxana was at least a 150 years older 
than Bret Harte’s Cherokee Sal or his Duchess. 


‘Moreover, that kind of women do not improve 


with age. -Mark Twain’s style of humor dates 
back at least to Fielding and Cervantes. It 
had been fixed in American print by Davy 
Crockett as a characteristic of Mississippi Val- 
ley backwoodsmen as early as 1836. But 
Mark Twain made this humor his own and 
took it east at an unusually receptive period in 
our history. 

The code beyond the horizon was hard for 
easterners to understand, yet it fascinated them. 
And with the stories of the new and different 
land across the ranges came Helen Hunt Jack- 
son’s Ramona, selling 400,000 copies before 
the presses stopped thumping out the first edi- 
tion. Yet sympathy for the Indians did not 
originate with Helen Hunt Jackson. A score 
of forgotten books of fiction had taken the 
Indians’ part in the Seminole War but none 
started such a swell of resentment. Oliver 
LaFarge’s Pulitzer Prize winning Laughing 
Boy, Edwin Corle’s Fig Tree John, and How- 
ard Fast’s story of the Cheyenne Indians, The 
Last Frontier, are recent echoes of this indig- 
nation. 

After the literary exploitation of gold, and 
the Indian, cattle ranching drew the attention 
of fiction writers, and the cowboy became the 
keystone of western romance. The cowboy 
was not born in a day. Much experimenting 
was required with him in fiction before 1902 
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when Owen Wister combined the correct ele- 
ments in The Virginian to start a chain reac- 
tion which still shows little sign of subsiding 
after fifty years. 

I hope I shall be 
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new to you. As you 
have noticed, his 
early western char- 
acters in Red Men 
and White and in 
Lin McLean closely 
resemble the men in 
Mark Twain’s Roughing It. Another of his 
models was Prosper Merimee’s Carmen—a book 
peculiarly difficult to find today in English. 
The Spanish desert setting and the outlaw 
riders were remarkably similar to the Arizona 
Owen Wister visited on his vacations, Wister’s 
stroke of genius appeared in the character of 
his hero. The Virginian was the first live cow- 
boy'to be a thorough gentleman. Francis Park- 
man, in the Oregon Trail, described his guide, 
Henry Chatillon, as one of nature’s noblemen 
but most frontiersmen had been drawn in the 
coarse lines of ruffians, I don’t have to tell you 
that Owen Wister’s interpretation set the West 
on fire. Remember that many ranchers in those 
days before cars, radios, planes, and TV sets 
amused themselves by. reading. In no time 
cow ponies across Wyoming were named 
Monte and everyone practiced calling his 
horse a “hawse.” 

The strenuous life, the love of outdoors, the 
architectural era of upstairs sleeping porches, 
stimulated a galaxy of other writers to turn 
their attention to western fiction, and several 
books of that day have left their mark. Emer- 
son Hough began his series of westerns, re- 
creating the mountain trappers, the Overland 
Trail, and Lewis and Ciark’s expedition in 
the’ fading sunset light of his Victorian time. 
Note the transition in fiction of these moun- 
tain men in the next half century and how 
different they became in Harvey Fergusson’s 
Wolf Song and Alfred Guthrie’s Big Sky. The 
change in juveniles in the same period is less 
striking. Ernest Thompson Seton’s Wild 
Animals I Have Known and his Lives of the 
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- Hunted, both western wilderness adaptations 


of Black Beauty and Beautiful Joe, shocked 
nature lovers at the turn of the century by 
reminding them that virtually all wild life dies 
violently. These stories still draw handker- 
chiefs from the pockets of gently reared young- 
sters. Note them along with Will James's 
Smokey and Mary O’Hara’s My Friend Flicka 
for examples of the best western juveniles 
through the years. Also compare Thompson 
Seton’s work with that of Anya Seton’s Tur- 
quoise, a “western” streamlined to flaming 
youth very different from the sexless pattern 
which allows a cowboy to pet and kiss his 
horse but never his best girl. 

Another notable founder of western fiction 
of the “sleeping porch period,” was Stewart Ed- 
ward White—a man from the Midwest who 
moved to Santa Barbara and finally, for a 
time, to Central Africa. This outdoor member 
of the conservation school of writers made his 
name with the Blazed Trail the same year that . 
Owen Wister’s Virginian appeared. His The 
Claim Jumpers the year before, and his arctic 
Silent Places fixed him permanently in the con- 
stellation of outdoors stars. With The Pass, 
Arizona Nights, Rose Dawn, and Rules of the 
Game he added to the growing fiction of the 
West. White ‘differed from the muckrakers of 
his time by admiring big business and dynamic 
football heroes. 

His novels contain hints for campers, cook- 
ery recipes, suggestions for rigging pack sad- 
dles, several devices for hobbling horses at 
night and a method of keeping a pack-string 
in line with a slingshot—all practical ideas tied 
up in one package as a rattling good adven- 
ture story. 

In direct contrast to the optimistic and prac- 
tical fiction of Stewart Edward White, readers 
of that day were offered the somber books of 
Frank Norris and some ten years later stories 
of decadent social life by Kathleen Norris, his 
sister-in-law. Frank Norris’s description of 
the railroad Octopus, his The Pit and McTeague 
rank with the best early western realism. In 
the latter, Norris’s first book, the scene begins 
in the slums of San Francisco and ends with 
dramatic tragedy in Death Valley. Yet I 
always feel as I read it that the story might 
have been as appropriately laid in Chicago, 
New York, or London with the death scene 
back of the “yards,” in the Hoboken marches, 
or on the Lancashire Moors. 

Another of the great writers of half a cen- 
tury ago who set the fashion for western fiction 
was O. Henry. His Heart of the West remains 
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a classic, and although William Sydney Porter 
was obviously ignorant of many details of a 
cowboy’s work he drew a more convincing 
picture of the range-west than many ranch- 
born writers—Eugene Manlove Rhodes, to 
name one of the best. In story after story, O. 
Henry mastered the whiplash ending. In his 
pages the reader can smell hot sand, hear the 
rattle of chaparral against wooden stirrups, and 
close the volume to pick cactus spines from 
his legs. The Princess and the Puma is a 
nugget from the pear country south of San An- 
tonio. A stockman may criticize the branding 
in Hearts and Crosses but not the drama. 

Close on the heels of these writers came 
Zane Grey, Harold Bell Wright, and Mary 
Austin—all of them western as sagebrush. 
They wrote what people who like their kind 
of stories liked. At the same time a New York 
boy, Clarence Mulford, started his synthetic 
Bar-20 yarns with the character, Hopalong 
* Cassidy, who has outlived all other cowboys. 
In a different vein, Willa Cather’s Lost Lady 
is a western that is not a western. The story 
could be placed anywhere as well as on a 
western division of the Burlington, There 
seems to be something very unwestern about a 
study of disillusion in a growing boy as he 
discovers slowly that his beautiful and un- 
touchable ideal of charming womanhood is 
only moist clay. This poignant story seems 
more appropriate for an older and more shel- 
tered civilization than the expanding West. 
However, a counterpart in real life occurred 
in Glenwood Springs, Colorado, and it is said 
that Miss Cather got her idea from it. Whether 
she did or not, the story has proved itself truly 
western, regardless of my own definition to 
the contrary. Another of Willa Cather’s pio- 
neering ventures into the western field was 
My Antonia and I’m not forgetting Oh Pioneers 
and Death Comes for the Archbishop. O. E. 
Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth and Mari San- 
doz’ Old Jules conform to this new pattern, 
which was popular at that time in the deep 
South as well as the West. Remember Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts’ Time of Man? How dif- 
ferent was the West described by these writers 
in the 1920’s from the vacation land of Owen 
Wister two decades earlier! Edna Ferber’s 
able pen wrote in a different slant about the 
Oklahoma “run” in Cimmaron., 

Then in 1985 H. L. Davis struck a new, al- 
though obvious, tune from the old western 
bell. Honey in the Horn depicted the pio- 
neers of Oregon, gone to seed and rattling on 
their withered stalks. The book lacks a tight- 
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knit plot, suspense, and fast action, but un- 
conventional language spices every page and 
the variety of gaudy characters warms a 
reader like some old patchwork quilt. You all 
remember the unfortunate girl who did so 
want a beau but when she was nervous her 
stomach rumbled and whenever she met a new 
boy she was nervous. Always Davis touches 
life with a serio-comic wand. 

The most notable exponent of whimsey in 
western fiction is John Steinbeck. Tortilla 
Flat, Grapes of Wrath, Cannery Row, and 
East of Eden belong to California as much as 
the smell of fish does to Seattle. Personally I 
like best his less known The Pearl. A few 
lines in Of Mice and Men have haunting 
verity. Remember how Old Candy complains 
about having his decrepit dog shot because “I 
had him so long’—a classic line surely. Re- 
member, too, when he whines about the men 
squandering their money down at Susy’s place. 
“She set yu down in a big chair with all them 
girls around and the first thing yu know yu-ve 
blowed a month’s wages in one night.” Then 
George replies: “Sure I know. But I can’t re- 
member how many months’ pay I’ve drawed 
and I can’t never ferget one night I spent at 
Susy’s.” 

A recent addition to this western whimsey 
school is Dan Cushman’s Stay Away Joe. 
Here is an up-to-date story about the Big In- 
dian who returns to Montana from Korea with 
an appetite for white women and firewater as 
well as a fresh scalp for his 105-year-old grand- 
daddy. The book is a cross, if ydu'll excuse 
a stockman’s term, between Jesse Stuart and 
Honey in the Horn. Like so many crosses, it 
has not lost the vitality of either progenitor. 
And while we are considering western fiction 
that seems to have been sired in the South, 
let’s take James Stevens’ Big Jim Turner from 
the shelf. Here’s a pseudo-Sandburg book 
dealing with cattle-ranching, logging, freight- 
ing, dry-farming, and labor unions. 

A feminine companion to Big Jim Turner is 
Allis McKay's They Came to a River. This 
story of a sweet and placid little girl reared 
in the same poor surroundings as Big Jim 
Turner shows how different the same scene 
may look to two individuals. Like so many 
of these neo-westerns, this book constantly re- 
minds the reader of the rural South. Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings’ characters would feel as 
much at home in Allis McKay’s pages as Ers- 
kine Caldwell’s poor whites would be with 
James Stevens’ dt John Steinbeck’s westerners. 

Big and heroic pistol-packing cowboys seem 
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to be entirely absent from the West of these and 
other fiction writers. Thomas Savage's big 
cattle ranching story, The Pass, mentions a 
gun in only one chapter, as I recall, and in it 
the ranchman pulls it from a scabbard to kill 
a wolf that raids his calf-pen—and decides not 
to shoot. The Pass and Savage’s Lona Hansen 
are written with convincing power and a 
feminine touch. His style has a musical qual- 
ity and there is a feeling of impending doom, 
somehow reminiscent of Sigrid Undset’s Kris- 
tin Lavransdatter. Savages characters are 
always lonely, afraid and uncertain. The en- 
grossing things in their lives are what a 
woman wears and how she looks, whether the 
husband or the wife drives the car. Who gives 
the orders and who appears to do so is a 
constant family issue. 

But it would be a mistake to believe the 
old-fashioned shooting western story a thing of 
the past. Clarence Budington Kelland’s for- 
tieth book, Tombstone, barks in recent months 
with familiar gun-play, and Tom Lea’s Won- 
derful Country describes life on the border 
when powder-smoke smelled stronger than 
gasoline, 

The mystery story, too, has gone west and 
western. Mary Roberts Rinehart tried one on 
Jackson Hole many years ago. Erle Stanley 
Gardner—your speaker on Monday’s program 
—writes western mysteries that make what hair 
I still have, stand on end. It might be argued 
that these stories are not dependent on a 
western setting. This I believe, but it is hard 
to find anything new in the West that is 
unique. We're told by blurb writers that 
Edna Ferber’s Giant—a good novel surely—is a 
new picture of Texas cattle people metamor- 
phosed by the discovery of oil. Texans, we 
are told, resent the picture and buy the book 
to criticize and complain. Preposterous pub- 
licity, for O. Henry’s Seats of the Mighty, pub- 
lished in 1908, made fun of Texans and their 
oil-money! Remember he tells how they 
bought gold watches to see how far they 
could throw them? So let’s question anything 
in fiction that is advertised as new. 

However, Dillwyn Parrish—a brother of the 
artist Maxwell—in his Praise the Lord seems 
to have cultivated a new field around Aimee 
Semple McPherson’s Four Square Gospel. 
The locale of Evelyn Waugh’s The Loved One 
and Aldous Huxley’s After Many a Summer 
Dies the Swan could be nowhere but in Cali- 
fornia. The former is a satire on death and 
burial in a progressive cemetery the author calls 
Whispering Glades. Everything about death 
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here must be standardized and pleasant. A 
patron orders by number the expression he 
wants morticians to fix on a loved one’s face. 
Waugh’s principal character, the head-morti- 
cian, loves a girl down the assembly line who 
paints the corpses’ cheeks, She is unhappy, 
suffering over the futility of her art. It is 
so sad to know that her best creations are 
destined to be buried in a few hours. The 
head-mortician tries to reassure her and ex- 
presses the best in himself via the beaming 
countenances on the corpses he sends down 
the line but his love is hopeless. She has been 
to college where she learned academic lan- 
guage if not its meaning. She’s earnest, pretty, 
and also pretty stupid. She can’t forget the 
man who works in a crematorium for pets, al- 
though she admits to herself that he’s unethi- 
cal and the worst of it is, she too feels unethi- 
cal when she’s with him. Moreover, she 
doesn’t quite like his business practices, espe- 
cially that one of sending all patrons a memory- . 
card on the anniversary of a pet’s cremation— 
a greeting card saying: “Your little Fido is 
wagging his tail at you in heaven today.” 

That’s the “hold-card” in the story, as a 
western writer might say. You see now what 
is going to happen. The girl kills herself and 
the head-mortician, to preserve a happy atmos- 
phere in Whispering Glades, spirits her body 
to the pet crematorium where it is properly 
reduced to ashes, and each year thereafter he 
receives a nicely decorated card reminding 
him, “Your little friend is wagging her tail at 
you in heaven today.” 

I ask you, could that be anything but a 
Britisher’s view of culture in California? An- 
other typical California theme for fiction is 
the flower business—California’s third largest 
industry. As early as 1915 Sidney H. Bur- 
chell wrote Jacob Peek, Orange Grower, a 
rare book today. Citrus fruit and orange blos- 
soms are being replaced by more delicate 
horticulture in the hands of experts. This 
year Evelyn Wells has given us The Gentle 
Kingdom of Giacomo, a perfumed romance of 
the powerful Italio-Californians. 

The moving-picture industry, it seems to me, 
is typically western and it has been the back- 
ground for much fiction. From F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s several novels, Rupert Hughes’s Souls 
for Sale, Edgar Rice Burroughs’ The Girl 
From Hollywood to Robert Carson’s Magic 
Lantern, fiction writers have synchronized 
their pages from flicker, to sound, to techni- 
color, and now to third dimension plus pano- 
ramic screen with stereophonic sound. Harry 
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Overdue Finds 


WHEN you say that a book was meant to be read, you mean, for one thing, of course, that it 
was not meant to be studied. You do not study a good story, or a haunting poem, or a battle 
song, or a love ballad, or any moving narrative, whether it be out of history or out of fiction— 
nor any argument, even, that moves vital in the field of action. You do not have to study these 
things: they reveal themselves, you do not stay to see how. They remain with you, and will 
not be forgotten or laid by. They cling like a personal experience, and become the mind’s 
intimates. You devour a book meant to be read, not because you would fill yourself or have 
an anxious care to be nourished, but because it contains such stuff as it makes the mind hungry 
to look upon. Neither do you read it to kill time, but to lengthen time, rather, adding to .its 
natural usury by living the more abundantly while it lasts, joining another’s life and thought to 
your own. 

Wooprow WiLson 
On Being Human 


HARPER, 1916 
Submitted by: Victor Schormann, periodicals librarian 
Western Illinois State College, Macomb 


A book that is shut is but a block. 
THOMAS FULLER 
Gnomologia: Adagies and Proverbs (1782), No. 28 
Submitted by: Eugene B. Vest, chairman Humanities 
Division, Chicago Undergraduate Division, 
University of Illinois 
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Leon Wilson, who made us all laugh over 
Ruggles of Red Gap, joined the cinema fans 
with Merton of the Movies. 

Which way, I wonder, will writers of west- 
ern fiction turn next? Atomic explosions are 
peculiar to the great open spaces but as yet 
have little love interest. Experiments in cloud 
seeding for rain with silver iodide might revo- 
lutionize the area west beyond fictional imagi- 
nation. The growth of Los Angeles is already 
outstripping in miraculousness the post-fire 
expansion of Chicago, but whether this sudden 
accumulation of people and of wealth will 
produce a phenomenon different from the 
Windy City remains to be seen. The airplane 
industry and military installations—big business 
in itself—are also making great changes in the 
West but are they geographically unique? 
The future of the West in fiction is anybody’s 
guess. I shall not play the prophet. Better 
that I apologize for omissions in this paper of 
important fiction-writers of the past. More 
complete lists have been compiled by J. 
Frank Dobie for the Texas imprints, by Frank- 
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lin Walker in Literary History of Southern 
California, in his San Francisco’s Literary Fron- 
tier, and by Larry Powell in his Land of Fic- 
tion. And don’t forget Joseph Henry Jack- 
sons San Francisco Reader and Continents 
End. I wish that I might flick the pages of 
the future and give you a check-list of western 
books to come, half so good as any of these. 
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READING (from page 72) 

reading experiences as imitations of our own. 
That children’s experiences come from living 
as children may appear to be self-evident, but 
it is little understood at times by those who 
apply adult terms and situations to youth, “In 
our age of science,” says Lillian H. Smith, “we 
have grown scientific about our children. 
They, as well, are reduced to formulas. We 
© think of them in terms of I.Q.’s, of vocabulary 
range, of remedial reading. We present to 
them with great solemnity, but in words of one 
syllable, an explanation of the world about 
them exactly tailored to their capacities as we 
think we know them.” 


If reading involves active participation, the - 


experience of reading may be as real and vital 
for the child as that of making a new friend 
of his birthday puppy. I think of reading in 
the way Walt Whitman did when he said, 
“Books are to be called for and supplied on the 
assumption that the process of reading is not 
half-sleep, but in the highest sense an exercise, 
a gymnastic struggle; that the reader is to do 
something for himself.” If reading were a pas- 
sive process in children’s lives it would con- 
tribute little or nothing to growth. 

Teachers and parents often ask whether or 
not reading can change patterns of conduct, 
and the answer is not an easy one. Only a 
short time ago a group of social scientists, after 
studying the relationship of reading to citizen- 
ship, reported, “It is unlikely that a particular 
passage or book suddenly changes a man’s 
attitudes and opinions; as a matter of fact, 
most research in this area shows that people 
read in line with their predispositions and 
that reading re-enforces already established 
attitudes instead of changing them.” If the 
emphasis is upon suddenness of change and if 
the problem is limited to adult reading, I must 
agree. But education is not a series of sudden 
changes; it is a long, slow process of growth 
utilizing all experiences which will foster it. 
I would remind the social scientists that these 
“predispositions and established attitudes” 
come from somewhere, and that children’s 
reading may help form desirable attitudes and 
correct harmful ones or vice-versa. Indeed the 
investigators themselves support this point of 
view in concluding at one point that “Much 
reading—and talking and listening and looking 
~-may over a period of time, bring about 
changes in attitudes.” 

There is growing recognition among teachers 

‘and librarians that reading is a developmental 
process important because it contributes to the 
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expanding interests, needs, and activities of 
children. Furthermore, we now know that the 
teaching of reading involves many areas of 
learning, and that it influences and is influenced 
by all aspects of living and learning. Actually 
one of the major problems in working with 
children is to help them develop for themselves 
the means of choosing their own books. 
Growth in taste and in power of discrimination 
depends basically upon finding out for one’s 
self what is suitable and interesting. If child- 
ren are to acquire this power, we must give 
them an abundance of diversified, interesting 
reading materials from which they may select 
(or be guided to find) books consonant with 
their growing abilities and relevant to their 
expanding interests and needs, 

Children need breathing room in reading as 
in all aspects of living. Any tendency to con- 
dense reading into a small package through 
limitation of reading material stifles the very 
purpose for which it may be the most useful. - 
For anyone to try to limit the child’s reading 
to something “good” is to presuppose that the 
definition of “goodness” is seen with clarity by 
the adult who often recalls his own childhood 
but fails to see as clearly the youngster in the 
modern world. I do not mean to suggest that 
less worthy reading material should form the 
whole reading pattern of youth; standards are 
important. But I simply call to your atten- 
tion the fact that it would be difficult if not 
impossible to force adult standards upon child- 
ren even if we wanted to. We can, on the 
other hand, help children develop their own 
standards so that, in the end, their patterns 
of reading may resemble ours though the proc- 
ess of attainment is quite different. The in- 
terested (but often uninformed) observer of a 
child who appears to read nothing but the 
comics rarely knows that the youngster has had 
little opportunity to learn how to find for him- 
self other types of reading materials. 

Few persons fail to see that the development 
of the power of self-selection on the part of 
children is a desirable goal, but many might 
wonder how we can be sure that worthy books 
will be selected. Of course there is little hope 
if teachers and others who are helping children 
do not know books themselves and do not have 
desirable standards for selection. It is dis- 
tressing to discover that often teachers who 
take many courses in the methodology of read- 
ing do not have an opportunity to have even a 
single course in children’s literature. One of 
the most stimulating courses for prospective 
teachers is concerned with learning about 
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children’s books and having an opportunity 
to read literally hundreds of them. The 
American Library Association and many 
educational organizations publish dozens of ex- 
cellent book lists, but even the best of these 


„do not take the place of first hand reading 


of children’s books by the teachers. 

The care that is needed in selecting books and 
in developing standards with children is illus- 
trated well by the book series which have be- 
come so popular in recent years. Some of the 
series are excellent and many individual books 
are outstanding, but for any adult to recom- 
mend all books of the series simply because 
they are banded together under a series title 
is ridiculous. The individual title of any series 
must stand on its own feet, and its fitness must 
be determined by discovering its intrinsic 
merit. As has been pointed out many times, 
the name of a well-known author on the cover 
does not guarantee a well written book within. 

But as I have said, we must help children 
develop their own reading standards if they are 
to be able to select desirable books themselves 


and if reading is to receive a worthy leisure, 
activity in later life. Sometime ago Armstrong - 


Sperry wrote an article in which he considered 
this problem. He had been questioned about 
whether or not children will be concerned with 
the fundamental virtues of good living and 
consequently of good citizenship. Are they in- 
terested only in the excitement of the plot and 
the bravery of the hero or will they become 
aware of the less tangible but nonetheless real 
concepts of integrity, justice, compassion, and 
understanding? “When children in their books 
demand above all else a good story, a story 
where things happen and keep on happening, 
how are we going to get over to them these 
other, these intangible things? I can only tell 
you the way I tried it myself in a book. It is 
a story of a boy who lived on a small island 
in the South Pacific, yet who was profoundly 
afraid of the sea. So before his wholegtribe 
of seafaring, warrior people, he was branded 
as a coward. He came to realize that the only 


` way he could win his proper place in the tribe 


as the son of a chief, and win also his own 
integrity, was to go out to face this thing he 
feared—to face it and conquer it or else be 
destroyed by it. Well, we went out to face it. 
And those of you who have read Call It Cour- 


. age know ‘what happened to that boy.” And 


what of the reaction of children to this beauti- 
fally written book and to its fundamental 
theme? Mr. Sperry recounts that from all over 
the country he received mail and other reports 
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pointing out that children were deeply con- 
cerned with the concepts he so carefully had 
made a part of the story. 

Over the years children’s classics have be- 
come classics because children have made 
them so. Just as with adult literature, the best 
children’s books are the enduring books. 
Given opportunity to develop reading patterns 
and desirable standards, children will reject 
the shoddy book as they will any other article. 
But we must allow for growth, realizing that 
the path is not short and easy and that many 
mistakes will be made. Even though we use 
relevance to interests as one of the determining 
characteristics for recommending a book, we 
must realize that children’s interests are im- 
mature and undeveloped. We need to help 
them intensify certain interests, abandon some, 
and acquire others through reading quite as 
much as through first hand experiences. 

Have we any assurance, however, that read- 
ing will change attitudes, opinions, and, even- 
tually, conduct? J have no faith in prescribing 
for children in this connection the one hundred 
books all children must read. But I would 
suggest many hundreds of books which many 
hundreds of children should: read. Consider, 
for example, how children react to their friends 
in books. In Caddie Woodlawn one finds a 
classic example of the influence reading may 
have on young readers; for many girls have 
found help in solving their own problems 
through discovering how Caddie handled hers. 
I have watched children’s faces while they 
listened to a good reader introducing them 
to Stephen Vincent Benét’s Western Wagons. 
I doubt that any child remained unmoved or 
that the western movement of the American 
people would ever again be dull and lifeless to 
him. The youngster who reads Doris Gates’ 
Blue Willow is a different kind of person after 
he finishes it. He has a different viewpoint 
toward the migratory worker and he knows 
more of a remote kind of life. But he also has 
had an emotional experience he might never 
have had through first hand experience and he 
senses the dependence of living upon environ- 
ment, though half consciously, perhaps, and 
certainly in other words. 

Hundreds of similar examples of reading 
experiences may be found, and every month 
new books of great merit are being published. 
Recently I have noticed such books as . . . And 
Now Miguel by Joseph Krumgold, in which a 
boy finds himself as an individual; The Ark by 
Margot Benary-Isbert, a story of a family re- 
building their lives in West Germany. I have 
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had no opportunity to talk to any child who 
has read either of these books, but unless I am 
greatly mistaken they will be extremely popu- 
lar. 

My plea, then, is to help children find their 
own way in reading, develop their own high 
standards, discover for themselves that reading” 
can and does compete successfully for their 
attention along with radio, television, and the 
movies. “There is small danger that today’s 
children will be any more willing to relinquish 
their literary heritage than the children of any 
day, so long as their own “good books’ are put 
within their reach,” says Lillian Smith. “The 
spirit of childhood in each generation is at- 
tracted to the spirit of the writers of those 
books who collectively have given them a 
children’s literature.” I am firmly convinced 
that here is a profound truth. 

We have all had the experience of having 
our lives changed somehow by a book. So, 
too, have children. In common, perhaps, we . 
have had the experience given by Winifred 
Ernest Garrison: 


Softly I closed the book as in a dream 
And let its echoes linger to redeem 
Silence with music, darkness with its gleam. 


That day I worked no more. I could not bring 
My hands to toil, my thoughts to trafficking. 
A new light shone on every common thing. 


Celestial glories streamed before my gaze. 
That day I worked no more; but, to God's praise, 
I shall work better all my other days. 


In Conclusion 


In closing, it is well to remind ourselves that 
perhaps there is no more rewarding satisfaction 
than that which comes to those who can ef- 
fectively open the doors of good literature to 
children and youth. Teachers and librarians 
who move ahead toward this goal give no quar- 
tér iñ their attack upon their obstacles. They 
soon come to distinguish the giants from the 
windmills. The schools of America are full of 
success stories in this crusade, and the story of 
American education will continue to record the 
accounts of the extension of library service into 
the inner recesses of the private lives of our 
boys and girls. 


THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE, February, 1954 
features an article on school libraries: “How 
to Meet the Quest (K-12) for Knowledge," by 
Marion A. Bessette. 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


THE crrY AND country School Library Super- 
visors have arranged a program of events in con- 
nection with the 9th Annual Conference of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment to be held in Los Angeles March 7-12, 
1954. The group has scheduled a program meet- 
ing Sunday, March 7, at the Women’s University 
Club from 3-6 p.m. with a buffet supper at 5 p.m. 
The subject will be: The Library—A Materials 
Center. Mrs. Rachael W. DeAngelo, executive 
secretary of the American Association of School 
Librarians will be the speaker, followed by a 
panel discussion. 

Visits TO SCHOOL libraries in Los Angeles and 
vicinity have been scheduled for Thursday, March 
11. There will be an AASL exhibit of curriculum 
and supervisory materials, School library super- 
visors will participate in many of the 64 Study 
Groups of the ASCD meeting centered around the 
theme “Creating a good environment for learning.” 

MRs. DEANGELO will serve as resource person 
in the group on “Developing an effective instruc- 
tional materials center,” 

AASL Expects to have reprints of all the school 
library material in this issue of the Bulletin made 
available for distribution to the AASA Convention, 
the ASCD Meeting, and to state and city school li- 
brary supervisors in quantity. Single copies are 


available from the AASL Office. 


Mr. CLIFTS MEMO to Members for January 
carried the announcement of the grants made to 
libraries on the Fund for Adult Education’s Study 
Grant Program. The number of librarians apply- 
ing for grants on this program was disappointing in 
relation to the total number of applicants. We 
hope that next year more librarians will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to acquire training 
and experience in this area of library work where 
trained people are so badly needed. This office 
expects to have definite information regarding the 
program at an early date, affording us an oppor- 
tunity to better acquaint the profession with the 


‘purpose of the program. There were many mis- 


conceptions regarding it this time. 

THE PROGRAM is intended only for those people 
who are, or have a reasonable chance of becoming, 
professionals practicing in the adult education field 
in libraries, This office will be glad to assist and 
advise in the formulation of a grant application, 
and to help find both study and field work situ- 


‘ations suitable to applicants’ needs. Any assistance 


given to applicants must take place before applica- 
tions are submitted. | 
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THE ADULT EDUCATION Board and two members 
of the ALA Executive Board met at Headquarters 
for two days on December 4-5 to consider long 
range plans for the future of adult education in 
libraries. Their deliberations were based on find- 
ings immediately apparent from the Survey of 
Adult Education. These were: the need for train- 
ing; the need for stimulation and guidance in bet- 
ter and more extensive use of audio-visual materials 
in libraries; publications necessary in library adult 
education; evaluation of library adult education 
activities; evaluation of community needs and re- 
sources with a view to better library service. 

ON DECEMBER 5 representatives of the following 
boards and divisions met with the Adult Education 
Board to consider the contributions which they 
might make and to plan for overall cooperation on 
the work ahead: Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries, Audio-Visual Board, Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship, Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, Library Education 
Division, Public Libraries Division. Action on 
plans developed by this group will be materially 
aided by the FAE grant to the ALA Office for 
Adult Education. The group will also seek the 
assistance of many individuals and member units 
of the Association, and progress will be reported 
in the professional press. 


KARLINE BROWN, newly elected chairman of the 
Audio-Visual Board, spent a day at headquarters 
following the above meeting planning Board activi- 
ties for the coming year, particularly in reference 
to the Midwinter and Annual Conferences. 


Tue counci of National Organizations of the 
Adult Education Association of the U. S. held its 
second annual conference in Washington, D.C., on 
December 10-12. The conference theme was 
“Increasing Adult Education Effectiveness in the 
Community.” About 85 people representing ap- 
proximately 60 national organizations were present. 
ALA has been one of the organizations participat- 
ing in CNO from the beginning, and the activities 
of the Council may be of interest to many librarians 
since this cooperation at the national level is what 
individual libraries are doing at the local level. 
CNO publishes a newsletter, and has just com- 
pleted a directory of organizations represented in 
the Council oe their purposes and pro- 
grams. This is available at $2 from Council Head- 
quarters at The Cooper Union, 4th Avenue and 
7th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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SURVEYING (from page 69} 

passive attention. His out-of-school recrea- 
tional life is geared into the hourly and half- 
hourly breaks in the television schedule. 


Standard equipment in about every home. 


where there is a child is a stack of old comic 
books, which seem to hold periodic interest as 
long as the two staples hold the pages together. 
Add to these two attractions the neighborhood 
movies and the organized recreational programs 
such as Cubbing and Scouting, to appreciate 
the odds the librarian faces in getting a good 
book to carry over beyond the school day into 
the child’s schedule. 

The reaction of librarians to all this is inter- 
esting. Some show their abhorrence of the 
television diet by refusing to admit the dis- 
pensing machine into their homes. While 
others find their own reading programs inter- 
rupted by the convincing ways of our Miss 
Brooks, Joe Friday, and Little Margie. Always 
appreciative of the value of good artistry in 
children’s books, in the case of the television 
and comic book the librarian now finds herself 
up against the old Chinese adage that a picture 
is more effective than a thousand words—or at 
least more easily digestible. 


Extending Library Service 


This challenge to library service cannot be 
easily answered. It demands appreciation of 
the odds by teachers, librarians, and school 
administrators alike, with a coordinated at- 
tempt to elevate the enjoyment of good books 
to its rightful place. We will close this article 
with five suggestions which may stand as 
examples of those which are bound to come 
forward when school people co-operatively 
pool their thoughts and energies to extend the 
effectiveness of the library program. 


l. Extending the librarian’s influence. We all 
endorse the view that the library service is the 
lifeline of the teaching-learning stations represented 
by the classrooms, and that the flow is interactive. 
If the librarian is content to become only the 
servant of teacher study-dictates, then the unique 
ability of the librarian in the world of literature 
will never come to light; behind her counter she 
becomes a mere dispenser of books, a literary- 
jerk, if you may—a function that just as well could 
have been handled by a clerk. 

Instead, she goes beyond the teachers program 
to share with children and youth her own. rich 
fund of knowledge of books, securing in time the 
satisfaction of seeing these young people drop 
her hand as they move excitedly up this and that 
literary trail on theit own. 

She encourages this by making her library a 
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most pleasant spot in the building, and herself 
a most pleasant and accommodating person to 
know and be with. She works hard to display the 
wares of her shop, and to send them out on trial 
with her young customers. Woe be unto these 
potentialities if she is satisfied to make her reputa- 
tion as disciplinarian or a custodian of books. 

To what extent the library deals in instructional 
aids other than printed materials will depend upon 
the local setting. We cannot generalize. The 
question of the library as a materials center is 
not one to be answered in an arbitrary manner. 
Let it be said that what the librarian does she 
should do well, and that more often than not her 
unique ability will bé in the field of books not 
gadgets. 

As the young customers frequent her browsing 
room, the librarian can match books with interests. 
If she wants to take the next step in service, she 
can match books with abilities. Standardized test 
scores, filed in the office, enable her to move her 
literary operation to a level just a bit higher. 

She builds bridges between her library and the 
other libraries just as with the classrooms of the 
school itself. The eventual test of the service she 
has given pupils is the carry-over of their reading 
habits to these other libraries. Good school li- 
brarians never fail to introduce school children to 
these other centers, 

2, Providing book consultation service to parents. 
Parents are as anxious as teachers and librarians 
to advance good reading programs for the children. 
They often lack the abt ity to select books that 
meet the very standards they are trying to advance, 
Schools have seldom provided consultation service 
in the selection of children’s books, but it is an 
inviting field for the school. The details of such 
a program await the ingenuity of teachers and 
librarians. 

3. The circulation of books through popular 
teachers. The school librarian is not necessarily 
the best party in all instances for “selling a book” 
to a pupil for leisure reading. Even when the 
school has a central library with a librarian, the 
value of teachers as middlemen in the distribution 
of books must not be overlooked. The close per- 
sonal relationship that grows up between teacher 
and child over a period of time in a given situation 
represents a natural connection in the library-to- 
child book circulation line. This calls for close 
working relationships between librarian and 
teacher, the free movement of books into the class- 
rooms, and the demise of the old idea that all 
books leaving the school have to be checked out 
across the library desk. ; 

4. Free reading in school hours. To prime the 
pupil’s appreciation pump, a trick that works is to 
give time during the school hours for ample sam- 
pling of books to be read in leisure time. This is 
a far cry from the old practice of handing the 
pupil a list of books from which he had to choose 
one for his monthly book report, and‘to give him 
no more time in school for the transaction than it 
took to go to the library to check it out. Browsing, 
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leading into reading for pleasure, demands time in 
the classroom schedule. If a child gets his nose 
through a noticeable portion of an interesting 
book, during the school day, checking out the book 
for home use comes naturally. 

5. The librarian as helping teacher. A good 
school librarian is a teacher in her own right, and 
once she has established her reputation teachers in 
the school realize that they cannot do the job alone. 
But a number of schools are always going to set 
up a librarian’s position as a part-time job, due to 
the small size of the school or to a limited school 
budget. This person may spend approximately 
half the school day in the library and half in the 
classroom. One natural teaching combination 
might be the service to children Reving reading 
difficulties, this helping role placing the librarian 
in a position to build up relationships that would 
carry over into the appreciation of the library as a 
storehouse of pleasant vicarious experiences. 

Or again, the ability of the librarian in question 
might indicate that the teaching stint could better 
be spent with gifted children. The possibilities 
here for the introduction of reading programs seem 


+ almost unlimited. 
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CHALLENGE (from page 71) 
a guide in determining the size of the staff and 
this guide has been found fairly safe in the 
average situation. On the other hand, one 
librarian for 300 pupils may be too many if 
teachers, pupils, and administrators do not 
sense and utilize the library as an integral part 
of the learning situation. The reverse is also 
true. In a nearby University town, two full- 
time trained librarians with part time clerical 
help and an active pupil assistants group 
served a high school of no more than 325 
pupils and most of the time the staff had their 
“tongues hanging out.” A local elementary 
school of twelve teachers wondered five years 
ago what it would do with its large library 
room and a trained librarian one day a week. 
Now it is seeking enlarged quarters and a 
fulltime librarian, instead of one just for four 
days a week! The librarian in this case has 
been a teacher and knows classroom work. 
She knows boys and girls and she knows how 
to work with people. She is also a trained 
librarian who knows how to adapt her training 
to the needs of the particular situation. 
One of the responsibilities of a librarian is 
leadership in the selection of materials which 
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are to be purchased. In this day when one 
court has ruled that a King James version of 
the Bible may not be placed in a school and 
another has decreed that all types of material, 
including communistic propaganda, are logical 
additions to a library, the problem becomes 
acute and one which actually devolves upon 
the administrator to solve. The wisdom of 
Solomon is needed, especially when there is 
external pressure relative to certain topics. 
The course of study in the particular school, 
the maturity of the pupils, and the funds avail- 
able for purchases, as well as pupil interests 
affect the selection. The American Association 
of School Librarians has considered a statement 
relative to the censorship of materials for the 
school library. There is perhaps no better 
criteria, however, than those adopted by the 
American Legion at its 1949 Convention. 
They are as follows: 

“Controversial materials are constructive, 
friendly to democracy, and nonsubversive 
when— 


1. Both the accomplishments and failures of 
democracy are examined, 

2. The individuaľs rights as well as his obliga- 
tions are stressed. 
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3. Constructive recommendations for preventing 
the recurrence of undesirable results are de- 
scribed. 

4, The material helps pupils develop their own 
methods of propaganda analysis. 

5. Both sides of the issue are presented. 

6. Source material is admissible to a learning 
situation.” 


The efficient utilization of library materials 
requires adequately planned and executed 
quarters. The question has been raised as to 
how architects and administrators can be better 
informed on locating, planning, and equipping 
school libraries. There is a wealth of material 
in print and an abundance of pictures, The 
administrator must be sold on the idea first 
and must list his recommendations for the 
architect even as he does for classrooms, for a 
health room, for cafeteria space, and for all 
the other areas that he wants included in the 
plans. And then he must stick to the premise 
that an adequate library must be included in 
the proposed building. Among the sources 
which give help on the planning and equipping 
of the school library are: 

American Library Association, Dear Mr. Architect. 

Chicago: ALA. 1952, 

American Library Association, Planning School Li- 

brary Quarters, Chicago: ALA. 1950. 
Douglas, Mary P., Planning And Equipping The 

School Library. Raleigh, North Carolina: North 

Carolina Department of Public Instruction. 1949. 
Eaton, Anne T., Planning The School Library. 

New York: Library Bureau, Remington Rand. 

1952, 


Especial attention is called to the color film- 
strip, SCHOOL LIBRARY QUARTERS, avail- 
able from the ALA. One of the discussion 
group meetings at the February 1954 confer- 
ence of the American Association of School 
Administrators is being devoted to this topic. 

One of the acute problems is that of locating 
personnel properly trained and imbued with 
the philosophy to carry out an active service 
program in the library. A teacher-training in- 
stitution does not automatically graduate a 
prospective teacher skilled in using materials in 
teaching, nor does an accredited library school 
automatically develop a librarian who under- 
stands schools and their programs. Perhaps 
neither institution has shown enough sympa- 
thetic concern for the problems and needs of 
the other; The philosophy that the school 
library is a service center for pupils and teach- 
ers must first be accepted by the library 
school, The faculty must be imbued with the 
importance of the school library and experi- 
enced in school library work. Guidance 
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counselors must encourage young people to go 
into school work and especially into the school 
library. People who teach are too often their 
own worst enemies in that they lack pride in 
their own profession. Teacher-training in- 
stitutions need to provide excellent campus- 
school libraries where prospective teachers can 
see good school libraries at work. Short term 
workshops on the techniques of using library 
materials in teaching encourage experienced 
teachers to improve their own skills and give 
librarians opportunities to know school needs 
better. The best school librarian is, as a rule, 
one who wanted to be a teacher and who 
selected school libraries as his field, much as 
another teacher may have selected music or 
primary grades or science or art. The school 
library as a service center is a relatively new 
idea, albeit an idea which is growing rapidly. 

Each time that another teacher experiences 
the value of true library service in the learning 
of boys and girls, the perimeter widens. Each 
time that a school librarian sees classroom 
activities develop and boys and girls grow in 
understanding and interest because of library 
service the boundary is lengthened. Beyond 
lies the horizon toward which they move. 


American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools 
~ request us to make recommendations for head 
librarians and assistant librarians in all fields of 
library service, Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications, 
THE American College Bureau operates in all 
divisions in the University and College field, 
while the affiliated office, Fisk Teachers Agency, 
covers all fields in educational work from pre- 
school through college and university. Both or- 
ganizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that eed librarians for we 
have a large library division and librarians are 
continually registering for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, HI. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
MemberNATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 
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LIBRI-POSTERS suggests that you can increase 
the use of your library easily and economically by 
month-to-month display of posters on bulletin 
boards in schools, meeting places, stores, banks, 
industrial plants, etc. The posters are 9” X 12”, 
printed in color, covering many subjects: sports, 
hobbies, business, recreation, and self-improve- 
ment. You can select your own or order by the 
package: Prices range from 12%¢ per poster to 
25¢, depending on the quantity. For more in- 
formation, write to Haddon Wood Ivins, publisher 
of Libri-Posters, 56 Earl Street, Newark 5, N.J. 
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MICROFILMING by three methods, five different 
reduction ratios, and a choice of either 16mm or 35- 
mm film is available in Recordak’s new Supermatic 
microfilmer. Interchangeable lens assemblies for 
the film unit, provide reduction ratios of 40 to 1 
to 20 to 1, using 16mm film. At the 40 to 1 reduc- 
tion ratio, highest available today, as many as 
28,000 3 x 5 card records can be microfilmed on 
100 foot roll of 16mm film. Feeder is built-in; 
documents up to 11 inches in length are accepted; 

all operating features and controls are located above 
desk level. For further information, write Eastman 
Kodak Co., Editorial Service Bureau, Rochester 4, 
N.Y. 

_ Liprary sinpincs by Huntting plus many at- 
active and economical special offers are publicized 
in Huntting’s Monthly List. If you haven’t been 
receiving this interesting little catalog, write to the 
H. R. Huntting Co., 29 Worthington St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

_ Genuine SILK CHIFFON, so sheer and transparent 
that the finest print is clearly legible through it, 
will not deteriorate. It is used in libraries and 
storical societies for binding and preservation 
of rare materials. For more information write to 
‘ransparo Co., P.O. Box 838, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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A RECORD PLAYER for yourself, or for your library 
should have a little something extra. V-M tri-o- 
matic phonographs offer completely automatic op-- 
eration on all speeds, all sizes; automatic shutoff; 
positive record protection; intermix of any ten 
records of the same speed. Many of the fine 
radio-phonograph and TV combinations use V-M 
equipment, yet the prices are low. See your local 
dealer or write to V-M Corporation, Benton Har- 
bor, Mich. 

While were on the subject, Gaylord’s has a 
complete line of materials and supplies for records. 
Albums, holders, labels, and a new record album 
bag for transit are available. Use their Music 
Binder, not in their 1953 catalog, for permanent 
protection for music in sheet or pamphlet form for 
listeners. 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL LIBRARIES can attach 
microfilm strips to file or punch cards by use of 
plastic tracks on the card. This new way of at- 
taching and removing microfilm strips from file 
cards for reading in a microfilm reader can be used 
in many types of business and research records. 
A patent abstract service on cards is also available 
with or without microfilm systems. For further 
details, write to the Picturesort Company, 246 
Church St., New Haven 10, Conn. 

A SIGN sHOP in one box saves you the cost of 
professional sign painting, and offers complete 
fonts in nested “easy-to-pick” trays which form a 
portable kit. Refills are available. You'll find 
more information in your Demco catalog, or write 
to Demco Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., or 
New Haven 2, Conn. 

A NEW INVISIBLE mending tape called Scotch 
Permanent Mending Tape is a cellulose acetate with 
a new type of adhesive which the manufacturer 
claims took 10 years to perfect. Manufacturer 
further claims that the tape will not yellow, will 
not shrink to cause sticky edges. Application in 
this office shows that it is actually “invisible” on the 
page. It is now available in utility rolls of %” x 
180” and %” x 1296”. Other widths will be an- 
nounced later by Demco. Short rolls are $4.22 for 
a carton of 12; long rolls are $1.68 per roll. Order 
from Demco, Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., or 
New Haven 2, Conn. 

SEND IN YOUR SUGGESTIONS. If you have found 
an article of equipment that increases efficiency or 
adds to the attractiveness of your library, were 
sure that other librarians would like to hear about 
it. The column can be a clearing-house for items of 
new equipment or materials or new uses for old 
products. 
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The following statements were adopted by the 
Executive Board by mail vote: 


November 11, 19538— 


Fund for Adult Education Grant Accepted 


Voted,. That the American Library Association 
accepts the proposed grant of $15,000 per year 
for five years totalling $75,000 from the Fund for 
Adult Education, the grant to be used ‘for the 
support of the ALA Office for Adult Education. 

It was further voted, That Executive Board of 
the American Library Association expresses its 
deep appreciation to the officers of the Fund for 
Adult Education for the Fund’s helpful and con- 
tinuing assistance to the work of ALA in the field 
of adult education. “The grants made to ALA by 
the Fund since 1951 have enabled the Association 
to carry on programs which have developed and 
extended the role of the library in adult education. 
The ALA and the librarians of the country have 
greatly welcomed the opportunity to join with the 
Fund for Adult Education in this important field 
of endeavor. 


November 18, 19538— 


Field Foundation Grant to Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom 


Voted, That the American Library Association 


accepts from the Field Foundation the proposed | 


grant of $8000, or as much thereof as shall be 
needed, contingent upon the oe of matching 
funds from other sources before September 15, 
1954, the funds to be used toward the work of 
the ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom. 


December 14, 1958— 


ALA Representative to American Library in Paris 


Voted, That the Hon. Lewis Einstein be desig- 
nated an ALA representative to the Board of 
Trustees of the American Library in Paris for the 
three-year term expiring 1956, replacing ALA’s 
former designate, William R. Tyler, resigned. 


December 14, 1953— 


Authorization Granted 


Voted, That Leroy Gaertner, ALA Chief Ac- 
countant, be authorized to sign ALA checks in 
addition to David H. Clift, Anita M. Hostetter, 
Pauline Love, Grace Stevenson and Leo Weins. 


The following additions or changes should be 
made in the December 1953 ALA Bulletin in 
order to keep the membership posted on the 
various ALA groups: 

ALA Council, pages 533 through 538 
Florida State Library Association: Mrs. Ander- 
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N 
sons address was incorrectly listed. She is li- 
brarian at Lincoln High School Library, Talla- 
hassee. 

Ilinois Association of School Librarians: Mrs. 
Dilla W. MacBean, Division of Libraries, Chicago 
Public Schools. : 

Indiana Library Association: Two Councilors 
—Bard and insert George A. Curtis, Publie Li- 
brary, La Porte (1957). 

Indiana Library Trustees Association: 
Fred A. Borns, 620 Tyler St., Gary (1957). 

Kentucky Library Association: Louise Galloway, 
School Library Consultant, Frankfort (1957). 

Minnesota Library Association: Two Councilors 
—Watkins and insert Raymond Shove, University 
of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis (1957). 

Wyoming Library Association: N. Orwin Rush, 
University of Wyoming Library, Laramie (1957). 


Mrs. 


Committees and Boards, pages 538 through 548 


Board of Education for Librarianship—Subcom- 
mittee on Recruiting: Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Md., chairman, Dorothy 
F. Deininger, Isabella Jinnette, Reverend James J. 
Kortendick, Nettie B. Taylor. 

Federal Relations: Omit Virginia Chase (1954). 

Federal-State Relations Committee: Substitute 
L. Quincy Mumford for John B. Kaiser. 

Friends of Libraries: Add Mrs. Gertrude H., 
Cudworth (1955). 

Library Legislation: As of January 1, 1954 the 
address of Harold Hacker, chairman, will be 
Rochester Public Library, Rochester, N.Y. 


Joint Committees, pages 549 through 554 


Library Work as a Career—Ohio Library Associ- 
ation: Substitute Gertrude R, Linnenbruegge for 
Mary McCann. 

NEA-ALA; Substitute Mrs. Hazel Webster 
Byrnes (1958) for Mrs, Florence Craig. 





Education Conference Theme: 
School Library 


On March 5, 1954, the Secondary Education 
Board will hold its annual conference at the 
Hotel Statler in New York City. ‘This meeting 
will be attended by administrators and faculty 
representing some 350 private independent 
schools throughout the country. 

The theme of this year’s. conference is “The 
Library in the Independent School” and every 
effort is to be made to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the freedom to read and the active 
use of libraries in the independent schools of 
the Board’s membership. The well-chosen 
theme of Columbia University’s Bicentennial— 
“Man’s right to knowledge and the free use 
thereof” will enter into every section meeting 
of this two-day conference. 
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FOR LIBRARIES! | | Free and Inexpensive 


Our players are equipped with an extra jack H 
for individual earphone listening to be used M ater! als for 
in Libraries, Speech Classes, etc. 
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FOR ALL 
FOUR 
BOOKLETS 





BOOKS 
FROM PRIVATE COLLECTION 





Librarians, teachers and supervisors have pur- 
chased more than 90,000 copies of these four 
free and inexpensive sources of library and teach- 
ing materials. These source booklets have re- 
ceived editorial mention in such magazines as 
Good Housekeeping, NEA Journal and School 
Arts. 


"So You Want to Start a Picture File?" is the 
newest booklet, just off the press. It tells you 
how to mount, post, file and store pictures and 
shows you how to use pictures on all levels of 
instruction. And, of course, you'll get the latest 
editions of the other booklets. 


: Canadiana-Americana 
First Editions 


Travel—Early Novels 


Write for catalogue 


These valuable sources of free and inexpensive 
visual aids and teaching materials have been 
compiled after thorough screening and research 
by the author, Superintendent of Schools in 
Riverside, California. 


| ANTIQUE SALON 
Of HENRY MORGAN & CO. LIMITED 


MONTREAL, P.Q. 
e 


Order all four booklets today for just $2. Enclose 
cash, check, money order or purchase order. 


Bruce Miller 
Box 369 Riverside, California 
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A Short Month, Long on Book Value 


GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS: 
7th ED. SUPPLEMENT 1950-1952 


Constance M. Winchell and Olive A. Johnson. February 1954. 140p. Probably $3. 


Lists and describes some 1000 reference works in all fields, published from 1950 
through 1952. Includes, in addition, a few earlier titles omitted from the 7th 
edition and some published in the first half of 1953. Brings up-to-date this 
basic work for scholars, reference workers, and library school students. 


BOOKS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Frank J. Bertalan, ed. February 1954. 318p. $7.50 


Basic list of some 4000 in-print titles, including books, periodicals, films and 
filmstrips. Arranged alphabetically by author under 22 main subject classifica- 
‘tions, and many subclassifications, corresponding to the main divisions of junior 
college curriculums. Complete buying information and L.C. card number given. 
Compiled under the auspices of the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
this selected list is based on recommendations received from 95 junior col- 
leges with outstanding departments in particular subject fields. Index by 
author and subject. 


Features of Midwinter 


COUNTY AND REGIONAL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 
Gretchen K."Schenk. January 1954. 272p. $5.25 


. Discusses the administration and operation of county and regional libraries, 
the basis for large unit libraries, their place in the community and their relation 
to local government. Tells how to conduct campaigns for the establishment 
of these library systems and points out dangers to avoid based on past ex- 
periences. . 


THE CORE OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
Lester Asheim, ed. January 1954. 80p. $1.50 


Report of a Workshép held under the auspices of the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. Discusses the importance of a single central core of in- 
formation and knowledge to librarianship as a profession. Describes, as a sug- 
gested framework, the areas of a core program: The Library in Society, Pro- 
fessionalism, Materials, Services, Administration, Communication, and Re- 
search. Appendixes include areas of core curriculums recommended by in- 
dividual Workshop committees; and characteristics of professional librarianship. 


THE UNRELUCTANT YEARS; : 
A CRITICAL APPROACH TO CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 
Lillian H. Smith. 1953. 200p. $4.50 


Considers children's books as literature, not as tools serving a secondary pur- 

ose; establishes criteria for evaluating children's books of today. ". . . other 
Becks may cover the field more conclusively, but Lillian Smith has a quality 
which makes hers indispensable.''—Elizabeth Yates, Christian Science Monitor. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ° CHICAGO I! 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 


“FOR SALE”—Library Bureau 60 drawer cata- 
log, Gaylord charging desk, double faced dark 
oak intermediate shelving. Also other library 
equipment. Write for particulars, Ferndale Public 
Library, Ferndale, Michigan. 

FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 


out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

POSITIONS OPEN 
Midwest 


ASSISTANT Librarian. Expanding under- 
graduate library of 60,000 volumes. L.S. degree 
required. Some experience with L.C. classifica- 
tion and cataloging, including Lynn Alternative 
classification for Catholic books. Some knowl- 
edge of Government documents desirable. Salary 
and increments based on qualifications. Apply 
to Librarian. Albert Emanuel Library. University 
of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

ASSISTANT Librarian for small public library in 
Northeastern Ohio. Library degree required, 
some experience preferred. Forty-hour week, 
four weeks’ vacation, retirement. Salary $3,500- 
$3,800, depending upon qualification. B 597. 

CHILDREN’S work, director of, school district 
library system, beginning July 1. Supervision of 
central children’s room, five school stations and 
children’s work in two branch libraries, 88-hour, 
5-day work week; 4 weeks’ vacation; cumulative 
sick leave; retirement system. Qualified librarian 
may start at $4,100 and go to $5,300 in regular 
annual increments. William Chait, Director, Pub- 
lic Library, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

THEOLOGICAL Seminary needs Assistant Li- 
brarian to assume charge of Cataloging. Apply: 
Rev. Arthur W. Swann, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

REFERENCE Librarian for medium-sized public 
library. Library degree required. Beginning salary 
$3780; 40 hour week, 4 weeks vacation, retirement 
plan. Write: Librarian, Public Library, Aurora, 
Illinois. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian for work with rural 
schools and adult community service in picturesque 
mid-west county. Salary $8400-$3600; 5 day wk., 
vacation, sick leave, social security. A growing 
service needing enthusiastic person for further de- 
velopment. B 594. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication, If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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East 


REFERENCE Librarians: Senior I, $8750- 
$4250; Junior, $3350-$3750, in General Reference 
Department. 5 day, 37% hour week, 4 weeks’ 
vacation, sick leave and retirement benefits. 2 
years experience required for Senior I; no experi- 
ence for Junior. Apply: Director, Grosvenor Li- 
brary, Buffalo 2, New York. 

THE Brooklyn Public Library is opening new 
branches and has several challenging positions 
available for qualified librarians. Starting annual 
salary $8565. Month's vacation, sick leave, New 
York State Retirement plan. Leadership training. 
Rapid advancement. Apply to Mrs. Eleanore 
Smith, Personnel Director, Brooklyn Publie Li- 
brary, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 88, New York. 


CHALLENGING POSITIONS 


for women under forty 
with full U, 5. Citizenship 


ASSISTANT DEWEY CATALOGUER with 
M.L.S. degree or equivalent. Primarily 500- 
600 series. New York City location. 


DOCUMENTATION ASSISTANT with 
M.L.S. degree or equivalent. Opportunity 
to organize a sizable collection. Subject to 
security clearance. Northern New Jersey 
location. 


ASSISTANT TRANSLATOR. French and 
German to English. Additional languages en- 
hance your value to us. New York City 
location, 


A 65,000-volume library system with three 
major branches serving a research and engi- 
neering organization of several thousand em- 
ployees. Present staff about 25 persons. 
Paid vacation and holidays, full benefit and 
pension plan, plus job security. 


Starting salary depends on your educational 
background, experience and general quali- 
fications. Regular merit increases and excel- 
lent chance for advancement. 


Please do not call in person or by telephone, 
but send full profile application. to 


Chief Librarian, 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
463 West Street, New York 14, N.Y. 
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REFERENCE Assistant. Large college library 
New York. Starting salary $3700. Annual incre- 
ments $150. Work week 36% hours, 6 weeks’ vaca- 
tion. Tenure after 8 years. Librarians are mem- 
bers of the faculty. Ideal working conditions. 
State experience. Also, serials cataloger, 2-3 years 
experience. Starting salary $4300. Positions open 
July 1. Indicate possibility for interview at mid- 
winter ALA Conference, Chicago. Acknowledge- 
ment sent if applicant is being seriously considered. 
B 602. 

LIBRARIAN: Attractive position for person in- 
terested in light but responsible work in Medical 
Library of Psychiatric Hospital, Philadelphia. Suit- 
able for retiring librarians, 5 day week. Salary: 
$2400. B 603. - 

LIBRARIAN: College and library school degree, 
wanted to develop a new library with unusual op- 
portunities. Apply: Mrs. A. H. Williams, 7th and 
West St., Laurel, Delaware. l 

SERIAL Cataloger. Cataloging experience, fifth 
year L.S. degree. Salary $4,000, position available 
now. 89 hour week, 1 month’s vacation. Write: 
Assistant University Librarian for Personnel, Oni- 
versity of Illinois Library, Urbana, Illinois. 


Mountain Plains 


OPEN, February, 1954. Librarian, small public 
libra tes community. Degree, administra- 
tive abi ity and experience necessary with progres- 
sive outlook on public library service. Opportunity 
for development of active service to town and sur- 
rounding rural area. Vacation with pay, sick leave 
benefit, social security. Salary over $3000. State 
age, education, experience. Apply to Mrs. Reece 

cGee, Secretary, Library Board, 905 South 6th, 
Lamar, Colorado. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian with L.S. degree in 
library-minded town of 10,000 population in sunny 
Colorado. Beginning salary $3200, 40 hr. wk. 
vacation, sick leave, Social Security. Apply: 
Eunice G. Cochrane, Librarian Sterling Public 
Library, Sterling, Colorado. 


Pacific Northwest 


PACIFIC Northwest University Library has 
opening for an order librarian with or without 
order experience, Salary dependent upon qualifi- 
cations, ability and training. B 578. 


Far West 


RAPIDLY growing library in expanding Cali- 
fornia has openings for Junior Librarians—book- 
mobile and service to children and young people. 
Salary range $289-$361. 37% hour work week, 
vacation, sick leave, retirement, civil service status. 
Graduation from accredited library school re- 
quired. Apply Director of Library Service, Public 
Library—Stockton and San Joaquin County, Stock- 
ton, California. 
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Hawaii 


BEGINNING positions available in children’s, 
branch, reference and catalog fields. Expanding 
system offers unusual opportunities for work with 
cosmopolitan staf and community. Salary $2875, 
with yearly increases to $3355. Library school 
graduation, U. S. citizenship required. Vacation, 
sick leave, retirement. Apply Library, Library of 
Hawaii, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SCHOOL librarian, woman, M.A., M.S., L.S. 
Degrees, delighted with current employment, ex- 
cellent references, desires teaching position or 
Library Workshop director and consultant work 
on Library School staff for Summer 1954. ` Ex- 
perience: all phases of organization and administra- 
tion of college and ‘school library work, teaching 
background including teaching of Library Service, 
Publicity, and work as counselor, LIBRARY 
WORKSHOP organizer and consultant, specialist 
in Children’s aad Young Adult’s Library Service, 
intense work in Bibliography and Reference Serv- 
ices, special study in field of Cataloging. Box 
B 592. 

M.S.—Columbia University Library School. 
Married male, age 44, wishes to locate permanently 
in New England on the basis of 9 or 10 months 
a year. Background of college and public library 
work, Engaged in graduate study at present. 
B 581. 

MAN? PH.D. candidate with B.L.S. and M.A. 
Five years of college library experience ineludin 
administration, desires college librarianship in Sout 
or West, available June. B 601. 

CATALOGER—Reviser, man 4], desires ad- 
ministrative position, either in processing or 
cataloging, in Eastern or Far Western library, Five 
years’ experience in the L. of C., 7 months in large 
public library, 3 years in technicál college library. 
Knowledge of Dewey and L. C. classification 
systems. B 600. 

PUBLIC Library Administrator with previous 
library school and other teaching experience seeks 
summer library school teaching position. Capable 
and effective teacher. Interviews at midwinter. 
B 604. 

SCHOOL librarian, B.S. in L.S., woman, wishes 
teaching, reference or circulation position for sum- 
mer of 1954. College, public library and teaching 
experience. B 590. 

SCHOOL librarian, woman, B.S. in L.S, 
M.S.L.S., desires summer teaching. Experienced. 
Available after June 19. B 605. 

MAN, 87. M.S. in L.S., Western Reserve. 2% 
years rounded experience as librarian in small and 
medium size public libraries. Desires change of 
location. Wants career opportunity in larger 
system; assistantship, department head, etc. Now 
employed. Interested particularly in west coast. 
B 609. : 
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Ut the fhead of the Unia 


Britannica Junior 
The Finest Elementary Encyclopaedia Ever Published* 


*Designed ESPECIALLY for boys and girls in ELEMENTARY schools 





BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S colorful new 16-page 
booklet, “At the Head of the Class,” is off 
the press and available now. It is yours FREE, 
without obligation. This interesting booklet 
shows how information-seeking and fact- 
finding become a pleasant pastime—children 
learn because they enjoy learning with Bri- 
tannica Junior. Its large, easy-to-read type; 
its inviting style; itssimplified sentence struc- 
ture and carefully checked vocabulary; its 


graphic pictures and dramatic illustrations, 
many in color—all fit together—making BJ’s 
15 volumes the ideal encyclopaedia for grade 
school boys and girls—an indispensable tool 
for elementary teaching. Mail the coupon 
below for your FREE copy of “At the Head 
of the Class.” It tells how you can get this 
new edition of Britannica Junior for your 
classroom at a special low price and on excep- 
tionally easy payment terms. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


425 North Michigan Avenue » 





Chicago 11, Illinois 

















— — — — — — — — — — a 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., Dept. JR-1, 425 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send me, without NAME — == | 
obligation, Britannica Sam 
Junior’s new booklet, “ar ADDRESS. | 
THE HEAD OF THE CLASS” CITY ZONE. STATE 
and complete details on the SCHOOL 
special low price and easy 
payment plan. TITLE 

Ses ee aes Me ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eed 
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When you give a pint of blood, 
how much is left? 


Whether you’re short or tall, fat or thin, 
Republican or Democrat, male or fe- 
male, your adult body usually contains 
at least ten pints of blood. So when you 
give a pint, you have nine pints left. 


Doctors tell us, too, that our body has 
amazing regenerative powers; it starts 
replacing that blood immediately. And 
the U.S. Blood Bank Program won't let 
you give more than one pint at a time, 
not more than five times a year, and 
makes you wait eight weeks between 
donations. 


These facts and many more are found 
in the World Book Encyclopedia under 


the headings “Heart,” “Transfusion,” 
“Blood.” These articles are accurate, in- 
formative and up to date. In keeping 
with World Book’s insistence on accu- 
racy, the color illustrations of the heart 
and circulation of the blood have been 
done by the only known commercial 
artist who has a medical degree. 


Such accurate and vivid presentation of 
facts is one of many reasons why World 
Book continues to be first choice of 
America’s schools and libraries. 


The United States Blood Bank Program needs a life- 
saving stream of 3,700,000 pints a year. Your nearest 
Red Cross blood donation center can tell you if and 
when you can give. Why not see them. . . now? 


WORLD BOOK Encyclop 
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HICH would you 

rather do? Go to a 

party where all the 

guests are strangers, or meet new 
eople against a background of old 
PE bas 

Perhaps my personal preference 
for a mixture of old and new friends ac- 
counts for the thrill I got from the arrival 
of the 1954 edition of Compton’s. Naturally 
I had seen most of the new articles in proof, 
but I immediately began to turn the pages of 
each volume to see how the new articles 
fitted in with older favorites, 

Take the fine new article on American 
Colonies for example. I was tremendously 
pleased with it in proof. But what a joy it 
is to see it permanently settled down next to 
a favorite old friend, an article on the dis- 
covery and exploration of America, and 
comfortably close to a comparatively new 
article, American Literature, about which I 
am most enthusiastic. 

Dogs and Dolls arrived together at the 
coming-out party of the 1954 edition—and 
what a colorful impressive pair they are! 
They are sitting next to Division, another 
newcomer—useful of course but naturally 
not too exciting in appearance. Poor little 
guy—he would probably rather have stayed 
with the rest of his hard-working Arith- 
metic family—seven in number, and all in- 
troduced in this year’s Compton’s, 

India, a brilliant new arrival, is especially 
fortunate for highly successful American 
Indians is only a few feet away and already 
they appear to be completely congenial. 


omment 


I don’t know how Thomas Jef- 
ferson is going to feel with Jay on 
one side and Jellyfish on the other, 
but he looks mighty interesting and 
dignified, and nearly as handsome 
as the big bluejay a page away. 

One tiny newcomer has already 
made quite a stir-—-How to Tell a Story, 
who is fitted in neatly in the midst of 
Storytelling. Ruth Sawyer was responsible 
for her arrival, and so many people have 
asked about her that we have done a replica 
in a neat little booklet which we will send 
without charge to librarians and teachers. 
Write for your copy, won’t you? 

Christmas—all done up in color—is a 
reminder that since I haven’t space even to 
list the 289 other new articles in the 1954 
edition of Compton’s, I might just as well 
write a few lines about my Christmas in 
California. Among the high lights were the 
chestnut stuffing which Frances Clarke 
Sayers made for the delectable turkey which 
her sister, Marie Clarke, cooked—our out- 
of-doors luncheon at the Los Angeles Farm- 
ers’ Market the day before Christmas—the 
luncheon with Jasmine Britton and Marion 
Horton and the latter's tales of Munich, 
Turkey, and Hawaii—a renewal of friend- 
ship with a bossy sea gull who has a perma- 
nent perch on a buoy in front of a friend’s 
home on Balboa Island and viciously pecks 
any other gull that comes to that section of 
the bay. Gulls are like people, I guess— 
they don’t seem to know that all they have 
to do is to make a joint attack on a bullying 
dictator and then he is through. 

L. J. L. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, 


ILLINOIS 
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Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. 
25¢ each, PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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An Open Letter to a Competitor! 


RE: PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 


Dear Competitor: 


You recently advertised, both in trade publications and 
mailings, a “Permanent Mending Tape.” In your adver- 
tisements you stated that it was another one of your 
“firsts”! i 


We are certainly pleased to know that you think enough 
of this excellent item to advertise and promote it as €x- 
tensively as you have... and to wishfully think that you 
are the first. 


BUT —<there are a few hundred librarians around the 
country who have already started to use “Permanent 
Mending Tape”—OR AS WE CALL IT, “MENDING 
FILM TAPE”—which they have purchased from our 
Catalog, issued, as you know, in November, 1953. 


We have one other serious objection to your advertising. 
Your prices are too high. Please note ours below: 


We suggest that before announcing any future “firsts,” 
S8 § any 
that you consult our Catalog) 


Prices: MENDING FILM TAPE 


Size 1 Roll 12 Rolls 36 Rolls 144 Rolls 
Vo" x2592"" 2.50 2.25 ea. 2.05 ea, 1.83 ea. 
34" x2592” 2.85 2.57 ea. 2.34 ea. 2.09 ea. 
34”x1296” ' 1.57 1.42 ea, 1.29 ea. 1.15 ea. 
34”x180" 3.60 per carton (12 rolls per carton) 


(bag bro-dart INDUSTRIES 
LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 
65 EAST ALPINE STREET ‘e NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY: 
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COLLIER’S - | 
“The Best... for High School Purposes.”° 





20 Volumes 
Durably Bound in 
Library Buckram 







Price to 
Schools 
Only 

- $159.00 


America’s Most Attractive and Lowest-priced Major Encyclopedia 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is as up-to-date as we believe it is possible for any Encyclo- 


pedia to be. Its attractive presentation and fresh approach to factual material complements the 
school curriculum. 


COLLIER’S clear type, pertinent illustrations, unique bibliographies and master index bring 
‘unexpected pleasure to students pursuing classroom assignments, 


A New York High School Teacher says—‘As a Teacher of English in Haaren High 
School, I have frequent occasion to make assignments for research in COLLIER’S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA, which I consider the best of Reference Books for High School 
purposes.” 


Teachers make assignments in COLLIER’S because COLLIER’S is CURRENT. 


Check on what COLLIER’S will do for your school library—Compare it t for Coverage, Recency, 
Readability, Illustrations, and Price. 


For illustrated booklet, reviews and terms write-——Library 





Division, Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640-5th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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Letters from 


Our Readers FREE FOR ALL 


"Hell's Bells" 


I want to express my appreciation for C. K. Mori- 
son’s write-up of Margaret Clay. To someone like 
me who came into the Pacific Northwest region in 
1928 it is difficult to think of her as being retired. 
I am sure, however, that her energy and enthusiasm 
will still be at the service of her profession on the 
whole continent. I, personally, full expect to hear 
her favorite expression of “hell’s bells” at future 
Pacific Northwest Library Association conferences. 

Lestey M. Heatucorr, librarian 
Montana State College Library 
Bozeman, Mont. 


"Beyond the Four Hills" 


The speech, “Beyond the Four Hills” by Doris 
Gates quoted in the January Bulletin is something 
` that children’s librarians across the country cannot 
afford to miss, Occasional gleams like that alone 
would make the membership and subscription fees 
worth while. 

But if inspirational reading and beauty in litera- 
ture are important to children, I can’t see why they 
are not also important to adults. That makes the 






task of selection important for all librarians, and 

should reduce our recent undue emphasis on books 

in questionable taste. Adults in troubled situa- 

tions need the encouragement of an inspired, beau- 

tiful literature, not the sordid kind which must con- 

stantly dodge police action and keep librarians on 
the defensive. 

Joun W. Creacer, librarian 

South High School 

Youngstown 7, Ohio 


Is it possible to secure copies of reprints of Doris 
Gates’ very fine article “Beyond the Four Hills?” 
Since I could not hear this talk at the ALA Los An- 
geles Conference I am particularly glad to read it 
here. Reprints of it would have good use in our 
Library as I like to send on such provocative read- 
ing to our young women as soon as they start their 
families. I should like to have fifty copies of this 
if possible. 

At the end of each year, with the help of the 
faculty, the Library issues an Alumne Reading 
List, a copy of which is given to each senior as a 
parting gift. Others are distributed at Alumne 
College which meets here after Commencement. 
Then the List is reprinted in the Alumne Bulletin. 
Articles like Doris Gates’ are the kind we like to 
share with our alumnæ. 

Dororny M. Drakg, librarian 
Scripps College 
Claremont, Calif. 








~ Tm a printer and it’s my job to know... 


Printing is an art, a graphic art. So we 
naturally are proud of a real masterpiece. 
Sharpness of text and illustrations in the 

American Educator is almost three-dimen- 


sional. Three elements distinguish pages of 


me |) / The AMERICAN EDUCATOR 






AMERICAN 
[Ducato 


We) opeayg 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, Inc. 
6 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


...and they are (1) good letterpress plates, 
(2) correct inks, and (3) fine coated paper. 
When our giant presses roll, we know the 
results will be graphic gems. American 
Educator color pages sparkle, too, with 
true-to-life vividness. The American Edu- 
cator Encyclopedia does the job right... 
right from the start. And it’s available for 
lifetime service at a low price.” 


William W. Hitchner, Supt. of Printing, 
Robert O. Law Co., Chicago, Illinois 
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its the 
New 


icrocard 


hader 













Latest design plus new knob 
activated card moving mec 

anism guarantees easy, clear 
readability.Card holder auto- 
matically opens for insertion, 
closes and holds Microcards 
firmly and always in “square.” 






Write 


For complete infor- 
mation and price list 
of all models. 





NO EYE STRAIN, PAGE AFTER PAGE 
OF EFFORTLESS, EASY READING. 


Libraries, public or private, throughout 
the country are adopting the new Micro- 
card Reader for the quick, easy, convenient 
way to serve their readers. Books, charts, 
records, documents, etc. previously pre- 
served by Microcards are enlarged 26 times 
and centered on a screen 9%” x 101”. 
Focussing knob quickly brings type into 
sharp clean focus, control knobs locate 
desired page with a minimum of movement. 
The Model 6A (illustrated) has fast F1.5 
lens and wide angle screen . . . $255.00 

The model 6 has an F3.5 lens for softer 
light, and Fresnel type screen . . . $245.00 


THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 
READER DIVISION 
BOX 314A, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Arrangements have been made with Kodak Ltd. of England to produce a similar reader. 
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It starts with a question—just one. “How 
does the telephone carry my voice?” Sue 
wonders. She knows she’ll find the answer in 
TuE Book or Knowzence. And in a few sec- 
onds she has it . . . in an article as technically 
correct as careful revision can make it, Last 
year alone, 1 out of every 7 pages was completely 
changed . . . an example of the continuous re- 
vision that keeps this reference work modern, But 
Sue doesn’t stop there. Intrigued by the 
graphic news-type pictures, fascinated by the 
easy narrative style, she looks to see what 
the next article holds... and the next. 
Before long, the mind that asked idly how a 
telephone works is buzzing with facts on the 
life of Caesar! 


THE BOOK OF 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MA 


THE GROLIER 


2 West 45th Street, 


Here is a reference work that is unique 
because it actually makes the child want to 
read. Here is a work that thinks the way the 
child does, in ever-widening areas of interest 
- . . stimulates the curiosity that is the 
librarian’s greatest ally . . . helps in every 
way to reinforce the librarian’s effort. 

Put into use, Tue Book or KNOWLEDGE 
- +. with its 20 large volumes covering 7,600 
pages, its 12,700 informative pictures (hun- 
dreds in full color) and over 40,000 alpha- 
betized index references and cross-references 
. . . is proving itself a valuable asset in 
libraries everywhere. 

Write today for complete information on 
the latest edition of THe BOOK or KNOWLEDGE. 


KNOWLEDGE 


KES CHILDREN WANT TO READ 


SOCIETY ING: 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


New York 36, N. Y. 


America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science, 
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Jhi Book says 
“READ ME"! | 





That books with Picture Covers* have 
more readership because they have more 
color, more brilliance and more “person- 
ality,” has become a well-known fact. 
Thats why more and more librarians are 
specifying: ‘‘Bind with Picture 
Covers*.” 

Picture Covers” are buckram covers 
used for prebinding and rebinding. Their 
striking art work, beautifully reproduced 
by SCREEN PROCESS, gives far more 
brilliance than ordinary printing and en- 
dures longer. A wide range of colors, 
highlights and shadows, made possible 
only through the unusual techniques of 










wucture Cover 


"a MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER e INC, 










An 
Ariel Book 


p 


creative art and scientific application, 
produce covers which are colorful and 
eye-catching. Such covers have a magnetic 
quality to attract MORE readers. 
Picture Covers” help your budget, too 
— the special plastic inks take more pun- 
ishment than regular inks — and as ap- 
plied — will outlast them many times. 
Yet, Picture Covers” cost no more. 
‘The next time you order binding, be sure 
to specify Picture Covers* MADE 
ONLY by Picture Cover Bindings, 
Inc., and available from all good binders. 
Send today for a sample Picture Cover” 
— no obligation. 


Picture Cover sinvings, inc. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS INC. # 


33 NASSAU AVENUE, BROOKLYN 22, NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Bulletin 


COVER 


Inspecting library roofs, like: 


mending fences, is a sure sign 
that Spring is on the way. Li- 
brarian L. -Relix Ranlett, stand- 
ing, and Omer J. Nadeau, go over 
the dome of the Bangor (Me.) 
Public Library checking on much 
needed repairs, 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The "ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The "Bulletin" is partially indexed in 
"Current Library Literature" in the "Li- 
brary Journal," “Education Index," and 
“Library Literature.” 

Manuscripts submitted for publica- 
tion cannot be returned unless ac- 
companied by return postage. 
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Name of this modern, Hamilton-equipped library on request, 


This spacious library once faced a serious problem —- 
more books on hand, and on order, than existing shelf space 
could accommodate. The only answer: Hamilton’s completely 
new Compo Stacks -— with remarkable sliding shelves that 
double book capacity, yet actually permit more open 
and airy floor space! 

A common problem — with a common answer available to 
everyone. We’ll gladly send information on Hamilton’s 
complete line of handsome steel stacks — if you'll just 

fill out the coupon below. 


f 


i 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT DIVISION Hamilton. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TWORIVERS, WISCONSIN 
E E A E, An a E ee pee EE ee N 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
With no obligation to me, please send: 


“Bookstacks by Hamilton,” AR-2 





—~— Specifications, AR-4 —-—— Drawings, AR-3 


Name. Position. 





Library (or firm) 
, Address 
City. State. ed 
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A great many libraries make provision for the disinfection of books. 
A series of window sills may serve the purpose or a table in a sunny 


EDITORIAL 


Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


part of the basement or the tops of storage shelves. In any of these 


places one may find infected books standing in open attitudes, pa- 
tiently convalescing. If the local physicians but knew it, they could 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


find here excellent corroboration of their charts showing the incidence 


of contagious diseases in the community. 


Sometimes a small epidemic of any of the common contagious 


diseases can pose a perplexing problem for the 
conscientious library. The spare tables fill up 
and the storage shelves overflow; the basement 
gets so full that a trip to the boiler room be- 
comes a hazardous expedition. Space, the 
library’s most precious asset, is temporarily 
usurped by several hundred suspected vectors 
of disease. 

The problem is often seen in terms of the li- 
brary’s younger patrons. Books that have been 
intimate with chicken pox during its residence 
are treated upon their return to some libraries 
with marks of respect. Not allowed to mingle 
with the rest of the day’s returns, they are es- 
corted, at arm’s length, to the area of disinfec- 
tion, where sun and fresh air may perform the 
miracle of “death to the microbe.” Even though 
books probably do not carry contagious diseases, 
perhaps it is the better part of wisdom to hold 
them guilty of the charge until they are proved 
innocent. On the other hand, it is more than 
probable that a very large percentage of exposed 
books are returned without their relationship 
to disease being identified. And yet, so far as 
we know, books have never been convicted as 
carriers, Should that ever happen, a host of 
other inanimate objects would quickly become 
suspect—among others, the coin and currency 
of the realm. 

Physicians vary in their opinions concerning 
books as carriers of disease. In our experience, 
since none of them seems willing to rule out the 
possibility, each avoids giving the categorical 
answer, some in more, others in less degree. 
Recently, in the hope of getting authoritative 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


opinion, we wrote to the American Medical 
Association. The answer referred us to a state- 
ment on the disinfection of books which ap- 
peared in the American Medical Association 
Journal for March 15, 1952: 

“Ordinarily, little concern is given now to 
books as vectors of disease. * At one time, fumi- 
gation was commonly used, but this method was 
found ineffective for the destruction of bacteria. 
For terminal disinfection, fumigation has been 
almost totally abandoned. Books in the patient's 
room may be treated much the same as other 
articles that cannot be boiled or washed with 
soap and water. Books should be exposed to 
sunlight if possible, and the room should be 
aired for at least 12 hours. Daily newspapers 
and magazines are allowable because they can 
be burned later. Books from public libraries 
are probably never responsible for the spread 
of common contagious diseases. Even if they — 
have been contaminated, the bacteria do not live 
long, however, there is at least one outstanding 
exception to the foregoing statements. Small- 
pox is more likely to be transmitted by inanimate 
objects than is the case with any of the other 
common contagious diseases. Books or per- 
sonal belongings of a smallpox patient should, 
if possible, be destroyed. If not, they should 
be autoclaved at about 15 Ib. pressure for 30 
minutes.” 

In other words, a library book exposed to 
smallpox is preferably burned—which, inciden- 
tally, is the only defensible reason for burning 
that we know of. 
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At the Midwinter 1954 Meeting the ALA Executive Board approved for appointment to the 
1954-55 Nominating Committee Lewis C. Branscomb, chairman, Virginia Chase, Laura C. 


Colvin, Harold L. Hamill, and Stanley West; Approved the proposed budget for the 1954 
Annual Conference; Selected Miami Beach for the 1956 Annual Conference and St.Louis or 
Kansas City for the 1957 Annual Conference subject to the working out of satisfactory 
arrangements by the Headquarters staff (none of the cities are final choices yet); sel- 
ected the Edgewater Beach Hotel for 1955 and 1956 Midwinter Meetings and directed the 
Headquarters staff to make long range investigations of downtown Chicago possibilities, 
a canvass of Loop hotels having revealed little possibility for a 1955 meeting in that 
area; Voted participation, without financial obligation, in the 250th Anniversary 
Celebration of Benjamin Franklin's birth; Voted ALA affiliation with the National Citi- 
zens Committee for Educational Television; Approved a project presented by the ALA 
International Relations Board under which the ALA, through the IRB, would accept and 
administer a proposed project whereby the ALA will assist the U. S. Department of State 
in planning and executing a program bringing a number of foreign librarians to this 
country for training; Accepted a grant of $31,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation for 
the support of the International Youth Library in Munich, Germany, for a three year 
period; Authorized use of fynds received in 1951 from the American Library Institute to 
defray expenses incurred by the Special Committee on the Appointment of a Librarian of 
Congress; Heard a report from the Executive Secretary on the tentative recommendations 
and observations of the ALA Committee on Divisional Relations; Voted approval, for 
Grades 8-11, of the ALA Headquarters salary scale proposed at the Board's October 1953 
meeting (the scale for Grades 0-7 was approved in October) and voted full implementa- 
tion for those grades, effective March 1, 1954; for the remaining grades, G12-17, it 
was Voted that the Executive Board feels that a careful review is needed of the duties 
performed in the positions in Grades 12-17 and of the salaries proper for those posi- 
tions, that this review should include consultation with the divisional governing 
boards and the Executive Board of ALA, and that the President of ALA is requested to 
appoint a committee of three Executive Board members to consider ways and means of re- 
viewing these positions as well as when the review should take place, and that the 
Executive Secretary, in consultation with the Executive Secretaries of Divisions at 
Headquarters, prepare a statement with which the committee might begin its study; the 
President appointed the following committee: Charles F. Gosnell, chairman, L. Quincy 
Mumford, and Eugene H. Wilson; Received for information resolutions prepared for pre- 
sentation to Council on the Universal Copyright Convention and on Retirement Income; 
Referred to the newly established Joint ALA-AFA Committee for study and recommendation 
the AFA-ALA proposal for the establishment of a Resources Center in Adult Education; 
Approved a project submitted by the ALA Audio-Visual Board for the establishment of an 
ALA Audio-Visual Specialist at Headquarters and directed that the proposal be submitted 
to a foundation for support; Approved a proposal under which funds may be awarded to ALA 
for the purpose of convening a group of persons including administrators of Adult Edu- 
cation Departments in institutions having library schools, administrators of libraries 
and state extension agencies, to discuss training for adult education in library schools 
Discussed a Report on the Publishing Department and continued this item on the Docket 
for Minneapolis; Heard a report from the Program Committee on plans for Minneapolis and 
set Executive Board meetings at that Annual Conference as follows: June 20 and 21, 10 
AM; June 22 and 25 at 2:30 PM; Heard a report from the Executive Board Committee on 
Honorary Memberships; Accepted the recommendations of the Grolier Award Committee which 
included procedures for publicizing the Award, soliciting candidates, and selecting a 
winner; Approved a proposal from the ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom that funds 
be sought from a foundation for the convening of a conference to formulate a statement 
on book selection policy which would be of assistance to small and medium sized libraries. 
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Council Action to be reported in the For the Record Column of the April ALA Bulletin, 
included a Resolution in support of, the Universal Copyright Convention. Your atten- 
‘tion is called to the article entitled "The Universal Copyright Convention; What it is 

and Why It's Needed" in Publishers! Weekly for February 6, 1954. 


The 1953 ALA Membership Directory is now available at $5 per copy. Free copies are 
being mailed as usual to Institutional Members and other special members. 


Summary Reports of the Midwinter 1954 Meeting, prepared under the direction of staff 
and students from the University of Chicago Graduate Library School, are now available. 
These reports cover all open and most closed meetings. The Reports pay their own way 
through subscriptions which cover cost of manufacture and distribution; the work of 
Reporters is contributed, Mail orders will be welcome; please send $1 to ALA for each 
copy wanted. 


Who's Who in Library Service, third edition, was announced at Midwinter. Planned by a 
volunteer group of librarians in the New York area in association with the School of 
Library Service at Columbia, this new edition should be ready by the spring of 1955. 
Grolier. Society, Incorporated of New York, will publish; price will be $6 with a pre- 
publication price of $5. Questionnaires are in the mail and must be returned by or 
before April 15, 1954. ‘The announcement added that replies received later could not 
be included, it will not be possible to follow up with a second request, and all perti- 
nent information should be provided clearly on the questionnaire. 


Mrs. Rachael W. DeAngelo, Executive Secretary of the American Association of School Li- 
brarians since August 1952 has resigned effective April 15 to become Juvenile Editor 
of Alfred A. Knopf. Congratulations to Mrs. DeAngelo and to Alfred Knopf, too. 


The PLD Board of Directors, at the Midwinter Conference, officially adopted as a pro- 
ject of the Division the revision of the Post-War Standards for Public Libraries. 

Steps are being taken to establish a Coordinating Committee to plan the project, to 
seek funds for it with the help of the PLD Board, and to direct operations as work pro- 
ceeds. This committee will serve ag a central agency for the many groups within the 
ALA that will be asked to participate in the project. It was recommended that the re- 
vision of the standards be approached as an opportunity to reorient library service to 
acceptable lines of future development as well as an opportunity to bring the previous 
statement up to date. It is hoped the revision can be concluded within the next 


elghteen months to two years. 
Dnis PELE 


. David H. Clift 
February 11, 1954 Executive Secretary 
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- Fresh Facts 





about SNEAD BOOK STACKS 


THIS NEW G/W CATALOG is a guide to 
planning efficient, modern book storage 
and service equipment for new or remod- 
eled libraries. It includes all elements of 
the famous “Snead System,” which is 
now manufactured and sold exclusively 
by Globe-Wernicke. 


SECTION TITLES INCLUDE: 
Steel Book Stacks 
library Planning Data 
Types of Book Stacks , 
Multi-tier Construction 
Compact Storage 
Automatic Conveyors 
Stack Accessories 
Aisle Lighting 


VISION LINE 
SNEAD SYSTEM 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT - 


DIAGRAMS AND PICTURES illustrate instal- 
lations and arrangements for maximum 
space utilization, convertible installations, 
and layouts for faster, more efficient 
library service, 


PLANNING SERVICE by G/W library en- 
gineers is offered to architects, library 
planning and operating committees, and 
librarians, without cost or obligation. 


SWEET’S ARCHITECTURAL FILE will carry this 
catalog to architects. Separate copies are 
free to others interested; please make re- 
quest on institutional letterhead, to 





TECHNIPLAN EQUIPMENT 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Education for Librarianship— 
An Integrated Approach 


Jesse H; SHera 


WHEN, A DECADE AGO, Enrico Fermi flashed, 
half-way across a continent, his now historic 
message: “The Italian navigator has reached 
the Promised Land and found the natives 
friendly,” his words were far more than a 
statement, in the picturesque language of mili- 
tary “security,” of the fact that man had at 
least conquered the latent power of the atom. 
The great Italian physicist and his staff, work- 
ing secretly within the stony fastness of Stagg 
Field, were supported by an extensive network 
of research facilities drawn from three nations, 
involving either directly or indirectly, practi- 
cally every major university in the United 
States, and all were coordinated into the Man- 
hattan Project by the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development. The glare of that 
first atomic explosion that illuminated the sands 
of Alamogordo threw into high relief the pass- 
ing of the age of individualism in scientific 
and technical research. The popular prototype 
of the scientist, or inventor, as a solitary Edison, 
hunched over his laboratory bench in Menlo 
Park devising an electric light bulb or a phono- 
graph, is no longer valid. The magnitude, in- 
tricacy, degree of specialization and costs of 
modern scientific research are now so great that 
no man can work alone. ` Henceforth scientific 
advance must come as the product of many 
minds working in concert and with combined 
resources upon a common problem. 

This breakdown of individualism in scientific 
research has wrought drastic and far-reaching 
changes in the structure and organization of 
scientific inquiry, not the least of which are a 
multitude of new problems respecting the effi- 
cient manipulation of the graphic records which 
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such inquiry has produced and which the sci- 
entists need for the most effective execution of 
their work. The seriousness of this problem 
is even more strikingly dramatized when one 
reflects that there is probably no single in- 
dividual who can interpret even the titles of 
all the papers listed in the program of the 
recent meetings of the American Chemical 
Society, let alone understand the theses of their 
several authors! The scientists thus find them- 
selves in the unhappy dilemma of being forced 
of necessity to keep abreast of the writings of 
their colleagues in their field of specialization, 
yet because of the complexity and dispersion 
of this literature which they must master they 
are confronted by an almost impossible task. 
To this dilemma there would seem to be but 
one logical solution—the creation of a complete 
bibliographic system, i.e., bibliographies, in- 
dexes, abstracting media, bibliographic essays, 
mechanical and electronic sorting devices, li- 
braries, and other bibliographic mechanisms 
for the organization of this recorded informa- 
tion in whatever form it may appear, and the 
emergence of a professional personnel trained 
to create and to use these resources to the ex- 
tent that the scientist can be relieved of this 
r TAN yet all-important, responsibility. 
Though the problem of the bibliographic sys- 
tem itself is not to be minimized, it is the 
training of the personnel that is our immediate 
concern. 


Traditional Concept of Librarianship 


Librarians cannot blink the fact that these 
demands of modern society for precise and 
authoritative information to be delivered at a 
rapidly rising tempo, have not only found them 
ill-equipped to meet these new responsibilities, 
but also that such a radically new concept of 
library service does violence to their traditional 
professional philosophy. Only in recent years 
has the library begun to emerge from the age 
of individualism, an age which spans the cen- 
turies from the clay tablets of Ashurbanipal to 
the microfilms of the early twentieth century. 
For two thousand years the library was exclu- 
sively devoted to providing a limited number 
of benefits or services to a handful of individual 
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scholars who had created it because they could 
not so easily or effectively obtain the same 
benefits through their individual efforts. Such 
libraries were almost the sole resource of sci- 
entific scholarship, though they were at times 
supplemented by a limited amount of crude 
apparatus—machines—by which man was en- 
abled to delve somewhat more deeply into the 
nature of his physical environment. 


New Trends in Librarianship 


The holdings of these libraries were limited 
almost exclusively to books—monographs— 
which were few in number, and only in the 
last two centuries did periodicals become im- 
portant. Because the collections were small, 
no elaborate bibliographic machinery was 
needed to reveal their contents. Furthermore 
the scholarship of this age of individualism was 
enormously repetitive. Much of the writing, 
to the end of the eighteenth century, was 
encyclopedic for science was aned in a 
broad, rather than in a highly specialized pat- 
tern, so that one treatise might serve as well 
as another. The results of Harvey’s investiga- 
tions into the circulation of the blood, for ex- 
ample, were repotted in a variety of publica- 
tions any one of which would probably have 
been adequate to the needs of the individual 
student of medicine. The patrons of these 
libraries were primarily the scholars who sought 
the discovery of new knowledge through a 
reexamination of the knowledge accumulated 
in the past. Even in the pure and applied 
sciences this historical approach was important. 
It was, then, a book-centered, rather than a 
laboratory-centered, scholarship. It was a 
scholarship that was geographically dispersed 
and isolated, a scholarship that clung close to 
the library as its fountain-head of intellectual 
stimulation. Such. libraries were, therefore, 
little more than store-houses of graphic records 
and their librarians were the custodians or 
“keepers.” To such librarians each book was 
a separate and readily identified “personality” 
which could be easily remembered and recog- 
nized by those long-experienced in its use. 

Until the end of the nineteenth century, 
librarians were not professionally trained—they 
grew. They acquired their technical equip- 
ment through long years of daily experience 
and observation, often without full realization 
of the many elements which made their result- 
ing knowledge and skills different in any way 
from the somewhat similar knowledge and skills 
of the scientist, the teacher, or the advanced 
student. ‘Often they had even served ap- 
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prentice ships in one or more of these activities 
before they became practicing librarians. 

The original impetus for the formal training 
of librarians came largely from the libraries 
themselves and expressed itself in apprentice- 
ship or, more accurately, “training” classes, 
attached to individual libraries, in which those 
preparing for library service were taught the 
basic manipulative skills that would enable 
them to become the technicians of their chosen 
craft, But, while such classes were successful 
in shortening the period of time required for 
the neophyte to find his way superficially 
through his own library, they failed to develop 
any method of shortening the process of acquir- 
ing extensive familiarity with the contents of 
books, At a somewhat later date library schools 
were established on the campuses of certain 
of the major universities, in the belief that this 
academic environment would somehow, per- 
haps by.a process of osmosis, be absorbed into 
the curriculum of these library training centers ° 
and give it greater depth and substance. But 
despite this new and highly respectable associa- 
tion, training for librarianship largely remained 
at the technological level and its course content 
was still dominated by the apprentice point of 
view. Even the relentless search for an in- 
tellectual justification for advanced education, 
at the level of the doctorate, in librarianship 
could not entirely overthrow the trade-school 
tradition, It is notable that trends in education 


for librarianship have lagged rather seriously 


behind developments in the field itself until 
today, those charged with the professional 
education of librarians are beginning to realize 
that it is extremely difficult to supply personnel 
adequately prepared in the fundamental sub- 
ject knowledge required for library service in 
the pure and applied sciences, or skilled in the 
new techniques of documentation made neces- 
sary by the demands of modern industrial de- 
velopment. Basically this arises from the in- 
ability of the library profession, and hence of 
the library schools, to attract students who were 
science majors in their undergraduate days. Not 
until this crucial problem of recruitment has 
been solved will the library educators find it 
practicable to provide adequate training facili- 
ties for these highly specialized fields, or to 
synthesize these disperate demands into a uni- 
fied, integrated, and realistic program of in- 
struction. 

But before one can set forth any judgments 
concerning a revised pattern of education for 
librarianship to meet the requirements of sci- 
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The Accrediting Situation 


REPORT oF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


In January, 1952, the Board of Education 
for Librarianship reported at some length to 
this Council, to the library schools, and to other 
interested individuals, on the confusion then ex- 
isting among accrediting agencies, confusion 
brought about by certain actions and pro- 
nouncements of the National Commission on 
Accrediting which seemed to this Board some- 
what precipitate. The Board at that time at- 
tempted to set the record straight in a long 
letter which traced the history of the discus- 
sions of accrediting among the several associa- 
tions forming the National Commission and 
described our relations with these groups over 
a period of more than twenty-five years. In 
stating its position as of that date, February 3, 
1958, it expressed itself as willing to engage in 
such experiments in joint evaluation as had 
been proposed by the Middle States Association 
and the North Central Association, extending 
these as other regional agencies might be ready 
to ak in such joint activity, continuing 
meanwhile to establish and maintain its own 
standards and to publish its own accredited 
lists. The Board promised to keep this Coun- 
cil completely informed of developments as 
these joint operations progressed. 

How does this picture look one year later? 
It looks good to us. You may remember that 
one of the particularly annoying features of 
the National Commission’s Program Letter No. 
1, a letter which had aroused much unfavorable 
sentiment, was the flat assertion that “the 
organizations were told that the Commission 
intends that the regional associations will have 
assumed, by January, 1954, full responsibility 
for accreditation of institutions of higher edu- 
cation.” You will be pleased to know that the 
January, 1954, target date has been withdrawn 
and that the several agencies interested in ac- 
crediting, professional, regional, and national, 
have been working together in a variety of ways 
to improve accrediting techniques and that 
these will be applied when in the discretion of 
the appropriate agencies they are ready for 
application. 

Since January 12, 1958, your Board has made 
accrediting visits to eight institutions, has set 
dates for visits to four others for this winter and 
spring, and has set tentative dates for visits to 
all the remaining graduate library schools dur- 
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ing the next two years. Two of these visits 
were made with evaluating teams from the 
Middle States Association. These gave us an 
opportunity to work out joint questionnaires to 
be used with that association, to work in one 
instance with a very large team visiting a large 
and complex institution and in another with a 
very small team visiting a college with a small 
graduate division, and to see something of the 
possibilities of joint evaluation and accrediting. 
Participating in these visits were the Secretary 
of the Board and three others, including a past 
chairman and the present chairman of the 
Board, 

We told you last year that we would wel- 
come the opportunity to work with other groups 
in seeking more effective means of improving 
graduate professional education, and we told 
you also that we believed that there was much 
to be gained from such cooperative activity. 
A little experience has strengthened that con- 
viction. We have found the groups participat- 
ing in these joint evaluations as interested in 
utilizing the special abilities this board can 
provide as we are in capitalizing on the variety 
of talents provided by a group of educators and 
administrators concerned with every aspect of 
an institution’s activity. The exchange of in- 
formation in such a group saves everyone, in- 
stitution and visitor alike, time and effort. The 
joint discussions made possible by such visits 
serve to clarify what might remain obscure, and 
the supporting evidence provided by qualified 
observers who have examined an institution 
from points of view different from one’s own 
serves to confirm one’s impressions or to raise 
further questions on matters about which one 
might be uncertain, We have enjoyed the 
opportunity to work with a group interested in 
the improvement of higher education in its 
own region through bringing to bear upon it 
the finest criticism the several professions can 
afford. The Board is now engaged in working 
out cooperative arrangements with other re- 
gional associations with which it will work in 
such ways as may best serve our common 
purposes. 

But while accrediting and procedures for 
joint accreditation have been a major concern 
of the Board during this past year they have not 
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Specialization in Library Education 


HAROLD LANCOUR 


ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE, the Dean of the 
School of Library Science of Western Reserve 
University ably summarizes what many library 
educators consider to be the weakest elements 
in present library school programs. The most 
plaguing and persistent of the problems at the 
moment has to do with the kind and amount of 
training which can be given in the basic pro- 
fessional course for work in specific types of 
libraries or for specific functions within li- 
braries. The Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship considered this matter carefully in drawing 
up the revised standards for accreditation of 
library schools adopted by the Council of the 
ALA in 1951. The Board and its several sub- 
committees, which helped in drafting the 
standards, elicited information and opinion 
from a broad segment of the library profes- 
sion. The information thus gained pointed 
conclusively to the fact that specialization 
should not dominate the basic curriculum, but 
that ample leeway be permitted the library 
schools to develop specialized training pro- 
grams wherever it was possible. An over- 
whelming majority of the critics who were 
asked for opinions on the standards and state- 
ment of interpretation accompanying them, 
supported this decision. 

It may be of interest to librarians generally 
to see the national pattern of specialized train- 
ing which the library schools have been able 
to develop. As pointed out by Robert R. 
Douglass in a recent article (Douglass, Robert 
R. Education for Special Librarianship. (ln: 
SLA Texas Chapter Bulletin, v. 5, no. 2 (De- 
cember, 1953) p. 20.) programs and courses 
for special librarians fall into four categories. 

“Group I: Organized programs, consisting of 
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two or more courses and dealing with special 
libraries in general. 

“Group Il: Organized programs, consisting 
of two or more courses and dealing with 
particular types of special libraries. A good 
example of this type is the program at the Uni- 
versity of Washington which prepares for law 
librarianship. 

“Group III: In the third category fall the 
separate, elective courses which deal with spe- 
cial librarianship in general. These courses 
bear such titles as ‘Special Librarianship,’ 
‘Special Library Services,’ or simply ‘Special 
Libraries.’ 

“Group IV: In this category are the separate, 
elective courses designed as preparation, at 
least in part, for particular types of special 
library work. An example of this type is “Bio- 
logical Literature and Reference Work’ found 
at the University of Illinois.” 


Special Libraries 


A brief questionnaire was addressed by this 
writer to the thirty-eight accredited library 
schools late in December of 1953. The results 
confirmed that eighteen of the thirty-eight ac- 
credited schools give one or more courses 
specifically and solely concerned with the or- 
ganization, operation, special techniques, and 
problems of the special library. Seven other 
schools using the comparative method of in- 
struction give the special library equal weight 
with the three other major types in their courses 
on management and techniques. 

One remarkable change that has taken place 
within very recent years, pointed up by the 
study, has been the introduction into the basic 
program of courses in the literature and bibliog- 
raphy of science and technology. These 
courses are equivalent in length and substance 
to the courses in the literature and bibliography 
of the humanities and social sciences. Twenty- 
five of the thirty-eight accredited library schools 
now offer such courses. Not many years ago, 
to a student taking such a course, this would 
have constituted preparation for special 
librarianship. Today, it is regarded simply as a 
necessary part of the basic training of every 
librarian. 

In addition to these general required courses 
in scientific and technical subjects, eighteen of 
the accredited library schools now offer one or 
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The Accrediting Situation 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


In January, 1952, the Board of Education 
for Librarianship reported at some length to 
this Council, to the library schools, and to other 
interested individuals, on the confusion then ex- 
isting among accrediting agencies, confusion 
brought about by certain actions and pro- 
nouncements of the National Commission on 
Accrediting which seemed to this Board some- 
what precipitate. The Board at that time at- 
tempted to set the record straight in a long 
letter which traced the history of the discus- 
sions of accrediting among the several associa- 
tions forming the National Commission and 
described our relations with these groups over 
a period of more than twenty-five years. In 
stating its position as of that date, February 8, 
1953, it expressed itself as willing to engage in 
such experiments in joint evaluation as had 
been proposed by the Middle States Association 
and the North Central Association, extending 
these as other regional agencies might be ready 
to participate in such joint activity, continuing 
meanwhile to establish and maintain its own 
standards and to publish its own accredited 
lists. The Board promised to keep this Coun- 
cil completely informed of developments as 
these joint operations progressed. 

How does this picture look one year later? 
It looks good to us. You may remember that 
one of the particularly annoying features of 
the National Commission’s Program Letter No. 
1, a letter which had aroused much unfavorable 
sentiment, was the flat assertion that “the 
organizations were told that the Commission 
intends that the regional associations will have 
assumed, by January, 1954, full responsibility 
for accreditation of institutions of higher edu- 
cation.” You will be pleased to know that the 
January, 1954, target date has been withdrawn 
and that the several agencies interested in ac- 
crediting, professional, regional, and national, 
have been working together in a variety of ways 
to improve accrediting techniques and that 
these will be applied when in the discretion of 
the appropriate agencies they are ready for 
application. 

Since January 12, 1953, your Board has made 
accrediting visits to eight institutions, has set 
dates for visits to four others for this winter and 
spring, and has set tentative dates for visits to 
all the remaining graduate library schools dur- 
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ing the next two years. Two of these visits 
were made with evaluating teams from the 
Middle States Association. These gave us an 
opportunity to work out joint questionnaires to 
be used with that association, to work in one 
instance with a very large team visiting a large 
and complex institution and in another with a 
very small team visiting a college with a small 
graduate division, and to see something of the 
possibilities of joint evaluation and accrediting. 
Participating in these visits were the Secretary 
of the Board and three others, including a past 
chairman and the present chairman of the 
Board. 

We told you last year that we would wel- 
come the opportunity to work with other groups 
in seeking more effective means of improving 
graduate professional education, and we told 
you also that we believed that there was much 
to be gained from such cooperative activity. 
A little experience has strengthened that con- 
viction. We have found the groups participat- 
ing in these joint evaluations as interested in 
utilizing the special abilities this board can 
provide as we are in capitalizing on the variety 
of talents provided by a group of educators and 
administrators- concerned with every aspect of 
an institution’s activity. The exchange of in- 
formation in such a group saves everyone, in- 
stitution and visitor alike, time and effort. The 
joint discussions made possible by such visits 
serve to clarify what might remain obscure, and 
the supporting evidence provided by qualified 
observers who have examined an institution 
from points of view different from one’s own 
serves to confirm one’s impressions or to raise 
further questions on matters about which one 
might be uncertain, We have enjoyed the 
opportunity to work with a group interested in 
the improvement of higher education in its 
own region through bringing to bear upon it 
the finest criticism the several professions can 
afford. The Board is now engaged in working 
out cooperative arrangements with other re- 
gional associations with which it will work in 
such ways as may best serve our common 
purposes, 

But while accrediting and procedures for 
joint accreditation have been a major concern 
of the Board during this past year they have not 
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The Accrediting Situation 


Report oF THE BOARD or EDUCATION For LIBRARIANSHIP 


In January, 1952, the Board of Education 
for Librarianship reported at some length to 
this Council, to the library schools, and to other 
interested individuals, on the confusion then ex- 
isting among accrediting agencies, confusion 
brought about by certain actions and pro- 
nouncements of the National Commission on 
Accrediting which seemed to this Board some- 
what precipitate. The Board at that time at- 
tempted to set the record straight in a long 
letter which traced the history of the discus- 
sions of accrediting among the several associa- 
tions forming the National Commission and 
described our relations with these groups over 
a period of more than twenty-five years. In 
stating its position as of that date, February 8, 
1953, it expressed itself as willing to engage in 
such experiments in joint evaluation as had 
been proposed by the Middle States Association 
and the North Central Association, extending 
these as other regional agencies might be ready 
to participate in such joint activity, continuing 
meanwhile to establish and maintain its own 
standards and to publish its own accredited 
lists. The Board promised to keep this Coun- 
cil completely diced of developments as 
these joint operations progressed. 

How does this picture look one year later? 
It looks good to us. You may remember that 
one of the particularly annoying features of 
the National Commissijon’s Program Letter No. 
1, a letter which had aroused much unfavorable 
sentiment, was the flat assertion that “the 
organizations were told that the Commission 
intends that the regional associations will have 
assumed, by January, 1954, full responsibility 
for accreditation of institutions of higher edu- 
cation.” You will be pleased to know that the 
January, 1954, target date has been withdrawn 
and that the several agencies interested in ac- 
crediting, professional, regional, and national, 
have been working together in a variety of ways 
to improve accrediting techniques and that 
these will be applied when in the discretion of 
the appropriate agencies they are ready for 
application. 

Since January 12, 1958, your Board has made 
accrediting visits to eight institutions, has set 
dates for visits to four others for this winter and 
spring, and has set tentative dates for visits to 
all the remaining graduate library schools dur- 
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ing the next two years. Two of these visits 
were made with evaluating teams from the 
Middle States Association. These gave us an 
opportunity to work out joint questionnaires to 
be used with that association, to work in one 
instance with a very large team visiting a large 
and complex institution and in another with a 
very small team visiting a college with a small 
graduate division, and to see something of the 
possibilities of joint evaluation and accrediting. 
Participating in these visits were the Secretary 
of the Board and three others, including a past 
chairman and the present chairman of the 
Board, 

We told you last year that we would wel- 
come the opportunity to work with other groups 
in seeking more effective means of improving 
graduate professional education, and we told 
you also that we believed that there was much 
to be gained from such cooperative activity. 
A little experience has strengthened that con- 
viction. We have found the groups participat- 
ing in these joint evaluations as interested in 
utilizing the special abilities this board can 
provide as we are in capitalizing on the variety 
of talents provided by a group of educators and 
administrators- concerned with every aspect of 
an institution’s activity. The exchange of in- 
formation in such a group saves everyone, in- 
stitution and visitor alike, time and effort. The 
joint discussions made possible by such visits 
serve to clarify what might remain obscure, and 
the supporting evidence provided by qualified 
observers who have examined an institution 
from points of view different from one’s own 
serves to confirm one’s impressions or to raise 
further questions on matters about which one 
might be uncertain. We have enjoyed the 
opportunity to work with a group interested in 
the improvement of higher education in its 
own region through bringing to bear upon it 
the finest criticism the several professions can 
afford. The Board is now engaged in working 
out cooperative arrangements with other re- 
gional associations with which it will work in 
such ways as may best serve our common 
purposes. 

But while accrediting and procedures for 
joint accreditation have been a major concern 
of the Board during this past year they have not 
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more courses in the literature and bibliography 
of specific subjects, such as chemistry, music, 
agriculture, law, and biological sciences. 

The December questionnaire also revealed 
that twenty-seven of the thirty-eight accredited 
schools deliberately attempt to attract students 
outside the fields of literature, the humanities 
and the social sciences. Only three schools did 
not include in their catalogs statements describ- 
ing the opportunities available in the special 
library field and calling attention to the desir- 
ability of undergraduate majors in pure science, 
applied science, music, law, and other profes- 
sions. Figures from thirty-five of the schools 
indicate a total of one hundred and ninety-six 
students currently enrolled having at least a 
minor in science or technology. In a large 
proportion of these cases, the student had a 
major in the subject. Michigan had been most 
successful in this effort with a total of thirty- 
three students, while Catholic University, Co- 
' lumbia, Drexel, Florida, North Carolina and 
Toronto have ten or more. 

Library school directors were asked for the 
estimated number of additional students with 
scientific backgrounds each school would like 
to have to meet current placement needs. 
Fifteen of the schools did not reply to this ques- 
tion with a specific number, only indicating in 
most cases, that they would like to have more. 
For those who gave a figure, the total was two 
hundred and seventy-six additional students 
with science training needed to fill placement 
requests. This figure is an exaggerated one, 
due to the fact that prospective employers write 
to several schools so that each position is 
counted several times. Nevertheless, it in- 
dicates that current field requirements for spe- 
cialized training in scientific areas cannot be 
met with the current supply of students. 

No library school is satisfied with its recruit- 
ing devices. Talks with, and letters to, heads 
of other departments on the campus is a tech- 
nique used by seven of the schools. Recruiting 
talks given by a member of the library school 
faculty to student groups is a practice followed 
in four schools, and in one school such talks 
have been given to science students. Two 
schools have found that the teachers of the 
subject bibliography courses are useful in 
directing interested students to the library 
school. Posters describing the opportunities 
in scientific librarianship have been sent by 
two schools to science departments of other 
colleges and universities. Another interest- 
ing device has been to post employers’ re- 
quests for science librarians on the science 
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department bulletin boards. Letters to the 
personnel officers of corporations in the nearby 
vicinity, working closely with the undergrad- 
uate counselors on the campus, publicizing 
science library opportunities in the college 
newspaper, and a travelling exhibit routed to 
neighboring colleges and universities dramatiz- 
ing the need for people with scientific back- 
ground in library work, have also been used. 


Basic Program , 

In the Standards for Accreditation (ALA 
Bulletin, February, 1952), the section pertinent 
to this whole subject reads as follows: 

“The basic program shall include (a) general 
education which comprises a systematic survey of 
the various fields of knowledge, concentration in 
one or more subject fields, background courses of 
special value in library service and (b) study of 
professional principles and methods common to 
the several kinds of libraries and of library service. 
A study of specialized service in general or special 
libraries built on a sound fcandation of general 
academic and professional education may occupy 
a place in the basic program. This program shall 
require a minimum of five academic years of study 
beyond the secondary school level.” . . . 

“The curriculum should be characterized by the 
following underlying aims: It should be animated 
by a sense of purpose through emphasis on the 
significance and function of the subjects taught; it 
should develop professional librarians grounded in 
the fundamental principles and processes common 
to all types of Iibraries and all phases of library 
service; it should stress understanding and ability 
to apply basic principles and makoi, it should 
keep abreast of current trends in library develop- 
ment and professional education; it should stimu- 
late continuous professional growth.” 


The reasons for emphasizing a basic program 
which is not too narrowly specialistic may be 
summarized as follows, First, it must provide 
an introduction into the profession of librarian- 
ship. To do this a basic program must include 
the fundamental skills which are common to 
all forms of work within the profession. Sec- 
ond, it must provide a foundation for a full 
professional career. To do so, it must give to 
the student a basic set of principles which 
underlie professional behavior, and upon which 
professional services rest. The basic program 
must also supply a complex of ideas and atti- 
tudes from which the student can develop’ a 
motivating philosophy for his professional 
activities. 

Meanwhile the library schools must operate 
within certain very definite and established 
restrictions: 

(Specialization ... Page 142) 
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Cataloger at Large 


Epwarp J. Humeston, Jr. 


ENUMERATIVE DOCUMENTATION has since its 
inception subsumed a pluralistic development. 
Where cataloging and classification are con- 
cerned, we are able to reduce the matter to 
relatively simple terms. “How did Dewey do 
it?’ One more problem is basic, too,—“Why 
did Dewey do it?” Although we may never 
have the full answers to these questions, it is 
undeniable that the great man imbued count- 
less generations of librarians with new force 
and determination, with the true Dewey-die 
spirit. i 

The history of cataloging is characterized by 
something of this same courage. Take one of 
the types of added entry. Book writing in an- 
cient times was a dangerous calling, in which 
secrecy was essential. Here and there writers 
would find some cranny, or nook, or room in the 
home of a friend, in which to work out their 
ideas. No matter where it was, the authors 
were very close to their works, The Latin 
word to express ‘this relationship was junctus 
or joined, that is, inseparable from the works. 
Here is the origin of the term joint author. 
Today by extension and analogy the word 
joint as as well to any small room, beer 
parlor, or hole in the wall. 

A second example of our debt to Rome is 
seen in one of the items of collation. Early 
catalogers made use of a phrase that appears 
today in abbreviated form on catalog cards. 
When describing a book with pictures or draw- 
ings cut from wooden blocks, they wrote on 
the outside of the manuscript: in libro legis 
unbras scissas. Umbra meant shade but stood 
for black and white (shaded) drawings. In 
other words, the book contained illustrations. 
The initial letters of the Latin phrase (the 
illus) are the same illus that we type on 
cards today. 

Mathematics, too, has counted for something 


head, Department of Library 
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marks presented at a meet- 
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summer session of the Uni- 
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in cataloging and classification. For the ex- 
tension card came as a result of the invention 
and development of the slide rule. Here was 
a device, like the classification, capable of in- 
definite expansion. Why not apply the same 
idea to library cards, on which there was often 
enough not room for the material on the 
title page? Careful and exhaustive research 
brought results, and today we have the exten- 
sion card, able to provide for the longest title. 
Since the first users of slide rules in libraries 
had been accustomed to asking, “If a slide rule 
extends, why not a card, too (or sometimes 
“card two”)?” the term Card 2 became synony- 
mous with the words extension card. 

Dewey, it is said, was given to rather fre- 
quent arguments, especially with persons close 
to his immediate family: cousins, aunts, uncles, 
and the like. Knowing him thus troubled by 
controversies real or imagined on the part of his 
kinfolk, we are hardly surprised to learn that 
we owe to him the first really comprehensive 
and successful relative classification. Once 
the initial step had been taken, other classifica- 
tions were bound to follow. After Dewey 
comes Bliss, and then the Brussels sprouts. 

One of the spatial problems that vexed 
Dewey and his contemporaries is still with us: 
the parallelism of the tracing. We are con- 
fronted not only with the problem of spacing 
the tracing but also the equally knotty task 
of tracing the spacing. Today perhaps the 
former is more important. The demand for 
more facts requires that the tracing be spaced 
with utmost care. If econom of spacing is 
rigorously practiced, there will be room for 
other material on the card. Important and 
valuable items such as telephone numbers of 
board members and friends of the library, cir- 
culation statistics, or brief annotations could 
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easily be included. Whole forests’ wood be 
spared! The second phase of the problem, 
the matter of tracing the spacing, is not with- 
out real significance, but the limited scope of 
this paper does not permit the discussion it 
deserves. 

In some quarters it is held that analytics 
constitute another fertile field for study and 
stand in some need of streamlining. Possibly 
one or two practical suggestions here will be 
of value. Do you forget the indentions to 
which succeeding lines in author and title 
analytics should return? A good rule is: Don’t 
analyze for any title that runs to more than one 
line in length. The same type of reasoning 
holds where a collection is entered under title. 
Space and time can be conserved by remember- 
ing not to make added entries or trace for, 
editors, especially those with two or more 
forenames, Carrying this to its logical conclu- 
sion, many if not all books can be handled most 
expeditiously by never being analyzed at all. 

As progress’ is possible in the areas noted 
above, so is there room for improvement where 
classification is concerned. For the average 
public library the Dewey classification is un- 
necessary and outmoded. In the place of the 
Dewey system libraries might well adopt the 
Bookolorguide or (Colorbookide), a system 
based on the intensity span of ten different 
colors, Since the Japanese can distinguish up 
to 10,000 shades of a given color, it is obvious 
that ten colors would suffice for a library col- 
lection of 100,000 books. The administrator 
need only purchase strips of gummed cloth in 
various shades. When a book comes in, the 
fifth assistant librarian pastes a small strip of 
cloth on the spine, and the seventh assistant 
librarian puts smaller strips on the main card 
and added entries. Gone the need for book- 
marks and hours of tedious typing! The user 
looking for a book finds the card in its regular 
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place in the dictionary catalog. Removing the 
card, he walks to the stacks, matches the strip 
on the card with the strip on the back of the 
book, and is ready to check the book out. 
What could be more simple? And the reader 
who says, “Td like the dark reddish book Mrs. 
Van Clobney had out last week,” is no longer a 
roblem. Turn him loose in the stacks. 

For the few color blind persons found in the 
community there has been developed the 
Kwikoloradjustor. This neat, compact machine 
weighing slightly over thirty-four pounds fits 
over the head and within seventeen minutes 
converts the color the reader thinks he has in 
mind to one in which the library has the larg- 
est stock of books, An electric pump supplies 
extra air for those whose minds cannot be 
made up for them in the regularly allotted 
period. 

In conclusion we would return to and remind 
our readers of the potential of the Dewey dif- 
ferential. “Forward and downward” is the 
watchword. Keep your eyes on those cards. 
The highway to the Elysian Fields, to the 
heaven for catalogers, is paved—need I say it? 
—with good indentions, 
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ing performances at Salzburg & Edin- 
burgh Festivals; European Art Tour; 
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Art Tour; Foreign School of Painting 
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Spring and Summer, programs. 

Tours are planned for discriminating 
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combine the joys of foreign travel at 
its best with the lasting benefits re- 
ceived through experienced and schol- 
arly leadership. Prices range from $998 
to $1789. : : 
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Twin Cities Conference 


Travel COSTS and CLOTHING 


SarAH L. WALLACE 


WHEN you PACK to come to the ALA Con- 
ference in the Twin Cities in June, it might be 
well to keep in mind the ideal wardrobe for 
any Minnesota girl planning for a comfortable 
Minnesota summer—a mink coat, a Catalina 
swim suit, and a good umbrella. Wearing 
these three, you will probably get through any 
June day comfortably dressed. 

June, hailed as a favorite, constant and smil- 
ing month in most climes, turns a more capri- 
cious face on Minnesota. It can be clear, 
bright and “not too warm, not too hot, but 
just right.” This happens often enough to 
keep Minnesotans living through winter and 
hoping for summer. Also June can be humid; 
it can be rainy; and it can be cold. 


Unofficial Forecast 


One unofficial weather forecaster who got 
his system from an ancient Indian predicts that 
the third week in June 1954 will be “nice, 
fair and cool. Fourth, overcast, cool.” 

Any visitor, man or woman, planning to visit 
Minneapolis in the summer should prepare for 
both hot and cool weather. A coat is indis- 
pensable. Women will find that the new cot- 
tons will meet almost any occasion, and would 
be wise to include one or two on the dark side 
to wear those difficult days when it looks cold 
but is inclined to be humid. As everywhere 
else, here, too, a suit is a girl’s best friend. 
Again, in the evenings, cottons and summer 
silks, more or less informal, are generally worn. 

Minneapolis women attending meetings or 
special occasions are likely to wear a small hat, 
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veil or flower arrangement which will pass 
for a hat, although for shopping, business and 
other routine duties many prefer to go hatless 
even in town. Hats are seldom worn in the 
evening in summer. 

Men will find that their usual light weight 
business suits will be proper for the confer- 
ence, with seersucker worn if the sun gets very 
warm. Minneapolis men are likely to wear 
sport shirts in summer and sport jackets with 
slacks are popular. 


“I just -happen- 
ed to walk past 
a lake on my 
way to the 
meeting.” 





No matter what wardrobes they bring with 
them, both men and women will want to tour 
beautiful Nicollet Avenue, the “Fifth Avenue 
of the Upper Midwest” and shop in the stores 
which are nationally known—Dayton’s, Har- 
old’s, and Rothschild-Young Quinlan. 


The Sky-Blue Waters 


Within Minneapolis city limits there are 22 
lakes and lakelets with 15 beaches, making 
bathing suits essential if you are planning to 
bring your Australian crawl or elementary back- 
stroke with you. If you prefer to see waves 
than be in them, point your car down deeply- 
wooded Minnehaha Parkway which winds 
along Minnehaha Creek and links Lake Hia- 
watha, Lake Nokomis, Lake Harriet, Lake Cal- 
houn, Lake of the Isles and Cedar Lake with 
Minnehaha Park, home of the famous falls. 
Any conference visitor, however, will stop the 
car, just this side of the falls for a visit to 
Minneapolis Public Library's Longfellow 
Branch, located in a replica of Craigie House, 
Longfellow’s home in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 
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Lake lovers will thrill at the sailboats of the 
yachting clubs on Lake Calhoun and Lake 
Harriet and may want to tour either of these 
lakes on the public launches or canoes pro- 
vided by the park board. 

The traditional hop, skip and jump, down 
the parkway will bring you to the sprawling 
Mississippi River and, across its banks, Minne- 
apolis’ twin city, Saint Paul. 

Minnehaha Park, 144 acres of wooded hills 
is small compared to the 681 acre Theodore 
Wirth Park, on the other side of a city famed 
for its playground areas. Minneapolis provides 


“This is the first 
ALA I ever at- 
tended where 
there were more 
beaches than 
sessions!” 





an acre of park facilities for every 98 inhabi- 
tants, one reason perhaps that picnics are so 
popular here. Another of the library branches, 
Camden, is located in Webber Park, on the 
city’s north side. The 45 baseball diamonds, 
137 diamond ball fields and 18 wading pools 
may not tempt conference visitors, but tennis 
and golf enthusiasts may wish to take ad- 
vantage of the 198 tennis courts or 11 private 
and five municipal golf courses. 


Mental Culture 


For those who prefer mental to physical cul- 
ture, the Twin Cities abound in art galleries, 
museums, colleges and libraries. These along 
with Minneapolis’ great summer festival, the 
Aquatennial, will be described in later articles. 

Although there are plenty of fish to be caught 
within the city limits, post-conference trips to 
the state’s famous north woods and North 
Shore should produce good hauls of bass, crap- 
pies, pike, muskellunge, trout and sunfish. 
Jaunts up the Gunflint Trail or other wilderness 
areas can bring glimpses of deer, bear or por- 
cupines. 

For these trips bring warm clothes and if 
you are camping, plenty of blankets. 

Located in the heart of the nation’s great 
upper midwest, Minneapolis is easily accessible 
by air, bus or train. First class plane reserva- 
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tions from New York are $134.67; from Los 
Angeles, $241.39; from Chicago, $50.83, all in- 
cluding tax. Air tourist or coach rates, round 
trip and including tax, are $109.71 from New 
York; $181.70 from Los Angeles; and $42.55 
from Chicago. 

Train fares depend upon the type of 
accommodations the traveler wants. First class 
from New York with a roomette will run from 
around $152 to $172 including tax. From Los 
Angeles first class rates are $123.85 plus tax 
and pullman reservations, The latter will run 
from $20 to $40. Coach fares are $82 plus 
15% tax from New York; $103 including tax 
from Los Angeles. Service between Minne- 
apolis and Chicago is so good that most people 
take the coach at $21.20 round trip. 

Bus travelers can make the round trip from 
New York for $52.27; from Los Angeles, for 
$78.89; and from Chicago for $15.12, all in- 
cluding tax. 

No matter how you come or what you wear 
you will find a large welcome mat spread for 
you in the Twin Cities. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


You'll really enjoy studying this summer on Minne- 
sota’s cool, friendly campus, bordered by the historic 
Mississippi, close to the cultural, shopping and entertain- 
ment areas of two large cities, and just 15 minutes from 
six enticing lakes! 

A nationally recognized staff of professors, augmented 
by a group of outstanding guests, offers more than 1000 
courses in every field of science and education. Included 
are special workshops in Biology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Language, Industrial Arts, Liberal Arts, Higher Educa- 
tion, Guidance, and Human Relations. — | 

Notable library and laboratory facilities present an 
unusual opportunity for research and graduate work... 
an exciting program of concerts, plays, lectures and social 
events, assures stimulating recreation. Enroll for either or 
both of two independent terms of five weeks each. 


FIRST TERM June 14—July 17. 
SECOND TERM July 19— August 21 


For helpful detailed bulletin write 
Dean of the Summer Session, 901 Johnston Hall 
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Visiting 
Foreign Libraries 


HELEN V. SAMUELSON 


So ENDURING and valuable are the many 
benefits I derived from my visit to Europe, 
where our literary, artistic and political ideas 
had their origin, that I feel other librarians, 
too, would profit from a trip abroad. One’s 
horizons are ever broadened; the imagination 
is extended; a new point of view is gained. 
I have become more tolerant of others and have 
a better knowledge of Europeans and their 
problems. Just to meet the different nationali- 
ties of Europe on their own soil makes for bet- 
ter mutual understanding. 

Visiting foreign libraries was a most reward- 
ing experience to me. To Daniel Davey, Vice- 
President of the British Book Centre, I am 
grateful for arranging introductions to Leslie 
Wilson, Director of ASLIB, Angus Wilson, 
Superintendent at the British Museum, and 
Lawrence Tanner, Librarian and Keeper of 
Muniments at Westminster Abbey. Besides 
being outstanding librarians, the latter two are 
also noted authors. I received much profes- 
sional stimulation from meeting librarians in 
the capital cities of Europe and sitting down 
and discussing problems with them, In Eng- 
land, too, there is a shortage of trained li- 
brarians. English librarians were all excited 
over the new British National Bibliography. 
BNB, as it is known in England, is a current 
bibliographically accurate record of British 
books, classified by Dewey. When cataloging 
recent books published in the British Empire, 
I find this publication an extremely useful tool. 

A very enjoyable part of my trip was spent 
in discovering literary treasures in the famous 
old libraries in England, France and the Scandi- 
navian countries. To my amazement, I learned 
that La Bibliothèque Nationale, which is the 
oldest and richest of all the world’s national 
libraries, received many of its treasured literary 
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possessions from the conquests of Napoleon. 
What a way. to build a library! 

The public libraries in Oslo and Stockholm 
more closely resemble those in our large Amer- 
ican cities than any others in Europe, with 
their free lending of books, open stacks, sub- 
ject departments, ates catalogs, extensive 
branch systems, and excellent service for chil- 
dren. At Oslo’s Deichmanske Bibliotek, I felt 
right at home, for Dewey numbers were let- 
tered on all the books. 

When I approached the big glass doors of 
the Stockholm Statsbibliotek, I was intrigued 
with the charming sculptured handles repre- 
senting Adam and Eve. As I entwined my 
fingers around Eve, I wondered to myself, can 
this be a man’s library, for there standing on 
the inside of the door, was Adam. Why was 
Eve left outside? 

Designed in a Functional square style of 
architecture, with a large cylindrical dome 
above the main rotunda, this modern building 
was opened to the public in 1928, But it was 
the saga or Story-Telling Room, to the left of 
the special entrance near the children’s park, 
that interested me most. For here on the main 
wall, was a delightful mural painted by Nils 
von Dardel depicting a sleeping boy and his 
dreams; pee above him was the sandman 
carrying his umbrella and a number of other 
characters from familiar children’s stories. 

In Copenhagen there was much to remind 
me of Hans Christian Andersen, Denmark’s 
renowned literary son, his statue in historic 
Rosenborg Castle Park, the charming statue of 
the Little Mermaid in the harbor, the exhibit 
of Andersen drawings made by children the 
world over, which were displayed at the 
famous amusement park, Tivoli, At Oscar 
Davidsen’s world famed Restaurant, I ordered 
the author’s favourite sandwich, which I too 
enjoyed, made with “crisp bacon, tomato, liver- 
paste with truffles, meat-jelly and horse-radish.” 
Fond souvenirs of my trip are a colorful scarf 
with Andersen and many of his delightful fairy 
tale characters pictured on it and a Norwegian 
Hardanger costume which I donned, when, 
after I finally returned to this country, Helen 
Parker of the British Book Centre invited me to 
dinner at the Three Crowns Swedish Restaurant 
in New York City. 
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He Sticks to His Last 


Charles Herrick 
Compton 


Harry C. Baver 


LIBRARY PROBLEMS, like world problems, are 
seldom permanently solved. They are the same 
today as yesteryear and for that matter as a 
century before. A person may boast of sur- 
mounting some of life’s obstacles, but his vic- 
tories are usually transitory; the next generation 
facing similar situations endeavors to cope with 
them anew. Natural scientists have their own 
appealing generalization to describe this cease- 
less and possibly needless retreading of the 
educational and evolutionary path in their 
biogenetic law which assumes that ontology 
recapitulates phylogeny. In short, a man may 
win battles and skirmishes but he never wins 
the war of life. He may conclude that he has 
a problem licked but with his passing, new 
leaders feel compelled to grope once more 
with the identical problem in their own way. 
Consequently, in appraising the life work of an 
outstanding librarian like Charles H. Compton, 
it is more illuminating to study his modus 
operandi than it is to catalog his accomplish- 
ments, not for one moment to suggest that his 
achievements are inconsiderable. On the con- 
trary, they are impressive. 


Some of the Achievements 


When Mr. Compton retired as librarian of 
the St. Louis Public Library on October 24, 


director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Washington (Seat- 
tle), was associated with the 
St. Louis Public Library al- 
most continuously from 1920 
to 1931 where he came to 
know Mr. Compton very 
well. As Seattle is the scene 
of a large portion of Mr. 
Compton's career, Mr. 
Bauers presence there proved 
most useful in writing of 
« Compton’s early years. 
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Charles H. Compton 


1950, the Board of Directors of the Library 
appointed him librarian emeritus and passed 
a resolution endorsing his administration and 
recapitulating his accomplishments, The reci- 
tation reveals that “during his incumbency as 
Librarian, Mr. Compton laid the groundwork 
and planned the details of three important 
legislative campaigns: first, the effort which 
brought about the inclusion of important new 
library provisions including state aid to public 
libraries in the new State Constitution; second, 
the increase of the maximum library tax rate 
for St, Louis from 2/5 to 3/5 of a mill in the 
state law; and third, the successful local elec- 
tion which provided the Library with an addi- 
tional 1/5 mill tax. Without these vital legisla- 
tive steps accomplished at a critical time, it is 
no exaggeration to state that the Library would 
have had to curtail seriously some of its es- 
sential services, 

“Some of the highlights of Mr. Compton’s 
administration include the inauguration of badk 
mobile service to schools and districts remote 
from branches, the Library book collection 
passing the million mark, the establishment of 
Film Library Service which lends 16 mm. films 
to organized. groups in St. Louis.” 

But it is Mr. Compton’s method of attacking 
the job that is of most significance. Have his 
colleagues discerned it? Upon his retirement, 
hundreds of his friends sent him letters of 
felicitation paying tribute to him as an out- 
standing librarian and as a man of distinction. 
Among them were his early pals, Louis J. 
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A person may boast’ of sur- 









Charles H. Compton 


1950, the Board of Directors of the Library’ 
appointed hing librarian emeritus and passed 


a resolution endorsing his administration and © 


recapitulating his accomplishments, The recie © 
tation reveals that “during his incumbency as o> 
Librarian, Mr. Compton faid the groundwork 

and planned the details of three important 
legislative campaigns: first, the effort which 
brought about the inclusion of important new 
library provisions including state aid to public 
libraries in the new State Constitution; second, 
the increase of the maximum library tax rate 
for St. Louis from 2/5 to 8/5 of a mill in the 
state law; and third, the successful local elec- 


tion which provided the Library with an addi- 


tional 1/5 mill tax. Without these vital legisla- 
tive steps accomplished at a critical time, it is 


-no exaggeration to state that the Library would 


have had to curtail seriously some of its es- 
sential services. 

“Some of the highlights of Mr. Compton’s 
administration include the inauguration of book- 
mobile service to schools and districts remote 
from branches, the Library book collection 
passing the million mark, the establishment of 
Film Library Service which lends 16 mm. films 
to organized groups in St. Louis.” 

But it is Mr. Compton’s method of attacking 
the job that is of most significance. Have his 
colleagues discerned it? Upon his retirement, 
hundreds of his friends sent him letters of 
felicitation paying tribute to him as an out- 
standing librarian and as a man of distinction. 
Among them were his early pals, Louis J. 
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- Bailey, Chalmers Hadley, Arne Kildal and Carl 
': Vitz, as well as intimate friends such as Carl 
H. Milam, Charles W. Smith, Edgar S. Robin- 
son, Walter H. Kaiser, Anita M. Hostetter, 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Ernest J. Reece and his 
successor and friend, Louis M. Nourse. Five 
other distinguished colleagues are not repre- 
sented in the group because death had inter- 
vened. They were the two distinguished li- 
brarians under whom he had served diligently, 
Judson T. Jennings and Arthur E. Bostwick; 
William E. Henry who had been his friend and 
adviser in Seattle, Sarah T. Bogle and Emma 
Felsenthal. The folio of letters also includes 
epistles from Eleanor Roosevelt, Joseph M. 
Darst, the Mayor of St. Louis, as well as mes- 
sages from every member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the St. Louis Public Library. From 
the contents of these letters, it is easy to gather 
the personal attributes of the man, Compton: 
complete integrity, sound and mature judg- 
ment, thoroughness, perseverance, modesty and 
kindliness, foresight, courage, cooperation, 
broadmindedness, devotion to his family, un- 
swerving loyalty to his friends and_ beliefs, 
simplicity, and underlying intensity of feeling. 
He also has a rare sense of humor, but more 
about this later. Nowhere in the letters or in 
the resolution of his Board of Directors does 
one find, however, the distinguishing char- 
acteristic that marked success in his life’s work. 
The reason for this is that his friends probably 
took it for granted. The hallmark of Mr. 
Compton’s career has been a singleness of pur- 
pose: books, reading and libraries. His friend, 
Louis J. Bailey, provides a possible clue to the 
riddle, in recalling that while attending Uni- 
_ versity, Compton worked in a shoe store. To 
~ sum up, Charles Herrick Compton is truly a 
> librarian who “sticks to his last” and for good 
_ Measure one might add, “sticks to his task.” 
_ When did he acquire this trait? 
In 1924 Judson Toll Jennings, Librarian of 
he Seattle Public Library, prepared a splendid 








address on “Sticking to Our Last.” Now since 


that Compton became permanently imbued 
with the idea while working for Jennings whom 
he esteemed greatly. Such, however, is not 
the case. Mr. Compton revealed the char- 
acteristic much earlier in his career. 

On April 7, 1910, as librarian of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Compton read a lengthy 
paper before the faculty on “The Library in 
Relation to the University.” In it he drew a 
sharp contrast between well supported public 
libraries and undernourished oclo libraries: 
A library movement was afoot in America but 
so far as he could determine it had not invaded 
the institutions of higher education. Compton 
was deeply concerned about the functions of a 
University library. He felt that students should 
know “that the world does move, that men fly, 
the tariff has been revised, and the North Pole 
paralyzed if not cooked.” Compton enum- 
erated the troubles that beset university li- 
braries in 1910 just as they beset them now, 
more than forty years later. The article was a 
long one but included no digressions from the 
problem at hand, that of “books, reading, and 
libraries.” 


Early Life 


There is no reason to search even further 
back to discover the Compton penchant for 
“sticking to his last.” He was nurtured that 
way. At the present time he is readying for the 
press an autobiography which will soon appear 
under the title, Memories of a Librarian. 
Meanwhile, suffice it to say, Charles H. Comp- 
ton was born on October 24, 1880 at Palmyra, 
Nebraska, He was reared in a harmonious 
environment in a closely knit and devoted 
family. His sister, the late Nellie Jane Comp- 
ton, was a librarian before him and undoubtedly 
influenced his entrance into the field. As de- 
vout Presbyterians the Comptons were inter- 
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Compton was a member of Jennings’ staff from : 
1910 to 1921, a plausible assumption would be 


ested in spiritual endeavors. They chose books 
and reading in lieu of trivial pastimes. Comp- 
ton admits that his was not a card-playing 
congregation. In keeping with his predilection, 
however, it is logical to speculate that had he 
played with the “Devil’s Picture Books” he 
would have shunned the bridge and canasta set 
and reflected his love for books by choosing 
“Authors.” 

In only one respect does the theory as to his 
singleness of purpose break down. When 
asked as to his favorite sport, he willingly ad- 
mits that it is baseball, Another reply in the 
world of sports might have been anticipated, 
for it would be more in keeping with the theme 
if he were to admit a weakness for the race 
track, where he could have such a fine op- 
portunity to mix with the book makers. 

Mr. Compton took his B.A. degree at the 
University of Nebraska in 1901 and a B.L.S. 
degree from the Albany Library School in 1908. 
Shortly after, he married Ruth Rogers, Mrs. 
Compton died in 1949. During forty years of 
happy married life the Comptons saw two 
fine sons grow to successful manhood. 


The Seattle Years 


In 1910 Compton became chief of the refer- 
ence department of the Seattle Public Library, 
a position he was to hold for more than ten 
years. As the years pass, it becomes more 
difficult to obtain first hand accounts of Mr. 
Compton’s work in Seattle. Miss Florence M. 
Waller who was on the staff of the public li- 
brary for more than thirty years recalls: “When 
I came to Seattle in 1918, immediately after 
acquiring my degree from Albany, I was a 
pretty serious young person, trying out a new 
field in which I had decided to specialize. My 
memory of Mr. Compton, under whom I 
worked, is as a kindly and approachable su- 
perior officer, who offered encouragement and 
advice and was always ready with the go-ahead 
on any new ideas I wanted to try.... Ma- 
terial additions to the basic collections of both 
the Reference and Technology Departments 
were purchased during his period as Reference 
Head in the Seattle Public Library. He con- 
tributed definitely to the beginning of advertis- 
ing in the Library.... He got down to basic 
principles, read the books of that period on 
the subject and I for one learned basic prin- 
ciples from him which I applied later on.” 
Like others who have been queried, Miss Wal- 
ler can remember Compton’s achievements but 
no anecdotes or extraneous facets to his per- 
sonality. She concludes, “He is essentially a 
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serious’ person, I think, though with a nice 
sense of humor.” Obviously, Compton is not 
the sort of capable man whose vagaries lend 
themselves to caricature. 


The PNLA 


The Seattle years were good for Compton. 
The Puget Sound area provides an excellent 
proving ground for librarians. In 1909 the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association was or- 
ganized, Without question, it is the most 
dynamic and aggressive of the regional library 
associations in America. In the first place, it is 
international in scope for it includes the Prov- 


‘ince of British Columbia as well as the four 


northwestern states and Alaska. Secondly, it 
originated the Subscription Books Bulletin. 
Finally, and here is where Compton comes in, 
it is the Association that recommended the em- 
ployment by the American Library Association 
of a publicity agent or advertising expert to 
foster nation-wide publicity for libraries. At 
the 1914 PNLA Conference, Charles H. Comp- 
ton and John Boynton Kaiser launched the cam- 
paign and a PNLA publicity committee was 
appointed with Compton ,as chairman, Yes, 
the PNLA provided just the right environment 
for young Compton to mature into the out- 
standing leader that he has become. 

The start in the PNLA was slow and meth- 
odical. Compton attended his first conference 
at the second annual PNLA meeting held at 
Portland, Oregon in 1910. There he presented 
a paper on “Best Methods of Familiarizing Col- 
oe Students with the Use of the Library,” 
reflecting his experience at North Dakota. Dr. 
Arthur E, Bostwick of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary was present as the official delegate of the 
American Library Association. 

Compton next appeared on the program of 
the fourth annual conference of the PNLA 
taking part in a panel on “The Small Library.” 
His paper was on “The Use of Free Publica- 
tions.” Like other Compton efforts, the paper 
was thoughtful, detailed and serious; serious 
save for one paragraph which its author has 
probably forgotten. In describing a chécklist 
of society publications Compton said that he 
“was struck with the fact that for every lump 
on humanity’s body or character there was at 
least one organization to remove it. Note for 
example the Anti-profanity league located at 
the town of Beware, Massachusetts.” | At this 
same conference of 1914 Compton was elected 
Treasurer of the PNLA and presented his pro- 
posal for library publicity. As a result of 
Compton’s persistence, the ALA was impelled 
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to take up the task and turn its attention to 
nation-wide library publicity. 


Meet Me in St. Louis 


In 1921 Dr. Bostwick was seeking an as- 
sistant librarian for the St. Louis Public Library. 
Whether he remembered meeting Mr. Compton 
at Portland in 1910 is not known, but it is 
certain that Compton’s name would have ap- 
peared on any list of candidates that might be 
assembled, for his outstanding work in Seattle 
could not be ignored. At any rate, Charles H. 
Compton became the assistant librarian of the 
St. Louis Public Library on June 4, 1921. This 
appointment was a significant one, but the St. 
Louis papers carried never a word about Comp- 
ton’s arrival in the Mound City. Evidently, 
Compton knew what was what when he sought 
better library publicity while in Seattle. 

The man who said “Life begins at forty” 
could not have had in mind anyone who had 
worked as strenuously as Compton did during 
the first four decades of his life. Nevertheless, 
when Compton went to St. Louis he was only 
seven months past forty. Actually, a new life 
was opening for him. He and his family found 
a quiet home in Webster Groves where the two 
boys could grow up in a sound environment 
while their father devoted his working hours 
to books, reading and libraries. 

Compton immediately assumed an important 
role in the management of the St. Louis Public 
Library, one of the fine systems in the country. 
In professional circles, he now found opportu- 
nity to broaden his sphere. Whereas in the 
Pacific Northwest, he had worked most dili- 
gently in a regional library association, his in- 
fluence soon spread to the American Library 
Association. His efforts were to take him 
successively through one major committee as- 
signment after another and to culminate in 
1934 in his election to the highest office in 
librarianship, that of President of the American 
Library Association. 

Whether it is because of his devotion to his 
family or because of his particular temperament 
it is hard to say, but Compton has simply not 
been a professional joiner. In 1922, however, 
he did succumb to the invitation to join the 
Public Question Club, While not a book club 
or debating society, this organization almost 
qualifies as a literary minded group and Comp- 
ton’s membership in it does not jeopardize the 
basic thesis of “sticking to his last.” During 
the past thirty years the Public Question Club 
has been a source of amusement and relaxation 
for a busy librarian. There Compton has met 
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and become the intimate friend of many 
prominent St. Louisans. In 1927 his fellow 
members elevated him to the Presidency of 
the organization. 

The Public Question Club has survived for 
fifty years because of the rigidity of its SOP 
(Standing Operating Procedure). ` At a typical 
meeting three speakers are permitted to dilate 
on an assigned topic for twenty minutes with- 
out interruption. After their sixty minutes of 
erudition, the meeting is thrown open to gen- 
eral discussion and questions. ‘The chairman 
then allows every member in attendance two 
to four minutes during which the member can 
make any comment he wishes concerning the 
subject of the evening. Adjournment is at 
10:30. The rules are inflexible; every mem- 
ber must speak, but no member may “hog” the 
show. No member may speak twice during 
the evening and guests, if any, may look and 
listen but are never invited to speak. The 
ubiquitous “blabber mouth” is discouraged from 
participating in such a group and consequently 
the club endures. Mr. Compton has endured 
it for more than thirty years with relish, Of 
course good programming deserves some credit 
for the longevity of the Public Question Club. 

Over the years, Compton has had his share 
in the twenty minute presentations and has 
written down some of then In 1944 during 
an evening devoted to Utopias, he made a 
cursory analysis of the 1,000 page novel, Is- 
landia by Austin Tappin Wright. On another 
occasion, in 1949, he had for his topic, “Men- 
tally Muscle Bound” in which he was asked to 
reveal whether members of the Public Ques- 
tion Club were mentally living in the “good 
old daze.” The talk was pure satire but some 
of the members present are believed to have 
taken it seriously which might suggest that 
some of them had tight minds whether muscle 
bound or not. This extra-curricular activity, 
which gave an uninhibited outlet for opinions, 
whimsy, and humor, reveals an aspect of Comp- 
ton’s personality that librarians do not penérally 

ow. 

The saga of his record in the ALA has al- 
ready been told in the Proceedings of the 
Association. At the public library Compton has 
always been “engulfed in administrative duties 
and misses the contacts with the library public 
enjoyed during the early years.” He has solved 
the dilemma in a most interesting manner and 
built for himself a reputation as the “Who 
Reads What” man. Once more that singleness 
of purpose is revealed. In 1928 Compton be- 
gan to make inquiries of library patrons to 
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determine what St. Louisans like to read. His 
findings have been published in a book entitled 
Who Reads What? consisting of essays on the 
readers of Mark Twain, Thomas Hardy, Carl 
Sandburg, Bernard Shaw, William James and 
the Greek Classics. The book reveals, better 
than anything else that he has written, the fine 
sense of humor that. Compton really has, Be- 
cause he does not indulge in banter Compton 
is frequently assumed to be more serious than 
he is. Some say that statistically, the essays 
fall short of the mark. Admittedly, Compton’s 
findings are not of the sort that can be coded 
on cards and fed into those diabolical elec- 
tronic devices that click and light up like pin- 
ball machines but never pay off in a jackpot 
of common sense. Compton’s book conveys 
the essence of reader interest, something far 
more valuable than graphs, charts and literary 
balance sheets. Books and readers are spiritual 
and it may be hoped will never lend themselves 
to actuarial manipulation. 

A man’s on-the-job accomplishments do not 
persist for long after his day. His own gen- 
eration remembers what he has done but future 
generations, absorbed in their own affairs, care 
little and know less what has been achieved 
in the past. In aay administration the size 
and quality of the book collection and the spirit 
that pervades the institution are enduring meas- 
ures of the past. So many people are responsi- 
ble for these that it would be impossible to 
differentiate by saying that Crunden did this, 
Bostwick did that and Compton did something 
else that left a mark in the annals of the St. 
Louis Public Library. Sufice it to say, the 
twenty-nine years that Compton has served 
actively in St. Louis were difficult years. The 
library was plagued by a unique financial situa- 
tion; legally, it had an assured income, but as 
with other forms of security, the returns were 
grossly inadequate. Mr. Compton has recently 
completed a history of the period. It is en- 
titled Twenty-five Crucial Years of the St. 
Louis Public Library, 1927 to 1952. It tells 
how the valiant fight for survival has been 
waged. From it librarians of the future will 
be able to fully appraise Compton’s work. He 
has not forgotten his predecessors; in 1926 he 
wrote an historical summary of Fifty Years of 
the Public Library covering the period from 

` 1876 to 1926. 


Retiring Champ 
Now whereas there were no newspaper an- 
nouncements when the Comptons arrived in 
1921, St. Louis newsmen sat up and took 
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notice when Mr. Compton retired in 1950. On 
October 22, 1950 the St. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat featured Compton as “St. Louis Champ” 
in its weekly “thank you” tribute for a job well 
done. Three weeks later the St. Louis News- 
paper Guild selected him as the winner of the 
“Page One Civic Award for 1950,” given each 
year to a citizen whose service to the com- 
munity has been inadequately recognized. 
After becoming librarian emeritus, Compton . 
returned to his first love, books and reading. 
He carries in his pocket a little notebook in 
which he jots down interesting books that he 
has been reading lately. The current list is 
illuminating in that it shows his breadth of 
interest but it is too lengthy to enumerate here. 


‘Compton has also been busy working on a 


special problem of vital importance to the St. 
Louis Public Library, Last year the Board of 
Directors decided to go before the people at 
the general election of November 1952 to seek 
a two-fifths mill library tax increase. Jacob M. 
Lashly, vice president of the Library Board and 
a distinguished St. Louisan, agreed to serve as 
campaign chairman. Charles H. Compton ac- 
cepted the vicg-chairmanship of the campaign. 
How much work this entailed can be realized 
only by those who have gone through similar 
political campaigns. All his friends know how 
thoroughly Mr. Compton works on any assign- 
ment he undertakes. The public library won 
of course and by a sizeable margin. Mr. 
Lashly and Compton had spear-headed a simi- 
lar victory in 1946 in obtaining a one-fifth mill 
increase, The secret of success was due to 
three factors: residents of St. Louis realized - 
that they were starving their library; the cam- 
paign committee reached practically every 
voter before election time; and last but not 
least, the campaign was devoid of duplicity or 
deception. Compton is not the sort of man 
that will countenance double dealing. He 
simply told the people that the library needed 
additional income and why. 

Although the elections are over and the his- 
tory of the library is published, Mr. Compton 
does not lack projects. He operates in a three 
ring circus and is presently focussing attention 
once more on great books. 


The Great Books Program 
In 1947 a group of “would-be gadflies” in 
Chicago organized the Great Books Founda- 
tion, By 1948 they were extending the pro- 
gram throughout the United States and Canada. 
A young St. Louis manufacturer named Ray- 
mond H. Wittcoff became interested in foster- 
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ing the great books discussion groups in the 
Mound City. He approached Mr. Compton 
about the matter. The latter was not skeptical, 
but he was overburdened with the manage- 
ment of a large library system. At the same 
time he was endeavoring to obtain better finan- 
cial support for his library, and grooming a 
successor to relieve him in 1950. But Wittcoff 
was a good salesman and his product sound. 
Every librarian must be sympathetic with the 
Great Books Program if for no other reason 
than that it is far better to read a Great Book 
than not to read at all. There was nothing 
for Compton to do but accept the Chairman- 
ship of the St. Louis Committee on Great 
Books. Characteristically, he decided not only 
to lead the movement but also to take his 
place on the firing line by serving as a modera- 
tor for one of the discussion groups. Persons 
familiar with the program are aware that each 
group is led by two moderators, Mr. Compton 
turned to an old friend from the Public Ques- 


tion Club to be the co-leader of his group. 
The choice proved a felicitous one, a certified 
public accountant named Ernest Boyd, a bright, 
cheerful man just a couple of years older than 
Compton. The Boyd-Compton team is just 
right, but neither man is the type that would 
be picked from a crowd as good leaders of 
discussion groups of the Hutchins-Adler-Mayer 
type. Boyd and Compton are quiet, modest, 
persuasive operators. They never indulge in 
the biting repartee that is part and parcel of 
some self-satisiied leaders. They follow the 
real meaning of education, that is, to lead out. 
The bright boys may come and go but Boyd 
and Compton go on forever. They are pres- 
‘ently conducting their fifth season as modera- 
tors of a discussion group. 

In conclusion, Charles Herrick Compton is 
seen to be not only a cobbler who sticks to his 
last, but a doctor who is willing to take his 
own medicine. Would that there were more 
librarians like him. ` 
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A Doctor Writes on Bibliotherapy 


Prescription: Books 


I want To consider the value of literature in 
the treatment of sickness and the value of the 
public library to both physician and patient in 
filling the proper prescriptions. 

The ultimate end of medical science is the 
healing of the sick. Treatment since our earli- 
est records has changed, but its purpose, to 
control or cure disease, remains unchanged. 
Modern therapy is no longer a simple matter of 
drugs, but includes a multiplicity of other sub- 
stances and procedures. Heat, light, elec- 
tricity, physiotherapy, sera, vaccines, irradia- 
tion, electronics and atomic energy have been 
added to the armamentarium of the physician. 
The possibilities for the future are exciting to 
anticipate, but no matter how far we progress 
in our scientific approach the “common de- 
nominator of all medical practice is man.” 
The general pattern of anatomy or physiology, 
the general pattern of response of the organism 
to injury or bacterial invasion, even certain 
mental patterns, are invariable, regardless of 
race, creed, or color. This unity makes pos- 
sible a science of medicine. The diversity 
within this framework of the unity demands 
the art of medicine. Therapeutics includes all 
the agencies calculated to relieve suffering and 
disease, 

Francis Rabelais, famous physician and 
writer (ca 1490-1553), has been credited by 
Webb (Webb, Gerald: “The Prescription of 
Literature,” American Journal of Surgery, New 
Series, 1981, 12: 153-163) as the first doctor 
to have prescribed literature for his patients. 
Since that time the importance of hospital 
libraries has been recognized and today even 
our smaller institutions usually have books 
available with or without a librarian to dis- 
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pense them. In general, doctors realize the 
importance of reading for their patients and 
appreciate hospital library service, yet far too 
seldom do they prescribe for their patient. 
These patients, then, either receive no biblio- 
therapy, or that of their own compounding, or 
that of the hospital librarian who too seldom 
knows of the underlying disease of the patient 
for whom she finds herself prescribing. 


Functions of Reading 


The function of reading may be for educa- 
tional purposes, for recreational purposes, or 
for specific therapeutic or treatment purposes. 
A specific therapeutic purpose, of course, may 
be only one of education, for example, the 
patient with heart disease or with rheumatism 
may benefit from a prescription for literature 
which in lay language, or occasionally in tech- 
nical language, explains the mechanics of his 
ailment, the accepted methods of treatment, 
and in generål the outlook for the future in 
such cases. The better understanding the in- 
telligent patient has of his disease, the better 
his ability to cooperate with his attending 
physician and the better the result of treat- 
ment. 

A specfic therapeutic purpose also may be 
only one of recreation. The patient whose 
myocardial infarction or broken leg has forced 
upon him unaccustomed leisure time may re- 
quire a prescription for recreational reading, 
which will amuse or entertain. It is important 
that the attending physician know his patient 
as well as his disease if his prescription is to 
actually amuse or entertain, and indeed to be 
certain that prescription does not retard normal 
progress. 

Librarian Alice Bryan has said, “The as- 
sumption that tinoleh received through 
reading may affect an individuaľs emotion, 
attitudes, and subsequent behavior is as old 
as the art of reading itself.” 

The branch of medicine which deals with 
the relationship between the emotions and 
bodily illness is known as psychosomatic medi- 
cine, The traditional family doctor was and 
is often an excellent psychosomatic physician 
because of his knowledge of social situations 
and their psychological and physical pecu- 
liarities. 
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Psychosomatic disturbances can roughly be 
grouped into: (1) Patients who are not insane 
but who are ill and yet have no definite bodily 
disease, (2) patients who have organic disease 
changes present but whose symptoms are in 
part dependent upon emotional factors, and (8) 
patients with physical diseases which concern 
autonomic nervous system and may result from 
psychological disturbances. 


After twenty-one years in the private prac-. 


tice of medicine in a small Kansas community I 
am convinced that in the treatment of disease 
the patient must be considered as a whole and 
as an individual person. First, it should be 
self-evident that accurate diagnosis is de- 
manded. Second, the type and extent of the 
disease must be ascertained, and third, a logical 
plan of treatment must be prepared using 
every method useful and available to the phy- 
sician which will restore normal function and 
approximate as nearly as possible normal living 
condition. 


Lead a Horse... 


I have found, as I am sure many others 
have, that the prescription of literature is an 
extremely valuable addition to the ever increas- 
ing therapeutic equipment of the physician. 
This prescription certainly should not be 
limited to hospital patients and in many Kansas 
communities I doubt that either adequate 
libraries or librarians are in hospital residence. 
But it is probable that the community’s public 
library and the librarian are adequate, avail- 
able, and aware of the valuable service which 
can be rendered in the field of bibliotherapy. 

One must realize, however, that it is one 
thing to tell a man to read and another to get 
him to do it. The physician in his plan of 
treatment must consider the patient’s intel- 
lectual background and interests and develop 
his reading prescription with this carefully in 
mind along with the diagnosis. Books which 
deal with already existing interests will usually 
be a first step in developing the habit of read- 
ing. Once he has begun it is not too difficult 
to lead him to new interests which may have 
been one of the primary objectives in the 
initial plan of therapy. 

The majority of patients will read what they 
believe is written about their specific disease. 
This is not always satisfactory because much 
he may find for himself in our current maga- 
zines and newspaper columns is inaccurate, in- 
complete, or actually does not apply to his own 
individual ailment. For education about “his 
disease” he requires the counsel of his physi- 
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_cian, who in turn if he deems it wise will give 


him an individual prescription for educational 
reading, 

The average patient who reads only for 
pleasure, which is a perfectly satisfactory rea- 
son, usually begins with magazines and novels, 
but after a time the sameness of this diet be- 
comes evident and frequently is expressed in 
the underlying discontent or boredom which 
can retard improvement. The physician 
should be aware of this and be ready to pre- 
scribe something which will act as a tonic. I 
have found that biographies are frequently 
suitable, perhaps because the struggles and 
triumphs of successful people satisfy a natural 
curiosity. ° 

As Dr. Gerald Webb has pointed out, how- 
ever, the physician must have familiarity with 
his prescription. It is doubtful that a tuber- 
cular patient would consider as tonic the story 
in which six children die of tuberculosis as in 
the Bronte Family by Edith Ellsworth Kinsley. 
On the other hand the rheumatoid arthritic 
may be cheered by the knowledge that 
Michael Angelo did much of his immortal work 
when handicapped with that disease. 

Informative writing has interested many 
more of my patients than I expected, and 
particularly science study. This is usually an 
easy field in which to prescribe. Nature 
studies have a strange attraction for many, fre- 
stars those who had previously given little 

ought to the many recurring miracles of 
Nature. 

Poetry has been found to be a powerful 
therapeutic agent when it is assimilated by the 
patient. It has been my experience that it 
must be given in the majority of instances in 
small and very carefully selected doses. There 
are certain cases in which it is superior to any 
other form of literature. 

We have previously defined psychosomatic 
medicine and indicated the three principal 
patient divisions in this large group. For the 
average busy doctor to have the time, the 
patience, or the ability to explain to his pa- 
tient’s complete satisfaction the diagnosis, the 
cause of his symptoms, and the proper treat- 
ment, is all too rare. I have attempted several 
different methods with varying degrees of suc- 
cess and I have learned that the explanation 
frequently must be repeated at intervals. 

In order to assist the patient to gain insight 
into the nature of his problem the prescription 
of proper books can be very helpful. Here 
again, however, the physician must be 
thoroughly aware of what he prescribes and 
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must follow up with interviews with his patient 
after the therapeutic reading has been done. 
The public library is the repository of an amaz- 
ing number of hooks which deal with psy- 
chosomatic theories and mental hygiene, but 
selection of the proper book for the specific 
patient by his physician would be extremely 
helpful and in some cases would avoid an 
exacerbation of symptoms by unwise reading. 

There are some patients whose intelligence 
and background permit the prescription of 
medical literature with successful results. The 
book titled Neuroses by Walter Alvarez has 
been used successfully in several instances. 
One of my long time friends and patients read 
it from cover to cover and asked that he be 
permitted to keep it longer because there were 
certain chapters which he felt sure would be 
of benefit to his wife. 
always be alert to the possibility of patients 
who read technical literature misinterpreting 
* their own symptoms. The case of the sopho- 
more medical student believing himself af- 
flicted with each disease as he studies it has 
been repeatedly reported. For such cases I 
have found an excellent antidote in Three Men 
in a Boat by J. K. Jerome. 

More and more I have become convinced 
that certain surgical patients are better pre- 
pared and experience a more comfortable and 
“uneventful” convalescence if they learn pre- 
operatively something of their disease, the 
statistical possibilities of cure, and what con- 
stitutes pre and postoperative care. I do not 
hesitate to sit down with such individuals and 
read aloud to them from authoritative trea- 
tises the information which gives them under- 
standing and confidence. 

There are other patients, however, who ex- 
haust the most skillful physician’s equipment 
and ingenuity and yet they arouse a profound 


One, however, must - 


pity and challenge one’s knowledge and pa- 
tience in a search for some way to help them. 
Bibliotherapy can be carefully prescribed to 
the comfort of both the physician and the 
patient. : 

In recent years our public library has come 
to serve other functions than that of a book 
bank. Our community amateurs or “Sunday 
painters” have work on display there. The 
sculptors from our adult night school classes 
display their art there. On Saturday mornings 
a childrens story telling hour is held there. 
Consultations are given on what books are 
suitable as gifts for children, family reading, 
and the like. The library also circulates films 
and records for community use. The public 
library should perform a community service. 

In our town we have a nice library—it is 
housed in the same building that it was when 
I first went there as a child of six. Through 
the years I often found there—adventure, 
knowledge, romance, and solace. Today, the 
same library helps me to help my patients. I 
want many of my patients to actually go in 
person to our public library for in so doing they 
are exposed to’ a quiet, restful, environment. 
They see creative accomplishments from classic 
literature of the ages to the painting or sculp-. 
toring of their neighbors. The qualified, 
energetic, and co-operative librarian is a gra- 
cious hostess and yet I frequently think of her 
as the pharmacist who fills prescriptions from 
her shelves for the bibliotherapist. 


Revision of ALA Filing Rules 


We want your ideas and opinions on the 
question: Should the ALA filing rules be re- 
vised? Write to: Gertrude Moakley, chairman 
Special Committee on Filing Rules, ALA, DCC, 
Cataloging Office, Room 100, N. Y. Public 
Library, Fifth Ave. and 42nd St. ° 
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An Experience in Group Bibliotherapy 


MarGarET C., HANNIGAN 


In CONDUCTING group bibliotherapy sessions 
in a neuropsychiatric hospital, the librarian has 
a means of motivation in her hands which can 
open the whole “wonderful world of books” to 
men who in many cases have never discovered 
the pleasures and benefits of reading. She has 
as patrons a large group of men, often very 
ill, confused and withdrawn from reality, who 
for the most part are in the hospital with the 
hope of regaining their mental health and 
taking their places in the “outside” world 
again. In spite of the time devoted to treat- 
ment and integrated efforts to offer them a 
wide variety of auxiliary activities, they have 
many idle hours each day. If the librarian can 
capture their interest in reading, she has the 
opportunity to put in their hands a means of 
aiding their recovery. Once convinced that 
books hold something for them and that discus- 
sing that something in their small group is in 
itself a stimulating activity, these men are 
often an interested and eager group to work 
with. 

The V. A. Hospital, Northport, New York, 
has a group of young World War II and 
Korean War veterans undergoing special psy- 
chiatric treatment. Many of these men are 
recently admitted patients, transferred directly 
from the Admission ward to the special treat- 
ment ward where daily library service is part 
of their program. Naturally a group like this 
offers a special challenge to the librarian. She 
must find immediate ways of stimulating their 
reading interests or her chance may be lost. 
She must have a large variety of materials 
ready so that she will not fail those who, as they 
respond to their treatment, are eager to try the 
means offered them to help themselves. She 
must provide frequent and varied opportunities 


assistant professor, Depart- 
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to bring the patients and the library together 
because the fluctuations in the individual’s 
condition influence his receptiveness to library 
service. The library, to be effective as an 
adjuvant part of treatment, must be available 
when the patient is ready for its service. 

At Northport, all the men on this ward 
spend an hour in the library two evenings a 
week, a librarian visits the ward with the book 
truck twice a week and bibliotherapy is con- 
ducted in groups on the ward twice weekly. 





Picture was specially posed by General Medical 
and Surgical patients with Miss Hannigan at the 
VA Hospital at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to illustrate the 
type of group mentioned in this article. 


These activities are carried on in close coopera- 
tion with the psychiatrist who advises the 
librarian as to the types of literature which 
will interest certain patients, discusses the 
patients’ reading with them and shows his 
approval of reading by spending time in the 
dayroom during library visits. 

At the request of the psychiatrist, group 
bibliotherapy work was started on this ward 
about three years ago. From time to time, he 
indicates the individuals he thinks will benefit 
most from taking part in the group, but from 
the beginning participation has been voluntary. 
The librarian has formed the habit, however, 
of spending a few minutes at the beginning of 
the period greeting each patient individually 
and inviting him to join the reading. At the 
same time, some of the regular readers arrange 
ten to fifteen chairs in a circle in a corner of the 
dayroom and distribute the reading material. 
If there are new patients present, the librarian 
devotes a few minutes to going over the pur- 
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poses of the reading aloud period, mentioning 
frankly that the doctor considers reading and 
socialization through group discussion impor- 
tant aids to their treatment, and that the li- 
brarian’s primary job is to help the patients find 
reading material that is interesting, enjoyable 
and helpful to them as individuals. Ordinarily 
everyone has a turn reading aloud, with dis- 
cussion taking place informally. 

Selections chosen represent a wide variety of 
ideas presented in different literary forms— 
stories, poems, plays, biographies and articles. 
In order to keep the men in touch with the 
outside world, current events and popular fic- 
tion and nonfiction have a prominent place in 
the program. Our experience indicates that it 
is usually better to finish a story or article in 
one or two meetings although Cheaper By The 
Dozen and Kon-Tiki come to mind as books 
read with enjoyment and zest over a longer 
period of time. 

The groups were conducted along these lines 
until April, 1953. They were lively and stimu- 
lating, and had an encouraging effect on the 
men’s individual reading habits and use of the 
library. In fact, the work on this ward was so 
successful that we at Northport came to think 
of it as a model for group bibliotherapy 
throughout the hospital. 

Then The Wonderful World Of Books came 
into our lives! The first day it was taken to 
the ward, before anyone had a chance to open 
the book, one of the patients read the legend 
on the cover aloud to the group: “This book 
can change your life and the lives of those 
around you. ...” From that moment there 
was no need for the librarian to explain the 
purpose of the book—the patients were asking 
questions, stating opinions and in general ex- 
pounding their ideas about the possibility of 
“changing their lives” through reading. 

This was only the beginning of a new, more 
vital kind of bibliotherapy session. The 
Wonderful World Of Books seems to have 
been written especially for our purposes. 
Article after article puts across ideas about 
reading, books and libraries which we librari- 
ans believe in and have been promoting for 
years. The fact that the ideas are expressed 
by experts in print makes a serious impression 
onthe men. They are willing to consider them 
from all angles; they listen with respect to 
those of their fellows whose experience bears 
out the ideas expressed in the book; and they 
are often willing to “give them a try” them- 
selves. 

The first article we read together was T, V. 
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Smith’s “Our Reading Heritage” in which he 
states that “The ministry of books is at least 
threefold: Books inform us. They inspire us. 
They sublimate our wayward impulses.” The 
first two ideas were discussed and accepted 
without disagreement, but the concept of sub- 
limation, with its psychiatric implications, at- 
tracted and held the attention of every man on 
the ward, and the discussion went on until long 
after the period should have been over. Mr. 
Smith’s definition was checked against the 
dictionary’s. Even then the idea that sublima- 
tion involves a substitution was rejected by 
several—and it was other patients, some of 
whom had refused to join the group but were 
listening from across the room—who offered 
arguments and examples in favor of “sublima- 
tion of our wayward impulses” when “the 
world proves too much” for us, 

Every article read prompted vigorous dis- 
cussions, each of which would require a 
lengthy report. A few contained thoughts 
that impressed the patients so much that they 
brought them up again and again in the group 
meetings and. to the librarian individually. 
For instance, the various expressions of the 
idea that all books aren’t worth reading (J. B. 
Haviland’s “Reading Shows You What to Look 
For” and that each book should be used only 
to get: what we want from it (L. McColvin’s 
“How to Use Books”) seemed to give the men 
an exhilarating release from preconceived no- 
tions which had interfered with their reading. 
Other beneficial points which several authors 
brought out are that reading books helps us 
understand ourselves and others, and that 
through reading we can actually have many 
new experiences which enrich our lives, The 
first was debated from all angles; the latter 
brought forth many arguments to prove that 
experiencing life through living is more desir- 
able than through reading. But there were 
many advocates of a combination of both sys- 
tems, and no one could deny the great op- 
portunity for living which books offer those 
confined to a ward in a hospital. Even though 
most of the men had come to look forward te 
and enjoy their reading groups, the essays 
lauding and encouraging group reading served 
the good purpose of gaining the patients’ ap- 
proval of their group sessions as a normal, 
adult activity. 

The sections dealing with the various types 
of recreational reading—fiction, short stories, 
poems, plays and biographies—make stimulat- 
ing introductions to these classes of literature. 
Encouraged by the response of the patients to 
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Overdue Finds 


Sir,~-Your favor of March 19th came to hand but a few days ago, and informs me of the estab- 
lishment of the Westward Mill Library Society, of its general views and progress. I always hear 
with pleasure of institutions for the promotion of knowledge among my countrymen. The people 
of every country are the only safe guardians of their own rights, and are the only instruments 
which can be used for their destruction. And certainly they would never consent to be so used 
were they not deceived. To avoid this, they should be instructed to a certain degree. I have 
often thought that nothing would do more extensive good at small expense than the establishment 
of a small circulating library in every county, to consist of a few well-chosen books, to be lent 
to the people of the country, under such regulations as would secure their safe return in due time. 
These should be such as would give them a general view of other history, and particular view 
of that of their own country, a tolerable knowledge of geography, the elements of natural philoso- 
phy, of agriculture and mechanics. Should your example lead to this, it will do great good. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Letter to John Wyche, May 19, 1809 


Submitted by: Mabel Adeline Wright, supervisor, Reading Room 
Hartford (Conn.) Public Library 


So my first tip on reading is simply this: Be a reader. Read anything and everything, the more 
the better. Keep a book on the fire of your mind all the time. Follow your fancy. Read books 
you like. Then, for a change, read a book you don’t like—you may stumble into a new world. 

RupoLr FLESCH 


. ; The Art of Clear Thinking 

. N.Y. Harper 1951. p. 149 
Submitted by: Daniel D. Schechter Pons 
East Orange, N.J. 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications, Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staf of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark, Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to ‘‘Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 





the frank use of material which touched on 
their problems directly, we attempt to find 
selections which, in addition to meeting the re- 


ing treatment and conversations with him. 
He attributes this at least in part to their par- 
ticipation in group bibliotherapy. 


quirements of good literature, actually deal 
with some of the problems which perhaps seem 
unsolvable in the patient’s own life and which 
will enrich and enlarge his viewpoint. Three 
short stories dealing with psychological situa- 
tions which the patients discussed in the light 
of their own experiences will serve as examples 
of our selections: F, Eisenberg’s “The Roof 
Sitter,” Wilkie Collins’ “Blow Up With the 
Brig,” and F. Scott Fitzgerald’s “The Adjuster.” 
As indicated ‘earlier, the material is chosen with 
the approval and advice of the psychiatrist who 
also shows interest in the reports of each ses- 
sion. He has expressed the opinion that the 
group reading and discussion have a salutary 
effect on the patients, several of whom have 
come to express themselves more readily dur- 
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The Wonderful World of Books offers still 
another approach to patients, The articles in 
the section “Libraries Are For You” make an 
excellent introduction to a discussion of the 
services of the public library and the part the 
local library can play in the rehabilitation of 
the men who return to their communities. 
They prepare the way too for the final step in 
our bibliotherapy program which is to send 
each patient who leaves the hospital his own 
copy of The Wonderful World of Books along 
with a friendly letter from the library. From 
the expressions of thanks we have received, we 
feel assured that some at least are benefiting 
“from the treasures of the world’s wisdom 
and knowledge . . . through the magic of read- 


ing. 
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An Author 


Looks at a Library 


OTTO EISENSCHIML 


How po avutuors look at libraries? I have 
heard some authors curse them under their 
breath, and have heard others do it so that you 
could hear it a block away. Books, they claim, 
are written to be bought, not to be borrowed, 
and every institution which causes one book 
to serve dozens of people instead of one just 
takes that much money out of the poor author’s 
pocket. 

Personally, I think this argument is errone- 
ous. A library does not abolish book buyers; 
it breeds them. Libraries stimulate people’s 
appetite for books, and I dare say that without 

em the poor authors would be still poorer. 
Besides, every author wants his books to be 
read. It is nice to have people come up to 
you and say, “I have read this one or that one 
of your books.” It tickles your vanity, and 
that is one commodity of which no author can 
claim poverty. The other day a woman ap- 
proached me after a lecture and told me how 
much she had liked that Lincoln book of mine. 
I was happy. “Which one?” I asked. Lincoln 
and His Generals, she said. “Oh, yes,” I told 
her, “I liked it too. That man Harry Williams 
down in Louisiana sure can write.” “Well, as I 
said before, the next best thing to seeing your 
books sell well is to know that they are being 
read well. 

Even such great poets as Goethe and 
Schiller, in their famous Xenien, wrote, 


Wir wollen weniger gelobet 
Und dafuer mehr gelesen sein. 


head of Scientific Oil Com- 
pounding Company is author 
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“Several years ago I lectured for a national 
speakers’ bureau... .” 


Which means that they wanted fewer people 
to praise and more to read them. That was 
150 years or so ago. Goethe and Schiller did 
not write the Xenien for money but for fun. I 
wonder what they would not have given for a 
modern library with their thousands and thou- 
sands of readers? 

There is one thing though, for which even 
the most hardboiled author values a library, 
and that is its reference department. He can 
go to any reference librarian and have him look 
up the answer to almost ‘any question, no 
matter how farfetched it may be. That is what 
he calls his research. It would take the author 
no end of time and trouble to find it for him- 
self, that is if he could find it at all, which I 
doubt. 

I have met many librarians, and never have 
I seen a nicer, friendlier class of people. I 
used to think, as so many people do, that li- 
brarians are sour-pussed book worms with de- 
hydrated bodies and petrified souls. I thought 
you'd have to know at least half of Shelley’s 
or Browning’s poems by heart before they 
would even talk to you. That, I discovered, 
was just a hallucination. And when I say 
that librarians are the friendliest folks on earth, 
I don’t only mean the head librarians; it holds 
good all the way down the line to that pretty 
young thing behind the counter who tells you 
smilingly that the book you want happens to 
be out, and that there is a long waiting line 
ahead of you. 

Everyone in a library is a lover of books and 
a book salesman in disguise. * What I like about 
librarians in particular is that when I speak at 
a library and they introduce me, they know my 
name and pronounce it correctly. You may 
think that this is a matter of course, but don’t 
you believe it; sometimes the chairman can’t 
pronounce your name at all, and most of them 
don’t even bother to inform themselves. 


Several years ago I lectured for a National 
Speaker’s Bureau. It was quite an experience. 
They first put me on the bush league circuit 
to see how I would do in towns of 25-80,000 
population. Apparently I took that hurdle, for 
I soon got into the A class circuit, cities of 
say from 75 to 100 thousand. After a while, 
I graduated into the Big League—Detroit, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, ete. One engagement 
took me to a Southern metropolis. I got there 
in the afternoon and, picking up a newspaper, I 
saw on the front page my picture opposite that 
of a 91 year old Confederate veteran, who was 
to introduce me that night. The talk was to 
take place in the downtown city auditorium, 
and this old Veteran asked me to call for him 
in a taxi, because he wanted to get acquainted 
with me. Anyway, that’s what he said. What 
he really wanted I soon found out. While we 
were riding down town, he asked me, “Say, 
how do you pronounce your name?” I told 
him. After a couple of minutes he asked me 
again, “How did you say you pronounce your 
name?” I repeated it. When he asked me the 
third time, I told him that there had been no 
change since the last time. That is the way it 
went on all the way. He asked, and I an- 
swered. It was a very interesting and intelli- 
gent conversation, ` 

When the meeting opened, the old man 
made a pretty good introductory speech, and 
then said, “And now, ladies and gentlemen, I 
want to present to you the speaker of the eve- 
ning, Mr. —, Mr, ~.” Then he hit the table 
with his fist. “Gosh darn it,” he yelled, “now 
I forgot again how to pronounce his name!” 

Librarians and booksellers are my favorite 
chairmen or masters of ceremony. With any 
luck at all they remember the titles of one or 
two of my books by heart, and they read the 
rest of them from a list I give them without 
stumbling. When the title is, Why Was 
Lincoln Murdered?, they do not say, “Who 
Killed Lincoln?” and they don’t call The Ameri- 
can Iliad the American Goliath. That’s what 
one chairman once did to me. They even re- 
member the title I had given to my lecture. 
They are not like one chairman I recall, who 
introduced me, and then turned to me and said 
in a whisper you ‘could hear all over the room, 
“What you goin’ to talk about?” I told him 
that I had called my talk, “The Drama of 
Lincoln’s Assassination.” Whereupon he 
turned to the audience and said, “And now 
Mr. Eisenschim] is going to tell us about the 
glamour of Lincoln’s assassination.” 

The newspapers, of course, thought that 
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what he had said was official, and reported 
the title as glamorous. You should have seen 
what commotion that stirred up. I must have 
gotten a thousand letters, and if the threats I 
read in some of them are still in effect, my 
body will be found on the street some day 
riddled with bullets. 

While I was making those speaking tours, 
I learned the truth of the old saying that it 
takes five minutes to prepare an hour's talk, 
and one hour to prepare one of five minutes. 
Every author hates to be called on to make a 
very, very short after-dinner speech. The 
very, very is usually put in as a gentle hint to 
those speakers who never know when to stop. 
Good short speakers are as rare as the pro- 
verbial hen’s teeth, but I want to tell you 
about one who was really good. It happened 
at a big luncheon in Chicago where quite a 
few authors were presented to the public, and 
where several who had preceded her had. 
caused a lot of suppressed yawns. 

Her story dealt with a missionary who lived 
with his wife in the darkest part of Africa. 
One day, while the two were sitting in the 
living room of their little bamboo cottage, the 
door swung open and a big lion walked in. He 
surveyed the situation, took a good look at the 
fat missionary, and crept nearer and nearer 
with a hungry look in his eyes. Finally he 
crouched down on the floor, and licked his 
chops, which is what a well-brought up lion 
must do before he is ready to spring. At this 
moment the missionary jumped up and 
whispered a few words into the lion’s ear. 
The lion stopped licking his chops and started 
to tremble. Then he turned around and 
sneaked out of the house, with his tail between 
his legs. Hardly had he left, when Mrs. Lion 
walked in, acting as if she was going to show 
the missionary that it was not so easy to get rid 


_ of a woman as it was to get rid of a man. 


Ferociously she approached, and went through 
the accepted routine, She licked her chops, 
crouched and got ready to spring. Again the 
missionary jumped up, and whispered a few 
words into her ear. Mrs. Lion shuddered, 
got to her feet and left shamefacedly, casting 
a reproachful look at the missionary over her 
shoulder. 

When the danger was over, and the mis- 


.sionary’s wife had recovered from her shock, 


she asked her husband, “What on earth did 
you tell those lions that made them slink away 
like a couple of whipped dogs?” The mis- 
sionary laughed. “All I said to them,” he re- 
plied, “was that anybody who gets a free meal 
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in this house, must, in return, make a five 
minute after-dinner speech.” 

When I look over the shelves of a library 
and see some of the books of yesteryears, 
books which made wonderful reading then, 
and still make wonderful reading now, I 
wonder if people realize how much pleasure 
they miss by not becoming acquainted with 
them. Why does everyone go only after the 
latest books? The latest books are not neces- 
sarily the best. But who today reads De 
Forest’s Miss Ravenel’s Conversion, or Church- 
ils The Crisis, or Charles Van Loan’s im- 
perishable sport stories, or David Graham 
Phillips’ The Grain of Dust, which I consider 
a particularly fine piece of writing. 

Don’t misunderstand me, please. I have no 
intention of ramming my own taste for books 
down your throats, or that of any one else’s 
for that matter. What I mean to suggest is 
what you might call literary refresher courses 
in which people are led to the pleasure of 
reading aged or medium-aged masterpieces of 
their own liking, whatever that may be. What 
I am talking about may seem improbable, but 
you never know what will happen if enough 
people choose to do it. 

We all honor the old masters in paintings 
and sculpture. We hear good plays over and 
over again from Shakespeare to Shaw. We do 
not think Mozart or Bizet or Gilbert and Sul- 
livan are, or ever will be, ‘out-ofdate. Yet a 
lot of people seem to be ashamed to get caught 
reading a book which is more than six weeks 
old, and when they do get caught, they think 
they must offer all kinds of excuses and ex- 
planations. They are really cheating them- 
selves, for many literary gems lie hidden on 
dusty bookshelves waiting to be brought back 
to light and to delight. The light for the 
books, the delight for the reader. Wouldn’t 
it be nice if some library started a club of real 
book lovers, that is of people who love books 
for the beauty of their contents, not for their 
fashionableness? Why not put this thought 
into actionP Somebody may even donate a 
monthly or weekly prize for the best find, and 
if he does, I predict that he will open a new 
. and exciting field of reading enjoyment for 
many people. This is a field which libraries 
alone can plow up, because only they own the 
large stocks of the kind of half-forgotten books 
which I have in mind. Moreover, no one can 
accuse a librarian of having an axe to grind. 
If he recommends a book to you, he cannot 
possibly be suspected of an ulterior motive. 

Perhaps this club idea is not as outlandish 
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as it sounds. There are such clubs in existence 
now, but so far as I know they are devoted 
to only one subject—Sherlock Holmes’ stories. 
London started it, and local chapters of the 
Baker Street Irregulars have since been estab- 
lished in many cities. Chicago has a chapter, 
of which I happen to be a member. We call 
ourselves “The Hounds of the Baskervilles.” 
In Baltimore they call themselves “The Six 
Napoleons,” and so on, all titles of Conan 
Doyle’s stories. This may sound a little silly 
to you, but I think the movement has a deeper 
significance. Perhaps it is a silent protest 
against modern detective fiction which is 
traveling a widely different path from that 
marked out by the classical pioneers. The 
old-timers believed in clean stories, and their 
heroes solved crimes by clever deduction. That 
made enjoyable reading. Nowadays this phase 
of fiction has become contaminated with sex, 
booze and slugging matches. A few days ago 
I talked to one modern mystery fiction writer, 
whose story I liked, except that I could not 
see why I had to read what kind ‘of cocktails 
everyone, icludjng the detective, imbibed, and 
how many each could hold., The cocktails, of 
course, had nothing whatever to do with the 
story. 

“I agree with you,” my friend said, “but the 
publishers insist on the booze angle. They say 
the public demands it.” 

I wonder. But of one thing I am sure. 
There never will be clubs to reread and dis- 
cuss those booze- and sex-drenched books sixty 
years from now, as they do with good detective 
fiction like that written by Conan Doyle. Out- 
dated? Of course they are out-dated. Sher- 
lock worked without fingerprints, scientific 
crime laboratories and such, and he got around 
in a horse and buggy. But is not Shakespeare 
outdated too? No, age’has nothing to do 
with intrinsic values, and don’t let anybody 
tell you differently. 

I am aware, of course, that libraries do not 
create books, but only circulate them, and that 
they must circulate what the market provides. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that they would 
increase their circulation by trying to re- 
awaken love for good books of the past, be- 
cause it means tapping a source which, I 
believe, has heretofore been neglected. More- 
over, if the experiment should prove success- 
ful, it might serve as a guide to authors and 
publishers, both of whom wish to remain in 
harmony with public taste and, I feel certain, 
wish that it be kept at the highest possible 
level. 
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LITTLE, BROWN Notable Books for 1953 
(Selected by the American Library Association) 


LETTERS OF SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
Edited by HOWARD M. JONES and WALTER B. RIDEOUT. 401 lelters, most 
of which are printed for the first time. Ilustrated. $6.00 


VERMONT TRADITION: The Biography of an Outlook on Life 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER, The history and folklore of .a distinctly 
American way of life. $5.00 


THE WILD PLACE 


By KATHRYN HULME, The efforts to rehabilitate more than 2,000,000 home- 
less in Germany after World War II. $3.75 


MARY LINCOLN: Biography of a Marriage 


By RUTH PAINTER RANDALL. A reappraisal of Mary Lincoln, based on new 
evidence, $5.75 


RUSSIAN ASSIGNMENT 
By LESLIE C. STEVENS, Vice Admiral, USN (Ref). A U. S, naval attaché in 
Moscow writes about his personal experiences with the Russian people. $5.75 


UNTIL VICTORY: Horace Mann and Mary Peabody 


„By LOUISE HALL THARP. A dual biography of the famous edycator and his 
wife, Illustrated. $5.00 


Outstanding Candidates for the list 
of Notable Books for 1954 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: THE ORDEAL 


By FRANK FREIDEL. The second volume of the “definitive” life of Roosevelt 
praised by all historians. $6.00 


‘THE HOLY CITY 


By ALBERT N. WILLIAMS, The pageant of thirty centuries in the life of 
Jerusalem, $6.00 


GOD’S COUNTRY AND MINE 


By JACQUES BARZUN. An affirmative, witty and penetrating profile of Amer- 
ica'that answers our critics at home and abroad, > f $5.00 


THE MATING INSTINCT 
By LORUS J. MILNE and MARGERY J. MILNE. A fascinating science-for-the- 
layman book, telling about the sexual behavior of the animal world, 
Ilustrated, $4.50 


DIALOGUES OF ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 


By LUCIEN PRICE. An exciting presentation of the great philosopher's ideas 
in terms of his own brilliant conversations with the author. $5.00 


THE FREMANTLE DIARY 
Edited by WALTER LORD, The first new edition in 90 years of a Civil War 
classic, 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Report of the Committee on Notable Books for 1958 


Public Libraries Division 


THE REPORT of the Divisions Committee on No- 
table Books for 1958, which is a regular project of 
the Committee, was presented to the ALA Council 
at the Midwinter Meeting by Jack Spear, president 
of the Division. 

The list, which has been issued annually since 
1944, was compiled by Mary E. Dollard, Head, 
Popular Library, Cleveland Public Library, Cleve- 
land, who was chairman of the committee. 

Selections were made with the assistance of staffs 
of 84 libraries of all sizes throughout the country, 
from books published in this country in 1953 for 
adult readers, 

Commenting on the list Mr. Spear said: 


“As in the past, this list has come into being 










Prise 
JO 
<T 
with the broad purpose in mind of providing recom- 
mendations for good reading from the books pub- 
lished in this year just past. Certainly other lists 
could have been prepared for other purposes but 
these titles are considered by public librarians to 
be genuinely meritorious in terms of literary excel- 
lence, factual correctness and in the sincerity and 
honesty of presentation. In addition, they represent 
well deserving contributions to literature, or out- 
standing useful titles to aid in individual growth, 
development and understanding.” 


Notable Books of 1953 


ANDERSON, SHERWOOD, Letters of Sherwood Ander- 
son; selected and edited with an introduction 
and notes by Howard Mumford Jones in asso- 
ciation with Walter B. Rideout, Little. 

A highly satisfactory selection of Anderson’s let- 
ters chosen to throw light on his methods and pur- 
poses as a literary craftsman. 


BARTLETT, VERNON, Struggle for Africa, Praeger. 

A clear, authoritative survey of today’s Africa, 
giving a constructive, impartial picture of that coun- 
try’s problems as a whole. ‘ 


Bettow, Saur, The Adventures of Augie March, 
Viking. 

A modern picaresque novel in which the hero, 
in quest of a worthwhile fate, embarks on a variety 
of adventures, mostly unorthodox, in the U.S. and 
abroad, 


Brown, E. K., Willa Cather, a Critical Biography; 
completed by Leon Edel, Knopf. 
Sympathetic, illuminating, well-documented 
study of Willa Cather as artist and person. 


Catton, Bruce, A Stillness at Appomattox, Double- 
day. 
This final volume in a notable trilogy on the Civil 
War combines sound scholarship with dramatic nar- 
ration. 


Cuurcaini, Winsron, Triumph and Tragedy; the 
Second World War, vol. 6, Houghton-Mifflin. 
With this volume, which covers the decisive 
period from D-Day to July 1945, the author con- 
cludes his brilliant narrative of the Second World 
War. 


CHUTE, MARCHETTE, Ben Jonson of Westminster, 
Dutton. 
A scholarly and sympathetic portrait of Jonson, 
etched against the background of his age. 
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Cousins, Norman, Who Speaks for Man?, Macmil- 
lan. 
An outstanding commentator on world affairs 
writes with clarity and sincerity of his belief in the 
need for world citizenship, 


COUSTEAU, JACQUES & Dumas; Frepenric, The Silent 
World, Harper. 
Captain Cousteau’s invention of the aqualung 
inade possible the exciting undersea adventures 
which he describes in this fascinating book. 


Dean, Gorvon, Report on the Atom, Knopf. 

A realistic and-sensible appraisal of the atomic 
energy program today by a former Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


De Voto, Brernarn, ed., The Journals of Lewis and 
Clark, Houghton Mifflin. 
A compact, comparatively brief version of the 
classic seven-volume journals, edited by one of the 
ablest interpreters of our western history. 


Durant, WriuiaM, The Renaissance; the story of 
civilization, part 5. Simon and Schuster. 

Mr. Durant’s able pen finds rich materials in the 
brilliant period of Italian Renaissance history for 
another volume of his highly readable story of civili- 
zation. 


Fisoer, Dornotay CANFIELD, Vermont Tradition: 
the biography of an outlook on life, Little. 
This warm and affectionate tribute, revealing the 
individuality of the author’s native state, is regional 
history at its best. 


FLORINSKY, MICHAEL, Russia: A History and an In- 
terpretation, 2 vols., Macmillan. 
The best history of Russia in English to date, by 
a distinguished Russian scholar now teaching at 
Columbia University. 
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Books from the Rocky Mountains 


a AN NEW CAXTON TITLES FOR SPRING 


BIOGRAPHY 


LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen Marek, E. L. Guirey and H. C. Nixon. This book traces the 
experiences of a group of prisoners of war in the Japanese prison camps of Umeda and Tsuruga. 
Even in privation they found time for laughter, until, finally, through sheer courage and ingenuity, 
they triumphed over their captors long before their liberation. 257 pages, large 12mo, 22 blk 
and white ils, mostly from rare photographs. May 15, 1954; $5.00 


THESE MEN MY FRIENDS by George Stewart. A series of recollections of World War II and 
the beginning of peace, by a writer who traveled into almost every corner of the globe during 
the war years. The author’s perception and deep sympathy toward all people lend color and 
warmth to these tales of travel and traveling companions on roads and air lanes throughout the 
world. 400 pages, large 12mo. Ready $6.00 


ECONOMICS 


THE ART: OF CONTRARY THINKING by Humphrey B. Neill. Throughout his active business 
life Humphrey B. Neill has observed, researched, and recorded data from which he developed 
the Theory of Contrary Opinion. This he now expounds in his newest book, THE ART OF 
CONTRARY THINKING. 112 pages, large 12mo, paper bound. Ready $1.00 


JUVENILE ; 


+ 
THE LOST BIRTHDAY by Else Fagrell. A story of the Australian bush country in which two 
little girls wander away from a sheep station and are lost on their joint birthday. Found by a 
faithful sheep dog, it is only after the lost birthday is remembered that the long-awaited party can 
proceed, Illustrated by Julie K. Howard. 125 pages, large 12mo, 6 blk and white ils. & spots. 
March 20, 1954; $3.50 


THE WINGS OF DR. SMIDGE by Rose Philbrook. Smidge, the shoemaker, innocently enjoyed 
his hobbies—-circuses and science—until he won a house at Pamelot, two thousand miles from 
home. There the townspeople decided him “queer”—-and dangerous when he terrified them one 
morning by flying around on a bird they did not believe existed. A completely charming book 
for children which adults can enjoy. Illustrated by Jim Bolen. Approx. 150 pages, 8vo, illustrated, 
with 26 full page illustrations and many spots from drawings. June 10, 1954; $3.50 


HORSES ARE FOR WARRIORS by William E. Sanderson. The adventures of Lame Wolf, the 
courageous and crafty youngest warrior of the Nez Perce who brings about the adoption of the 
horse by his tribe. He dares the ridicule of his village to bring them their greatest wealth—the 
ancestor of our spectacular Appaloosas of today. 184 pages, large 12 mo, 15 blk and white, 1 
color, by Pers Crowell. April 15, 1954; $3.50 


Write for complete catalogue 
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of Caldwell, Idaho 
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Hersroner, Rosert, The Worldly Philosophers, 
Simon and Schuster. 
An introduction to the great economic thinkers 
and their doctrines, presenting the subject in an 
objective, unbiased, thought-provoking manner. 


Herzoc, Maurice, Annapurna; first conquest of an 

8000 meter peak; Dutton. The ascent of one 
of the highest mountains ever climbed by man; 
achieved with suffering, skill and indomitable cour- 
age. Thrillingly told. 


Hicuet, GILBERT, People, Places and Books, Ox- 
ford. 
A vivid collection of the author’s lively and liter- 
ate radio talks about books and reading. 


HotMes, Oxtver W. & Lasxi, Haroip, Holmes- 
Laski Letters: the correspondence of Mr. Justice 
Holmes and Harold J. Laski, edited by Mark 
De Wolfe Howe, with a foreward by Felix 
Frankfurter, 2 Vols., Harvard University Press. 

This unique exchange of letters between the bril- 
liant young social reformer and the wise, elderly 
skeptic is full of witty and pertinent comment on 
men and affairs. 


HuLme, Katuryn, The Wild Place, Little. 

A deeply moving, first-hand account of life in a 
Polish DP camp in Germany, by an UNRRA em- 
ployee. 


Ickes, Hanoxp, The Secret Diary of Harold Ickes: 
the first thousand days, 1933-1936, Simon and 
Schuster. 

A humanly interesting and historically important 
record of the early days of the New Deal as recorded 
daily by FDR’s blunt, explosive Secretary of the 
Interior. 


Jones, Ernest, The Life and 
work of Sigmund Freud; 
vol. 1, the formative years 
and the great discoveries, 
1856-1900, Basic Books. 

The first of a proposed three- 
volume definitive biography, 
well-documented and based on 
much previously unpublished 
material. 


Kirk, Russert, The Conserva- 
tive Mind, from Burke to 
Santayana, Regnery. 

A brilliant and enlightening 
study of conservative thought in 
politics, religion, philosophy and 
literature from 1790 to 1952. 


KouwENHOVEN, Joun, The Co- 
lumbia Historical Portrait of 
New York, Doubleday. 

Published in commemoration 
of Columbia’s second centennial and New York’s 
third, this beautiful volume contains over 900 illus- 
trations of New York City, chronologically arranged 
with descriptive material. 


Illustration from 
Period Piece 
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From The Voices of 
Silence 





Lamune, Georce, In the Castle of My Skin, Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 

A young West Indian writes, in moving and melo- 
dious prose, an autobiographical novel which pre- 
sents the problems facing young Negroes every- 
where. 


LATOURETTE, KENNETH, The History of Chris- 
tianity, Harper. 
A well-rounded summary of the entire history of 
Christianity in all its phases. 


LINCOLN, ABRAHAM, Collected works, 8 vols. edited 
by Roy P. Basler, The Abraham Lincoln As- 
sociation, Rutgers University Press. 

An all inclusive collection of the writings and 
speeches of Lincoln, containing many new and im- 
portant items, published after vast research over a 
period of years. 


LINDBERGH, CHARLES A., The Spirit of St. Louis, 
Scribner. 

Beautifully and sensitively written account of the 
author’s epic flight from New York to Paris in 1927 
and of the incidents that led to the fulfillment of a 
young aviator’s dream. 


Matraux, ANDRÉ, The Voices of Silence, Double- 
day. 
An important contribution to art history by a 
major voice in the literary world. 


Manrirain, Jacoues, Creative Intuition in Art and 
Poetry, Pantheon. 
Some of today’s finest writing on the interrela- 
tion of poetry and the arts; by the distinguished 
French artist-philosopher. 


Maurois, ANDRÉ, Lelia, the Life of George Sand, 
Harper. 
Written with deep psychological insight, this ex- 
pert and sympathetic biography of a dynamic 
French novelist is also a lively picture of her times. 


May, Roro, Man’s Search for Himself, Norton. 
A sensitive study of modern man written by a 

psychotherapist who believes that modern man, 

lacking goals, suffers from a sense of futility. 


Meics, Cornet, ed., A Critical History of Chil- 
dren’s Literature; a survey of children’s books 
in English from earliest times to the present, 
Macmillan. . 

A genuine contribution in its field; of special in- 
terest to parents, teachers and librarians. 


+ 57 


“Fascinating...majestic...illuminating..."* 
The first great study of the German generals’ rise to 

supreme power and fatal surrender to Hitler — 
of their future and ours... 


~ The | 
Nemesis 
of Power 


THE GERMAN ARMY IN POLITICS, 1918-1945 


By JOHN WHEELER-BENNETT 



















PHENOMENAL “Probably the most important single historical 
work on modern Germany,” —HANSON BALDWIN 
REVIEWS . onthe front page of the N. Y. Times Book Review 
BOTH “Those who now... defend the German 
HERE generals for their opposition to Hitler in 1944 
would do well to read this record of their 
AND infamy in 1932-34 . . . Those who attack them 
as patrons of Nazism should read of their tragic 
ABROAD atonement for that crime... In all the literature 
about the Weimar Republic and the Nazis there 

has been nothing like this book,” 
829 pages, ~~ HUGH TREVOR-ROPER, The London Times,* 


24 pages of photographs, “Masterfully organized, painstakingly docu- 
mented, and brilliantly written .. . The story 
unfolds with the grandeur of an epic.” 


— ERNEST S. PISKO, Christian Science Monitor 


appendices, 
bibliography, index 


“A study whose bearing on today’s problems is 
unmistakeable.”—-mank watson, Baltimore Sun 


Just chosen one of the 25 outstanding books 
of 1953 by the American Library Association, 


Another fine book from ST. MARTIN'S “PRESS 


$12.00 


at your bookstore 
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From The Future of Architecture 


MICHENER, JAMEs, The Bridges at Toko-ri, Random, 

A vividly told short novel of the war in Korea 
with brilliant descriptions of jet flying and aircraft 
carrier operations. 


Paton, ALAN, Too Late the Phalarope, Scribner. 
In lyrical, poetic prose, the story of Pieter Van 

Vlaanderen unfolds—his great goodness, his secret 

despair, his fall from grace, and his final salvation. 


Ranpatt, Ruta, Mary Lincoln: Biography of a 
Marriage, Little. 

Based on a thorough study of both old and new 
Lincoln material, this sympathetic biography gives 
a new perspective on Mary Todd and Abraham 
Lincoln. 


RAVERAT, GWENDOLEN, Period Piece, Norton. 

Childhood in Cambridge, 1895-1905, is charm- 
ingly portrayed in this volume of reminiscences by 
the granddaughter of Charles Darwin. 


Ricurer, Conran, The Light in the Forest, Knopf. 

This brief, beautifully written novel of pioneer 
America reveals the growth of a boy’s spirit with 
its longing for liberty and freedom. 


RomMEL, Erwin, The Rommel Papers, ed. by B. H. 
Liddell Hart, Harcourt. 
An account of Rommel’s part in World War II, 
rich in military information and insight into the 
character of the author. 


RuccLes, ELEANOR, Prince of Players: Edwin Booth, 
Norton. 
An engrossing and perceptive biography of the 
great American actor, against the background of his 
times. 


SanDBurc, Cart, Always the Young Strangers, 
Harcourt. 
Memorable American autobiography by the well- 
loved poet and biographer, recapturing the atmos- 
phere of the prairie home of his youth. 


From A Pail 
of Oysters 





Putnam 


SNewer, VERN, A Pail of Oysters, Putnam. 

The heart-warming, heart-rending story of three 
courageous young Formosans caught in the treach- 
erous web of present day politics on that unhappy 
island. 


STEVENS, LESLIE, Russian Assignment, Little. 

This vivid and absorbing personal record, by an 
American embassy attaché in Moscow, is a valuable 
contribution to the understanding of Russia today. 
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TuHarp, Lovise, Until Victory: Horace Mann and 
Mary Peabody, Little. 
Readers of “The Peabody Sisters” will enjoy this 
excellent biography of one of them and of her hus- 
band, the famous 19th century American educator. 


Tuomas, Dyan, Collected Poems, 1934-1953, New 
Directions, 
An especially worthwhile collection of verse by 
the talented Welsh poet, 


Totstoy, ALEXANDRA, Tolstoy: A Life of My 
Father, Harper. 
An intimate portrait of the great Russian novelist 
by his youngest daughter, showing him to be a 
thinker and idealist as well as a writer. 


Uris, Leon, Battle Cry, Putnam, 
A superb story of a Marine regiment in the 
Pacific theater during World War II. 


WECHSLER, James, The Age of Suspicion, Random. 

Case history of a journalist, in search of a truly 
liberal political philosophy, which points out both 
the dangers of Communism and mt sovoalled Mc- 
Carthyism in America. 


WHEELER-BENNETT, Joun W., The Nemesis of 
Power: The German army in politics, 1918- 
1945, St. Martin’s Press, 

A study of Germany’s military-dominated poli- 
tics, pointing out historical proof of the danger in- 
herent in German re-armament today. 


Wnrre, THropore, Fire in the Ashes: Europe in 
mid-century, Sloane. 
A challenging book which reviews the state of 
Europe today and calls for a reaffirmation of Ameri- 
can ideals in our world responsibilities. 


Wricut, Frank L., The Future of Architecture, 
Horizon Press, 
Past and present as well as future of architec- 
ture, as seen by Frank Lloyd Wright. 


Younc, JEFFERSON, A Good Man, Bobbs-Merrill. 

A memorable first novel about a Negro tenant 
farmer’s struggle for dignity in an off-corner of the 
fast changing South. 


Plan now to attend the Twin Cities 


Conference, June 20-26 








A new pinnacle is reached! 


Chosen by the librarians of the coun- 
try as Notable Books of the 1953 
publishing year— 


ANNAPURNA 
By Maurice HERZOG 


“The most beautiful chapter in 
mountain literature that I know.” 
—N.Y. Times. Young and old 
alike are thrilled by this inspiring 
story of the epic struggle to con- 


quer a 26,493 foot mountain. 


Magnificent photographs. $5.00 


BEN JONSON 
OF WESTMINSTER 


By MARCHETTE CHUTE 


Author of Shakespeare of London and 


Geoffrey Chaucer of England 
A rich biography of the lusty 
Elizabethan who created such 
theatre masterpieces as Volpone 
and The Alchemist. $5.00 


102 Years of Creative Publishing 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
New York 10 


































4 
no ta-ble, I. a. Worthy of 
note; remarkable; distinguished. 
II. n. One who or that which is 
worthy of note, distinguished or 
eminent. 





no ta-ble 


STRUGGLE FOR AFRICA, by Vernon 
Bartlett. An ALA notable book of the year. 
A masterful account of the vast range of 
Africa’s problems—from Mau Mau and 
“apartheid” to the managerial revolution— 
told by one of the world’s great reporters. 
Joint History Book Club selection for April. 
“Striking . . . full of windows into Africa,” 
Saturday Review. $4.00 








no ta-ble 


FROM LENIN TO MALENKOV, by, 
Hugh Seton-Watson. The first full-dress his- 
tory of communism as a world-wide move- 
ment. History Book Club selection. “His 
analysis of social factors that favor or hinder 
communist movements is brilliant ...a 
remarkable achievement ... an outstanding 
book of the year,’ New York Times. $6.00 





no ta-ble 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN GEN- 
ERAL STAFF, 1675-1945, by Walter Goer- 
litz. An absorbing study of military history 
and the men who shaped it—from von 
Clausewitz to Rommel—and, in so doing, 
shook the world. A History Book Club selec- 
tion, Cited by Combat Forces Journal as 
one of the books which have made “the 
most distinguished contribution to military 
literature during 1953.” $7.50 










BOOKS THAT MATTER 
published by 


FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, INC. 


105 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


In Ocrozer this column stated that President 
Ludington and Mr. Clift were working out a plan 
which would provide a Headquarters liaison staff 
member for each ALA board and committee. 
These appointments are listed below. Names of 
joint committees are preceded by an asterisk (°). 


* Adult Education Association and ALA: Grace T. 
Stevenson 


Acquisition of Library Materials, Board on: l 


David H. Clift , 

Adult Education Board: Grace T. Stevenson, 
assisted by Violet Myer 

Archives and Libraries: Helen T. Geer 

Audio-Visual Board: Grace T. Stevenson, assisted 
by Violet Myer 

* Awards: David H. Clift, assisted by Mari Sabusawa 

Bibliography: David H. Clift, assisted by Chase 
Dane 

Blind, Work with: Patricia Kenny 

Boards and Committees: David H. Clift, and 
Grace T. Stevenson 

Book Acquisitions: David H. Clift 

Bookbinding: Helen T. Geer 

Budget: David H. Clift, and Leo Weins 

Buildings: Helen T. Geer 

*Canadian Library Association and ALA: Grace 
T. Stevenson $ 

Citation of Trustees, Jury on: S. Janice Kee 

Committee Appointments: David H. Clift, and 
Grace T. Stevenson 

Constitution and Bylaws: Cora M. Beatty, assisted 
by David H. Clift 

Council Credentials: Cora M, Beatty 

E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award: Mildred L. 
Batchelder, Rachel W. DeAngelo and Anita 
M. Hostetter 

Editorial: Pauline S. Love 

Education for Librarianship, Board of: Anita M. 
Hostetter 

Election: Cora M. Beatty 

Federal Relations: Julia D. Bennett, assisted by 
David H. Clift 

Federal-State Relations, Special Committee on: 
David H. Clift, assisted by Julia D. Bennett 

Finance: David H. Clift, and Leo Weins 

Friends of Libraries: S. Janice Kee, Assisted by 
Grace T. Stevenson 

*Government Publications: Julia D, Bennett 

Grolier Award, Committee on: Mildred L. 
Batchelder, and Rachael W. DeAngelo 

*Guide to Comparative Literature and Intercul- 
tural Relations: David H. Clift, assisted by 
Pauline S. Love 

Institution Libraries: Julia Pavlof 
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Insurance for Libraries: Helen T. Geer 

Intellectual Freedom: David H. Clift, assisted by 
Mildred L. Batchelder 

Intercultural Action: Grace T. Stevenson, assisted 
by Mari Sabusawa 

International Relations Board: David H. Clift, 
assisted by Anita M. Hostetter (For exchange 
of librarians and with fellowships and other 
grants for study by foreign librarians in this 
country and by American librarians in other 
countries.) 

*Library Binding Institute and ALA: Helen T. 
Geer 

Library Equipment and Appliances: Helen T. 
Geer, assisted by A. L. Remley 

Library Legislation: S. Janice Kee 

Library Service to Labor Groups: Grace T. 
Stevenson, with S. Janice Kee 

*Library Work as a Career: Anita M. Hostetter, 
assisted by Hannah Hunt 

Membership: Cora M. Beatty, assisted by Beryl 
Hoyt i. ' 

“Microsard: Arthur Hamlin i 

*NEA-ALA: Mildred L. Batchelder 

Nominating: Cora M. Beatty 

Oberly Memorial Fund: Arthur T, Hamlin 

Out-of-Print Books: David H. Clift . 

Personnel Administration, Board on: Hazel B. 
Timmerman 

Photo Duplication and Multiple Copying 
Methods: Samray Smith i 

Program: David H. Clift, and Grace T. Stevenson 

Projected Books: Grace T. Stevenson 

Public Documents: Julia D. Bennett 

Public Relations: Len Arnold, assisted by Earle 
Steinmetz 

Relations with Business Groups: Grace T. 
Stevenson, with S, Janice Kee 

Relations with Publishers: David H. Clift, assisted 
by Arthur T, Hamlin 

Relations with Subscription Books Publishers: 
Ransom L. Richardson 

Resolutions: Cora M. Beatty 

Resources of American Libraries, Board on: 
Arthur T. Hamlin 

*Rural Sociological Society and ALA: Grace T. 
Stevenson, with S. Janice Kee 

State Legislative Action: S. Janice Kee 

State Library Agencies; Study of: Grace T. 
Stevenson, with S. Janice Kee 

Statistics: Hazel B. Timmerman 

Subscription Books: Pauline S. Love, assisted by 
Beryl Hoyt 

*Union List of Serials: David H. Clift 
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SPECIALIZATION {from page 133) 


1. At the present time and in the foreseeable 
future, no more than one calendar year will 
be available beyond the bachelor’s degree 
for the basic professional training. 

2. The undergraduate programs of students 
who will eventually enter library schools 
are not directly controlled by the library 
schools. While the opportunity for an 
increasing amount of guidance and sug- 
gestion concerning undergraduate programs 
is provided under the new organization of 
library education, it is still not complete 
or comprehensive. 

8. Students in library schools do not, and 
for the most part, cannot have clear and 
specific professional goals, 

4. For the past several years and for an 
indefinite future period, librarianship has 
failed to attract sufficient qualified appli- 
cants, especially those with extensive train- 
ing in science and technology, to insure a 
balanced and orderly progression of new 
talent into librarianship each year. Obvi- 
ously, the inducements would need to be 
unusually attractive to cause superior young 
men and women to leave the vocation of 
their first choice and in which they have 
every reason to be successful. 


The Board of Education for Librarianship is 
watching with interest several current move- 
ments, The first of these stems from the 
workshop held at the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School last summer on the 
core of education for librarianship. This con- 
ference synthesized the thinking and work of 
the past decade and resulted in a clear, if not 
yet completely detailed, definition of the basic 
skills, information, attitudes, and ideas con- 
stituting the irreducible minimum in every 
library school student’s preparation. A second 
important movement is the work of the Joint 
Committee on Library Education of the Council 




















American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools 
= request us to make recommendations for head 
librarians and assistant librarians in all fields of 
library service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 

HE American College Bureau operates in all 

divisions in the University and College field, 
while the affiliated office, Fisk Teachers Agency, 
covers all fields in educational work from pre- 
school through college and university. Both or- 
ganizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we 
have a large library division and librarians are 
continually registering for advancement, 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, HL 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 
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of National Library Associations and its sub- 
committee on Special Library Education, which 
is working for a clear and detailed statement 
of the requirements of the various subject 
specialities in librarianship and has recently 
made available detailed curriculum recommen- 
dations for seven major areas. A third promis- 
ing movement has to do with cooperative pro- 
grams between library schools and other pro- 
fessional schools, as at the University of Chi- 
cago, Florida State University and the one 
proposed at Western Reserve University. The 
fourth movement has to do with the increasing 
interest in internship as a definite part of prep- 
aration for librarianship. Successful intern pro- 
grams have already been established by the 
Library of Congress and a few other libraries, 
have been used successfully for the concluding 
preparation of several medical librarians, and 
are being seriously considered by the University 
of Texas Graduate School of Library Science as 
a constituent part of its regular program. 

It is apparent that in various ways the library ` 
schools are attempting to solve the important 
problem of specialization in the basic profes- 
sional program and are making considerable 
progress. 
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VACATION READING 
MATERIAL AIDS CATALOG 


Most Complete Ever Published 


If your copy does not reach you by 
March 15 


Advise 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS, INC. 
Box 552 
Sturgis, Mich. 





ALA BULLETIN 


Void 


Pre-binding Cost 





Save over $1.00 
on every book! 


- . « by reinforcing publishers’ bindings 
for a few cents each——the Bro-Dart Way! 
What good is a binding once the pages are 
worn out? Publishers’ bindings of juveniles, e 
reinforced the BRO-DART WAY, will last as 
long as the inside pages, and save you money 
to purchase additional books. 


Write for “Reinforcing versus Pre-binding” 


(which shows how you can buy 50% additional books with 
the same money.) 
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: Store TWICE as many books 
; in your present floor space 
| with sToR-MoR' book drawers 


Š These smooth-operating, space-saving 
drawers, spanning every other range aisle, g 
now enable you to increase your present 
book storage ‘capacity by as much as 
114%. Ames Stor-Mor Book Drawers are 
easily installed, using the uprights of 
your present freestanding or multi-tier 
steel shelving, or by making complete & 
installation for new buildings. Drawers & 
are adjustable and freely interchangeable & 
with regular shelves. 


% Our helpful illustrated folder will show you 3 
* how compact storage using Stor-Mor Book & 
$ Drawers can substantially increase your % 
$ storage space. Write for a copy today. 
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By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


All items listed are in the Headquarters Li- 
brary and are available for loan. 


“Ir 1 couro choose the time in history when I 
would most of all wish to be a librarian, I would 

choose this year and this month and this day in 
which to begin. For the times in which we live 
offer opportunities and challenges that many a 
generation of librarians missed”—so starts David 
Clift’s challenging article, “Opportunities Ahead” 
in the Library Journal for January 1. Veteran li- 
brarians and recent library school graduates will 
want to read this inspirational article by ALA’s 
Executive Secretary. 

OTHER CHALLENGES in our profession have been 
brought out in a publication of the Florida State 
University, entitled “Challenges to Librarianship,” 
(Study No. 12). Edited by Louis Shores, this 
compilation of eight public lectures given at the 
University by Lacy, Evans, Rider, Brown, Dale, 
Henne, Wilson, and Shirley—all specialists in their 
particular field—is worth reading and studying. 

Do you know the differences between censor- 
ship and selection? ‘Lester Asheim has set them 
down again (first printed in WLB for September) 
in “Library Book Selection in a Democracy” in 
Michigan Librarian for December, an address 
given before the MLA meeting in Oct. 

TRUSTEES AND LIBRARIANS will be interested in 
the informative article by F. H. Chase, who was 
recently awarded the Trustee Citation by the Cali- 
fornia Library Association, entitled “Who Should 
Direct a Public Library” in California Librarian 
for December. (Subscriptions available to non- 
members $2.00 from Mrs, Edna Yelland, 829 Cov- 
entry Rd., Berkeley.) 

Tue Fst Library Service Paper from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Department of Library Sci- 
ence, is “Public Libraries in Kentucky Today: A 
Brief Survey” by Laura K, Martin. Information as 
to dates of founding, sources of support, income, 
personnel and book collections of the 84 public 
libraries is given. Available free from the Head 
of the Dept. of Lib. Science, U. of Ky., Lexington. 

THE ILLINOIS LIBRARY Association has issued an 
organization manual—one of the few in existence— 
as the December issue of the ILA Record. 

Tue susyect of series books for children is an 
important problem today. The December Bulletin 
of the New Hampshire Free Public Library Com- 
mission and State Library in Concord includes an 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION , 










Challenges 
Trusteeship 
Dewey Again 


article and list of worth-while individual titles in 


series. 
Books.” 

THOMAS WEBB, JR., director of the University 
of Wisconsin Press, points out in “Microcards and 
Their Uses in Scholarly Publishing” in Publisher's 
Weekly for January 2, uses for microcards in this 
type of publishing, especially in conjunction with 
or as supplements to conventionally printed ma- 
terial. 

WHAT DOES LARGER units of library service 
actually mean? Bertha Rosche, librarian of the 
Skokie, IlI. Public Library has written a simple 
explanation in “Larger Units of Library Service” 
in Illinois Libraries for December. 

WATCH FoR RAY ERBES portfolio on planning 
school library quarters to be published in Nation's 
Schools for April (out in March). 

[COOPERATION was AMONG the topics discussed 
at the Mountain Plains Library Association meetin 
last October. Ralph Esterquest spoke of the broa 
aspects in “Cooperative Ownership and Use of 
Books” and Flora Belle Ludington of the funda- 
mentals in “Essentials of Cooperation.” Their 
speeches were printed in the Oct.-Dec. South 
Dakota Library Bulletin. 

Two PAPERS PRESENTED at the ALA Div. of 
Cataloging and Classification meeting on the 
Decimal Classification were published in the Jour- 
nal of Cataloging and Classification for January. 
Pauline Seely discusses “Relocations in Edition 15 
and -Criteria for Edition 16” and Maud Moseley, 
“Reduced Schedules in Edition 15 and Criteria for 
Edition 16,” : 

THE NEW JERSEY PUBLIC and School Library 
Services Bureau has issued a supplement to their 
Standards compilation (see FYI for. January). 
This includes material from California, Maryland, 
New York and Wisconsin and is available free from 
the Bureau in Trenton. 

Ray swanx’s keynote address at the ALA 
Audio-Visual Workshop last June, “Sight and 
Sound in the World of Books,” is now included 
in Educational Screen for December (see also LJ 
for Sept. 15 and the official proceedings of the 
Workshop). 

Don’r miss the humorous sketch by Richard 
Armour on “How to Burn a Book” printed in the 
California Librarian for December. After a dis- 
cussion of instructions on book burning, the author 
suggests “author-burning” as the next step and 
thinks that “it may be the greatest thing since 
Gutenberg.” 


It is called “A Consideration of Series 
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LOOKS Easy . . 


. 1S Easy! 


BOOK-AID* Embossed Cloth Tape, Py- 
roxylin coated, is formulated especially for 
book repair. Handy illustrated INSTRUC. 


Catalogue of 


DESIGNER CRAFTSMEN 
U.S.A. 1953 EXHIBITION 


A complete reference on the most 
‘important American craft exhibition 
ever held. Sponsored by ten na- 
tional museums. 72 pages—Over 
100 illustrations. 


Covering text by Margret Craver, 
Michele Murphy, Anna Wetherill 
Olmsted and Edward J. Wormley. 
A stimulating foreword by Dorothy 


TION BOOK sent with every order shows i Giles. 
the easy BRO-DART way to beautify any 


book . . . make older books as good as new 
. save rebinding costs. Try it and see! 


*Trade Mark. 


Write for 1954 Bro-Dart Catalog 
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LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


SHOULD BE ON EVERY LIBRARY 
REFERENCE SHELF, 


$1.00 plus 20¢ postage 


Address: 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 


32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
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HEROES 
OF GOD 


In this new series, 
successful popular 
writers portray 
the pioneers 
whose colorful, 
dramatic lives are 
landmarks on 
: man's upward 

; road to greater 
Soe one of the faith. The human 
First Three Books story of our re- 
ligious heritage, told in a way that 
cannot fail to fascinate and inspire teen 
boys and girls. 

Peter, David, the Whitmans, Luke, 
Luther, Joshua, Solomon, Tyndale, Wy- 
cliffe are among the many subjects 
planned for the series. Each volume is 
carefully checked in manuscript by re- 
ligious scholars. Here are the first three 
titles, just published. 
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QUEEN ESTHER, Star in Judea’s Crown 
LAURA LONG 


The unforgettable romance of a girl who stole a forbidden 
look at a king—became his wife—and dared to reveal her 
true identity to save her people from destruction. $2.00 


JEREMIAH, Prophet of Disaster 
VIRGINIA GREENE MILLIKIN 


The dramatic story of a man’ who renounces personal 
happiness and popularity to his prophetic mission. His 
name a by-word of pessimism, Jeremiah emerges here as a 
figure of dauntless hope. $ $2.00 


PAUL, The World’s First Missionary 
ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 


Follow Paul through his perilous missionary journeys. Ad- 
mire his loyalty and courage as he spreads the Gospel of 
Jesus despite threats, violence, treachery—until his final 
martyrdom. $2.00 | 


ASSOCI ATION PR ESS 291 Broadway, New York City 7 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


SUMMER READING CLUBS are just around the 
corner, so now is a good time to start thinking about 
posters, ideas, props and other aids. You'll find 
a fine selection, including posters, diplomas, charts, 
and plywood insignia, at Library Products, Inc., 
Sturgis, Mich. 


Posters to stimulate year-round reading are the 
product of Haddon Wood Ivins, 56 Earl St., Newark 
5, NJ. 


Music LIBRARIANS are missing something if they 
haven’t been reading The Long Player, a catalog 
of new and standard long players. Record listings 
are interspersed with some editorial commentary 
and interesting advertisements. You can get your 
free copy, together with an offer of a 30% educa- 
tional discount from Benjamin Rosen, of Sam 
Goody, 235 W. 49th St., New York 19. 


Two SURE TRAFFIC STOPPERS—COlored maps and 
interesting pictures—will help you increase circula- 
tion, bring new customers into the library, and let 
your city know that the public library is an alert and 
vital part of the community. You can get these 
traffic stoppers, published weekly, with a subscrip- 
tion to NOW, a news display service. Space pre- 
vents a full description here, but we believe that 
NOW is one of the attributes of every public re- 
lations program; write for full information to: R. 
W. Scott, News Map of the Week, Inc., 1441 Cleve- 
land Ave., Chicago 10. Subscription price, $19.75 
per year. 


BETTER LIGHTING, high insulation value, ease in 
maintenance, low surface condensation and econ- 
omy are claimed by glass blocks as a building ma- 
terial. Different types of blocks are used for north 
and south exposures and for different eye levels. 
Glass blocks may be your answer for a practical 
modernization program, building an addition, or 
planning an eye-appealing new building. Ask for 
“P C Glass Blocks” from Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


A HOSPITAL BOOK TRUCK with an inclined book 
rack that permits the patient to see the books by 
merely turning his head may be of interest to hos- 
pital librarians. The inclined book rack provides 
space for an unusually large number of books while 
two shelves in the rear hold papers and magazines. 
Chief feature for easy handling is a rubber-tired 
swivel wheel and a conveniently located push 
handle. Price $117.40 from Library Efficiency 
Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 1. 
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GOODS & GADGETS 


Bro-Darr ANNOUNCES (1) the opening of a west 
coast branch at 8327 Motor Ave., Los Angeles for 
better service to the many libraries in the west (2) 
a new policy of accepting small orders (under 
$5.00) when accompanied by remittance. Both of 
these announcements reveal that Bro-Dart is trying 
to keep prices at a minimum by cutting overhead, 
in addition to speeding delivery to you. Also, their 
new 1954 catalog is now out—write to Bro-Dart 
Industries, 59 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N.J. 


ADVERTISE LIBRARY SERVICES with five-color post 
cards and let everyone in your community know that 
they have a wide-awake source of information or 
recreation available. 
Post cards can be at- 
tractively printed in five 
colors on one run with a 
new spirit process 
printer which uses no 
stencils or inks. ‘Write, 
type, or draw your mes- $ Bad 
sage on master paper, transfer with the spirit 
solution; clear reproductions and accurate register 
are claimed. Ask about Post-Master; the address 
is Master Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake St., Minne- 
apolis 16. 





A NEW, FULLY-UPHOLSTERED folding chair features 
a seat of spring-arch construction, covered with 
washable DuPont “Starfrost,” which is comparable 
in comfort to fine theatre and auditorium seats. 
Rugged frame construction consists of 20-gauge tri- 
angular steel tubing. ‘Tread-rubber shoes prevent 
slipping or marring. Metal parts are corrosion- 
resistant Bonderized covered with two coats of 
enamel. Write to Dept. 183, American Seating Co., 
901 Broadway N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich., for 
complete information and prices. 


New suripines or additions requiring controlled 
humidity rooms will profit by the use of Foamglas, 
a vapor barrier with high insulating value which 
cannot transmit fire to inflammable materials. It 
requires no structural reinforcement due to weight. 
Write to Pittsburgh Corning Corp., One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa., for more information. 


Hor AND sTUFFY every summer? An exhaust 
fan that draws fresh air through open windows is 
the modern answer to the inefficient table fan or 
the expensive air-conditioning system. Newberry 
Library tried one, added seven more. You can get 
more information from the Power Fan Manufactur- 
ers Association, 2300 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 
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Why Pay More? 


. when you can get quality products at 
lowest cost... by ordering from Bro-Dart. 
For example, check your 1954 Bro-Dart 
Catalog and see how much you save on the 
following items: 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 
Library Service Division g i i 1 a 
65 East Alpine St., Newark 5, N.J. 


C Please send new Bro-Dart Catalog 
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WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NEW BIOGRAPHY CATALOG 


Over 60 Pages—3500 Titles—Now Ready 
Mailed Free on Request 

Also 50 other Free Catalogs issued. Many 

“out of print” titles. An opportunity and sav- 

ings for your Library. 


I PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 
Kogi COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 





PERCE E tp ep per: 
74, L.A. Notable Books for 1953 


oe 


Triumph and Tragedy 
by Winston S, Churchill 
Climax to the magnificent The Second 
World War, winner of the Nobel Prize 
and the Carey-Thomas Award, and “an 
even more impressive and intriguing 
story than its immediate predecessors.” 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 


$6.00 a 


The Journals of 


Lewis and Clark 
edited by Bernard DeVoto 

“One of the immortal odysseys . . . 
brilliantly edited for modern readers.” 
(N. Y. Times) The extraordinary first- 
hand account of the earliest crossing of 
the U. S. 
$6.50 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers| 
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EDUCATION (from page 130} 
entific research and its industrial applications, 
one must first look, however briefly, at the 
major changes which have’ taken place in 
librarianship itself and in the world af scholar- 
ship which it purports to serve. Some of these 
changes have already been suggested at the 
beginning of this discussion. 

The tremendous growth in the magnitude 
and complexity of recorded information and the 
increasing diversity to which this information is 


put is probably the most conspicuous contem- , 


porary trend. Graphic records are no longer 
dominantly comprehensive and synthetic but 
highly specialized and analytic, and no longer 
can one document be safely substituted for an- 
other. The modern scientist must often have 
recourse to one, and to only one, document, 
and no other will suffice to meet his needs. Yet, 
at the same time he may need to draw upon the 
theories, methods, or findings of several related 
subject fields and for these he must depend 
* upon a pyramid of bibliographic services which 
synthesize the work of other fields at various 
levels, from the comprehensive index to the 
highly selective bibliographic essay. Thus 
librarians are being forced to rely increasingly 
upon a variety of forms of inter-library and 
inter-bibliographic cooperation. 

The printed book, or codex, is no longer the 
librarian’s major stock-in-trade. The advent of 
the journal as an important medium of com- 
. munication has already necessitated drastic 
changes in the methods of library organization; 
but the rise to importance of the research 
report, the increasing flood of near-print ma- 
terial, the growing body of work-sheets and 
other manuscript materials, the problems posed 
by ephemera which may be of the utmost im- 
portance one day and of little or no value the 
next, and the demands imposed by “security” 
regulations, all have had their impact on the 
pattern of library operations. 


That scholarship is now a cooperative, rather . 


than an individual, activity has already been 
emphasized, but perhaps of equal importance 
is the fact that this scholarship is no longer 
the monopoly of the academic world but that 
private industry and government at all levels, 
national, state, and local, are vitally concerned 
in pure as well as applied research. 

This new dependence of our society upon 
recorded information, and recorded information 
requiring a wide variety of skills for its analysis 
and organization, has placed upon the practic- 
ing librarian a burden which traditionally he 
had been unprepared to meet. That this is 
so may largely be attributed to the fact that 


~ ‘ 
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those responsible for his professional education 
have failed, and they have failed on six counts: 

l. Failure always to establish a clear dis- 
tinction and a proper relationship between the 
fundamental and the technological in library 
practice. Thus courses are in danger of being 
either over-loaded with technological detail or 
are completely lacking in practical instruction. 

2. Failure to understand the uses to which 


" society puts graphic records and the role of the 


library in the “use” process. 

8. Failure to achieve a balanced relationship 
between the general and the special. This has 
resulted in an over-emphasis upon the general, 
or that which is common to all readers and has 
led to the orienting of library education toward 
library service at the level of the “general 
reader,” 

4, Failure to provide for the study and eval- 
uation of the specialized library services which 
reach society at large only through the results 
achieved by intermediary groups of specialists, 

5. Failure on the part of most library school 
facilities to recognize the essential unity of the 
library process and the social importance of 
preserving that unity. This may be divided 
into two subordinate, or contributory, failures: 
(a) The failure to isolate thé elements which 
are common to all branches of librarianship and 
hence must be incorporated into a basic core 
curriculum. (b) The failure to isolate elements 
which are common to a particular group of 
libraries or to a particular library function, and 
to incorporate such elements into a program 
that is well integrated at the level of specializa- 
tion and builds firmly but without duplication 
upon the basic program. 

6. Failure to identify the really important 
problems for research—problems relevant and 
important in two ways, their relationship to a 
significant body of knowledge about librarian- 
ship, and also their relationship to the larger 
body of knowledge about man and society in 
general. This is perhaps the most important 
failure of all, for it is this relationship between 
knowledge about librarianship and the larger 
knowledge about men and society that must be 
the frame of reference for any further improve- 
ment of the professional training of librarians. 

There is no denying the fact that such criti- 
cism places upon the critic a responsibility to 
devise a course of study that offers substantial 
advantages over the traditional curriculum of 
the contemporary library schools. Certainly 
this is no undertaking to be lightly assumed, 
but our knowledge and experience in the analy- 
sis of library operations, and the attention 
which has been given, in recent years, to the 
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very acute need for librarians and documental- 
ists trained in the sciences should certainly pro- 
vide a sufficient reservoir of accumulated fact 
and observation from which the major outlines 
of a new curriculum could be developed. 


Toward a New Library Education Program 
Undergraduate Program: 


The value of a general education, at the 
undergraduate level, for all future citizens, 
whatever their careers may be, now seems so 
generally accepted that any defense of it here 
would be supererogatory. One may rightly 
expect, however, that this general education 
would be supplemented by a fairly substantial 
amount of advanced undergraduate prepara- 
tion in the pure or applied science, or sciences, 
of the student’s elective field. Such study 
should emphasize: (1) a solid foundation in the 
substantive content of the discipline; (2) fa- 
miliarity with its historical development, em- 
phasizing the “classical” or “landmark” studies, 
or experiments, which are significant in this 
development; (8) an understanding of the 
structure of the field and the major directions 
of contemporary theory, research, and investi- 

ation; (4) competence in the terminology of 
the discipline; and, of course, (5) practice in 
the use of the bibliographic sources essential 
to at least elementary literature searching. 
Actual laboratory experience might be mini- 
mized, but enough should be provided to fa- 
miliarize the student with the kinds of prob- 
lems that the research worker encounters and 
the kinds of data he needs to execute his in- 
vestigations. 

In addition to this foundation one should 
certainly emphasize, the importance of a solid 
preparation in scientific method, the principles 
of reasoning, and logic, preferably both Aristo- 
telian and symbolic logic. The importance of 
these studies will again be emphasized in the 
later pages of this essay. Finally, one should 
not forget the more important foreign languages 
but training in the use of these is customarily 
included in the general education curriculum. 
Basically, then, this undergraduate program 
would not differ, to any appreciable extent, 
from that prescribed for the science or engi- 
neering major. 

But, one cannot dismiss the undergraduate 
program without reemphasizing the fact that, 
for the training of librarians and documental- 
ists, a solid general competence in a cluster of 
related fields is far more valuable than intensive 
training in one, or even a limited number, of 
specialties. Furthermore, though the docu- 
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mentalist-librarian needs an awareness of the 
problems, methods, and graphic records of 
scientific research, he need not himself be a 
potential research person. 


The Graduate Program: 


Before one can enter into a discussion of the 
graduate program he must recognize three 


‘ fundamental problems which it should seek to 


solve: (1) The rapidly increasing body of spe- 
cialized knowledge forces upon the educator a 
choice as to those aspects which are most im- 
portant, for the period of learning cannot be 
extended indefinitely, and no one student 
should be expected to master the whole even 
were it humanly possible for him to do so. 
(2) Extreme fragmentation of knowledge has 
resulted from this growth and this, in turn, has 
created a traditional library school curriculum 
in which faculty departmentalization has 
brought about courses of study that are ag- 
glomerations of fragments which the student 
has found to be apparently unrelated and diffi- 
cult to synthesize. But, these parts of the cur- 
riculum are inter-related, they do not exist in 
a vacuum, and some way, therefore, must be 
found to present them as part of an integrated 
pattern, a larger whole, in which the relation- 
ships among the parts and the functions of the 
library in society are made meaningful and 
clear to the student. (8) Finally, the cur- 
riculum must differentiate between teaching 


and learning. For the student, “being taught,” ` 


may become a passive experience, when 
actually education is an active process of learn- 
ing. Because teaching is important in pro- 
fessional training it is often assumed to be 
synonymous with education itself. The new 
curriculum, then, must inspire in the student 
a basic drive to learn and it must provide him 
with the means to participate actively in the 
learning process. With these three basic 


rob- 
. lems in mind it becomes possible to deserts in 


a general way the nature of the graduate cur- 
riculum. 


The problem of the graduate program raises, 


at the very outset, the basic controversy be- 
tween subject specialization at the graduate 
level and professional education in librarian- 
ship and documentation. Let it be said here, 
therefore, that both are important, that subject 
specialization, if not mandatory, is certainly 
desirable, and, within reason, the more of it the 
better. This is especially true when graduate 
study in the subject field is so planned that it 
compensates for lacunae in the undergraduate 
program. Further, the process of professional 
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education should not terminate with the early 
years of human maturity, and some continuing 
study throughout one’s professional career is to 
be assumed. But one must have some regard 
for the practical necessities of life and one can- 
not logically expect even the most avid student 
to continue his formal training indefinitely. 

This does not mean that professional educa- 
tion, at the graduate level, for librarianship or 
documentation is to be neglected. The present 
writer has seen too many examples of special 
libraries ruined by the inept practices of a 
subject specialist turned amateur librarian, to 
be convinced that subject knowledge is the 
sine qua non of special librarianship. In what 
then should this library education consist? 

The education of future librarians and docu- 
mentalists must take into account the fact that 
the increasing specialization of librarianship, in 
response to a parallel increase of specialization 

in science, does not imply professional frag- 
mentation. On the contrary, such specializa- 
tion compels more extensive cooperation and 
integration in the management of graphic 
records. Further, this specialization is no dif- 
ferent in kind from libraries in one subject to 
those in another, for there are classes of library 
or bibliographic problems that are common to 
more than one specialty, and it is the study of 
these classes of problems and the identification 
of their characteristics that comprise the body 
of research appropriate for study in the library 
schools. 

Thus, there is a hard core of detailed knowl- 
edge concerning the uses of graphic communi- 
cation in society and the role of the library, 
whether general or special, in that system 
whereby the constituent groups of society com- 
municate within themselves and with each 
other. This study must be dominantly histori- 
cal and comparative for only through an under- 
standing of the history of library services in 
relation to various cultural attributes can the 
student be made aware of the importance and 
of the changing nature of the social relation- 
ships of the institution which he will one day 
serve. Such a study will also provide him 
with a necessary frame of reference within 
which he may relate his own specialization to 
the whole, for subject specialization must not 
be promoted at the expense of a perspective 
which relates the specialization to the central 
scheme of librarianship. Such a perspective is 
to be attained through an unrelenting emphasis 
upon those elements or characteristics that are 
common to all bibliographic problems of what- 
ever subject field. This discipline should com- 
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prise, roughly one-fourth of the core program 
and its basic philosophie orientation should 
be made to permeate the remainder of the core 
curriculum in which the student is taught the 
specific skills and techniques of library practice. 

Here it is necessary to digress for a moment 
to point out that the central tasks of both 
librarianship and documentation are: (a) the 
acquisition of appropriate materials, (b) the 
organization of those materials for retrieval at 
any time, by any person, for any purpose, and 
(c) the use of the materials so acquired and 
organized. One hardly needs to emphasize 
that the meaning of appropriate and use will 
vary from situation to situation, and that to 
know what is appropriate and how it is to be 
used requires a mastery of subject content that 
is best taught in the subject department, and 
not in the library school. But subject bibliog- 
raphy, not substantive subject matter, should be 
the professional concern of those who are 
training librarians and documentalists in the 
basic problems and techniques of acquisition 
and use. One might also add, parenthetically, 
that subject bibliography may be adequately 
taught to those who already possess substantive 
knowledge in broad, rather than in specific, 
fields, i.e., the biological sciences, the physical 
sciences, or inter-disciplinary combinations. 
One-half of the core program, then, compre- 
hends the problems of acquisition and use in 
the broadest sense, including subject bibliog- 
raphy, reference, information sources and serv- 
ices, and related topics. 

The fourth portion of the core, relates to 
organization, Standard systems of organiza- 
tion, such as the Dewey Decimal classification 
and classification scheme of the Library of Con- 
gress, and standard techniques in cataloging 
and bibliographic description have been suc- 
cessfully taught for many years to neophytes 
so that they may maintain such a system in 
their own libraries and apply it intelligently. 
Certainly this kind of skill in the manipulation 
of a widelyruned system should be a mandatory 
attribute for all who are to be responsible in 
any way for the organization of bibliographic 
materials. But such standard techniques are 
not appropriate to every situation, and librar- 
jans and documentalists, especially in the sci- 
ences, are often called upon to devise new sys- 
tems or adapt traditional ones to new needs. 
Thus professional education must include an 
understanding of a variety of specialized sys- 
tems, their characteristics, and their values for 
specific situations. To such a course in com- 
parative classification, then, the student must 
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bring d substantial understanding of the prin- 
ciples of reasoning and of logic, disciplines 
which were emphasized in the consideration of 
the undergraduate program. Only then will 
he be able to criticise intelligently the present 
practices in bibliographic organization as they 
relate to specific situations and needs, or to 
devise new ones better adapted to specific re- 
quirements. 

Beyond the core program lies the area of 
library specialization which comprehends a vast 
array of problems, principles, practices, and 
techniques of library maintenance, servicing, 
operation, and management which are in- 
digenous in the several major types of librarian- 
ship. Some of these can, of course, be acquired 
on the job and are, perhaps, best learned in 
the practical situation, but professional educa- 
tion should at least prepare the student for 
some type of library activity, and it is in this 
area of specialization that the “elective” pro- 
gram operates. ca 
Social Responsibility: 

Although the above program of study should 
repare librarians and documentalists for pro- 
essional proficiency it is, from the point of view 

of society at large, still inadequate if it does not 
teach him to see his bibliographic operations 
as an integral part of our entire system of 
bibliographic organization. He must be made 
aware that librarianship is a unity, and that he 
has a responsibility to the entire system as well 
as to the local group which he is employed to 
serve, Fragmentation of bibliographic opera- 
tions leads to isolationism, and isolationism can 
easily result in the deterioration, not to say 
breakdown, of our increasingly complex intel- 
lectual organization. Thus the student must be 
constantly made aware that society demands of 
a group which calls itself a profession the as- 
sumption of responsibility for a particular social 
function. The social function of the library, 
whether it serves scientists, industrialists, tech- 
nicians, or humanists, is to maximize the effec- 
tive use of graphic records throughout society 
asa whole. This implies the recognition of the 
many inter-relationships among all the subject 
fields, and an awareness of the dangers that lurk 
in the excessive fragmentation ‘of knowledge 
which are consequent upon the monopoly of 
access to any segment or body of knowledge 
by any privileged group. Thus the librarian 
who will one day serve the scientist, the indus- 
trialist, or the engineer needs the same under- 
standing of the basic theory of librarianship as 
he who will minister to the book needs of the 
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child, the young adult, or the so-called “general 
reader.” The special applications and tech- 
niques may be vastly different, but the social 
responsibility is the same. ' 


Educational Methods: 


Throughout the graduate program of profes- 
sional education the methods of instruction 
must be constantly reviewed and modified to 
conform to the content and objectives of the 
proposed curriculum. This new teaching pro- 
gram should include such policies as: 


a. The instruction should be so correlated 
that the student will be able to integrate 
basic theory and professional practice 
throughout his entire learning experience. 

b. Teaching should be carried out on a co- 
operative basis so that unnecessary dupli- 
cation may be eliminated and the integra- 
tion of related areas emphasized. The 
organization of the faculty into teams of 
related specializations would encourage 
this integration. 

c. Each student should be furnished with a 
“laboratory project” of his own upon 
which he will focus his attention through- 
out the entire course of study. This proj- 
ect will not only serve as a focal point for 
the synthesis of his entire learning experi- 
ence, but it will supply him with the 
motivation for active participation in the 
learning process itself. 

d. From the beginning the student will main- 
tain contact with practicing librarianship, 
through internship or supervised practical 
experience, so that he will develop some 
direct familiarity with the human and 
social factors as they concern the library. 

e. The student should work in an environ- 
ment of self-education, and therefore 
should be provided free time which he 
will use to pursue his own specialization 
through independent study or inquiry. 

Recruiting: - 

The importance of recruiting was previously 
mentioned in passing. Its fundamental rela- 
tion to the program here envisaged is difficult 
to over-emphasize. The library schools can 
scarcely be condemned for a failure to supply 


librarians trained to meet the specialized needs 


of science and industry if candidates with ap- 
propriate subject knowledge are unaware of 
the opportunities that such a career offers. It 
is therefore the responsibility of the depart- 
ments of science in our colleges and univer- 
sities, the faculties of schools of engineering, 
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and of industry itself to bring to the attention 
of those who are qualified these needs which 
everywhere are so pressing. Though the li- 
brary schools are, of course, ready and eager to 
cooperate in such a‘ program of recruitment, to 
be most successful it must begin before, rather 
than after, the student has completed his under- 
graduate specialization. For, if the library 
profession is to make an important contribution 
to the advancement of science it must attract 
young men and women who exhibit both quali- 
fications for, and a genuine interest in, the pro- 
fession, and not merely serve as a professional 
refuge for those disappointed souls who 
“couldn’t quite make the grade” in calculus or 
thermodynamics, 


Conclusion 


In the development of a new and more en- 
lightened educational program for librarians the 
Case Institute of Technology, the science de- 
partments of Western Reserve, the industries of 
the region represented here today, the Cleve- 
land Public Library, and the School of Library 
Science are all natural allies. Case and West- 
ern Reserve can bring to bear upon the’prob- 
lems here outlined their rich resources in the 
training of engineers and scientists, not only in 
terms of a broad general education but experi- 
ence in the fields of their specializations as well. 
Such schools as Case and the undergraduate 
science departments of Western Reserve must 
have, I should think, a substantial number of 
students who are not primarily interested in 
research or the practice of engineering, but who 
do possess solid training in these fields and who 
would be both interested in and peculiarly 
fitted for the opportunities that librarianship 
and documentation have to offer. 

The many industries and research agencies of 
this region can assist not only in bringing to the 
attention of the educators those qualifications 
and aptitudes that they believe their library 
personnel should possess, but also they can 
render a major service in the recruiting of able 
candidates for the profession. To all of these 
problems the Science and Technology Division 
and the Business Information Bureau of the 
Cleveland Public Library can add much from 
their rich store of practical experience, and in 
addition they can supply extensive facilities for 
in-service training at the operating level. On 
its part, the School of Library Science at West- 
ern Reserve has a half-century of experience in 
the training of professional librarians, an area 

of professional endeavor in which it has earned 
a national reputation for excellence. 
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Cooperation between all of these institutions, 
then, could assume five forms: 


(1) Cooperation in the planning of a joint pro- 
gram of study, involving both Case and Western 
Reserve, that would train the kind of librarians 
here described. 

(2) Cooperation in the provision of instructional 
facilities, at all levels, for the implementation of 
such a program. 

(8) Cooperation in maintaining a constant flow 
of information concerning recent developments in 
the respective subject fields which bear upon the 
execution and development of the program. 

(4) Cooperation in developing among employers 
and potential employers of these librarians a cli- 
mate of understanding that will make them con- 
stantly aware of the values to their organizations 
of an enlightened and skilled library service. 

(5) Cooperation in eliciting from the field practi- 
cal and constructive criticism which will insure 
that the instructional program, however theoreti- 
cal it may seem, is always solidly founded in 
reality. 

The Cleveland area is truly unique in the 
wealth of resources that it provides for the 
development of such a cooperative program. 
The fullest exploitation of these extensive re- 
sources will materially advance the profession 
of librarianship, and it will bring great rewards 
to science and engineering as well. To the li- 
brarian will be brought a new and exciting 
realm for the utilization of his peculiar talents, 
and to the scientist will be given a new, and 
very effective, “tool” for the prosecution of his 
work, This is no simple and easy task to which 
I invite your attention, but the rewards of suc- 
cess are very great indeed. By combining our 
resources, planning intelligently and carefully, 
and striving constantly for a mutual sympathy 
for, and an understanding of, our common prob- 
lems, I am confident that the outcome will be 
richly beneficial to us all. 

Paper presented at the Case Reserve conference on ‘‘Develop- 


ments in Information Searching for Industry,” Cleveland, Ohio, 
November 17, 1953. 





ACCREDITING (from page 131} 


been our sole concern. Certification and re- 
cruiting have had a prominent place in our 
deliberations. The Board has recently invited 
the Library Education Division to undertake a 
study of the present status of certification for 
librarians, particularly in relation to new and 
developing programs in library education. : It 
has also set up a new subcommittee on recruit- 
ing to review current activities and to recom- 
mend lines of action to the Board. You shall 
hear more of these at Minneapolis. 
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FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

PERIODICALS and serials in horticulture, 
botany, agriculture: single volumes, short or long 
runs for sale. List on application. Attention: Li- 
brarian, Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 

GERSTENSLAGER Bookmobile. 1950 Dodge 
chassis, Completely equipped. Very good condi- 
tion, An excellent buy for any library considering 
purchasing a bookmobile. For particulars write to 
Gilmore C, Aarestad, Chief Librarian, Great Neck, 
N. Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


TRAINED Children’s Librarian needed in a 
friendly city of almost 50,000. Vacation, sick 
leave, 40 hour work week, social security. Write 
Alice M. Sterling, Librarian, New Castle, Penna., 
of training, experience and salary desired, 

WESTCHESTER library, 35 minutes from New 
York City; needs head of children’s department, 2 
yrs. experience, beginning salary of $3600 plus 
$585 cost-of-living; reference assistant and book- 
mobile librarians, each at $2900 plus $585, no ex- 
perience, 5th year L.S. degree required. Director, 
Public Library, New Rochelle, New York. ` 

WANTED--Associate Librarian, in charge of 
Technical Services, with degree in library science, 
supervisory experience and knowledge of catalog- 
ing recordings,- music scores, rare material, etc. 
Salary scale $4018 to $4818. Permanent appoint- 
ment dependent upon passing Merit System exami- 
nation. Write to Assistant to the President, Morgan 
State College, Baltimore 12, Maryland. 

BRIDGEPORT (Conn.) Civil Service Commis- 
sion will: establish eligibility lists for CIRCULA- 
TION LIBRARIAN and REFERENCE LIBRAR- 
IAN in ‘the Bridgeport Public Library. Salary 
$4680 plus $200 cost-of-living bonus. Circulation 
librarian supervises 180,000 volumes and staff of 13. 
Reference librarian has staff of 4 and 384,000 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceeding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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volumes, Retirement plan. Vacation four weeks. 
Applicants rated on education and experience. No 
written examination. Oral interview may be re- 
quired. Maximum age 50. American citizenship 
and library school degree essential, with three years 
of supervisory or administrative experience. For 
application forms write Civil Service Commission, 
925 Main St., Bridgeport 8, Conn., before April 1, 
1954. The staff has been informed of this advertise- 
ment. 

CATALOG and Reference Librarian for small 
live public library, community, unusual cultural op- 
portunities, 25 miles north of Boston. Library de- 
gree. Salary $8000 to $3500, depending on quali- 
fications. Month’s vacation, 40 hour week. This 
position will be open June 1. Apply, Memorial 
Hall Library, Andover, Mass. 


Southeast 


WEST Virginia Library Commission Headquart- 
ers, Charleston, needs: a. Order Librarian $3540; 
b. Loan-Reference Librarian $8480; c. Regional 
Consultant $3600-$4140. (Possible advancement 
each biennium.) 87 hour week, Social Security, 
Workmen’s Compensation, 8 weeks vacation, 4 
weeks sick leave, 12 legal holidays per year. Quali- 
fications: graduate of L.S. accredited by ALA. 
Duties: a. Expenditure of $30,000 ‘annual book 
budget under the direction of Headquarters Li- 
brarian. b. Reference and Loan service (statewide) 
to state employees, “mail borrowers” who have no 
library service available; under direction of Head- 
quarters Librarian, (There is one clerical assistant 
for each of these departments.) c. Establishment 
and/or administration of a regional library, under 
direction of Executive Secretary. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian with degree in library 
science, experience and imagination. Youngish per- 
son preferred for attractive and progressive library. 
40 hour week. 4 weeks vacation. Salary open 
depending upon qualifications. Apply to Librarian, 
Public Library, Coral Gables, Florida. 

CATALOGER—some circulation work. Degree 
required. 89 hour, six day week, 4 weeks vacation. 
Salary dependent on training and experience. Ap- 
ply: Librarian, State A & M College Library, Or- 
angeburg, South Carolina. 

YOUNG woman needed as Assistant Librarian 
for challenging position with future. Requirements: 
health, energy, ambition, creativeness, imagination, 
love and knowledge of the arts, executive ability, 
teacher, speaker. Salary $4200 with annual incre- 
ments. Attractive, inexpensive living quarters. 
New library building in rapidly growing Southern 
college. State retirement, institutional hospitaliza- 
tion, generous holidays. B 621. 

WOMAN Cataloger needed in rapidly growing 
Southern college. New library building, ideal 
working conditions. Living quarters are attractive 
and inexpensive. Salary $3000 with annual in- 
crements. State retirement, institutional hospitali- 
zation, generous holidays. B 622. 
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Midwest 


REFERENCE Librarian for medium-sized pub- 
lic library. Library degree required. Beginning 
salary $8780; 40 hour week, 4 weeks vacation, 
retirement plan. Write: Librarian, Public Library, 
Aurora, Illinois, 

CHILDREN’S work, director of, school district 
library system, beginning July 1. Supervision of 
central children’s room, five school stations and 
children’s work in two branch libraries. 88 hour, 
5 day work week; 4 weeks vacation; cumulative 
sick leave; retirement system. Qualified librarian 
may start at $4100 and go to $5300 in regular 
annual increments. William Chait, Director, Pub- 
lic Library, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

ASSISTANT Librarian for small public library in 
Northeastern Ohio. Library degree required, some 
experience preferred. Forty hour week, four 
weeks vacation, retirement. Salary $8500-$3800, 
depending upon qualifications. B 597. 

ASSISTANT Librarian. Expanding wunder- 
graduate library of 60,000 volumes. L.S. degree 
required, Some experience with L. C. classification 
and cataloging, including Lynn Alternative classifi- 
cation for Catholic books. Some knowledge of 
Government documents desirable. Salary and 
increments based on qualifications. Apply to 
Librarian, Albert Emanuel Library, University of 
Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

BOOKMOBILE and children’s workers. Any 
folks, east or west, interested in three to six months 
practice in city or county extension agencies under 
friendly supervisors in a pleasant city and good 
setup? Salaries dependent.on previous service and 
SE fve day week. These are emergency 
needs, but possibilities of permanent status to be 
considered. Address Personnel Office, Dayton 
(Ohio) Public Library, Dayton 2, Ohio.. 

TECHNICAL Cataloger. Attractive opening for 
trained cataloger to work in technical library of 
large and expanding midwestern research organiza- 
tion. Scientific background. desirable. Excellent 
promotional opportunities in a stable, progressive 
concern employing about 2200. For prompt, con- 
fidential consideration, please write to BATTELLE 
MEMORIAL INSTITUTE, 505 King Avenue, 
Columbus 1, Ohio. . 

ELEMENTARY School Librarian. Require BA 
and LS degrees, prefer elementary education major. 
On teacher salary schedule $8500-$5700, school 
hours, and vacations, sabbatical leave and 80 days 
cumulative sick leave. Beginning salary $3500- 
$4300 (10 months) depending on experience, Will 
answer only applications meeting above require- 
ments. Midwest university city. B 614. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian: BLS degree, some ex- 
perience in children’s work preferred, but not es- 
sential, Forty hour week, one month’s vacation, 
eleven days sick leave, and retirement. Beginning 
salary $4000-$4200 advancing to $6300. New 
modern building in attractive Detroit suburb. Ap- 
ply to Robert M. Orr, Grosse Pointe Public Library, 
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10 Kercheval Avenue, Grosse Pointe 36, Michigan. 

CHILDREN’S and Adult Assistant Librarian va- 
cancies open to qualified applicants who have a 
B.LS. degree. Maximum age 35. $81 to $99 
per week, Write for our formal application and 
bulletin, Department of Personnel, City Hall, Dear- 
born, Michigan. 

SENIOR assistant librarian for combined medi- 
cal nursing and recreational library in 600-bed gen- 
eral hospital. Varied duties, including cataloging, 
Library Science degree required. Experience de- 
sirable. 40-hour week, automatic pay increases, 
other liberal policies. Permanent. Beginning sal- 
ary $3419. Apply: Personnel Director, Harper 
General Hospital, Detroit, Michigan. 

SCHOOL librarian to handle laboratory school 
library and supervise practice work of students in 
the colleges undergraduate- library science pro- 
gram: Requirements: A fifth year library degree, 
some teaching experience, and some school library 
experience. Rank: Assistant Professor. Beginning 
salary between $4000 and $4600. Maximum sal- 
ary is $5800. Apply: Mr. Leonard W. Menzi, Prin- 
cipal, Roosevelt School, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

ARE you considering a change of position? Cat- 
aloger wanted in southern Minnesota’s largest pub- 
lic brary by June 15. 5 day week, vacation, sick 
leave, retirement. State salary. „Address; Librar- 
ian, Public Library, Rochester, Minnesota. 


Mountain Plains 


LIBRARIAN or assistant librarian for a pro- 
gressive library with record and picture collec- 
tions, fine children’s department, good circulation, 
staff of 5, cooperative board. Sick leave, month’s 
vacation, social security, salary inviting, according 
to qualifications. Challenging positions with 
promising futures, worth investigating. Apply 
Librarian, Grand Island, Nebraska. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian with L.S. degree in 
library-minded town of 10,000 population in sunny 
Colorado. Beginning salary $3200, 40 hr. week, 
vacation, sick leave, social security. Apply: Eunice 
G. Cochrane, Librarian, Sterling Public Library, 
Sterling, Colorado. 

CATALOGERS: Two positions: (1) To recatalog 
materials in preparation for reorganization of de- 
partments and to do serials cataloging. Consid- 
erable cataloging experience required, supervisory 
experience desirable. Salary $3672 to $4200, de- 
pending on qualifications. (2) To catalog books for ' 
Western History Department. Some cataloging 
experience, and knowledge of the history of the 
Rocky Mountain West needed. Salary $3360 to 
$8840, depending on qualifications. Forty hour 
week, vacation, sick leave, retirement. Public Li- 
brary, Denver, Colorado. 

HEAD librarian for public library in city of 
14,000 in Kansas. Library degree. A challenge 
in reorganization and coordination of library and 
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community. Fine salary. Apply: Mrs. J. V. Hum- 
phrey, Junction City, Kansas. 


Far West 


LIBRARIANS for the City of Glendale. Several 
vacancies. Salary $269-$837 and $301-$376. 
Higher level requires experience. Excellent em- 
ployee benefits. Apply to Glendale Civil Service 
Commission, 613 East Broadway, Glendale 5, 
California. 

HEAD Cataloger wanted by Redwood City 
(Calif.) Public Library. ‘Must be qualified librarian 
with considerable experience in public library cata- 
loging. Salary $3768-$4704; 5 day, 88 hr. week. 
Fast growing city 25 miles from San Francisco. 
Apply: Wilhelmina Harper, Librarian. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian (assist. to head of dept.) 
wanted by Redwood City (Calif.) Public Library. 
Salary $3372-$4212; 5 day, 88 hr. week. Fast 
growing city 25 miles from San Francisco. Apply: 
Wilhelmina Harper, Librarian. 


Hawaii 


CATALOGER in charge. College and accredited 
library school degrees required. Four years experi- 
ence. Under Civil Service. Salary $3825 with 
yearly increments to $4575. Apply: Librarian, 
Hawaii County Library, Hilo, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


M. S.—Columbia University Library School. 
Married male, age 44, wishes to locate permanently 
in New England on the basis of 9 or 10 months a 
year. Background of college and public library 
work. Engaged in graduate study at present. 
B 581. 

SCHOOL librarian, B.S. in L.S., woman, wishes 
teaching, reference or circulation position for 
summer of 1954. College, public library and 
teaching experience. B 590. 

SCHOOL librarian, woman, M.A., M.S.L.S, de- 
grees, delighted with current employment, excel- 
lent references, desires teaching position or Li- 
brary Workshop director and consultant work on 
library school staff for summer, 1954. Experience: 
all phases of organization and administration of 
college and school library work, teaching back- 
ground including teaching of library service, 
publicity, and work as counselor, LIBRARY 
WORKSHOP organizer and consultant, specialist 
in Children’s and Young Adult’s ‘Library Service, 
` intense work in bibliography and reference serv- 
ices, special study in field of cataloging. B 592. 

MAN. Ph.D. candidate with B.L.S. and M.A. 
Five years of college library experience including 
administration, desires college librarianship in 
south or west, available June. B 601. 

HEAD-LIBRARIAN, male with rich professional 
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experience in large and small public Hbraries; 
good record of promotion development and public 
relation, imaginative and aggressive, seeks chal- 
lenging top position in east or middle west. B 606. 

MAN: B.A., M.A., B.L. (in L.S.). Married, 31. 
5 years varied experience in college, university and 
research libraries, with cataloging as specialty. 
Preferred locations: southwest, west or east coast. 
Seeks challenging position in college, university 
or public library fields. Available August 1, 1954. 
B 607. 

CATALOGER—M.A. in L.S., wants position 
June or September. Administrative experience. 
Read German, French, Spanish, Portugese, Latin. 
Experience in college and public libraries. B 608. 

YOUNG woman, A.B., M.S. and L.S., three 
years of public library experience, desires position 
in reference, government documents, or acquisi- 
tions work in university or college library. B 610. 

YOUNG man desires public or county library 
position involving responsibility and challenge for 
professional growth. M.A.L.S. degree, 3% years 
library experience in college and school libraries. 
B 611. . 

COLLEGE Reference Librarian, woman, M.A. 
with L.S. major, desires position. College and 
university experience. Available July 1, 1954. 
Would also be interested in teaching introductory 
courses in Library Science. B 612. 

GRADE B Librarian now seeking post. Grad- 
uate Woodbury College, Los Angeles, 1940; B.A. 
1943; B.L.S, 1944; with extra curricular courses in 
fine arts. Experience: cataloging university manu- 
scripts, published catalog; and reference assistant 
for Art Institute of Chicago, B 618. 

WOMAN, 28, A.B., M.L.S. desires position in a 
college library. 4 years chemical library experi- 
ence; 1 year school library experience. French, 
German. New York, Illinois, Ohio. B 615. 

HIGH School Librarian desires summer posi- 
tion. B.S. and A.B. from ALA accredited library 
school. Library and teaching experience in ele- 
mentary and high schools. Reference or young 
people’s work in public or college library preferred. 
B 616. 

SCHOOL librarian, woman, M.A., B.S.L.S. de- 
grees, teaching experience, desires position in Col- 
lege or Public Library for Summer 1954, Available 
from June 1, until September 1. Further informa- 
tion upon request. B 617. 

MAN, 34, M.A. (English), M.S.L.S., college 
teach., library experience, seeks advancement as 
cataloger or teacher of library science. B 620, 

RECENTLY retired librarian wishes work under 
Social Security. Good health, M.A. in Education, 
Lib. Sc. degree. Teaching, school and public li- 
brary experience. B 618. 

JUNIOR College Librarian wants summer posi- 
tion in reference department of college. Free to 


‘go a distance. B 619. 


ALA BULLETIN 


for today and tomorrow and tomorrow 
FREEDOM OF COMMUNICATION 


William Dix and Paul Bixler, eds. MARCH 1954, 144p. $4 


Reports the Proceedings of the First Conference of the ALA Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom, held in New York City, June 1952, which ex- 
plored in a general way the implications of intellectual freedom for 
libraries today. The book is divided into 4 sections corresponding to the 
4 symposia: The Library and Free Communication, The Present Prob- 
lem in Book Selection, Pressures—Where from and How?, Our Common 
Stake in Free Communication. Each section also includes a summary of 
the discussion which followed the speeches. Appendixes contain the 
Library Bill of Rights, a statement on book labeling, and a Selective 
Bibliography on Intellectual Freedom. An indispensable book for li- 
brarians, teachers, and publishers: it helps to develop objectives on 
which all can agres; it indicates the most effective kinds of action to 
follow to keep the communication channels of fact and opinion cleared. 


THE CORE OF EDUCATION FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


Report of a Workshop held under the auspices of the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, August 1953. 
Lester Asheim, ed. JANUARY 1954. 80p..$1.50 


Discusses the importance of a single central core of information and 
knowledge to librarianship as a profession. Describes, as a suggested 
framework, the areas of a core program: The Library in Society, Pro- 
fessionalism, Materials, Services, Administration, Communication, and 
Research. Appendixes include areas of core curriculums recommended 
by individual library Workshop committees; and characteristics of pro- 
fessional librarianship. 


for the college librarian, teacher, administrator 


BOOKS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Frank J. Bertalan, ed. FEBRUARY 1954. 318p. $7.50 


Basic list of some 4000 in-print titles, including books, periodicals, films, 
and filmstrips. Arranged alphabetically by author under 22 main clas- 
sifications, and many subclassifications, corresponding to the main 
divisions of junior college curriculums. Complete buying information 
and L.C. card number given. Compiled under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. Author and subject index. 


College and University Libraries and Librar- Teaching with Books; A Study of College 


lanship s dire sed e aea ae Ae. eave EN $2.50 Libraries ....... ccc cee cece eees $2.50 

The Librarian and the Teacher in General Vitalizing a College Library ......... $2.00 
Education .........000cceneeeee $2.00 sap 

Personnel Organization and Procedure; A 

Planning the University Library Build- Manual Suggested for Use in College and 


i E E E EE E ace and $3.00 University Libraries ............. $1.00 
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The Man Who “Milked” a Whale 


He knows whales better than their 
own mothers do—he actually “milked” 
a whale to find out that whale’s milk 
looks like cow’s milk but is “too strong 
tasting to be pleasant.” We refer to 
that famous explorer, Roy Chapman 
Andrews. 


His life-long interest in whales and 
his own observations of them led the 
editors to ask Dr. Andrews to write 
the article on “Whale” for World Book 
Encyclopedia. Which he did—includ- 
ing many strange facts, such as that 
whales’ ancestors once walked on land 
and today these mammals still have 
remnants of legs—they have no sense 
of smell and no outer ears—they would 


drown if kept under water. “Whale” 
in World Book is informational, ex- 
tremely interesting and authentic. 


This is typical of the way World Book 
Editors work. More than 1400 scholars 
and specialists—all experts in their 
own particular fields—have contrib- 
uted articles to World Book. These are 
then carefully checked for accuracy, 
readability, and completeness. Only 
then are they approved for publica- 
tion. 


Little wonder that World Book, year 
after year, continues to remain first 
choice of America’s schools and li- 
braries. 


- WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 
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omp lon 
t AM increasingly grateful 
Í thatI got the”encyclopedia 
habit early: in’ life. Oddly 
enough, ‘the little two-volume set I 
used as a child was the first encyclo- 
pedia published by Frank Compton. 

In comparisori with the present encyclo- 
pedia which bears Mr. Compton’s name, 
that little two-volume encyclopedia was 
pretty drab, but I thought it was wonder- 
ful. Mother and Father read aloud a lot, 
and our dinner table discussions often cen- 
tered about what was going on in the world. 
Much of it was over my head, but I made 
mental notes of places and persons men- 
tioned and later looked them up. 

Recently I° acquired my first television 
set and am frequently asked the inevitable 
question: “Do you read as much as you did 
B(efore) Television) ?” To be honest, I 
don’t—but I read differently, and I find my- 
self using Compton’s almost continuously. 

Remember that fine two-hour perform- 
ance of “Richard I” with Maurice Evans 
a few weeks ago? Before it began, I read 
our article on Richard II; during the com- 
mercial I skimmed Henry I. Later a friend 
wanted to know how old Maurice Evans 
was, and the Fact-Index told us quickly. 
Before we were through, we had read parts 
of the Shakespeare article and some bits 


omment 


from the play “Richard IT’ (not 
in Compton's, of course). Not a 
bad reading record for Sunday! 

The other night a fine program 
on Robert and Clara Schumann 
aroused interest in those two great 
lovers and musicians, and a live show about 
Tom Paine led me to read, for the first 
time, our sketch of Paine. 

Now I am not going to claim that Jack 
Benny or Fred Allen lead into Compton's 
or other books. They are sheer fun. But 
there are so many possibilities in a home 
for tying television and reading together 
that I haven’t much sympathy with the wail 
that television necessarily spells the end of 
reading. 

As I was writing this story, a letter ar- 
rived from a friend who is just getting set- 
tled in a new home. She writes: “I had my 
wits about me to this extent at least. I 
knew in which box I had put Compton’s, 
and that was one of the first things to be 
unpacked and put on shelves right next to 
our dining-room table, We decided it could 
not go into the den or playroom but had 
to be in a part of the house common to all 
the family, young and old. Half of the time 
it is in the kitchen where we all have many 
important discussions while I am getting 
the meals.” 

L. J. L. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, 


ILLINOIS 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Entered a: 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 
3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103. 
amended February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918. 

Qpbscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. Mailed regularly to members only. Single copies of news issues 
25¢ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 












































LIBRARY ik should inspire! 


Worn-out or mediocre designs tend to create a barrier 
to most people. New Life library furniture 
‘has the touch of freshness and perpetual youth 


that is so important in a library. 
oufi 


JOHN E. SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY 
1716 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA, 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


its the 
new 


icrocard 


keader 





NO EYE STRAIN, PAGE AFTER PAGE 
OF EFFORTLESS, EASY READING. 





Libraries, public or private, throughout 
the country are adopting the new Micro- 
card Reader for the quick, easy, convenient 
way to serve their readers. Books, charts, 
records, documents, etc. previously pre- 
served by Microcards are enlarged 26 times 
and centered on a screen 91%” x 1014". 
Focussing knob quickly brings type into 
sharp clean focus, control knobs locate 
desired page with a minimum of movement. 
The Model 6A (illustrated) has fast F1.5 
lens and wide angle screen .. . $255.00 

The model 6 has an F3.5 lens for softer 
light, and Fresnel type screen . . . $245.00 





Latest design plus new knob 
activated card moving mech- 
anism guarantees easy, clear 
readability.Card holder auto- 
matically opens for insertion, 
closes and holds Microcards 
firmly and always in “square.” 








Write 


For complete infor- 
emis. THE MIEROCARD, CORPORATION 
a els. 


BOX 314A, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Arrangements have been made with Kodak Ltd. of England to produce a similar reader, 
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| Letters from 
Our Readers 





FREE FOR ALL 


Contents 


Among the enlivening “Letters to the Editor,” 
two that I echo in particular are on the contents 
of the Bulletin. The Williamson letter in October 
and the Wright letter in December both point out 
with justice that there is “a sufficient field in the 
news and reports of the Association to make a good 
publication.” Too, the editorial for December 
bears this out when it says, “Many librarians visit- 
ing ALA Headquarters for the first time are mildly 
astonished by the size and complexity of ALA op- 
erations.” 

In the nearly forty years that I have followed the 
Bulletin, I have found it interesting primarily for 
the light it can shed on the current activities of 
our professional organization. To do justice to the 
program and directing personalities of the divisions, 
groups and committees of ALA would take many 
more pages than the Bulletin now provides. New- 
comers to the Association might find much more of 
direct personal interest in the Association if it were 
adequately interpreted there. Those more fa- 
miliar with the activities are still interested because 
of that familiarity. Can we afford space for general 
articles when so much remains to be done to foster 
understanding of all that can be involved in ALA 
membership? 

In spite of this comment, congratulations on 
what has been done with the Bulletin! 

Martan C, MANtey, business librarian 
Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


February Issue 


Please send me two extra copies of the February 
issue. I certainly want to give my superintendent 
a copy as it is so wonderful. 

Miss GENE KUBAL 
Crown Foint, Ind. 


Capitalizing Titles 

Amen to Floyd Rinker’s letter relative to capital- 
izing all important words in book titles. One of 
the most annoying things I had to learn in li- 
brary school was not to capitalize all important 
words in book titles on catalog cards. I wish that 
I had a penny for every card I have had to retype 
because I had followed that excellent rule—” Capi- 
talize the first and all other important words in 
book titles.” 

Sir Winston S. Churchill has reminded his read- 
ers in A Roving Commission: The Story of My 
Early Life that “the essential structure of the ordi- 
nary British sentence . . . is a noble thing.” I 
believe that the rule just noted is likewise “a noble 
thing.” 

Jonn Davin MARSHALL, reference librarian 
Clemson (S.C.) College Library 


APRIL, 1954 
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Big City Complex? 







A PLACE oa I have read the ALA Adult Education Project 

f awards with baffled bewilderment. It is the same 

FOR YOUR BOOKS old story! Those who have the means to finance 
AND YOUR their own experiments get more money and those 


who struggle with inadequate funds and where ex- 
periments are needed in order to demonstrate new 
developments in library services can not get to 
first base. 
“Quick results” were the deciding factor. What 
POR RCN OOES ey ER LIBRARIES : does that prove? Certainly R can be proved 
yeee in Watara folik wasi a= in Boston, Detroit or Cleveland. They have the 
secant EAn S S : personnel, the experience, the time, the reputation. 
But may I ask why should more money be poured 
into the coffers of Boston, Detroit and Cleveland? 
What kind of curious twisted judgment persuades 
the judges to ignore the hundreds of small strug- 
gling libraries who are never heard, because “quick: 
results” are not expected to result. Is this the kind 
of professional philosophy that will extend the 
quantity and quality of our underprivileged areas? 
I have said before and I repeat: Our library profes- 
; sion suffers from big city complex and before we 
Price $3.75 | . : have a more democratic and equitable representa- 
tion in ALA, on Boards, on Awards Committees, . 
that unknown quantity the small public library will 


USE JIFFY RACK have no fair representation. Is it any wonder that 
AT DESK—SPOT DISPLAYS _ librarians of small libraries become weary, cynical 


A D 
FOR EXTRA SHELF SPACE "and indifferent? 


+ Lee H. Grecory, county librarian 


BOOKS IN PLACE! 


@ Put a Jiffy Rack right on your desk... Presque Isle County Library 
and have those necessary books and Rogers City, Mich. 
pamphlets at hand for ready reference. i 
Saves time, effort. (1) No applications were received from libraries - 

© Use Jiffy Racks at strategic points around serving less than 10,000 population. (2) Three 
your library . . . for spot displays . . . for awards were made in each population group begin- 
extra shelf space. ning with the 10,000-35,000 group. (8) Three 

@ Use Jiffy Racks at home ... for current awards went to county and regional and two to 
material. state library agencies —En. 

JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES - Plan now to attend the Twin Cities 
Library Service Division Conference, June 20-26 


Please ship the following at once prepaid: 


wt etalk JIFFY BOOK RACKS—Natural-finish 
wood @ $3.75 


pdt JIFFY BOOK RACKS—Satin walnut 
finish @ $3.75 


Ship to: . LIBRARIANS!! 


To do the best job for your library, you need 
a copy of HUNTTING'S STANDARD JUVENILE 
CATALOG which includes over 6,000 titles 
offered in four styles of bindings, with helpful 
commendations of book selecting organiza- 
tions indicated. Also our SPRING & FALL cata- 
logs of New JUVENILES. 








Name (library, school) .................. 


Tf bes are not already on our mailing list, 


send for your copy today. : 
THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
= T 


SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 





ba’) bro-dart 
INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


6S EAST ALPINE STREET e. NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
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‘he Encyclopedia 
Almericana 


First published in 1829 


Tere are some of the big features you’ ll find in the 1954 printing 


* 698-page alphabetical and * literary allusions and 
topical index personalities 
* 10,000 illustrations (many in * hundreds of maps and charts 
full color) in color 
* 58,443 authoritative articles ` * great literature in digest form 
* 2,488 new illustrations added 
since 1951 


AMERICANA C.ORPORATION 
> 1954 Encyclopedia Americana contains new 
cles in the fields of Science, the Social Studies, 
siness and Industry, Language and Literature, 
> Arts, Religion, and Education. Digcover the 
ny ways this fine encyclopedia can be of service 
rou! Mail the coupon today! 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
2 West 45 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a FREE copy of the 36-page illustrated book- 
let describing The Encyclopedia AMERICANA. 


Name 
Address 
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VOLUME 48, NUMBER 4 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE, JUNE 20-26, 1954 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Contents 





COVER 


Future leaders of Adult Education 
groups discuss selection of reading 
materials for an American Heritage 
Program in Birmingham, Alabama, 
The increase in leadership training 
courses available is a sure indica- 
tion of the wide acceptance of the 
Adult Education movement. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The "ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world, It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The "Bulletin" is partially indexed in, 
“Current Library Literature" in the "Li. 
brary Journal," “Education Index,” and 
"Library Literature." 

Manuscripts submitted for publica- 
tien cannot be returned unless ac- 
companied by return postage, 
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ENCYCLOPÆDIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE ® CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





Dear Friend: 


Are you a forgetter? 


It pays to forget. 
Do you organize your forgetting or your remembering? 
“Forget this” “Remember this” 


I’ve often wondered whether successful persons forget more or remember more. 

Or do they just organize their forgetting and remembering better? I believe it’s a matter of 
organization. Each of us has to learn untold numbers of things and remember many of 
them, but we also forget most of them. 


Now the question is, which to remember and which to forget. You need a system in 
order to keep your mind open to learn and remember the new things. If you know of a 
place where someone is putting down all those little things you need from time to time, 
you can clear‘out of your remembering section a lot of unnecessary items and open it 
up for the new. : 


Your date and appointment book is your personal organized-forgetting, as is your 
list of addresses, telephone numbers and birthdates. Yet these are important items 
for you and you know where to look when you need them. In the meantime you read, you 
listen, you see, you think and your mind is free to sort out those things to remember 
and forget. 


How do you decide? You skip over most of the meaningless words and pick up the 
choice new ideas. You get bored with the longwinded guy who rambles on and never 
gets to the point but may remember an idea he gave you. We actually see so little of what 
we look at and then only that for which we are looking. And thinking—well that’s hard 
work—but if the mind is free from the odds and ends it can do a better job. 


If the ideas and facts that are important to the problem at hand can be brought out 
for use and if you know where the other facts and ideas are put down for your use as 
needed, you can certainly come closer to a good solution to your problem. 


So what is the point of all this? We at Britannica Junior believe these things to be 
true and are trying to provide young people with a method of organizing their 
forgetting-remembering system. We have organized a goodly portion of the knowledge 
of the world needed by children into one set. We have done an organized job of forgetting 
for the children by not even including the myriad of things that no longer have any 
bearing on today or tomorrow. 


In fact we have recently added to our staff, Don A. Walter, as managing editor 
of Britannica Junior. Dr. Walter has spent the last twenty-five years working in education 
trying to sort out that part of the old that was unnecessary and adding from the new 
that which has meaning to young minds. 


So we do forgetting-remempering, organized on a big scale; big as history itself 
down through the ages; big as the world today with all its complexities. That’s our business, 
and I believe you'll find it good business for you too. 


Sincerely, 





John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 


JRR:lk 
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EDITORIAL 





The editorial notebook currently resembles the family attic. It’s 
difficult to account for the quantity of items stored away, and even 
more difficult to remember why some of them were stored in the 


first place. 


So, it must be culled. Getting under way, however, is like that 
sortie on the attic: you gingerly uncover a file of old letters and, 
after the first shock of recognition, cover them up again. Nothing 
On to almanacs, broken skis, and the 


can be done about that. 
living room screen you suffered without last 
summer—what’s it doing in the attic? Then 
there’s that orange juice squeezer, sure to be 
an enigma to the current generation bred on 
frozen foods. Next a coffee pot, which, upon 
prolonged and thoughtful examination, seems 
to be perfectly serviceable. Why isn’t it in the 
kitchen? 

So with the notebook. We pick over items— 
at one time bright as swords—and soon get lost 
trying to bring them back to their former lustre. 
There’s a query on libraries in submarines and 
a quotation from an old issue of Connecticut 
Libraries: “A submarine usually carries one hun- 
dred and fifty titles of popular interest and some 
fifty technical volumes always retained aboard.” 
It had simply never occurred to us that there 
were libraries on undersea craft. Yet what 
better place to put an expansive banquet for 
the mind than in the limited quarters of a metal 
leviathan. 

We find an item on small publishing houses 
owned by librarians. Two are The Scarecrow 
Press and The Shoestring Press, the former 
owned by Ralph Shaw, director of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Library, and the 
latter by John Ottemiller, associate librarian, 
Yale University Library, Mrs. John Ottemiller, 
and Robert Metzdorf, also of the Yale Library. 
These two houses of colorful name generally 
publish valuable material in limited fields. Our 
notebook asks if there are other librarian-pub- 
lishers and concludes with the facetious thought 
that here’s one way for librarians to get exactly 
the kind of books they need. 

The entries draw our eyes on and on. We 
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read a note on housekeeping from a small, 
impoverished library: “We cannot help being 
poor but we can be clean. We may be too 
poor to paint, but we are not too proud to 
whitewash.” This entry concludes simply with 
an exclamation point and the words “Library 
Services Bill.” * i 

We stumble on a sentence apparently con- 
veying a thought about book lists. “Making a 
list of ‘best books’ is a rather popular pastime. 
This exercise rivals chess in the variety of at- 
tacks possible. Can anything be done about 
it?” We puzzle over this for some time only 
to conclude reluctantly that the sentence is ours 
and that we must have had something in mind 
when it was written, though heaven knows 
what. 

Another item lists several quotations having 
to do with Intellectual Freedom. One of them 
comes, most appropriately, from a book pub- 
lisher’s catalog: “So long as our own books are 
not burned, so long as no one dictates to us 
what we can and cannot read, write, and pub- 
lish, we are free men living in a world which 
contains more of hope than of fear. Perhaps, 
indeed, we never had it so good.” (Funk and 
Wagnalls Co., Fall, 1953.) 

Housecleaning a notebook sadly reminds us 
of human slavery to the rigid round of the 
clock. Dozens of items must fall under its 
guillotine and even the brightest of them may 
never shine abroad. Yet we find one which 
gives a spark of hope to all the others: “Some- 
time, perhaps in April 1954,” the note reads, 
“let’s talk about Adult Education.” 
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MEMO TO MEMBERS 


President Ludington's Midwinter 1954 Report to Council included the following 
statement from the Special Committee on the Appointment of a Librarian of Congress 
which will be of interest to all members of ALA. 


REPORT ON SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 


As soon as it was known that Dr. Luther Evans was resigning his post as Librar- 
ian of Congress to become Director General of UNESCO, President Robert B. 

Downs appointed a special A.L.A. committee to offer its services to the Presi- 
dent in selecting the next Librarian of Congress. The committee included the 


following: 
Keyes D. Metcalf, Director Ralph Ulveling, Director 
Harvard University Libraries Detroit Public Library 
A.L.A. President, 1942-43 A.L.A. President, 1945-46 
Ralph Munn, Director Louis R. Wilson, Director Emeritus 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh Graduate Library School, U. of Chicago 
A.L.A. President, 1939-40 A.L.A. President, 1935-36 
Paul North Rice, Librarian Flora B. Ludington, Librarian 
Wesleyan University Library Mount Holyoke College Library 
A.L.A. President, 1947-48 A.Lebe President, 1953-54 


The committee met in Los Angeles in June 1953 and sent a letter to President 
Eisenhower requesting an opportunity to confer with him on the essential. qual- 
ifications for this important position. This letter was acknowledged by 
Charles F. Willis, Jr., Special Assistant at the White House, who expressed 
interest in the views and suggestions of the group, and asked us to get in 
touch with him. 


The following members of the Committee: Keyes D. Metcalf, Ralph Mum, and 
Paul N. Rice and I, met in Washington in mid-July. We went to the White 
House on July 15th, talked with Mr. Willis and left with him a statement of 
qualifications, (published in the A.L.A. Bulletin for September 1953), and 
the names of six librarians who, in our opinion, were well qualified for the 
position. While in Washington, calls were made on the senate and house mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on the Library. A week later we were consulted 
by telephone regarding two persons who, in our opinion, did not meet the ~ 
professional qualifications. 


Realizing that Congress was about to reconvene and with continued concern 
regarding the pending nomination of the Librarian of Congress, the committee 
met again in New York on January 2nd to discuss ways and means to help bring 
about the appointment of a qualified librarian. 


Mr. Metcalf and I met in Washington on Jamary 4th with representatives of 
the National Academy of Sciences, the National Research Council, the American 
Council on Education, the Social Science Research Council, the American 
Council of Learned Societies. This group reviewed our statement of qualifi- 
cations and drafted its own statement which reinforces and amplifies the 

e American Library Association statement. This statement and additional names 
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of persons, all with experience in library administration, were presented to 
the Honorable Sherman Adams, Assistant to the President, in the afternoon. 


In accordance with the pledge made to the White House in July, the American 
Library Association committee has not revealed the names of the librarians 
who have been suggested. They represent a varlety of experience in public, 
university, state and national library administration. In making its sug- 
gestions the special A.L.A. committee has paid attention to professional 
ability, experience in library administration, and qualities of statesman- 
ship and leadership. Since the law requires that appointments in the 
Library of Congress be made solely with reference to... fitness, we have 
assumed that the appointment of the Librarian would be on the seme basis. 


The Committee is keeping in close touch with the situation. In case action 
seems desirable we have made plans to get in touch with one librarian in 
each state, asking him to telegraph his senators and to get others to do 
likewise. 


We haye reason to hope that the President will nominate an outstanding 
librarian to direct our National Library. 


February 4, 1954 i Flore B. Ludington 


"NOTES If a well-qualified. ‘practicing librarian has been appointed by the time 
this reaches you, or later, the Committee hopes you will- express your approval 
to your Senators and Representatives. 


“New York!s munici broadcasting stat presented its 2nd Annual Book 
Festival, March 21 to March 27, with almost 100 special programs devoted to 
books. The 1953 Book Festival was so enthusiastically received that WNYC has 
decided to make the festival an annual event. Of particular interest to librar- 
ians outside the New York City area is the fact that radio stations all over the 
country that are members of the National Association of Educational Broadcasters 


can obtain tape recordings of the Book Festival programs for rebroadcast locally. 


If you are interested, write WNYC or Miss Margaret W. Dudley, American Book 
Publishers Council, 2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


The Fund for Adult Education has announced the names of the recipients of Study 
Awards, Scholarships and Fellowships made on the recommendation of its National 
, Committee on Study Grants. These awards are for study and field practice for 


periods up to one year beginning after March 1. The following librarians received 


awards: Herbert Goldhor, Mrs. Helen F. Hirson, Margaret Johnson, Mrs. Annie Lou 


MePheeters, Margaret Monroe, Mrs. Inkeri Rank, C. Walter Stone, Laurence Tomlinson, 


Mrs. Ruth Vine Tyler, Irving A. Verschoor, Ellen L. Walsh, Mrs. Nell B. Wright. 


Five librarians received awards in December (See ALA Bulletin, January 1954, 

pe 13). These awards are for the purpose of improving the effectiveness of 

. volunteers and professionals concerned with the liberal education'of adults. 
If the program of awards becomes available for another year announcement will 

be made in the Bulletin. : 


. David H. Clift 
March 12, 1954 i Executive Secretary 
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Bulletin | Adult Education 
Issue 


Preface 


THIRTY YEARS AGO the executive board of the American Library Association appointed a Com- 
mission on the Library and Adult Education. If a great many members had not been concerned 
about the subject, such a commission should not have been appointed. That concern has been 
continuous and has resulted in changes in the concept of the library’s role in the community. . 

This issue of the ALA Bulletin, then, might be expected to outline the history of the adult 
education movement in libraries, and to highlight some of the accomplishments in the field during 
the past thirty years: This it does. Adult education from the library point of view, however, 
does not lend itself to neat packaging. It defies definition. It creates honest difference of opinion, 
It breaks across institutional and organizational lines. It resists evaluation, and presents dif- 
culties for research. Therefore, this issue looks to the future as well as to the past and deals 
with immediate problems for which there are no easy solutions. 

During the past five years foundation grants have enabled the American Library Association 
to experiment with various types of programs in the field. The success of these experiments has 
already extended adult education in the demonstration areas, has provided a fund of information 
on the subject, and has proved that the size of the library is not necessarily a factor in the 
development of meaningful adult education activities. 

Using the Survey of Adult Education in Public Libraries as a guide, the Adult Education 
Board has been defining problem areas of greatest urgency in order to develop a long range 
plan for further experiments. After a preliminary scrutiny the following areas were listed: 
1) the training of adequate personnel, 2) the extension of the use of audio-visual materials, 3) the 
evaluation of programs, methods, and results, 4) the publication of suitable materials and 5) the 
analysis of community needs and resources. Many boards, committees, and other units of ALA 
are deeply interested in the needs in these areas, and are ready to work closly with the Adult 
Education Board to meet them. ` i 

At this point in the history of libraries adult education has become the concern and respon- 
sibility of all. This issue of the ALA Bulletin provides the membership with an overview of 
developments so far and with the persistent questions for which all librarians and trustees must 
seek the answers. Distinguished and busy people have contributed to the issue out of the intensity 
of their belief in the need for further development of the adult education function of the 
American library. Their contributions mark an anniversary, and introduce a new era. 


Ruru Warncke, Chairman 
Adult Education Board, 1954 
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The Elusive Thing Called Aduit Education 


Harry A. OVERSTREET 


EpucatIon is so basic to our American enter- 
prise that it is now a major institution. How 
important it has become is symbolized by the 
fact that in most of our communities—particu- 
larly in the smaller ones—the school house 
stands preeminent. We look with admiration at 
the clean-cut, impressive modernity of what 
used to be the humblest, littlest, shabbiest 
structure in the landscape. 

But the American school house, by and large, 
is for juveniles. Is this, too, a symbol, though 
in reverse—a symbol, namely, that in our cul- 
ture we assume that education is for the young; 
that the adult’can skate along on what he has? 

Yet as we drive into one or another com- 
munity, what do we see? A church spire—two, 
three, a half dozen. Presumably adult minds 
do some kind of thinking there. In some cases, 
the thinking may be purely “rote” (as it still is 
in some classrooms): the repeating of formulas; 
the mass intonation of accepted truths. But in 
others, the thinking may be pretty deep-reach- 
ing—about principles of life and ways of han- 
dling perplexing problems. So there they are, 
the spires, indicating “adult minds at work,” 


author and lecturer, has been 
actively engaged in adult 
education for more than 
twenty-five years. Until his 
retirement in 1939, Mr. 
Overstreet was head, Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, College of the City 
of New York. Since then he 
has lectured widely through- 
out the country. His recent 
books include The Mature 
Mind, The Great Enterprise, 





HARRY A. and the most recent one, 
OVERSTREET written jointly with his wife, 
‘Bonaro Overstreet, called 
The Mind Alive. 
APRIL, £954 


At the outskirts of the town, a sign: “Rotary 
meets on Wednesdays; Kiwanis on Fridays,” 
etc. In the lobby of the hotel: “League of 
Women Voters at 2 p.m.; A.A.U.W, at 8 p.m.” 
On the bulletin board of the local high school: 
“Evening Classes for Adults.” In a building of 
its own, a public library, with adults going in 
and out, carrying books. 

Education for children and adolescents is 
easy to spot on the American landscape. Adult 
education is harder to locate, And for a very 
good reason. Because adults have to negotiate 
life in a changing world, adult education has to 
remain the most flexible and uninstitutionalized 
of all our educational ventures. 

Children, for the most part, have the primary 
need to be educated into the certainties of 
custom and information: “Fold your napkin;” 
“c-a-t spells cat;” “two'plus two equals four.” 
Adults, on the other hand, grown out of their 
childhood paradise, must tussle with the un- 
certainties. This is why the education of adults 
cannot easily be boxed into a school curricu- 
lum. Inevitably it moves out into a meeting of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce; or a Rotary 
luncheon-and-speech; or a sermon; or a PTA 
discussion; or a debate at the local forum. 

Adult education, in short, has to be as un- 
rigid, varied, and “out there” as life itself. 
Hence it must exist both inside and outside the 
structured institutions of learning. 

At any given time and in any given locality, 
adult education is best defined by the areas in 
which adults, hampered by their own lack of 
understanding, are called upon to think more 
clearly and act more effectively. If we look 
closely at our present-day world, we find a 


number of such areas where new thinking and 


more effective action are called for. These 
have become the problem-spots of our con- 
temporary life. It is in them, we realize, that 
the adult must come intelligently alive if he is 
e 
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to grow into a responsible maturity. 

‘he ‘first of these problem-areas is that of 
mental health. It becomes terrifyingly apparent 
to us now that a sound society must begin at 
home. Events during two world wars and their 
aftermaths have taught us that social, political 
and economic aberrations don’t come out of the 
heavens but out of the befuddled and/or dis- 
torted minds and hearts of men. Happily, as 
we begin to learn this, we also learn that we 
now know more about the hearts and minds of 
men—how they get to'be what they are—than 
we have ever known before. f 

Topmost among our adult concerns, then, ïs 
the learning of how we can become human 
beings who are safe to have around. We need 
to know this as parents—how we can open up 
creative possibilities for our children rather 
than block their way into life; as husbands and 
wives—how we can open up creative possibili- 
ties for each other; as teachers—how we can 
help along the growth processes in the im- 
mature; as employers~how we can make the 

_work-and-earning life into a mutually creative 
partnership rather than a dog fight; as em- 
ployees—how we,can discover satisfaction in 
productive cooperation and in social contribu- 
tion; as legislators and political executives—how 
we can organize the relationships of free men 
so that constructive peace shall prevail. 

When Socrates said, “Know thyself,” there 
was as yet little information to know with. 
Nowadays we look gratefully upon a half cen- 
tury of psychological: exploration that now 
makes ignorance about ourselves into an inex- 
cusable defect of character. Also, as we have 
learned the havoc wrought by psychological 
mis-growths, and the creative possibilities 

` opened up by psychological re-growth, we 
realize that a concern about the mental and 
emotional health of ourselves has become a pri- 
mary adult obligation. 

Our second problem-area has been formed 
out of another urgent realization: namely, that 
we must become intelligently world-minded or 
blunder into world suicide. But how does one 
become world-minded? Obviously, not by 
talking political abstractions about “world citi- 
zenship” and a “planetary outlook.” The prob- 
lem of achieving world-mindedness is deeply 
and bafflingly psychological: how can we learn 
to move into a new orientation of ourselves, so 
that we can “feel” the world beyond our na- 
tional boundaries with an understanding, affec- 
tion, and a will to be “part of” as moving—or 
at least as relatively moving—as our feeling for 
our own land? ; 

e 
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This, indeed, is a good deal to ask of us who 
have been conditioned to national loyalties. 
But, as, today, the “bell tolls,” it tolls for all of 
us. The funeral processions move down the 
lanes and roadways of the world; and we have 
now the solemn need to re-educate our minds 
along world lines. There has been little educa- 
tional precedent for this. The Stoics made a 
brave stab at it; but they have little to offer 
for our kind of world. The Christian tradition 
speaks of the brotherhood of man; but as yet 
it has been little more than a speaking. The 
problem is challengingly new: how are we to 
become far more widely and actively oriented 
in our world? 

Closely related to this problem of world re- 
orientation is that of attitudes toward our basic 
life resources. For thousands of years we have 
felt little or no responsibility toward these. We 
have had the infant’s relationship: taking and 
asking no questions. Today, however, question 
marks are written large all over the world: in 
eroded fields, worn out soil, denuded forests, 
dust storms, floods, tumble-down shacks, stink- 
ing slums, starving people—and finally, the 
atom split for the destruction of fellow men. 
The story is told of an English prisoner of war 
who, during the days of our Revolution, was 
imprisoned on the banks of the James River. 
Seeing the yellow-red waters of the James 
ous the soil of Virginia past his cell, he 
could not stand this sight of the land “bleeding 
to death”; and he begged to be removed to . 
some interior place. Every adult needs to de- 
velop something of this same sensitivity to the 
misuses of our material and human resources. 
The education of the adult, in short, must in- 
clude an awakening of moral responsibility to 
conserve and foster rather than to exploit. 
Also it must include some understanding of 
how this can be done. It makes little differ- 
ence how the adult comes to this sense of obli- 
gation—in a classroom or through a conversa- 
tion; out of an article or a book; through a 
sermon or through some agency’s plea for help. 
If he is to be safely an adult, he will have to 
learn how he and his fellows must care about 
material and human resources. 

Again, the adult today—unlike his grand- 
father or even his father—is:made aware that 
striking population changes have been occur- 
ring. Two things seem to be clear: (1) that 
dependent groups—children and the old—are 
increasing faster than productive groups; (2) 
that life-expectancy has become longer. These 
two facts require us to think in new ways: how 
to increase productivity in the productive years 
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(lest dependency outstrip our resources); how 
to provide employment alternatives for the re- 
tirement years (lest uncreative idleness break 
the human spirit). 

Both of these problems are on the doorstep 
of every adult. He can be stupid about them 
or wise. He can open his mind to possibilities 
of greater productivity in his society; or he can 
block the way to it. He can intelligently plan 
for the retirement years, or be pushed into 
them unprepared and against his will. What- 
ever he does, he will have, as an adult, to come 
to terms with these problems that a rapidly 
changing world has thrust into his lap. 

Oviously, no survey of our problem areas can 
omit the newly arrived threat of communism. 
Communism is a baffling threat because it 
comes with great promises, but with promises 
it cannot fulfill. It promises to rid the world 
of “capitalistic exploitation” and to give to the 
worker the just rewards of his toil. It cannot 
fulfill these promises, first, because it persists 
in remaining in ignorance of profound ad- 
vances made in our economic life; second, be- 
cause it takes from its followers the one in- 
indispensable means of solving problems; 
namely, free minds. 

We need, as adults, to understand com- 
munism both as an illusory promise and a 
threat to the freedoms of life. But we need 
also to understand the inroads it has made 
among our own people: how it has lured cer- 
tain minds by its specious humanitarianism; 
how, because of its underground, infiltrating 
skill, it has brought subversion into our midst; 
how it has made us suspicious of one another; 
and how, in many cases, it has even weakened 
our hold on our own principles of freedom, 

Here, again, the education of the adult can 
proceed in many ways. It would be pedantic 
to propose that the only way is to organize 
“classes” all over the land devoted to the ex- 
posure of the dangers of communism. The 
education of the adult in this area will have to 
be mostly self-education: a will to find out the 
facts about this new threat; in the case of accu- 
sations of his fellows, an honest demand for the 
evidence; and finally, a refusal to be stampeded 
by gossip and anonymous rumor. One thing 
is sure: the American adult will not properly 
educate his mind in, this area if he depends 
merely upon his own preconceived opinions; 
the tales he hears; or reports in the newspapers. 
To confront maturely this major threat of our 
age, the adult will have to take time out to 
become an informed mind—which means that 

he will have to go to the reliable sources of 
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information. Either this, or he himself, re- 
maining ignorant, becomes a danger-spot with- 
in his own society. 

Again, in the face of this threat’ of com- 
munism, we realize that we ourselves, as 
Americans, have a constructive job to do. 
Communism, we have said, makes promises 
that it cannot fulfill. But as the poet, Mac- 
Leish, has said: “America is promises.” Our 
own national adventure started as the promise 
that “all men” would be recognized as “created 
equal,” with “unalienable rights to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” It is this initial 
promise of ours that must, in this crisis-time, 
be renewed and strengthened. To keep the 
promise will be no child’s play. It takes us 
into deep problems of human adjustment—na- 


tional, racial, religious, economic. Only 
awakened adults can walk intelligently in those 
deep places of perplexity. 


One thing, however, that will help us to 
carry out our democratic intention will be to 
free our minds of worn-out economic stereo- 
types and slogans. These have long since made 
fruitful thinking in this area almost an impos- 
sibility. Most people are still glib with such 
phrases as “capitalistic exploitation,” “wage 
slavery,” “the powerful few and the powerless 
many”; or, on the other side, “labor domina- 
tion,” “destrucion of free enterprise,” “creeping 
socialism.” When we use a phrases, many 
of us are unaware that we are talking about 
what doesn’t any more exist; about an economic 
past that is already dead—and that we have not 
yet learned to bury our dead. 

Many of us are beginning to learn how- 
ever, that one of the most striking things that 
has been happening among us has been a civi- 
lizing, forward movement of our economic life. 
The “ruthless capitalism” of the 1890’s and 
thereabouts no longer exists as the typical form 
of American business and industry. The sheer 
overweight of power on the side that made 
“exploitation” a tragic reality has pretty much 
passed out of the picture. A new and more 
soundly balanced economic way of life seems 
to have come into existence—so recently, in fact, 
and so unobtrusively, that it has not yet even 
been named. We still call our system—or let it 
be called—“capitalism.” But the capitalism that 
Karl Marx, working away in the British Mu- 
seum, conceived (and out of which the Com- 
munists today make their vituperation) is itself 
a museum piece. - 

As adults, we all need to know this; for only 
as we know it can we talk economic sense to 
one another. To be sure, our as yet unnamed 
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economic system—or system-in-the-making—is 
still worlds from being perfect; but if we are to 
talk economics at all—and such talk, happily, is 
a major adult sport—we ought certainly to talk 
it with some understanding of the new facts of 
economic life, 

So much for a few of the problem-areas of 
our time. If we were to draw up a “curricu- 
lum” for adult education we would have to in- 
clude all of them. But we would have to in- 
clude still others. Here is a baffling one, 
obvious to every adult who has tried to think 
about human and civie problems. Our man- 
made world (where these problems cluster) 
gets more and more complex. In the complex- 
ity of it all, we ourselves get more bewildered 
and helpless. How can we expect to become 
competent adult minds in a world where the 
mind itself has to give up the struggle to under- 
stand just because there are too many things 
it is called upon to understand? 

It would be a mind-stretching experience if 
every adult could come to terms with this 
problem that is everybody’s problem. As he 
grappled with it, might he not learn that if he 
could achieve competent knowledge in one 
major problem-area—in human relations, say, or 
world-relations; in problems of old age or of 
juvenile delinquency—he would probably be 
less confused and helpless in relation to other 
problem-areasP Would he not (having learned 
to think with accuracy in one area) get the 
“feel” of what a competent approach to prob- 
lems is like? 

Here is another problem-area, that of mass- 
communication. How shall the adult best ac- 
commodate himself to and make use of print, 
radio, movies, television, etc? He is sur- 
rounded by these. Is he to be their passive 
victim; or can he learn to take them in hand 
and purposefully use their potentialities? 

Finally, there is the profoundly searching 
question put to all of us: How and where are 
we, as modern-minded adults, to find the spirit- 
ual’ underpinnings for our life? Much water 
has flowed under the bridges since great proph- 
ets spoke of the supreme devotions of life. 
Since then we have made ourselves a new 
earth; but at the same time we have gently but 
firmly dimmed out the old heaven. A new and 
not altogether clear sophistication has taken the 
place of the old spiritual simplicities. What, 
now, are the things we need to believe? What 
are the high goals we need to pursue? What 
are the sure foundations? 

We are writing about adult education; but 
here, suddenly, we find ourselves within the 
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concerns of religion. Yet if these are the que: 
tions discussed by religion, then religion itse 
is deeply involved in adult education. 

To sum it all up: adult education is wher 
we find it. Where we find it is wherever tl 
adult—by himself or with his fellows, unde 
instruction or instructing himself, listening to 
lecture or searching in a library for a book thi 
will answer his questions—is struggling to thin 
clearly in some area where he still thinks m 
clearly; where he is learning to act with sens 
and effectiveness in situations in which he 
still awkward and uncertain. 

Adult education, in fine, is not somethin 
done in some one place and'in some one wa’ 
It is in all places where the adult mind is ber 
on growing out of ignorance, perplexity an 
ineptitude. 

A society where this sort of thing is takir 
place among multitudes is a healthy societ 
On the other hand, where it scarcely goes on : 
all, the society is mentally and spiritually wit] 
out vitality. I have just come across the fo 
lowing sentence: “One research group (amor 
publishers) found that 72 million America: 
-almost half the population—never read 
book.” The figures may not be accurate—an 
probably are not—for who can make an author 
tative estimate of so unreachable a thing : 
the reading habits of a nation? But if the 
are even remotely true, they tell a sad sto 
about many adult minds. The reading of bool 
is certainly not the only way of the mind 
aliveness; but we might venture to guess th 
if minds are truly alive, they will seek o! 
books. For books are the human race recoun 
ing its memorable experiences; confronting i 
problems; searching for solutions; drawing tl 
blueprints of its futures. To read books is o1 
way of growing along with one’s fellows-i 
growth, 

But again a warning: it is only one wa 
Another is listening to lectures; or joining 
group discussions; or venturing on some soci 
project. The way of the mind’s growing, 
short, is as various as life itself. When, ther 
fore, we set out to look for adult education v 
need to look for it all over the human lan 
scape. What we look for is signs of the minc 
aliveness. Those signs are found wherever tl 
individual moves into areas where new que 
tions clamor for attention; where the answe 
are not all in; where creative re-thinking neer 
to be done. 

In tree life, we speak of “growing tips.” ] 
adult life, the growing tips are found whe 
questions seek answers. 
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The Library and Adult Education 


RALPH A, ULVELING 


THE PACE at which a new movement makes 
progress is not ipso facto a measure of the va- 
lidity of the movement nor a gauge of the 
probability of its ultimate success. John Chan- 
cellor, writing in 1930 of the course which the 
public library’s role in adult education might 
take, said, 


“. .. the very fact of slow growth should itself 
be an encouragement. Things taken up quickly 
and with whirlwind enthusiasm are as quickly 
dropped, oftentimes.” 


The reasons for this are not difficult to under- 


stand. Projects which lend themselves to quick- 


comprehension and easy solutions rarely have 
enough significance to sustain continuing effort. 
Adult education on the other hand is concerned 
with the complexities of human interests, of 
human motivations, and of human needs which 
often are not even recognized as needs by the 
people who can benefit most from it. Con- 
fronted with such intangibles it is well that the 
early methods developed by librarians to 
achieve fulfillment of their responsibility to 
adult education had never become fixed. They 
are not today. So, despite the fact that the 
public library’s place in adult education has 
grown enormously in vitality and scope, it 
has not yet reached maturity. I hope it never 
will. 

The philosophy behind it, however, is con- 
stant for it is still expressed in the general terms 
of objectives—of developing in people fuller, 
more meaningful lives in their aad relation- 
ships from the family outward; as citizens; and, 
in their enjoyment of leisure time pursuits. 

Looking backward to 1924 we now can see 
that public libraries have gone far. In that 
year when the American Library Association 
formally accepted its responsibilities in the 
Adult Education movement by accepting a 
Carnegie Corporation grant of $24,000 and 
appointing the Commission on the Library and 
Adult Education there was little to build on— 
little in understanding of the problem, in meth- 
ods, in real. interest by the members at large. 
Many felt that it was just an appendage added 
to “real” library service and that the skill and 
energy of librarians might better be devoted 
to the making of guides, keys, indexes and ex- 
tracts. John Cotten Dana was one of these, but 
not the only one. Others in an even later 
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period were quite as resistant to certain mani- 
festations of the movement. But the Adult 
Education Board continued through many dis- 
couraging years to push the development of 
the nebulous ideal and to press for widened 
acceptance of it. During the 1930’s at the 
Board’s instigation there was issued a growing 
body of literature. These fine publications, 
largely the work of John Chancellor and a few 
others, are still the best basic materials we have 
on the subject. By the latter half of this period 
a most significant change took place—construc- 
tive thinking and developments having their 
origin in “the field” began to show. Thus the 
period of pioneering and establishment ended 
and an era of substantial development along 
many fronts began; internal reorganization of 
staffs and materials were launched, new forms 
of communication were utilized, and new meth- 
ods for inspiring people and working with them 
on a group basis were tested and adopted. 
These changes were so extensive and so varied 
that in this article only selected examples can 
be cited. 


Internal Reorganization 

1. The first recognizable effort by public li- 
braries in adult education was the establish- 
ment of reader’s advisory service. From a 
small beginning in 1926 when it existed in only 
seven large libraries it spread until by 1935 it 
was rather generally accepted. The work of 
these “specialists” was largely centered around 
the preparation of specially tailored reading 
lists for individual patrons. In an effort to 
broaden this type of directed guidance, ALA 
had prepared and published a long series of 
essay-bibliographies on different subjects under 
the series title Reading with a Purpose. B 

1939, however, both were seriously quegtidnes: 
The publications could not be revised easily and 
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hence they could not be kept up to date. But 
equally handicapping was the fact that they 
were prepared for mass use and thus they al- 
lowed little or no latitude for differences in 
the individual's ability or approach to a subject. 
At the same time, the reader’s advisory service 
was too limited because being æ function of 
only a small number of specialists its influence 
reached too few people. At that time, in De- 
troit, and later in other libraries as well, the 
feeling grew that the library’s place in adult 
education could not be realized unless the work 
was based not on one or two individuals in the 
library, but on a well-qualified staf. As a 
result in-service training programs were de- 
veloped to train librarians in techniques of the 
interview, of guidance work, and of book selec- 
tion from ‘the standpoint of a book’s usability 
in this work rather than from subject content 
and competance of the author. Quickly li- 
brary schools began to re-examine their cur- 
riculums and to re-orient them away from tech- 
niques and procedures to the philosophical 
. approach with greater emphasis on the educa- 
tional purposes and ‘processes of libraries. 
Though the millennium is still far off the direc- 
tion of travel has been changed completely. 
This holds tremendous’ deoarce or the 
future. , 

2. Slower to come to fruition than the changes 
just cited was a proposal for adapting book 
arrangements in public libraries to their adult 
education objectives. Historically it was clear 
that when public libraries were first established 
.they copied: the classification systems used by 
their older antecedents, the university libraries. 
These were ill-designed for achieving an educa- 
tional objective calling for broad gauge devel- 
opment of people as opposed to specialized 
investigation of a subject. Clearly it seemed 
that, for public libraries, the books should be 


arranged not by subject content but by motiva- 


tions in people’s lives. That plan was proposed 
by the writer of this article on September 6, 
1936 and was christened “Reader Interest Clas- 
sification” by John Chancellor in a brief com- 
ment on it which appeared in the ALA Bulletin 
for December of 1937. At the time, Lyman 
Bryson hailed the new proposal but was skepti- 
cal regarding its acceptance. When opportu- 
nity permitted, it was developed and tried, 
first on a small experimental basis in the Main 
Library’s Home Reading Department, and then 
was established in one after another of the 
branch libraries. As the system now has spread 
far beyond the laboratory library it gives prom- 
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ise of becoming still another element in the re- 
orientation of library resources to adult educa- 
tion service by public libraries. 


8. The third element in reorganization may not 
have been inspired by zeal for furthering adult 
education services but it is contributing to it 
significantly nevertheless. Ever since the close 
of World War II the time consuming mass 
routines connected with the loaning and re- 
turning of millions of books have been under- 
going radical changes. Charging systems are 
being mechanized, registration files are being 
simplified and reduced or eliminated entirely as 
at the Wayne County Library and all allied 
record controls are being streamlined. It is 
almost a truism that when libraries effect per- 
sonnel savings in these ways they never sur- 


“render the positions in their budgets. Rather 


they are utilized in other ways. This impor- 
tant change which is only now assuming major 
proportions is producing uncounted numbers 
of workers, nearly all of whom are now being 
funnelled, or should be, into adult education 
activities. This fact alone represents an addi- 
tional investment of major proportions being 
added now by libraries to this important work. 
Its best potential, however, can not be realized 
without a strong adult education office at ALA 
Headquarters. We have only to look back to 
the 1940’s to understand this. 

During much of that decade the American 
Library Association directed its major emphasis 
toward international affairs and left the Adult 
Education Board without the implementation 
of sufficient headquarters personnel or funds 
to forward its work. Though progress by li- 
braries in the field continued, the fruitfulness 
of each new effort was lessened from year to 
year because of the lack of an active central 


„agent prepared to cross fertilize within the pro- 


fession. That situation in Chicago is on the 
way to being corrected thanks to the interest 
and support of the Fund for Adult Education. 
So for the first time since 1924 the conditions 
on most fronts are right: ALA with a strong 
Public Libraries Division and with funds avail- 
able from the Fund for Adult Education, is 
prepared to function aggressively in the Adult 
Education movement; individual libraries are 
not only better equipped with experienced 
staffs to explore and develop new types of 
projects, but public library services generally 
are oriented in the right direction; interest in 
the effort is high in library schools and in the 
operating personnel across the country. With 
this combination of conditions we may well find 
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that our past in adult education has been but a 
prelude, 


Communication Utilized 

While it was recognized early that some edu- 
cational value could derive from methods of 
communication other than printed materials, 
the use of films and recordings has won general 
acceptance by libraries only within recent 
years. As late as 1942 when Gerald Mc- 
Donald’s Educational Motion Pictures and Li- 
braries, was published, only three public li- 
braries had provided films as a part of their 
services. Seven years later, in March, 1949, 
fifty-six libraries circulated 22,554 films, which 
were viewed by a total audience of 1,579,880 
persons. But in March, 1958, another four 
years later, this had more than doubled: 70,314 
films were viewed by 8,728,428 persons. 

Today that function by public libraries is so 
, fully accepted that their only concern is: first, 

how to make this expensive service available 
to the smaller institutions that could not pos- 
sibly afford to purchase the ‘stock they need, 
and second, how to use the films most effective- 
ly. A solution to the former is being developed 
successfully through cooperative effort, that is, 
film circuits which are jointly supported by a 
number of libraries. That plan, highly success- 
ful though it is in some areas, has limitations 
which may likely never be overcome for other 
areas until state libraries recognize their re- 
sponsibility in the matter and act upon it. The 
second concern—how to use the films most 
effectively—has not been adequately resolved. 
There is general agreement that while some 
educational values accrue from the use of films 
without discussion, much to be preferred is the 
use of films as a basis for discussion or in com- 
bination with books. However, the develop- 
ment of techniques for such discussions are 
still in their infancy. This is a phase of adult 
education work requiring substantial investi- 
gation. 

Because the film is a very powerful medium 
for influencing people it can be a real boon to 
the whole adult education effort. But for the 
same reason more than usual care must be 
exercised by librarians in making their selec- 
tions. Without ever making a false statement 
producers can, by devices at their disposal— 
by certain sound effects designed to play on 
people’s emotions, or by juxtaposing unrelated 
incidents—create impressions with viewers of 
the picture which have a propogandistic ob- 
jective rather than an educational one. As 
contrasted with the extensive tools and litera- 
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ture for book selection, to date too little has 
been written and perhaps too little has actually 
been done on, the whole: subject of selection 
standards for films as library materials. 

In the field of recordings more attention is 
being given to their utilization but this entire 
area has not developed with the speed of the 
film. Quite likely recordings will never be as 
important educationally as films but their po- 
tential is as yet only partially explored. This 
should be done in a directed way and not allow 
the service to continue its Topsy-like growth. 

The next big non-print frontier for libraries 
to exploit is educational television. True, it is 
not within the framework of the traditional li- 
brary services. Neither were recordings or 
films a few years ago. Now, however, it has 
become possible to project the finest maps, the 


-rarest manuscripts, the most telling graphs and 


charts, in fact, the best of everything a library 
has, directly into thousands of homes and to 
tens of thousands of people. The opportunity 
is so tremendous that the best efforts of indi- 
vidual libraries and the best efforts of the Pub- 
lic Libraries Division of ALA should be joined 
in a gigantic effort to develop its adult educa- 
tion potential before other patterns for these 
new stations become entrenched. This I urge 
be given a high priority at this time. 


Group Work 


The public library, from its very inception, 
has worked with individuals on an individual 
basis. In this age when virtually no other 
agency is geared to this kind of personalized 
service we should recognize it as a great heri- 
tage for our institutions, something of which 
we may be proud. That fact, however, did not 
deter librarians from adding something more, 
work with groups. Evidences are legion of 
pioneer work with many special organizations, 
such as labor organizations, women’s study 
clubs, and church groups. As conditions have 
changed other groups have been brought into 
the purview of public library adult education 
activities. Outstanding examples are the de- 
velopment of programs for young people, for 
the aging—as at Cleveland and now in other 
places—and for displaced persons. These reflect 
the library’s awareness of and ability to identify 
itself helpfully with the social problems which 
show in community life. It is this ability to 
widen our institutional programs as the needs 
and interests of people have widened that has 
kept library adult education programs vital 
and growing. 
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In the past fifteen years another form of 
group work has come prominently to the fore. 
Not content to exert educational influence only 
by direct personal contact with individuals, the 
public library has sought out and developed 
means for reaching far vaster audiences by 
guiding and directing leaders of groups. Pro- 
gram planning institutes such as those de- 
scribed in Prospecting for Library Patrons, and 
the Leadership Training Institute in Baltimore, 
now make it possible to project the library’s 
educational] influence, through the presidents 
and program chairmen of slabs to vastly larger 
numbers of people than could ever be reached 
by direct contact. Though this effort has 
become far reaching in women’s organizations 
it has as yet scarcely touched the thousands of 
men’s service clubs, most of which meet weekly. 
The latter groups present an opportunity for 
which no suitable pattern of action has yet 
been developed broadly. 

The newest type of group work, and one of 
the most satisfying, is the erion group or- 
ganized around specified readings with all par- 
ticipants using the same material as a point of 
focus. This trend set in, motion by the Great 
Books program has led to the development on 
a large scale of other discussion programs such 
as The American Heritage, Great Men and 
Great Issues, and World Politics programs. 
Strangely, when Frederich ale of the Car- 
negie Corporation, back in 1929, suggested 
that in addition to reading lists and guidance, 
“discussion groups, probably small, but real 
discussion groups . . . need to be formed” the 
suggestion seemed impossible of accomplish- 
ment. In view of that, it is heartwarming now 
to read of the many successes of these pro- 


grams in smaller communities from widely 
scattered sections of the country because it 
points up sharply the tremendous progress 
made by libraries in adult education; they are 
working and planning on entirely different 
levels than they were twenty-five years ago. 

What does the future hold? No one knows. 
Nor can anyone safely predict. However, in 
this telescoped account of thirty years of effort, 
we have seen how the adult ideal became a 
blazed trail, then a path, later a road and now 
there is reasonable evidence that it is about 
to become a highway. Nothing could have 
been more convincing on this point to those of 
us who remember the adult education meetings 
of the 1930’s with 25 or 35 people present 
than to see the 1958 ALA Conference where a 
thousand persons from large and small libraries 
devoted much of two entire days of the con- 
vention week to consideration and discussion of 
adult education. 

With librarians thus eager on the one hand, 
we find also greater opportunity than ever 
before beckoning on the other. The con- 
stantly rising minimum requirements for com- 
pulsory education and the increasing numbers 
of young people availing themselves of more 
advanced school opportunities have created a 


. potential in terms of trained minds capable of 


study through adult years, that exceeds any- 
thing known heretofore. Likewise the political, 
social and economic problems confronting us 
as individuals and as a nation have become so 
complex that it is no longer possible for any one 
to receive in school the education he needs 
through life. i 

Thus the scene is set as we turn toward the 
future. 





Librarians’ 


The School of Library Science of Western 
Reserve University announces “The Publie Li- 
brary and Adult Education,” a workshop for 
experienced librarians to be held July 12-30, 
1954 at Thwing Hall, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The purpose of this seminar is to instruct a 
selected group of experienced librarians in the 
application of the philosophy, methods, princi- 
ples, and techniques of adult education to the 
librarian’s program for a dynamic community 
leadership. Though the students will con- 
sider in detail the entire field of adult educa- 
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Workshop 


tion, the major emphasis will be placed upon its 
application to the formulation, of library policies 
and programs. The basic principles of the 
adult education movement will be considered 
and specific library situations will be analyzed. 

Three hours of academic credit will be 
awarded by the School of Library Science for 
successful completion of the course. 

For further information on expenses, enrol- 
ment and application, write to the Office of 
University Admission, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland 6, Ohio, not later than June 
1, 1954, 
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The Library and Liberal Adult Education 


ROBERT J. BLAKELY 


I HAVE BEEN asked to tell how the Fund for 
Adult Education regards the library. The 
answer in a single phrase is “with gratitude 
that the library exists.” We admire the work 
the Carnegie Corporation has done in aiding 
and stimulating the founding of public libraries 
and in helping the American Library Associa- 
tion become a vigorous and useful professional 
organization. We consider that during this, the 
sixth, decade of the Twentieth Century, it is 
our duty and opportunity to help the library 


become a more effective and aggressive force in | 


liberal adult education. 

The program of the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion, an independent organization established 
by the Ford Foundation in April 1951, is de- 
signed to further the concept and the practice 
of education as a life-long process, in contrast 
to a temporary process which comes to an end 
with the end of formal schooling. Indeed, 
formal schooling can be regarded as prepara- 
tion for the education that should take place 
during maturity. There are many examples of 
persons who have become well-educated with- 
out formal schooling. But there is no example 
of a well-educated person whose systematic 
efforts to improve himself ends with formal 
schooling. 

In terms of subject matter the Fund stresses 
four areas—world affairs, political affairs, eco- 
nomic affairs and the humanities. The first 
three broadly cover the range of public issues 
which the citizen of a free society is called 
upon to face. The fourth, the humanities 
broadly defined, calls attention to the humane 
values of both private and public issues and 
suggests the perspectives, proportions, relation- 
ships and insights which literature and art can 
contribute. 

But content must be included in form, and 
form and content together must be involved 
in process. So the program of the FAE is 
more than subject matter. It can be listed un- 
der four main headings. The internal unity of 
these headings should be appreciated. Adult 
education needs four things: Knowledge to 
guide it, programs and materials to use, skilled 
persons to give leadership, and social organiza- 
tion within which to operate. 
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|, Fact-Finding, Evaluation and Research 

Fact-finding was one of the first activities 
initiated by the Fund. What is going on in 
adult education in the U.S. generally? What 
in liberal adult education more particularly? 
What are the trends and what should be the 
next steps? Grants were given for surveys in a 
number of fields—labor, business, agriculture, 
public schools, national organizations, univer- 
sity extension, public libraries. These have re- 
sulted or will result in a series of detailed 
studies, of summaries and of analyses and 
recommendations which separately and to- 
gether will give probably the most compre- 
hensive picture of adult education in the U.S. 
that has ever been drawn. In addition to the 
several documents, one over-all summary will 
be written. 3 

Obviously these reports will be grist for the 
mill of the librarian as resources in the usual 
way. But they are valuable in at least three 
other ways. 


1. The work of surveying involved tens of thou- 
sands of persons, and occasioned stock-taking, as- 
sessment, introspection and evaluation, This was 
particularly true of the survey of public libraries 
made by the American Library Association. 

2. The preparation of analyses and recommenda- 
tions for next steps evoked planning and the defini- 
tion of problems and of opportunities which should 
guide action for some years to come. 

3. The reports in all their forms (details, sum- 
maries, and recommendations and overview) should 
facilitate cooperation between many agencies and 
institutions at several levels. The American 
Library Association, regional and state library 
associations and agencies and local libraries will 
probably all take part. 
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Il. Programs and Materials 


The objective of the activities of the Fund 
listed under this heading is to contribute to the 
creation, distribution and use of an ever-in- 
creasing supply of programs and materials of 
high quality designed for liberal education and 
appropriate to mature minds in both sub- 
stance and techniques. These programs and 
materials are for use both over the mass media 
and in face-to-face groups and in the relating 
of mass media programs to study and discus- 
sion. 


A. Tae Mass MEDIA 


So far the Fund’s activities in the mass media 
have been mainly in educational radio and 
educational television. Here and throughout 
this article I shall not give a detailed account 
but merely sketch in the background for the 
role of the libraries, 


1. Educational Television 


The first task was to help bring about the 
allocation by the Federal Communications 
Commission of a significant number of tele- 
vision channels for non-commercial purposes. 
The second task is to encourage institutions and 
communities to take advantage of the channels 
allocated for non-commercial television. This 
means widespread understanding of and in- 
terest in the opportunity, resulting in stations 
actually on the air, a few at first, a solid number 
soon and gradually more and more. 

The third task, for which both the others 
are preliminary, is the production of programs. 
Here is a new field which challenges the 
creativity and energy of artists and educators 
to their fullest capacities. To stimulate crea- 
tive ideas and skillful production, to encourage 
constructive competition and to facilitate the 
mutual exchange of good programs, the Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center was estab- 
lished, with Fund support. 

Against this background, let us note some of 
the things that libraries and librarians can do, 
as indicated by things already done. 

First, libraries and librarians can promote 
an understanding of the possibilities of educa- 
tional television, over both commercial and 
non-commercial channels. 

Second, in communities which have non- 
commercial channels allocated and can make 
use of them, libraries and librarians can play 
a major role. In some cases this role can be 
as associates in a new corporation. In other 

cases it can be as members of an advisory coun- 
cil or committee. 
s 
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Third, and most important, libraries and 
librarians are indispensable in programming. 
The role here can range all the way from pro- 
viding the raw material to giving highly imagi- 
native treatment of that material. Everything 
is potential grist for the mill of educational 
television, and the medium of television can 
enliven and employ the treasures which re- 
pose in the library. This is true for all kinds 
of libraries. It is true whether the programs 
be over commercial or non-commercial stations. 


2. Educational Radio 


For several reasons educational radio is en- 
joying a kind of renaissance. Partly because of 
the coming of television and the possibilities of 
ultra high frequency radio, new opportunities 
for educational programs over commercial radio 
are opening up also. Libraries of all kinds and 
librarians have.a chance to play the same kind 


' of role through this medium that they do 


through television, again ranging from the 
necessary “passing of the ammunition” to 
artistic creation. (I might underline the fact 
that the Educational Television and Radio 
Center concerns itself with radio also. All li- 
brarians should be familiar with its purposes 
and functions. Its address is 1610 Washtenaw, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan.) 


B. STUDY AND Discussion PROGRAMS 


Perhaps I have said enough in the last section 
to attest the’ Fund’s appreciation of the role 
that the mass media can play in liberal adult 
education and the role that the library can play 
with the mass media. This, however impor- 
tant, is only a part of the story. The Fund is 
convinced that mature education is best ad- 
vanced through active participation rather than 
passive reception. 

In active participation, study and discussion 
strengthen and discipline each other—study pro- 
viding the communion with significant ideas 
and information and the occasion for leisurely 
reflection, discussion providing the contest and 
comparison of ideas and the correction and 
stimulation of thinking, and both together 
providing inducement to further study and dis- 
cussion. 

For these reasons the Fund has given support 
to several national study and discussion pro- 
grams. Prominent among these are the Great 
Books Foundation, the American Foundation 
for Political Education and the American Heri- 
tage Project of the American Library Associa- 
tion 

Beyond this the Fund has itself produced 
two discussion programs relating reading and 
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films—“Great Men And Great Issues” and 
“World Affairs Are Your Affairs.” The Fund 
is experimentally producing others using multi- 
ple properties—films, recordings, charts and 
other audio-visual devices. 

The hope is that within a few years the 
American people will be able to choose from a 
considerable number of study and discussion 
programs relating good content and good meth- 
ods, appropriate for adults, on a wide range of 
subjects of general interest and on several levels 
of intellectual sophistication. The hope is that, 
together, these programs will appeal to many 
different kinds of adults, that many participants 
will move from subject to subject and will pro- 
gress to ever more challenging offerings, and 
that many persons who have found these ex- 
periences rewarding will provide leadership for 
new participants. ` 

To record all the ways libraries and librarians 
have been and are engaged in these study and 
discussion programs (for examples, with the 
Great Books Foundation and in the testing of 
experimental programs) would require re- 
search and then generous space. Here I will 
make three general points. 

First, study and discussion programs can give 
coherence to the modern library. All the newer 
“records” in addition to the printed word (film, 
aural recording, film strip, pictures, etc.) can 
be related to and put in the service of reading 
and reflection. Subject can be related to sub- 
ject. Central and unifying themes can be 
stressed. 

Second, study and discussion programs can 
relate the library more intimately with the 
community, to the advantage of both. The 
library enjoys public confidence. An aggres- 
sive role by the library in the community in- 
creases its services to the community and 
should increase the community’s appreciation 
and support, both tangible and intangible. 

The American Heritage Project of the Ameri- 
can Library Association illustrates these points. 
From the first, the ALA and the FAE conceived 
this project, not just as a study and discussion 
program however valuable, but also as a means 
for calling attention to the many resources in 
the library and as a means for strengthening the 
library in the community. These have been 
the results. And this introduces the third 
point. 

Success opens up further opportunities. The 
A.H.P, began as a program in a local library. 
It is now a national program. Money has 
made demonstrations and services possible. 
But the vitality of the idea and the enthusiasm 
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of the librarians are the real resources. In 
many communities a demand has been created 
for “something else.” Here is an opportunity 
for the local library. Here also is an oppor- 
tunity for other ideas to spread from a locality 
to the national scene. 

To provide a stimulus to and a recognition of 
new ideas concerning ways by which the public 
library can be a vital force in liberal adult edu- 
cation and to enable development and demon- 
stration of these ideas—these are the purposes 
of the program of sub-grants being adminis- 
tered by the American Library Association, 
from a grant for this purpose by the FAE. 


C. RELATING THE Mass MEDIA AND STUDY AND 
Discussion 

We clearly recognize the modern newspaper 
and magazine as mass media. We sometimes 
forget that the book also is a mass medium. 
When writing was invented, one of the earliest 
thoughts recorded was that writing would lead 
to a decline in original thought and in memory. 
It has stimulated and facilitated both. The 
newer mass media can do the same. 

This is not a matter of two extremes, with a 
void between, By this time the effective use 
of the film, the aural recording, and other 
audio-visual aids to supplement reading and 
discussion is familiar, although still a field 
which needs development. The use of the 
newspaper, the magazine, the radio and tele- 
vision to supplement, magnify and stimulate 
study and discussion is still somewhat of a 
novelty. Here is one of the most promising of 
areas for exploration and exploitation. Li- 
braries and librarians are in the middle of this 
area and are bound to have their roles vastly 
changed by developments. They are in a 
unique position to take part in these develop- 
ments. This is why the program of sub-grants 
administered by the ALA puts particular stress 
upon ideas and projects which use the mass 
media and, even more particularly, which 
relate the mass media to study and discussion. 


lll. Leadership 

The role of leadership in a free society is 
complex and subtle, often most effective when 
least perceived, not because it is sly or clever, 
but because it is pervasive. The role of 
leadership pervades the program of the Fund 
for Adult Education, as can be appreciated by 
reflecting on the categories of activities which 
I am outlining. The Fund-has two programs 
explicitly designed to assist the development of 
leadership. One is a program of study awards 
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in the field of the mass media, which is still in 
the stage of development. The other is a pro- 
gram of study awards in the general fields of 
liberal adult education, which is just completing 
ts first year. 

Libraries and librarians figure largely in this 
zeneral program of study awards, Mrs, Grace 
stevenson, Associate Executive Secretary of the 
ALA was a member of the National Committee, 
which administered the program this past year. 
Librarians are prominent among the recipients 
of awards, and libraries and their adult educa- 
tion programs are prominent among the “train- 
ing situations.” ` 

One of the purposes of the general program 
of study awards is to improve both the concept 
and practice of training in adult education. 
This includes the professional education and 
training of librarians. As a long-time “friend 
of the library” (and a person to whom the li- 
brary has been a long-time friend), I am 
keenly aware that the needs of adult education 
are making demands upon librarians for which, 
as a rule, they have not been prepared, This 
should bother nobody. Changes in the func- 
tions of professions always occur first in prac- 
tice and only later in theory and formal prepa- 
ration. This is not to depreciate the job that 
library schools and courses do. It is simply to 
say that formal curricula, like laws, are always 
in some measure an expression of the past, and 
that curriculum, like that law, is most appropri- 
ate which is most capable of wise interpreta- 
tion and modification in the light of changing 
circumstances, 


IV. Coordination and Stimulation 

In the introduction I described the activities 
under this heading as referring to “social or- 
ganizations within which to operate.” This in- 
volves a complex of organizations at all levels, 
national, regional, state and local. This com- 
plex must be regarded in at least two ways. 
One is as means for providing services to the 
local organizations. The other is as means for 
giving local organizations channels for com- 
municating to each other and to the nation and 
for the spread of significant experiences and 
developments. 

Therefore the. Fund gives aid to several na- 
tional organizations which play a coordinating 
and stimulating role; and the Fund is continu- 
ally concerned with the activities which take 
place in the local community. In this section, 
as throughout the article, I shall use activities 
to illustrate the theme of the library and not to 
give a complete account of the Fund’s program. 
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A. National Organizations 

l. The Adult Education Association of the 
United States of America. This organization seeks 
to provide a focus for the adult education move- 
ment in the U.S. The ALA is an affiliate organiza- 
tion and many librarians are active members. 

2. The Foreign Policy Association. The F.P.A. 
is trying to stimulate the organization of councils 
on world affairs or their equivalents in communities 
and to provide them with services and materials. 
Wherever there is a council or committee, there 
are libraries and librarians helping with both the 
activities and the materials. 

3. The Film Council of America. The non- 
theatrical film is a resource which, compared to the 
book, is still in infancy, but already it has demon- 
strated that it is an infant Hercules, The F.C.A.’s 
purpose is to advance and facilitate the use of the 
16mm film for education. The ALA is an affiliate 
organization, and many librarians are individual 
members. In the promotion of the use, the com- 
munication of information, the previewing and 
distribution of films and the use of films in pro- 
gramming, the library is the most important single 
agency, and the film is rapidly becoming part of 
the library’s “heavy artillery.” ‘ 

4, The American Library Association. I am not 
in any way being polite when I take this occasion 
to pay my respects to the mature and responsive 
organization of the librarians of America. The 
Fund is privileged to work with the ALA, confident 
that in doing so it is really dealing, not with a 
bureaucracy, but with the libraries and librarians 
of the United States. 


Under other headings I have referred to the 
cooperative projects between the ALA and the 
FAE—the survey, the American Heritage Proj- 
ect and the program of sub-grants. The ALA 
belongs also under the heading of “coordination 
and stimulation.” The Fund welcomed the 
establishment in 1958 of the Office for Adult 
Education in the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and considers its five- 
year grant to help this office get started a wise 
investment. 


B. The Local Community 


Nearly all of the Fund’s activities could be 
brought to a focus under this heading. Here 
I will mention only the special project by 
which the FAE is supporting special ex- 
perimentation in community coordination and 
stimulation—the Test Cities and Test Region 
Project. (The Test Cities are Akron, Bridge- 
port, Chattanooga, Little Rock, Lubbock, 
Kansas City, Memphis, Niagara Falls, Racine, 
San Bernardino, Sioux City, and York. The 
Test Region is West Texas, under the sponsor- 
ship of Texas Technological College.) This 
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project is significant in terms of the attempt to 
discover ways for advancing liberal adult edu- 
cation community by community. The role of 
the libraries and the librarians is one of the 
cruxes of this test, and their successes and 
failures, as a part of the pattern, will be “writ 
large” across the land. 


In a free society the individual is an end 
in himself. The individual’s education of him- 
self during adult life—the conscious and syste- 
matic development of his potentialities—is both 
an end in itself and a means to the responsible 
exercise of citizenship in the kind of a society 
which regards the individual as an end in him- 
self. This is what the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion means by liberal adult education, educa- 
tion for personal and social freedom. As an 
organized movement liberal adult education is 
new. As a spirit and a striving it is as old as 
the American dream. The task of liberal adult 
education is nothing less than to help ma- 


ture Americans prepare themselves to be equal 
—and more than equal—to the heightening 
demands and enlarging opportunities they face 
as persons and as a people. This means indi- 
vidual response. It means also response by 
institutions. One of these institutions~a key 
one in terms of both individuals and other 
institutions—is the library. Its task is to change 
from the traditional repository to which indi- 
viduals come to an aggresive force permeating 
the community. I am aware that many li- 
brarians do not conceive this a proper role of 
the library or a fair expectation from the li- 
brary. The obstacles and handicaps are many 
and must be reckoned with. But the role the 
library and the librarian are now being called 
upon to play was implicit in the original idea of 
a library as one of the instruments by which a“ 
free people could have access to the knowledge 
and wisdom of the past to cope with the pres- 
ent and to build the future. 





Education Is Adult 


GreraLp W. JoHNson 


SINCE 1 AM neither a librarian nor-an edu- 
cator my views on the subject of the library in 
adult education are certainly unprofessional 
and perhaps heretical. I am merely a result of 
the process. Yet an automobile, if it were en- 
dowed with consciousness, would certainly 
have opinions of the assembly line; and I, as 
the operand, have opinions, definite and strong, 
of the operations of this institution. They may 
be worthless to anyone else, but I cherish them 
and do not hesitate to advance them in any 
company. 

To begin with, the term “adult education” 
seems to me tautological. No one is educable 
who is not mentally adult. The function of the 
schools is not to educate a man; they have done 
their full duty when their disciplines have ren- 
dered him capable of being educated. The 
day when you are handed your sheepskin and 
switch the tassel of your mortarboard to the 
other side is not called “Commencement” for 
nothing, It marks the beginning of your edu- 
cation. 

In the process that follows the public library 
is not indispensable. Certain men—Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell and Dr. Albert Schweitzer are ex- 
amples—have gone from the groves of academe 
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to remote corners of the earth and there, a 
thousand miles from the nearest library, have 
become educated to a degree that I cannot 
comprehend, much less emulate. On the other 
hand, among the countless thousands who live 
in the very shadow of great libraries without 
ever-crossing their thresholds some few—-a very 
few—have become educated, Normally, 
though, they live and die without any drawing 
out of their latent powers—the exact definition 
of the word education. 

One of the glaring scandals of our civiliza- 
tion is that vast numbers of American adults 
have been schooled, but never educated. -Hav- 
ing taken a bachelor’s degree at about the age 
of twenty, they may eventually become older 
than Methuselah in acquisitiveness and crafti- 
ness and original sin, and yet die at eighty still 
college boys as far as anything really worth 
learning is concerned. These have never used 
the library. Some have abused it, generally by 
becoming trustees and imposing their. soph- 
omoric idiocies upon it to the damage of its 
work; but they have not used it. 

This is usually, but not invariably, their own 
fault. Some libraries cannot be used by ra- 
tional human beings. These are the institutions 
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afflicted with officials who think they are li- 
brarians, but who are mistaken. At best they 
are bibliophiles, at worst, plain fools. They 
regard their function—especially as they grow 

older and crustier—as hardly distinguishable 
from that of the dragon of the Hesperides that 
guarded the golden fruit from the touch of 
human hands. Naturally, a library under such 
an affliction soon becomes nothing more than 
a mausoleum of dead books. It may be an 
architectural ornament of its city, but an orna- 
ment of the order of the Taj Mahal, which is 
beautiful, but nevertheless a tomb. 

If I, some forty years after my real education 
commenced, am now approaching the status of 
the half-educated, it is largely due to my good 
fortune in having lived in at least two places 
where there was nothing mortuary about the 
public library; one was a small town with a 
small library, the other a large town with a 
large one; one didn’t know a thing in the world 
about library science, the other knew it all and, 
indeed, had invented a good deal of it; one was 
headed by a woman whom no one ever heard 
of twenty miles away from her library, the other 
was headed by a man whom everybody in the 
library world has heard of; yet in spite of these 
wide differences, in functioning as adult edu- 
cators they were identical. 

I refer to the Carnegie Library in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, as it was forty years ago, 
and the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, 
Maryland, as it is today. 

As I look back on it now I realize that the 
Greensboro library about 1914 was not much. 

| Its building was small and not especially well 
_ designed; its collection was small and undis- 
tinguished; its appropriation from the city 
(then of about 25,000 population) was smail 
and grudgingly voted. But it did have one 
thing—it had a librarian who was a librarian 
and not a mummified obstacle between people 
and books. 

I do not know but I strongly suspect that 









{a 
Miss Bettie Caldwell was originally chosen for 
the job mainly because she was a gentlewoman _ 
in reduced circumstances; for in those days — 
aldermen in small southern towns felt an obli- 
gation to do something for a member of a 
distinguished family that had fallen into 
financial straits. In any event, it is a certainty 
that she had nothing faintly resembling modern 
library training, and not very much knowledge _ 
of books, 

But she did have an intense interest in the 
people who lived in her town and a remarkable 
knowledge of their individual traits and habits; 
and she burned with an ardent passion to make 
the library an effective instrument in the intel- 
lectual development of the town. She took it 
out, for the most part, in the collection and 
recording of local history. She was a driver, 
and if harried citizens sometimes called her a 
nuisance she didn’t care, as long as they helped 
promote the cause. And they did. She was 
not content with money. Somehow she con- 
trived to have «lawyers, doctors, clergymen, 
business men, all sorts of people, digging furi- 
ously on her research jobs. Frequently it was 
to their own astonishment, for Miss Bettie had 
a way of getting around them before they knew 
what was happening; but always it was to the 
broadening of their own intellectual horizons, 

If that wasn’t adult education, I don’t know 
the meaning of the words; but it was not based 
on any pedagogical theory. It was based on 
Miss Bettie’s love of her town and her vivid 
interest in its people, living, dead, and yet un- 
born. 

Nearly twenty years later I became ac- 
quainted with a man now recognized as one of 
the really eminent American librarians, Dr. 
Joseph Lewis Wheeler, at the time librarian of 
the Enoch Pratt in Baltimore. Just before the 
Great Crash of 1929 Wheeler had driven 
through the City Council an appropriation of 
three millions (and that was folding money in 
those days, the equivalent of twice as much 
now) for a new building. One day he showed 
me the architect’s drawings, and I was amazed 
and a little appalled. 

“But Wheeler,” I protested, “this isn’t a li- 
brary, this is a department store! Look—flat on 
the sidewalk, no stairs, no columns, no statues, 
and with what looks like a row of plate-glass 
show-windows.” 

“They don’t look like show-windows, they are 
show-windows,” said Wheeler, grimly. “I 
mean for this town to know what’s inside, and 
I don’t mean paintings and statuary, I mean 
books. I am going to load those windows with 
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books where pedestrians on the street can’t help 
seeing them, And it’s flat on the sidewalk 
because I don’t want a man to have to take 
even one step up to get into the library. I want 
a one-legged man to be able to come in on his 
crutches and Grandma able to come in in, her 
wheel-chair.” 

So it was built, and there isn’t a library in the 
civilized world that is easier of access. Only at 
the entrance did the architect break momen- 
tarily from Wheeler’s rigid restraint and indulge 
his fancy; he designed a portal that is mag- 
nificent—wide, high, and imposing, but spread- 
ing outward like a pair of welcoming arms. 
The Pratt Library is open to the whole world. 

I think Joseph L. Wheeler knows a great deal 
about books and people tell me that he is one 
of the chief authorities on library science; but 
I do not believe that those are the qualities 
that made him a great librarian. That he is, is 
attested by two facts, first, that for 25 years his 
building has been studied by every city con- 
templating the erection of a large library; and 
circulation at the Pratt has leaped from around 
half a million to more than three millions an- 
nually, more than 60% of the borrowers being 
adults. Finally, he built up a staff so thor- 
oughly imbued with his ideas that it has main- 
tained and improved his policy during the ten 
years since his retirement. 

I think that what made him spectacularly 
effective was neither his learning nor his tech- 
nical skill, but precisely the same qualities that 
made Miss Bettie Caldwell obscurely effective 
—an intense interest in people and a ruling 
passion to make his institution serve them. I 
know beyond peradventure that Wheeler and 
Miss Bettie are two of the people who have 
contributed heavily to such education as I have 
acquired, and they did it not by the method, 
but by the spirit that pervaded their libraries, 

So my idea of how a public library may func- 
tion in adult education is highly unprofessional 
and, as I suggested earlier, perhaps heretical; 


I believe that success is compounded, roughly, 
of 12%% books, 124% library science, and 75% 
librarian. Surely, it is not necessary to empha- 
size that when I say “librarian” I do not mean 
merely the chief executive; I mean the persons 
who deal with the public, regardless of title. 
The individual behind the desk may be a girl 
who emerged from library school only yester- 
day, but she is the librarian, as far as the visitor 
is concerned. The ability of the real librarian 
is measured by his success in infusing into that 
girl some touch of the quality that I found in 
Joe Wheeler and Miss Bettie. Without that 
touch in every member of the staff the library 
is not going to function at its highest level of 
efficiency. 

Interest in books is not enough. The trick 
is to be interested enough in the person in front 
of the desk to investigate his problem, to dis- 
cover what he needs, and to supply it. 

But, you may object, that isn’t library 
science, that is salesmanship. Maybe it is. 
Maybe what Wheeler built in Baltimore is es- 
sentially a department store, differing from 
others only in that it. makes no charge for its 
wares, What of it? The basic contribution 
that a library may make to adult education is 
by inducing people to read books, and effective 
inducement means making it easy and pleasant 
to read. 

If this is salesmanship, rather than curator- 
ship, or pedagogy, so be it. It makes the 
library an effective force in the life of its com- 
munity, and it enriches the culture of the com- 
munity; and if the argument is raised that it 
is unworthy to associate merchandising with 
non-material values, I will counter with the 
assertion that the best sales talk ever written, 
better than the smartest “commercial” on radio 
or television, applies to a non-material value. 
It is this: “Happy is the man that findeth wis- 
dom; for the merchandise of it is better than 
the merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof 
than fine gold.” i 


Adult Education Materials Requested 


The Headquarters Library, with the as- 
sistance of the Office for Adult Education, is 
planning to expand its collection of materials 
on adult education as it relates to libraries. 
This is an appeal to all libraries to place the 
Headquarters Library on your mailing list for 
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samples of programs, booklists, reprints of arti- 
cles and any other information which you have 
in this field, This material will be available for 
inter-library loan; therefore, three copies would 


‘be most helpful. Send to Helen Geer, Head- 


quarters librarian, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 
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WHAT'S THE FORMULA? 


1 


The following three articles illustrate 
two opposite views of library adult 
education and their reconciliation in 
terms of the library's background and 
development. 


Library-Sponsored Group Services 


Jonn MACKENZIE Cory 


AMERICAN COMMUNITIES are so highly or- 
ganized that we sometimes assume there is no 
need for the library to provide further oppor- 
tunities for group activities. At first glance 
and in some communities this assumption is a 
reasonable one but it deserves closer scrutiny. 
In order to relate the library to existing organi- 
zations we must remember that the library is 
concerned with the world of ideas—with as- 
sembling, organizing, preserving and stimulat- 
ing attention to recorded ideas, It may be 
well then to explore the types of organizations 
that exist and the extent of their dependence 
on the world of ideas. 

Many community organizations obviously 
have only a nodding acquaintance with the 
world of ideas and are quite happy and useful 
despite this remote relationship. Social, ath- 
letic, fraternal and some hobby-centered or- 
ganizations can be aided by the library but 
could exist very well without it. There are 
also other groups whose interests are primarily 
recreational or only superficially intellectual 
and whose needs can best be met through com- 
mercial channels or from the group’s own 
resources. 

Many organizations are primarily and 
properly interested in the spread and perpetua- 
tion of specific skills and specific ideas. The 
library can be useful in many ways to these 
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groups—industrial, labor, professional, religious 
and political organizations—but they generally 
have their own well-developed channels of 
communication and are not heavily dependent 
on the library. 

The remaining groups, while they may have 
other purposes also, are substantially concerned 
with broadening the intellectual horizons of 
their members through public service, literary 
or artistic growth, or improved understanding 
of themselves and the world around them. Un- 
fortunately these organizations which are 
actively concerned with the world of ideas and 
which can profit the most from library services 
do not all exist in every community. The 
high degree of organization in American com- 
munities is thus deceptive. 

Admitting that the library should, when pos- 
sible, [serve existing organizations rather than 
compete with them] we nevertheless have 
identified the first reason for the library to 
sponsor its own group activities—namely the 
incomplete and spotty distribution of organiza- 
tions that are interested primarily in ideas, the 
library’s stock in trade. Where such groups 
do not exist in adequate variety the library 
may stimulate their establishment; where 
they exist but are weak the library may serve 
and strengthen them; but there will still be 
many communities and many subject areas in 
which channels are lacking for intellectual 
stimulation and fulfillment. It would cearly 
seem to be a basic responsibility of the library 
to provide group activities as a means of meet- 
ing educational needs in these areas and 
stimulating attention to the library’s resources. 

Furthermore, many of the groups described 
above have a substantially homogeneous mem- 
bership and frequently ‘bck the stimulus of 
varying backgrounds and points of view. The 
library, being nonpartisan and serving the 
entire population, can often assemble hetero- 
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geneous groups and thereby serve the in- 
dispensable function in a free democracy of 
promoting intergroup understanding and the 
cross-fertilization of ideas. 

Finally, there are some activities that involve 
small, informal groups and special techniques 
not particularly appropriate for large, formal, 
or continuing organizations. Book discussion 
series such as the Great Books program and the 
American Heritage program are examples of 
this type of group activity which it is particu- 
larly appropriate for the library to sponsor. 

There remain the sincere objections of many 
librarians to any form of group service whether 
sponsored directly by the library or rendered 
to existing organizations. These objections 
stem from belief in the paramount importance 
of library service to individuals. Paradoxically 
but unequivocally this author supports that 
philosophy but still believes in the responsi- 
bility of the library to provide group services. 
In part this is a question of definition and in 
part a matter of priority. 

The fact that the library is one of the last 
remaning educational agencies interested in the 
individual’s “self-education” underlines the im- 
portance of this aspect of library service and 
should strengthen library philosophers and 
practitioners in its defense and positive pro- 
motion. Individuals suffer in these days of 
the mass media with their assaults on the as- 
sumed educational and recreational needs of 
their large audiences and the resulting “least 
common denominator” approach. This ap- 
proach has several failings not shared by the 
library. It ignores the tremendous variety of 
individual tastes and interests; it encourages a 
sterile conformity; and it makes little appeal to 
the large audience above the assumed average 
level of interest. However accurate statisti- 
cally, this average has only a limited relation to 


real, live nee and consequently, by defini- 


tion, it lacks vitality. 

Let us agree, then, that the library should 
be concerned with reality—with individuals pos- 
sessing almost infinite variety, subtlety, and 
complexity. Many individuals, for one reason 
or another, don’t like to “join.” They are 
individualists—the well adjusted or poorly ad- 
justed rebels, skeptics, introverts, misanthropes, 
personal isolationists and mavericks. They are 
particularly important to the library because 
the library is so important to them and the 
world would be poorer if their tribes decreased 
due to intellectual starvation. 

But there are also individuals, probably an 
overwhelming majority of the population, who 
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have a gregarious instinct—a desire to share and 
compare with others. The objects compared 
may be ideas or skills or only spring hats, but 
the desire is nonetheless real and important. 
This gregarious drive at its lowest level is in- 
distinguishable from the desire to follow and 
conform that provides a firm and profitable 
base for the mass media of communication. 

There are, however, other gregarious individ- 
uals who deserve the library’s attention and 
their importance is increased just by virtue of 
their membership in groups which serve to 
extend their influence. These individuals are 
motivated by the desire to participate and to 
lead], aims which the library can facilitate 
better than the mass media. . 

Pursuing the agricultural connotation of the 
words gregarious and maverick we might say 
that the library should also serve the bell- 
wethers of the group—the active participants 
and leaders--as well as the individualists who 
will rarely join with others in their use of the 
library. Thus the library can properly serve 
the group, whether autonomous or library 
sponsored, by serving its individual members. 
The group officers and program chairmen are 
vital and influential members of the library’s 
public and the active group participants also 
need and will profit from the library’s services 
and resources. 

This philosophical conflict is best resolved by 
Dr. Jesse Shera, Dean of Western Reserve 
University Library School, in the introduction 
to his Foundations of the Public Library. He 
states there that “in one way or another man 
determines the social goals that he will seek 
and shapes the agencies of his group life to 
achieve these ends. The history of the public 
library is a record of transition from a narrowly 
conservational function to a broad program 
directed toward the advance of popular educa- 
tion. These changes in the objectives of the 
public library were merely reflections of trans- 
formations in society itself. Libraries that were 
only storehouses of accumulated knowledge 
were not adequate to the needs of a society 
that was consciously seeking to encourage the 
participation of the individual in the life of the 
group. The modern public library in large 
measure represents the need of democracy for 
an enlightened electorate, and its history 
records its adaptation to changing social re- 
quirements.” i 

Having established the propriety of library 
service to its own and other organized groups 
it is necessary to determine the priority of such 
service in competition with other pressing de- 
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mands for the library’s attention. Obviously 
the emphasis given to group service will vary 
with the nature of the community served and 
the adequacy of the library's financial support. 
First priority will normally be given to serving 
the individual and the individual group partici- 
pant and group leader. Where funds permit 
or where other organizations are lacking, how- 
ever, the library cannot fully discharge its edu- 
cational responsibilities without helping to meet 
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the normal, human need for group activity 
Thus. the largest, best supported libraries, an 
the smallest, most intellectually isolated I 
braries will find it especially important to spor 
sor their own groups. And all public librarie 
will find opportunities and should find resource 
—funds or volunteer assistance—to participat 
in this rewarding and increasingly significar 
aspect of library service. 
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_ Boon Or Booby Trap? 


Adult Education in Libraries 


Haroip L. HAMILL 


A CASUAL PERUSAL of daily newspapers 
shows that intolerance is. rife and public ignor- 
ance of serious problems, both national and 
international, is acute. More truly than ever, 
as H. G. Wells pointed out many years ago, 
“Human history becomes more and more a 
race between education and catastrophe.” 
None of our social institutions can afford 
literally to “fiddle while Rome burns,” con- 
fronted as we are with the awful possibility in 
this atomic age that, unless great improvement 
is brought about in public enlightenment, the 


lack of intellectual capacity to understand our . 


problems and of wisdom to work out their 
solutions may bring us to complete destruction. 
Furthermore, the writer is one among many 
who believe that all the great problems of the 
world could be solved through more effective 
education if people would be willing to take it 
seriously, While the education of children is 
extremely important and vital, adult education 
is equally, if not more essential. 

In the face of this conviction, you may well 
ask what the Los Angeles Public Library is 
doing by way of an adult education program? 
The answer is, practically nothing. We do 
cooperate with the Great Books Foundation, 
the American Foundation for Political Educa- 
tion, the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, and a limited number of other reputable 
organizations of this type, but frankly, our 
cooperation is not extensive or impressive. We 
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have organized no series of lectures, forums, < 
film showings at the Central Library or any « 
our branches, and, in fact, we are deliberate! 
building new branch libraries with no provisic 
for meeting rooms. We have curtailed the u: 
of a number of the auditoriums which alread 
exist in older library buildings. 

What accounts for the gap between our coi 
viction of the need for adult education and ot 
deliberate lack of any group programs? In tł 
first place, Los ‘Angeles, like most large citie 
offers boundless opportunities for adult educ: 
tion. Many well-organized programs ai 
scheduled by the educational institutions of tł 
city, particularly by the public evening schoo 
and universities. In addition, there are literal! 
hundreds of other agencies, large and smal 
organized to bring to adults lectures, forum 
courses, and films. Also, eight television st: 
tions and twenty-seven radio stations thrive i 
our area. ‘We have a fair number of good boc 
stores, and of course there are hundreds < 
newsstands and drugstores offering magazin 
and pocket books. Certainly many of thes 
offerings could hardly be characterized as trul 
educational, but even when the poorer ar 
culled out thousands of good opportunities fc 
adult learning remain. 

To. attempt to judge the total impact and th 
effectiveness of all these programs would b 
very difficult. No doubt some good is don 
and a minor number of our more intelligen 
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alert, and well-informed citizens find the time 
and have the interest to register for courses or 
to attend less formal talks or discussion groups. 
On the other hand, the great majority of people 
in our community as in others are more or less 
indifferent to the opportunities offered and do 
not seriously or regularly take advantage of 
them. Radio and telovision are more successful 
in attracting large listening audiences, although 
their programs often cater to common tastes 
and prejudices, without contributing very much 
to public enlightenment. Can we realistically 
think that libraries, by promoting adult educa- 
tion activities of their own, can substantially 
improve the drawing power of the opportuni- 
ties already offered? 

The statement that the Los Angeles Public 
Library is doing practically nothing to respond 
to the great need for adult education was made 
in terms of the definition of adult education 
which is now commonly accepted in library 
parlance, and which seems usually to limit the 
concept to group activities involving discus- 
sions, lectures, or forums. This definition over- 
looks the principal educational activity which 
the library and only the library can perform 
for its community—giving the best possible 
book services to every individual it can attract 
to its orbit. 

In Los Angeles we feel that our essential 
book services are impressive both in quality 
and quantity. Annually the Los Angeles Public 
Library circulates over 8,000,000 books and 
answers about 2,000,000 reference questions. 
The total adult educational force of this service 
is far from the “nothing” we answered above. 
Nor do we have reason to think that we have 
run out of accomplishment on one hand or 
challenge on the other. This is especially true 
in our city, because we continue to grow at the 
rate of about 75,000 people a year. 

We have spent many hours listening to, talk- 
ing with, and debating with librarians who 
have a somewhat different approach than ours. 
Although we repeatedly find individuals who 
agree with us, we more often note librarians 
who are conducting long and time-consuming 
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experiments with adult education groups. We 
have the impression that this sort of activity 
has become the prevailing philosophy of em- 
phasis among many librarians. Our periodicals 
and proceedings are full of accounts of such 
activities to the exclusion of stress upon the 
importance and techniques of doing a better 
and more extensive job with our basic services 
to the individual reader. We do not deny that 
some of the adult education programs have 
some value and also bring some favorable 
publicity to the library. But we are convinced 
that the total values received do not justify the 
outlay of money and staff time required. 

None of us can put out of mind the inter- 
esting program which is being carried out at 
the Louisville Public Library, and all of us, I 
think, are inclined to be a little envious of the 
glamor which surrounds their accomplishments. 
It is a unique experiment, and one which 
should be studied with the closest care. It 
must always be remembered, however, that the 
Louisville program is made possible through 
access to special toll bridge funds which have 
placed large unexpected revenues at the dis- 
posal ofthe city and the library. How many 
other libraries can realistically anticipate such 
revenues and such a program? 

As interesting as the Louisville program is, I 
cannot help feeling strongly that the com- 
munity might be benefited more and the library 
used to greater advantage if all of these sums 
of money, and perhaps more, were devoted to 
renovating the present basic library service. 
I do not mean to imply that the Louisville 
Public Library does not rate as a good general 
library, but that it is missing an opportunity 
to become one of the really outstanding library 
systems of the country, with a fine, highly de- 
partmentalized and strong Central Library, 
with a good number of large branch libraries, 
with book collections and highly trained staffs 
giving the very strongest type of public library 
service, 

Recently the Ford Foundation with all of 
its millions has influenced libraries, as well as 
many other social institutions, to devote their 
energies to group adult activities, in some in- 
stances underwriting the program. I have 
watched the Ford Foundation sponsored Ameri- 
can Heritage projects throughout the country 
with a great deal of close interest. Many li- 
brarians have worked very hard in devoting 
their energies and talents to make these proj- 
ects a complete success. So far it is realistic 
to say that only a very few limited number of 
citizens have been attracted to the progrgm 
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even under favorable promotional circum- 
stances, and there is considerable doubt in my 
mind as to whether any but a very small minor- 
ity of citizens will ever be willing to give their 
time to the program, as valuable as it might be 
if widely participated in. 

After many years of intensive effort and 
fairly good financial backing, the Great Books 
Foundation has accomplished some good with 
a limited number of people, certainly less than 
one-quarter of one per cent of the population. 
The World Politics program has more recently 
carried out a similar activity with some success, 
but this is also very limited. 

Does any one of us really share the dream 
that such programs can be made a part ‘of the 
lives of a reasonably large segment of the 
American public? I realize that in expressing 
these doubts I am seriously stepping on the 
toes of many eager and sincere librarians who 
are doing all within their power to make such 
programs a real success. But above all, we 
have the solemn obligation to spend our time 
and energy on those things which are clearly 
proved to be of the highest possible benefit to 
the communities we serve. t 

These activities I have already referred to as 
the essential book and reference services of 
the library, and it is on these that the Los 
Angeles Public Library has put its stress. Bear- 
ing in mind that there are many areas where 
we are weak or incomplete, we are frank in 
saying that we take some pride in our service 
as a whole and know that it is very actively 
used. We do not at all feel that its success is 
wholly attributable to the fact that Los An- 
geles is a fast-growing and dynamic com- 
munity. We believe that the basic strong book 
and service pattern we offer would be equally 
successful in any community. 

In our city more than 20,000 people each 
day seek the services of the Central Library or 
one of its fifty-two branches and four book- 
mobiles. Our Central Library services, al- 
though they are organized with emphasis on 
reference, apparently still lead any other single 
library in the world in the annual circulation of 
about 1,400,000 volumes. We can also point 
to many of our branches which are outstanding 
successes by any test which you care to apply. 
Using circulation figures again as the readiest 
measure of activity, take as an example our 
North Hollywood Branch—a library which, with 
a bookstock of 35,000 volumes, a floor space 
of only 8900 square feet, and a staff of less than 
fifteen people, last year circulated more than 
445,000 books and through its extensive refer- 
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ence collection rendered valuable service to 
many thousands of individuals. 

Or take a far-separated part of Los Angeles, 
Westchester, which non-Californians will recog- 
nize as the area surrounding the Los Angeles 
International Airport. Westchester’s popula- 
tion, growing from 800 to 40,000 in a decade, 
was organized and militant in demanding a 
modern and adequate branch library. In 1952 
a fine modern, functional building was opened. 
It started off with a staff of less than eight and 
a stock of less than 20,000 books, all new and 
carefully selected.. During its first year every 
resource was strained to capacity and 250,000 
books were circulated. This year we anticipate 
a circulation of over 800,000. We have al- 
ready submitted estimates to city officials for an 
equal facility in West Westchester, for we ad- 
mit freely, if sheepishly, that in spite of our 
planning we built the first Westchester branch 
too small, 

We believe the success pattern exemplified in 
these two branches is attributable to a funda- 
mentally sound basic service pattern, which in- 
cludes no adult education activities. 

Statistics will never prove the value of a li- 
brary to a community, but in daily attendance 
counts, number of reference questions an- 
swered, as well as in circulation, we can cer- 
tainly qualify in almost every department and 
branch as a very busy library. Of our fifty- 
two branches, five circulate more than 275,000 
volumes annually; five more circulate between 
175,000 and 275,000 volumes; twelve others 
circulate between 125,000 and 175,000 vol- 
umes; and five circulate between 100,000 and 
125,000 volumes. Of the remaining twenty-five, 
thirteen are open only “sub-branch” hours, less 
than 80 hours weekly, and a number of them 
are either very badly located or are temporarily 
in new rented branches with crowded quarters 
and inadequate book stock. But let’s face facts: 
there are some parts of our community, as of 
every community, which have never responded 
to library service as we would have liked to 
see them respond; others have declined rather 
rapidly in the post-war years, causing us to 
curtail services or hours. In one or two cases, 
we have closed the facility. 

Circulation losses are a matter of great con- 
cern to some of our librarians in areas which 
are not growing in population. There is a good 
deal of apologizing and head-shaking about it. 
The great growth of television and other mass 
media of communication has undoubtedly made 
definite inroads in library circulation, particu- 
larly, of course, in light fiction reading. Some 
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librarians have unconsciously admitted to them- 
selves, if not to others, that public library serv- 
ice is on the down-grade, and have come to the 
conviction that unless a heroic and extraordi- 
nary program is offered the library will inevita- 
bly become less and less valuable. But we 
emphatically deny that circulation losses, which 
have occurred mostly in sub-standard neighbor- 
hoods, and in the field of light reading, have 
one whit diminished the bright star of public 
library service. It seems only sensible to get 
away from the over-emphasis which we have 
placed in the past on building up an enormous 
circulation, the largest part of which was rather 
meaningless, time-killing entertainment. We 
shall continue to plan our library system along 
the lines of presenting the strongest possible 
basic and sound book and reference service. 

Perhaps some will think it inappropriate to 
compare a successful library program to a win- 
ning football team, but this illustration may not 
be too far astray. A few years ago a news- 
paper reported an interview with the president 
of a large Midwestern university, whose foot- 
ball team had overwhelmed all of the tough 
Midwest opponents on its schedule, and in the 
Rose Bowl had humiliated the best that the 
Pacific Coast had to offer. The usual question 
was asked: what was the secret of their remark- 
able success? The president replied that there 
was no secret. The university had hired the 
best football coach and assistants they could 
find. The team was thoroughly trained and had 
a will to win. They played good, hard, 
straight, fundamental football, with big, tough 
and rough linemen, with alert and fast back- 
field men. They resorted to no trick formations 
or smart secret plays. As a matter of fact, the 
president reported, they were rather surprised 
at their success, and wondered if perhaps their 
opponents made them look better than they 
really were by neglecting fundamentals for 
thrilling innovations. 

I believe that a strong program of funda- 
mentals for public libraries will achieve real 
success, although it may not bring to an indi- 
vidual library the fame throughout the library 
profession that is the reward of constantly 
carrying out experimental, eae and in- 
teresting projects. If called upon to advise a 
coming generation of librarians on a successful 
service program for public libraries today, I 
think I would talk to them somewhat along 
these lines: 


1. Work out, after patient and careful analysis, 
a solid and long-range plan of accomplishment. 
Know clearly what you are not trying to do as 
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well as what you are trying to do. Determining a 
service pattern does not necessarily require an 
elaborate survey by authorities, but it does mean 
drawing upon the best wisdom of your entire staff 
in formulating a clear-cut and definite program 
which all understand, 

2. Secure the strongest possible administrative 
leadership in all departments and bear in mind 
that only in the smallest library is leadership a 
one-man job. 

3. Initiate and carry out an attractive personnel 
policy, with high salaries and good staff benefits 
mi as you can secure the most capable staff pos- 
sible. 

4. Above all, stress first-hand personal book 
knowledge in all members of your staff and infuse 
in them, if possible, the strong conviction that the 
wonderful and diversified knowledge and wisdom 
of books is absolutely essential to individuals in 
the modern world. 

5. Be sure that your library system is dynamic 
and flexible, and is keyed to the community as it 
exists today, not as it existed twenty-five years ago. 
This may mean a constantly changing pattern of 
service, with the curtailing of some activities and 
building up of others. 

6. Without -overdoing it, de-emphasize the 
trivial and wholly recreational materials of your 
library. Stress and build up. its important, mean- 
ingful and serious services. The development of a 
branch system is, of course, predicated upon a 
strong, well-diversified and attractive central 
library, with as many special departments as the 
size and character of the community require and 
finances will permit. 

7. Insist on strong, adequately-staffed and 
stocked branches and outlets. Limited book collec- 
tions, brief hours of service, and insufficient staff 
are half-way measures sometimes offered as a sop 
to communities when finances do not permit 
adequate service. Such a service pattern is inclined 
to kill library services rather than pave the way 
for better. } 

8. Give constant attention to advertising and 
publicizing your service to the entire community. 
Not even the best libraries have done half as much 
as they should do in this field. Still largely un- 
explored is the enormous opportunity of television, 
which can be extremely effective in getting across 
the value of library service. 

9. Adopt an aggressive, go-get-it policy in budget 
requests, but bear in mind that no library ever has 
enough money. Making the most of what you have 
will mean eliminating unnecessary overhead and 
working out most efficient methods and procedures. 
It will mean critically evaluating the effectiveness 
and worth of every activity, and having the courage 
and tough-mindedness to throw out the obsolete or 
convert it to something more essential and mean- 
ingful. 

10. Don’t have a closed mind about the value 
and attractions of group adult education projects, 
but remember that the time and resources of every 
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individual and every institution are strictly limited. 
If a program does not produce clear-cut results, 
discard it in favor of the fundamentals. 

What I have urged here is even more ap- 
plicable, I am convinced, to thousands of li- 
brarians in small communities where libraries 
are clearly in need of great improvement. 

If we in Los Angéles could check our pres- 
ent service program against this outline and dis- 
cover that our library scored one hundred per 
cent on every item, we might indeed be look- 
ing about for new worlds to conquer. But such 
a record of achievement is still far, perhaps 
decades, in the future. Until we have further 
strengthened, deepened, and improved our li- 
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brary’s essential services, we will continue to 
find plenty of challenge and excitement in 
meeting the vital reading and reference needs 
of our community. This challenge, too, I am 
sure, faces many libraries, large and small. 

When the Utopian day arrives that we can 
honestly say that every essential service is ade- 
quately staffed, that no spot in the city is out 
of reach of library service, that our book stock 
has reached the full range of depth and 
strength, then, and not before, we may hunt 
up the issue of the ALA Bulletin that reports an 
exciting and effective adult education activity 
at the “X” Public Library and ask ourselves, 
“Will it work here?” 
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~ The Two Points of View 


EMERSON GREENAWAY 


THE PRESENTATION of two contrasting views 
on the role of the public library in the field of 
adult education, is always interesting, varying 
and controversial. It was requested that there 
be a presentation of two points of view to 
“illustrate: (1) that the library’s role lies in 
assisting and cooperating within the programs 
of other community agencies, and (2) that the 
library should not only so cooperate, but also 
present programs of its own in response to the 
community need.” 

The two papers—Boon or Booby Trap by 
Harold L. Hamill and Library-Sponsored 
Group Services by John Mackenzie Cory, are 
as different ideologically as is the distance 
great, geographically between Los Angeles and 
New York. But then the problems facing these 
two librarians are equally different and equally 
great. New York with its more stable popula- 
tion, and although teeming with activities of all 
kinds, has entered a period in her history where 
the freshness of youth has given way to the 
problems of mid-life. Los Angeles on the 
other hand, the fastest growing of the large 
cities (as Philadelphians are only too well 
aware!) has more of a problem to furnish basic 
services to new communities which literally 
spring up over night. To keep pace with such 
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a fast growing community, taxes the resource- 
fulness of the librarian in supplying books just 
as it does the engineer who finds it difficult 
to supply sufficient water to meet the needs of 
this metropolis. The Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary must provide library. service to residents 
within a 450.9 sq. mile area; The New York 
Public Library must provide library service to 
residents within a 133.73 sq. mile area. Thus, 
Los Angeles is constantly providing new outlets, 
New York must constantly meet group prob- 
lems where the original outlets were established 
years ago. 

One other factor must be emphasized at the 
outset; namely, Los Angeles has one of the 
most highly developed public school adult edu- 
cation programs to be found anywhere in this 
country. Therefore in the public library in that 
city there is no necessity for the provision of 
certain group activities found in public libraries 
in cities elsewhere, especially where public 
school adult education curricula are non-exist- 
ent. The requirement therefore, should be one 
of cooperation rather than the origination in 
the public library of such a program. 

These facts will definitely weigh heavily in 
the formulation of any plan or policy in the 
establishment of adult services to the public 
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library users of either city. 

Public libraries are still experiencing growing 
pains—there are days when, I am concerned 
with what causes the pains and then later fear 
that growth of the public library is over and 
a thing of the past. It is always well, I think, 
to take a long look at public library history as 
expressed in librarianship and to remember 
what Dr. Herbert Goldhor stated so well. Li- 
brarianship, he says, is now in the third of 
three rather clearly marked stages of develop- 
ment and while they may represent chronologi- 
cal periods, they may also present a varying 
philosophy of librarianship. The divisions are 
three: (1) the storehouse period of librarian- 
ship, where anything and everything was saved 
and preserved; (2) the service period, where 
effective use was emphasized, but where little 
concern was given to the effect of the book on 
the reader; and (3) the period where the edu- 
cational function of the library was recog- 
nized. This conception of the stages of devel- 
opment of librarianship is pertinent to the 
points of view expressed in the two foregoing 
articles. 


Growing Pains 


Each period of development meant, there- 
fore, a new series of growing pains. Today the 
pain of adjusting the organization, the re- 
sources, the staff and the Bers user to a new 
concept of librarianship is, at best, an uneasy 
and uncomfortable situation for all but those 
who, with confidence and assurance, are pro- 
ceeding on their charted course, 

If the job of the public library is, as Richard 
Hart has so ably written, that “All public li- 
brary educational activities have as their one 
objective developing the non-reader or random 
reader into a purposeful reader,” then we are 
going to have to tackle the problem with in- 
creased financial resources, a new conception of 
the individual (whether as a single person or in 
a small group of individualists) and a new or- 
ganization of staff and services to accomplish 
this purpose. Both Cory and Hamill want, I 
gather, purposeful readers. The problem 
remains as to the techniques used to achieve 
this result. 

Hamill feels that before we can consider an 
expansion into the field of adult education 
beyond those provisions already contained in 
basic reference and reader services, we must 
be certain that “every essential service is ade- 
quately staffed; that no spot in the city is out 
of reach of library service; and that the book- 
stock has reached a full range of depth and 
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strength,” and Cory has noted that “Obviously 
the emphasis given to group service will vary 
with the nature of the community served and 
the adequacy of the library’s financial support.” 
The problem resolves itself into making a 
decision on the basis of the community, book 
resources, financial support, available non- 
library adult education programs and largely 
in the final analysis, the will and interest of 
the librarian himself. 
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And who can say, without the benefit of i 


perspective that comes with years, who is right? 
It may well be that in Louisville, with totally 
different factors than those found in Los 
Angles, the public library will be strengthened 
more quickly by means of the dynamic pro- 
gram under way there, (regardless of the 
source of revenue, remembering that to Massa- 
chusetts libraries go the dog tax revenues!) 
than if the traditional program were followed 
out. Although book use increased over 40% in 
a two-year period, the real answer will come 
in another Äiteen or twenty years when more 
perspective can be gained. If at that future 
date Louisville will have both the program and 
the well-staffed, well-stocked departmentalized 
organization that meets all standards, they will 
have proved their point. 

And the same may be said of Los Angles—if 
in another fifteen or twenty years a full de- 
veloped program of cooperation between the 
school system and the public library is added 
to Hamill’s book and reference service program, 
then that city too, will have rounded out its 
program. Perhaps by that time Los Angeles 
will have included provision for the Detroit 
multi-purpose rooms in their branch building 
program. The great danger comes, in my 
belief, in one city trying, without full regard 
for the differences between two communities, 
to duplicate what has been done elsewhere, 
fearing that they too are not on a band wagon. 
A sounder, broader program will be developed 
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eventually if we have the problem of library 
service attacked from a variety of points of 
view. 

We are all agreed, I believe, that education 
in the United States is weakest at,the adult 
level. The problem therefore is simply stated: 
provide an educational program for adults. 
We immediately get into trouble when we 
begin to ask the questions: How? By Whom? 
What is the educational background of the 
individual and his achievements? Fees: 
Sources of supportP Individual service? 
Group service? Films? Discussions? Co- 
operation? etc. How can we best find the 
answer to all this? 

Succinetly, Hamill believes firmly and sin- 
cerely before we have any monkey business with 
a formal adult educational program, that in 
each library we insure the following: (1) that 
every essential service is adequately staffed— 
both at Central and at the branches; (2) that 
there is complete geographical coverage, pre- 
sumably with branch libraries so placed that 
no one is an unreasonable distance from a 
branch library; and (3) that access be made to 
a book collection that has both “depth and 
strength.” When this has been achieved, a 
library might then consider adult education 
activities over and beyond reference and ‘book 
selection services, but the implication is that 
it is not too likely. 

Cory believes that the public library “is one 
of the last remaining educational agencies in- 
terested in the individual’s ‘self-education’.” 
To fulfill our responsibilities he believes we 
must recognize that two approaches are de- 
sirable, namely: (1) the belief that library serv- 
ice to individuals is of paramount importance; 
and (2) that for many individuals they can only 
be reached through group services and that 
this is still a service to individuals as opposed 
to approaching them via mass media. It is not 
my understanding that Cory believes that by 
‘means of library adult education programs the 
pull would be such that we would ever have 
large segments of the population, as contrasted 
with television or radio audiences, flocking to 
use the public library. I am not aware that 
such has ever been the intent of those inter- 
ested in adult. education programs or, if you 
will, “experiments.” Rather in New York 
every effort and every means is used, either 
individually or by the group method to develop 
purposeful readers. The New York program 
reaches, I dare say, a group of people who 
perhaps had not availed themselves of book 
and reference services. The supplementary 
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services to groups include a joint CCNY-NYPL 
adult education program; used in community 
planning; consultative services to community 
organizations; cooperation with the Division of 
Community Education of the N.Y, City Board 
of Education; services to special groups, espe- 
cially in the field of labor relations; sponsorship 
of discussion and film groups. A most notable 
list of achievements! 

Four years ago, and I think the statement is 
still pertinent, I suggested that in organizing 
public library adult education programs we be 
guided by the following considerations: (1) 
that when an active extension program is being 
carried on by colleges and universities in the 
area, the public library should not attempt to 
provide a formal program of adult education, 
i.e., will not offer regularly scheduled courses 
with credit; (2) that if there is an adult educa- 
tion division of either a city or state board of 
education, offering formal courses of instruc- 
tion, with or without credit, that the public 
library not attempt to ‘duplicate this formal 
program; but (3) that the public library always 
provide insofar as is financially possible, full 
reference and information service to individ- 
uals, help with book selection and planned 
reading, and a full program of cooperation with 
community groups. 

Only when one of the non-library agencies; 
namely, the local college or department of edu- 
cation, is not doing its job, the library should 
put every bit of energy into encouraging these 
institutions to develop and expand a formal 
adult education program. Only when this has 
failed and there is no other hope of securing 
a formal program should the public library 
enter the field. 

As to the library’s credo of service I am 
willing to subscribe to the following, much of 
which has already been stated: l 


(1) That public libraries accept as their basic 
objectives the provision: and servicing of expertly 
selected books and other materials which aid the 
individual in the pursuit of education, information, 
or research, and in the creative use of leisure time. 
Since financial limitations generally prevent equal 
emphasis on all aspects of these objectives, the li- 
brary should recognize that its major concern must 
be a positive contribution toward the removal of 
ignorance, intolerance and indifference. 

(2) That we recognize educational service to 
adults as a primary function, and that the library 
pursue an active program of stimulation, leader- 
ship, and cooperation with other agencies in en- 
couraging the reading of socially significant ma- 
terials. 

(3) That we accept the responsibility for the 
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direct communication of ideas through organization 
of discussion groups, lecture series, informal talks, 
institutes, film forums, book discussions and the 
like, seeking thereby to direct the individual toward 
a continuous learning process through use of books 
and related cane 

(4) That we frankly state that in meeting its 

objective of providing recreational materials, the 
library encourage such use of leisure time as will 
perante pga development and social well- 
eing, and tend increasingly to leave to commer- 
cial agencies the provision of trivial, purely 
ephemeral materials. 

(5) That our cooperation with other agencies 

include: 

(A) A clearing house to prevent an unnecessary 
duplication of programs and provide for the 
integration of programs to tackle common 
problems; 





Adult Education Institute 


The Wisconsin Free Library Commission an- 
nounces that it will hold an institute, “Informal 
Education through Libraries,” at Kenwood 
Hall, Milwaukee, August 1 through 13, 1954. 
This is the Adult Education Institute being con- 
ducted under one of the grants from the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Mrs. Gretchen K. 
Schenk has accepted appointment as the co- 
ordinator of the institute. Margaret Monroe 
will be her assistant, and the institute has tenta- 
tively secured the services of Richard W. Pos- 
ton as consultant on community organization. 

The tentative program includes presentation 
by outstanding leaders in the adult education 
field, panel discussions by librarians in various- 
sized libraries and specializing in various kinds 
of library service to adults, public officials, li- 
brary trustees, and others interested in the de- 
velopment of libraries and their programs. The 
program of the institute is organized to move 
from the general discussion of adult education 
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(B) The provision of expertly selected materials 
and book lists covering non-teaching or 
ib ener one materials for informal adult 
education programs given by any agency. 

(6) That inasmuch as various communities vary 

both as to financial limitations and local interests, 
as well as to establish programs of adult education, 
we might well jasn Dr. Leigh’s admonition 
that professional judgment is often subject to the 
lay opinion of the community and will be subject 
to its ultimate control. No community will support 
a program it does not wish. 


In the final analysis, each librarian is going 
to provide what he thinks is the very best in 
the way of public library services for his own 
community. We will always find variations 
for there is no one universal pattern which can 
be applied to all communities. 





and the library’s role in it to organizing the 
library for specific programs, and back to the 
general to identify the implications for libraries 
of all sizes and the mutual responsibility of li- 
brarians, other adult education agencies, library 


trustees, and public officials. 


A large committee has assisted in planning 
the institute, consisting of representatives from 
the ALA Adult Education Board, library 
schools, state library agencies, and the ALA 
Headquarters, as well as the staff of the Free 
Library Commission. 

As the institute is taking shape, it appears to 
offer a very exciting program. The costs are 
moderate. Those attending will have to pay 
only their room, board, and linen charges, 
which will amount to about $52 to $56 for the 
two-week period. Those interested in attend- 
ing should write Walter S. Botsford, secretary, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, State 
Capitol, Madison 2. 


Ne 
y 


It is providing the stimuli for community 
study based on recognized needs, calling for 
participation of adults in the community that 
spotlights West Georgia College as a “city on a 
hill” in an effective program on adult education. 

Turning to the survey I am alarmed that over 
79% of our libraries do not participate in studies 
of community needs. I am wondering whether 
this one lack does not actually block many of 
the other services which might otherwise prove 
most effective. Is it not vital to study the com- 
munity constantly in connection with other 
agencies? 

For instance, at the present time the staff of 
West Georgia Bogion Litai is preparing a 
little survey concerned with the vast school 
building program in our area and the potential 
good the regional library might do in connec- 
tion with it. On one hand, a need for help in 
landscaping around the buildings has been ex- 
. pressed on the part of school ey a and 

patrons. West Georgia Regional Library in 
collaboration with Carroll County Principals 
Association is planning a clinic following the 
survey to help in solving this approaching prob- 
lem. Local PTA’s and Garden Clubs will be 
invited to participate. 

Also modern up-to-the-minute libraries in the 
school plants are vital in the development pro- 
gram in our area. The Regional Library is 
sponsoring a clinic for school personnel and 
boards concerned, to study modern trends and 
local needs within the framework of these 
trends. We are using the very fine filmstrip 
School Library Quarters (ALA) depicting 
some of the development in Fulton County 
Schools (Georgia), and inviting to our area 
Miss Virginia McJenkin, librarian, Fulton Coun- 
ty Schools, and various school principals and 
librarians concerned in Fulton projects to lead 
a panel discussion on the topic following the 
showing of the filmstrip. 

The ALA Survey indicates that only a little 
over one-half of us participate in planning 
community-wide programs. It can be very 
rewarding. Our Regional Library is proud to 
be a part of the Carroll Service Council—a non- 
partisan, non-political organization made up of 
representatives from practically all active 
groups and institutions in Carroll County, 
whose goal is to make life better for all by pool- 
ing resources: money, plans, thinking, talents. 

One of the finest projects ever to develop in 
the history of Carroll County was the result of 
a cooperative effort between the Carroll Service 
Council and the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum under the direction of Helen Hyatt 
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India educators discuss display with Collus 
Johnson of West Georgia College 


Waller (a rural gal at heart!). This was known 
as our Indian Exchange Project. On the local 
level, the plan was directed by the Council’s 
“Committee of 25.” Amar Singh of Etawah 
District, India, was brought over to live among 
us for some two months. (Later one of Car- 
roll’s Soil Conservationists, Paul Patten, along 
with Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, went to India for an exchange study.) 
He ate at our tables, visited our schools and 
churches, studied our agricultural methods and 
joined in community activities. Not only Car- 
roll County but all Georgia was delighted at 
the success of this venture and grateful to the 
New York Herald-Tribune Forum. (Governor 
Talmadge made Amar Singh an honorary mem- 
ber of his staff.) As a member of the “Com- 
mittee of 25,” West Georgia Regional Library 
prepared packets of materials on India and 
worked over the county helping to set up a 
happy, alert atmosphere prior to Mr. Singh’s 
arrival; served as coordinator at a community- 
wide meeting; helped to get adult groups to- 
gether for a Voice of America recording; led a 
discussion in an evaluation of the Indian’s visit. 

Alone the library could have done very little 
on a project of such a far-reaching scale. As a 
cooperating agency, we have experienced one 
of our most rewarding efforts. 

The survey indicates that of all services, the 
greatest number of us are providing exhibits 
and displays in our libraries, and presenting 
book reviews—the more or less accepted activi- 
ties in which staff members can surely partici- 
pate. I say this because I found out a little 
something about the rural librarian by scruti- 
nizing the survey findings very carefully. I 
had been considering myself very much E 
Pluribus Unum as a “general flunkie” but dis- 
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covered upon study a better title for the com- 
mon garden variety of rural librarian—that of 
“Jack-of-all-trades.” (You know, I have a vague 
recollection that the rest of it is “but good at 
none.”) Well, exhibits have their place, but is 
it significant that the rural libraries are provid- 

„ing them while neglecting—say—training 
courses in group leadership? The American 
Heritage Discussions perhaps have brought 
home to us the potentials of such trained rural 
leaders. 

By far the greatest number of us are negli- 
gent in Information Services. Do we not know 
our local resources that we are unable to in- 
form our public? Some of these resources 
might be gratis in service, for example, people 
available in our own town, county, or region 
for planning and leading in carrying out pro- 
grams and projects of group interest. 

Again, only half of us seem to be projecting 
library programs around special subjects. Are 
we overlooking the services here that might 
have the greatest appeal to organized groups? 
One of West Georgia Regional Library’s suc- 
cessful projects is our annual Book-Mending 
Clinic, which has an especial appeal to the 
High School Library Association within our 
region. Both Boy and Girl Scout groups, too, 
have participated in this popular program. 

Only slightly over 17% of our libraries are 
now serving farm organizations. This is almost 
unbelievable. Are rural librarians missing the 
service boat in this field? Does this call for too 
great an effort on the part of the small library, 
whose roots should be firmly grounded in the 
daily activities of rural people? 

Over three-fourths of us do not take leader- 
ship in initiating community programs. Per- 
haps this is a question of philosophy. Do we 
need to consider again the purpose of our rural 
libraries? Has not the American Library As- 
sociation-sponsored American Heritage Dis- 
cussions given us new vision along this line? 
Those of us who have used this medium as an 
entre into the rural group activity are finding 
that our libraries have attained added stature. 
Something of a chain reaction has been set up 
and even the most visionary are thrilled at the 
evidence of ever-widening circles. 

More than one-half of the libraries report no 
programs of their own. Is it the function of the 
library to offer adult services apart from check- 
ing material in and out? How has the rural 
library in some instances become a workshop 
for good community living, while others seem 
not to have felt the impact of modern living at 
all? Have we concentrated in areas more de- 
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Basket weaving clinic 


manding and neglected others of great potential 
good? 

Please note that 61% of us have served 
women’s clubs, while only 35% have aided the 
young adults. Why? Many of their agencies 
are projecting programs that will shape the 
American way of life for years to come. Per- 
haps the greatest ultimate good the rural li- 
brary could accomplish is to be found in meet- 
ing the challenge of our young adults today: 
“the young . . . shall dream dreams.” The have 
long-looking thoughts, not inhibited greatly by 
existing signposts along the road to enlighten- 
ment. What we have done to broaden the 
scope of such young programs is good but many 
aspects remained untouched by library vision. 
Those of us participating in the American 
Heritage Young Adult Discussions are finding 
service doors opening that formerly were 
closed, 

Survey data indicate that we are not making 
much use of audio-visual media in promoting 
adult education projects in our communities. 
Is the expense involved prohibitive? Are there 
areas of cooperation in centralization of ma- 
terials and effort comparable to centralized 
book sources? In Georgia we are moving now 
in our film program because of the state plan 
of centralization. Are there other feasible 
plans in existence so that the small library may 
tap the finest audio-visual resources on a some- 
what limited budget? 

Reasons given for not providing services were 
mainly lack of funds, lack of time, and lack of 
trained librarians. I am confident experimenta- 
tion might show that a great deal can be done 
with very little expenditures in rural sections. 
If this were not true, most of Georgia’s rural 
libraries would completely lose their signifi- 
cance. Does lack of time indicate that too 
many of the trained librarians in the small li- 
brary are the Jacks-of-all-trades? What is the 
solution—for there must be one. Most rural 
libraries that I know of in our section will never 
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be rich in funds and charged with graduate 
librarians. 

Another reason listed for not providing serv- 
ices was no community need. How inconsist- 
ent can we be! Who decides what the com- 
munity needs are? Can we say that any com- 
munity in our country is at the stage of educa- 
tional saturation? 

Lack of space has been offered as another 
reason for not providing services. I grant you 
that it must be a comforting thought to have a 
fine library building with beautifully equipped 
departments to house books, films, people, and 
other. Now, remember. I am only a common 
garden variety of librarian looking at this pic- 
ture. As such, I am wondering whether some 
of us may not have forgotten that an institution 
of learning might better have a program. We 
are still in the pioneering age—in the world of 
ideas. If the libraries do not become the work- 
shop, as it were, of democracy, who will do the 


job? This is the pertinent question. 

Are you still around? Well, I told you in the 
beginning that I belong to the vast group of 
small library workers. Many a rural Temim 
is the Jack-of-all-trades type. We are brought 
up to the point that regardless of goals and 
ambitions, few are the specialists to carry out 
the programs. With only one professional li- 
brarian, one partly-professionally trained full- 
time librarian (Negro), two full-time college 
trained staff members, two part-time college 
trained workers, one full-time clerical helper 
and one part-time—what should the rural li- 
brary attempt to do? I refuse to be afraid! 

It is my honest belief that most of the prog- 
ress of the rural libraries as iùdicated in the 
survey is of fairly recent vintage. We will 
mellow with a little more age now. Mean- 
while we are grateful to the ALA Survey Com- 
mittee for making it possible for us to lean our 
eyes up against the mountain. 





Adult Education in Action 


Crime and the Citizen 


Marion E. HAwes 


“EDUCATIONAL SERVICES to adults is a primary 
function, and the Library pursues an active 
- program of stimulation, leadership, and cooper- 
ation with other agencies in encouraging the 
reading of socially significant materials. It 
accepts also its responsibility for the direct 
communication of ideas through organization of 
discussion groups, institutes, film forums and 
the like, seeking thereby to direct the individual 
toward a continuous learning process through 
use of books and related materials.”—reads one 
paragraph in the statement of the objectives of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library. Weekly Noon- 
Hour Talks on current problems at Central and 
many neighborhood branch activities regularly 
implement this function. In addition, a 
broader community program is arranged at 
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Window display at Enoch Pratt 
Free Library 


intervals of two or three years. Most notable 
was the Atomic Energy Institute in 1947. It 
was the impact of atomic energy rather than of 
the library which made that project unique, 
though the extent of community cooperation 
was most unusual. It is interesting to look 
back at the aftermath of that all-out attempt 
to make the whole community aware of a new 
force which citizens would ultimately have 
some responsibility for using for destruction or 
for world betterment. People were eager to 
know, were baffled, awed and somewhat fear- 
ful. The scientists, more conscious of its mean- 
ing, were even more awed, and deeply con- 
cerned that people should have some under- 
standing. After the Sunday forums, with their 
huge crowds, were over, a group of a hundred 
a 
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citizens met to plan further citizen education. 
For more than six months, calls came for 
speakers and discussion leaders or for study 
materials and films as smaller groups through- 
out the city sought further enlightenment. But 
now frustration began for both citizens and 
program planners. The scientists attempted to 
explain atomic energy in non-technical terms 
and warned of the AR ae of atomic 
warfare, but social and political scientists were 
unprepared to discuss the effect of this new 
force upon our civilization or upon international 
relations. Citizens met and learned and won- 
dered. Some fears were allayed but other 
doubts were created. Itis true that the library 
reached more people through this Institute than 
before or since. Possibly only an actual trip 
to the moon can be the next earth-shaking 
event to arouse an equal curiosity. The sub- 
ject and the times no doubt intensified interest, 
but the experiment of a concentrated effort to 
use every channel possible to reach into all 
sections of Baltimore provided a pattern and 
some experience in the process of making the 
community keenly aware of an important issue. 

Lectures and forums are somewhat in dis- 
favor at present as a means of helping people 
to comprehend current issues about which they 
need to know in order to assume their civic 
responsibilities. It is felt that unless a person 
is vocally participating in a meeting, little of 
edusaHannt value goes on in the individual. 
True, the parade of miscellaneous, brightly 
entertaining speakers at women’s clubs and the 
general talks usually tailored to the correct 
point of view at men’s luncheon clubs do give 
cause for skepticism. Nevertheless, the Pratt 
Library believes that there are still citizens who 
want to be informed and are willing to forego 
the lack of oratory or the need for individual 
self-expression if an expert has something im- 
portant to say and says it clearly. Perhaps in 
this area, the library is really following out Dr. 
Leigh’s recommendation that it should serve 
the needs of the serious and culturally alert 
members of the community. It assumes that 
a carefully arranged series of talks with discus- 

_ sions, planned to illuminate a subject of timely 
interest and importance, has a significant place 
in the educational program, as well as the in- 
formal discussion group. 

For some time Baltimore had been disturbed 
by the incidence of delinquency and crime. In 
1951 the State’s delinquency rate was nearly 

double the national average. Although a more 
adequate reporting system was partially respon- 
sible for this figure, that alone could not ac- 
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coordinator of Adult Work, 
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n 
count for such a large percentage. Baltimore 
was one of the cities included that same year 
by the U.S. Senate’s Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Crime in Interstate Commerce. A 
city and a state youth commission had func- 
tioned off and on with varying degrees of 
effectiveness. Early in 1953 the State Senate 
appointed a “Crime” Committee “prompted by 
the fact that several major and sensational 
crimes occurred in the Baltimore metropolitan 
area in January, 1953.” The committee was 
charged to investigate the incidence of violence, 
the causes and needed corrective measures. 
Actually many of the needed corrective meas- 
ures were already embodied in two parts of the 
report of the Governor’s Commission on Ad- 
ministrative Organization of the State: Admin- 
istration of Juvenile ‘Delinquency Control in 
Maryland, and Administration of Corrections 
and Parole in Maryland, studies made by ex- 
perts from the American Law Institute and the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau. Baltimore’s problem 
was that of all large cities: inadequate for 
slums, the influx of war workers unaccustomed 
to urban living, overcrowded schools, inade- 
quate recreational facilities, an understaffed 
police force. Citizens were seriously con- 
cerned, yet relatively few were familiar with 
the various studies and recommendations which 
might alleviate some of the conditions. 

Early in 1953, a staff group agreed that the 
library might take the initiative in focusing at- 
tention upon the citizens responsibility to be- 
come informed about the crime problem and 
to discover constructive ways of doing some- 
thing more than expressing alarm at the head- 
lines. A conference was called with a small 
number of civic leaders who considered our 
questions: Would an institute on crime interest 
the community? Was the timing right or 
would the peak of interest be passed by fall? 
Whom should we try to reach? The group 
felt strongly that the subject was of serious 
import and would continue to be; that the li- 
brary could perform a needed community serv- 
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ice in presenting it. Those present became the 
nucleus of a larger advisory committee. This 
was carefully chosen to include, in addition to 
a trustee and several staff members, (1) experts 
and professional staff members from agencies 
dealing with detention and prevention; (2) 
leaders of civic groups concerned with various 
phases of the subject; (8) individuals or group 
representatives who would furnish channels of 
information to the community; (4) educators 
and social workers. Members were asked to 
serve as individuals. There was practically 
one hundred per cent acceptance of the invita- 
tions. The suggested institute became a com- 
munity educational project with the backing, 
advice and assistance of lay and professional 
leaders. 

A series of discussions on The Gang: Why 
and Where? had already been held in a branch 
library in an underprivileged area under the 
sponsorship of the local community council. 
Film and panel discussions by staf members 
of many of the neighborhood agencies which 
knew the situation at the grass roots helped 
parents and community leaders to a clearer 
conception of what was happening in their 
neighborhood. A similar series, patterned after 
the first, on What Do I Want for My Child?, 
was arranged at a public school by a neighbor- 
ing area council. In both cases parents were 
evidently worried by neighborhood conditions 
and sought guidance in improving them. Some 
discussed their own family problems. Could 
something more be done on a citywide scale? 

It was fascinating to watch the program 
evolve out of a series of meetings of people 
with divergent approaches and interests. The 
library’s tentative outline of a possible pro- 
gram was soon unrecognizable as those who 
knew more than we began to build a different 
framework. It was felt that the purpose should 
be to furnish background information, to stimu- 
late thinking and encourage a positive approach 
to a problem which though always with us 
receives increasing emphasis in periods of un- 
rest, to analyze objectively some of the tensions 
and environmental conditions which are con- 
tributory factors, to direct thinking toward 
prevention, point up conditions which hinder 
rehabilitation, and especially to emphasize 
citizen responsibility. 

Certain basic principles were adopted as a 
guide: 

(a) There should be no attempt to popularize 
the subject through name speakers or other de- 
vices. It could easily veer toward the sensational 
which was particularly to be avoided. No one 
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doubted the seriousness of the problem. Every 
one wanted to see something done but there were 
many misconceptions about the extent of and 
reasons for crime; perhaps still more about the 
remedies, There had been too many suggestions 
of easy panaceas without getting down to the roots. 
More widespread understanding of known facts 
and an awareness of conditions and of community 
resources for doing something about them were 
needed. 

(b) The meetings should be geared to leaders 
and to the citizens who felt a serious concern and 
wanted authoritative information and guidance for 
action. 

(c) Speakers should be experts with a broad 
knowledge of special phases of the subject. 

(d) Meetings should increase public under- 
standing by starting with basic concepts but should 
move quickly to applications to local conditions 
in order to maintain citizen interest. A panel of 
local experts might help but the form of meeting 
should be adapted to the subject matter. 

(e) The program should not be limited to 
juvenile delinquency but should consider the 

roader aspects of crime. 

(£) The citizen’s responsibility should be empha- 
sized throughout and the last meeting should take 
the form of a workshop to discuss ways of using the 
information and recommendations from the previ- 
ous sessions. s 

(g) Meetings, four to six in number, should be 
held weekly. 

(h) They shoúld be held down to an hour and 
a half, (That did not work!) 


The topics finally selected were: 


1. Where does crime begin? What are the en- 
vironmental and biological factors which are con- 
tributory? How differentiate the delinquent from 
the non-delinquent? 

2. Who turns criminal and whyP What are the 
factors within the individual which dispose him 
toward crime; within his personality development, 
in his character growth? 

3. The control of crime—A sound program. 
What is the role of official agencies in detection, 
detention and prevention? 

4. Prevention: an effective community program. 
The role of non-official agencies. In this session 
the Philadelphia and New York plans were dis- 
cussed. 


At the first two mieetings, after a specialist 
presented the subject, a panel of local sociol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, and social workers related 
it to Baltimore conditions. 

In the third session two outside experts who 
had participated in the study made by the 
Governor’s Commission presented some of the 
findings and were then interrogated in a “Meet 
the Press” type of interview by a local news- 
paper columnist. For the fourth meeting offi- 
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cials of special agencies in New York and Phila- 
delphia outlined their city’s plans and were 
interrogated by a third expert. 

The final session attempted to come to grips 
- with the question: What can the citizen do? 
A panel of outstanding leaders~a judge, a 
police magistrate, the Director of the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, the Director of the 
Department of Christian Social Relations of 
the Council of Chuches, and a civic-minded 
educator directed thinking to some specific 
problems. The audience then divided into ten 
workshop groups directed to bring back spe- 
cific suggestions. 

Very careful preparations were made for this 
meeting. Organizations had been asked to 
appoint “resource” presons who would agree 
to attend all sessions. The ten leaders and 
recorders for the workshops had also been asked 
to attend all sessions as well as a special brief- 
ing meeting. Since they were busy people not 
all of them did get to every meeting. Every- 
one appointed, however, received a steno- 
graphic record of the first four meetings as 
background reading. 

A staff Committee on Planning and Publicity, 
under the competent chairmanship of Reid 
Hoey of the Popular Library staf, bore the 
brunt of the hard work of keeping the wheels 
running smoothly and of making the project 
known to the community. Kate Coplan started 
newspaper publicity well in advance and there 
was good coverage throughout. The staff com- 


mittee left no channels untouched. Spot an- - 


nouncements sent to radio stations were used 
by the stations in strategic spots, Neighbor- 
hood papers and organization bulletins received 
notices. One hundred posters were personally 
distributed to downtown agencies where people 
gather in numbers and were sent to branches. 
Four hundred mimeographed advance program 
announcements were sent to civic organiza- 
tions, all officia] agencies related to the subject 
field, and to key people, with a memo asking 
for help in publicity. 

_ Things began to happen at once. There was 
general surprise and approval expressed for the 
list of outstanding: authorities, local and na- 
tional, whom the library had been able to get 
through the advice and personal persuasion of 
the specialists on the advisory committee. The 
program acquired instant prestige. The ad- 
vance announcements, listed the names of the 
members of the advisory committee. Two 
committee members telephoned to suggest that 
the organizations and public agencies whose 
members were serving unofficially be listed as 
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cooperating organizations on the final program 
since such backing would be valuable. Tele- 
phone calls brought official approval from all 
but one which could not get board action in 
time. Other organizations having interest in 
the subject telephoned to ask why they had not 
been included. From this point on the tail 
wagged the dog as far as publicity was con- 
cerned. The Council of Churches held up a 
mailing for several days until a further supply 
of programs could be run off. The Superin- 
tendent of Schools sent a special notice to 
principals; the President of the Coordinating 
Council of the PTA’s sent a special notice to 
presidents urging each PTA to have a repre- 
sentative; police working with juveniles were 
officially urged to attend; various court officials 
sent for programs. All this in addition to the 
usual civic groups. About 3000 programs were 
distributed in this way. 

A booklist and exhibit were prepared by the 
Civics and Sociology Department and a films 
list by the Films Department.” An additional 
supply of the most pertinent and readable ma- 
terials had been purchased but unfortunately 
the demand, especially for official reports and 
for pamphlets, was considerably greater than 
estimated. 

This was not the only point at which the 
planners were too conservative in estimating 
the response. The library’s auditorium seats a 
few less than three hundred. Approximately 
five hundred poured in on the first night, sat in 
the ‘window sills and on the stage steps or 
gathered in the outside hall. Surely many 
would be discouraged from coming again, we 
thought, but, no, they simply arrived an hour 
earlier the second week in order to get a seat. 
Chairs were placed in the wide corridor and 
a loud speaker was set up, but there was too 
much confusion. Clearly something had to be 
done. The next morning a canvass of the 
neighborhood was made. The Christian 
Brothers at Calvert Hall College across the 
street generously gave us the use of their 
larger auditorium for the last three meetings at 
considerable inconvenience to themselves since 
it interfered with some of their own activities. 
This was one more example of neighborly com- 
munity cooperation. Total attendance for the 
series was about 1700. 

The evaluation of a project such as this is 
necessarily based on personal impressions. 
Questionnaires were not feasible with such a 
large audience. The number of people who 


* Copies of the reading list and film list, as well as the program, 
are available on request. . 
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attended, knowing they would get a serious 
rather than popular treatment of the subject, 
suggests that a community need for information 
was being met. Many were not our usual 
library lecture patrons. They came from many 
sections of the city. While a fairly large pro- 
portion consisted of persons who are connected 
with public and private agencies dealing with 
crime and delinquency, there was also a sizable 
number of representatives of civic groups. One 
area council secretary, for example, brought his 
entire board. The quality of program and 
interest created demonstrate the value of bring- 
ing community leaders into the planning. 

The real test of the value of the undertaking 
will be what happens afterward. That thought 
was uppermost in the minds of the committee 
in arranging the final workshop session. The 
leaders, recorders and resource persons at- 
tending each session formed a nucleus of 
people who were thinking about the implica- 
tions of ideas expressed and facts presented 
and how to use them. Those who hoped 
the institute group would do something more 
than talk had an opportunity to offer sugges- 
tions. 

The most gratifying hour in the whole insti- 
tute was the period during which the workshop 
groups presented the reports of their discussion. 
It showed that a great deal of constructive 
thinking on short and long-range plans of 
attack had been going on. Some noted needs 
for further studies and experiments; others felt 
much could be done immediately by backing 
up the existing agencies, advocating more 
adequate budgets so that more and better 
trained personnel could do a better job. The 
role of the family in the prevention of delin- 


quency was stressed again and again, with the 
waming that many families cannot perform 
their function satisfactorily without help. The 
need to discover ways of reaching and aiding 
those youth whom our schools and recreation 
agencies do not reach was discussed. Two 
ideas appeared in nearly all of the reports: 
there must be more information and education 
about community needs and resources in this 
field at the neighborhood level, and the impetus 
of the institute must not be lost. The series 
ended with the passage of a resolution calling 
upon the Advisory Committee, together with 
the leaders, recorders and panel members, to 
take steps to form a continuing committee. 

At this point the library is ready to withdraw 
from leadership. An action program belongs 
to the citizens. The Advisory Committee has 
held a meeting and a small steering committee 
has been appointed to carry out the directive. 
Several proposals are in the air: the possible 
formation of an informal coordinating group of 
public and private agencies related to the prob- 
lem of crime; and the exploration of ways and 
means for better civic education about it at 
the neighborhood level. Several civic groups 
are carrying on. The Council of Churches is 
holding a workshop for ministers; two citywide 
organizations are considering special projects. 
The current demand at the library is for study 
materials and suggestions for speakers and 
other program resources for neighborhood 
groups. It was possible for the library as a 
neutral educational agency to initiate a project 
to study one of the city’s most serious prob- 
lems; the impact of the program is the result of 
enthusiastic and generous community coopera- 
tion. 





Research in Progress in Librarianship 


The University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School's Research in Progress in Librarianship, 
which has been inactive since July, 1958, is to 
resume publication this spring. Library schools 
have been asked to furnish information on stu- 
dent and faculty projects and it is hoped that 
reports from individuals engaged in research 
outside the schools can also be included. 

The following data are needed: name of re- 
searcher; title or description of project; char- 
acter or scope, i.e., book, bibliography, journal 
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article, course unit, etc.; if a thesis, degree 
sought; and date and status of the project. 
Since the reports are to be grouped under broad 
subject headings, those which have titles not 
fully descriptive of the content should be.ac- 
companied by a brief explanation. To be in- 
cluded in the coming issue, reports should be 
received by April 80th. Send to: James Tyde-. 
man, librarian, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 87. 
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‘The ALA Adult Education Board 


Grace T. STEVENSON 
Associate Executive Secretary and Director, Office for Adult Education 


In Juiy 1924 the ALA Executive Board ap- 
pointed a Commission on the Library and 
Adult Education with Judson T. Jennings, li- 
brarian of the Seattle Public Library, as chair- 
man. The Commission was authorized to study 
the adult education movement and the work of 
libraries for adults and for older boys and girls 
out of school, and to report its findings and 
recommendations to the Council. The work of 
the Commission was made possible by funds 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 

The report of this Commission, published by 
ALA under the title “Libraries and Adult Edu- 
cation” in 1926, listed among the needs to be 
served if libraries are to meet their responsibili- 
ties in adult education: ` 


a. A direct service of advice and assistance to 
individual readers and students. 

b. An information service regarding local op- 

7 portunities for adult education. 
`c. Organized and more definite library service 
to other organizations engaged in adult edu- 
cation. 

d. Well-educated and specially trained advisers 
to work with individual students. 

e. The publication of more books that are clearly 
and simply written and suitable for use in 
adult’ education. i 

f. Still closer cooperation of children’s, librarians, 
teachers, and school librarians, in order that 
boys and girls leaving school may take with 
them a love of books and a permanent inter- 
est in reading and study. 


The Commission also recommended the cre- 
ation of a permanent Adult Education Board. 
This Board (until 1987 called the Board on the 
Library and Adult Education) was created by 
Council in October 1926, and its functions out- 
lined as follows: 


a, Continue the studies and investigations in li- 
brary adult education service inaugurated by 

* the Commission on the Library and Adult 
Education; 

b. Prepare and publish bulletins containing in- 
formation regarding library practice in adult 
education; 

c. Consider the preparation of a manual on li- 
brary service in adult education; 

d. Encourage, inaugurate, and assist in the con- 
duct of a series of library experiments and 
demonstrations in adult education; 
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e. Aid in an experimental study of the develop- 
ment of reading habits; 

f. Give consideration to the advisability of pro- 
viding tests and credits for those who have 
completed courses of reading under library 
guidance; 

g. Make a further study of methods of supply- 
ing books to serious students who now have 
no access to libraries; 

h. Establish cooperative relations with national 
organizations whose programs include phases 
of adult education; 

i, Serve in any other matters which fall logically 
within the function of the Board; 

j. Report annually to the Council. 


It was recognized that adult education was a 
basic function in all libraries, and the Executive 
Board in making appointments to the Board has 
appointed representatives of different types of 
libraries, and occasionally as well, outstanding 
adult education leaders who were not li- 
brarians. Since the function of ALA boards is 
generally to instigate research, stimulate ac- 
tivity, and assume leadership within the As- 
sociation within their respective fields, board 
appointments have been for a period of five 
years in order to assure continuity in what are 
usually long term activities. Past board rosters 
include many of the profession’s leaders, and 
during its first ten years the Board made a con- 
siderable contribution to adult education in the 
United States. 

During its first years the Board had the sup- 
port of Carnegie funds and its own executive 
assistant at Headquarters. In 1931 the Board 
reports a “greatly reduced income.” In 1988, 
due partly to expiration of Carnegie funds, 
partly to the depression, the “Headquarters 
work in adult education and the Library Exten- 
sion Committee were combined in the Public 
Libraries Division as provided by Council.” 
Julia Wright Merrill assumed the duties of all 
three, and the Adult Education Board was for 
a time without its own staff help. In 1934 John 
Chancellor joined the Headquarters staff as As- 
sistant in Adult Education. His strength and 
interest are clearly evident in the Board reports 
and activities for the next eight years until he 
resigned in 1942, 

The next years were very lean ones for the 
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Board. The war made all meetings difficult, 
the lack of funds made travel impossible, and 
with no staff assistance it became extremely 
hard for the Board to function. It seemed as 


though the Association had wearied of the ` 


Board, and it was forgotten for the shine of 
newer activities which were often adult educa- 
tion under another name. It was at this time 
that Ruth Rutzen, then chairman, wrote a 
strong statement which was considered by the 
Board at the San Francisco Conference in 1947, 
and later sent to the Executive Secretary, John 
Cory. This statement pictured the low estate 
of the Board, and the resultant loss to ALA of 
its former prestige in the field. There were no 
Board reports to tell the story from 1944-45 to 
1949-50, but in spite of every obstacle the 
dedicated few went on. 

A study of the old Board reports inspire both 
admiration and chagrin; admiration for the 
truly notable work originated and carried 
through; chagrin for a few things with which 
we are stil] struggling after thirty years; and 
more than chagrin—a sense of futile waste— 
for the years during which the Board almost 
ceased to function for lack of support. 


Reading with a Purpose 

Those early reports feature some activities 
which the Board helped to ‘establish as continu- 
ing services in libraries. Prominent among 
these was the Reader’s Advisor Service, the 
backbone of which was the Reading with a 
Purpose Series. Made possible by Carnegie 
Funds, these courses were published under the 
direction of the ALA Editorial Committee, but 
were the direct responsibility of the Executive 
Assistant to the Adult Education Board. With 
introductory essays written by experts in the 
field, the lists covered 67 subjects, the last one 
published in 1933. To quote John Chancellor’s 
report for 1935, “. . . they have served admir- 
ably to carry the ideas, novel to many, of 
planned purposeful reading and of the library 
as an agency of informal education. Such 
tangible symbols are of no small value in plant- 
ing new conceptions in the public mind. The 
series has been honored by quantities of grate- 
ful praise from the learned, from practical men, 
from untutored laymen, from educators and 
the press.” The lists, and one book from each 
list, were put into Braille. The first course was 
published in 1925, and by 1931 the sale of the 
series reached almost 850,000. Several large 
industries were interested in the series for both 
employers and employees; Western Electric 
purchased ten thousand volumes of the series, 
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‘and Adult Education.” 


American Telephone and Telegraph nearly 
three thousand. Probably no adult education 
tool of today enjoys comparable popularity. 


Readable Books 

In 1925 the Commission on the Library and 
Adult Education appointed a sub-committee on 
Readable Books. The first report of this com- 
mittee was included as a chapter in “Libraries 
The committee later 
secured the full-time services of Miss Emma 
Felsenthal, whose list “First Books in Many 
Subjects” appeared in the Adult Education 
Journal (American) in April 1928, and later 
in pamphlet form. In a ten year report written 
in 1934 there are these words: “. . . readers’ 
advisers have found their accomplishments seri- 
ously limited because there was so little pub- 
lished material that meets the need (of people 
with limited reading experience). We are 
convinced that any further attempt to ferret 
out and list pseudo-readable books from among 
existing publications will be largely profitless, - 
and our efforts now must be to convince writers 
and publishers of the need... .” In 1948 the 
chairman of the committee, Rudolph Flesch, 
published his book “Marks of ‘Readable Style.” 
The subcommittee on Readable Books is men- 
tioned only very briefly, thereafter. In the 
report for 1949-50 (there were no reports from 
1944-45 until that date) there appears the 
subcommittee on Book Appraisal, apan 
the year before with Miriam Tompkins as 
chairman, to grade books as to their readability 
for the guidance. of both reader and librarian. 
This committee has to date concentrated its 
work .on a study of books in popular demand 
in psychology and mental health, and the 
problem of getting authoritative reviews of 
these- books. 

In 1926 the ALA Executive Board appointed 
a Committee on the Study of Development of 
Reading Habits with the Chairman of the Adult 
Education Board as a member. While the 
Board was not officially connected with this 
committee it was closely associated with it. 
The Committee and the Board recommended 
that ALA and the American Association for 
Adult Education undertake .a joint study of 
reading habits. The Carnegie Corporation 
made a grant sufficient for a preliminary in- 
vestigation, and Dr. William §. Gray began 
the study which resulted in the book “The 
Reading Interests and Habits of Adults” (1929). 
Included in the book was an analysis prepared 
by Miriam Tompkins, then head of the Adult 
Education Department of the Milwaukee Li- 
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brary, of the readers in that library who had 
followed reading courses. In 1931 this joint 
committee was responsible for the publication 
“What People Want to Read About” by Doug- 
-las Waples and Ralph Tyler. The Subcommit- 
tee on Readable Books and the Joint ALA- 
AAAE Committee on Reading Habits joined 
forces in 1985 when AAAE established at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, an ad- 


visory bureau on readability to. experiment in ° 


writing, editing, and analyzing readable mate- 
rial with a view to aiding interested writers and 
publishers, This bureau was in the charge of 
Lyman Bryson, at that time a member of the 
Adult Education Board. 


Publications 

The Commission on the Library and Adult 
Education in its recommendation that an Adult 
Education Board be established, further recom- 
mended that the Board “prepare and publish 
bulletins containing information regarding li- 
_ brary practice in adult education.” The Com- 
mission began the publication of such a 
bulletin called “Adult Education and the Li- 
brary” which ran from November 1924 to 
October 1930. The list of contributors to this 
publication includes most of the adult educa- 
tion leaders of that time, not all of them li- 
brarians. Among them were: 
Compton, M. S. Dudgeon, Judson T. Jennings, 
Everett D. Martin, F. P. Keppel, Morse Cart- 
wright, John Chancellor, ade H. Arliss, and 
others. The bulletin had a wide circulation 
(60,000 copies in 1927) and went to a variety 
of organizations and several foreign countries, 
including Soviet Russia. Many of its articles 
were reprinted in newspapers and magazines. 
During 1931 the bulletin appeared as a section 
of the ALA Bulletin, but was then discontinued 
completely, The Board carried a great deal of 
the responsibility for the Reading With a Pur- 
pose Series, and for many other items ranging 
from leaflets and folders, to broadsides, pam- 
phlets and bound books. The basic report of 
the Commission, “Libraries and Adult Educa- 
tion,” has already been referred to as well as 
the resume of this volume, “Voluntary Educa- 
tion through the Public Library,” prepared by 
Judson T. Jennings. Undoubtedly, the Board’s 
activity stimulated the publication of articles 
on adult education in other library press since 
the number of articles on adult education 
indexed in Library Literature increased notice- 

- ably after 1926. 
After “Adult Education and the Library” was 
discontinued the ALA Bulletin carried many 
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articles on adult education which were fre- 
quently made available in reprints. Among 
other publications the Board either instigated 
or arranged for were: Books for Adult Begin- 
ners, Experiments in Educational Service for 
Adults, Education for the Asking, Helping 
Adults to Learn, Books for Self-Education, 
Helping the Reader Toward Self-Education, 
The Library in the TVA Adult Education Pro- 
gram, The Reader’s Adviser Needs Modern 
Tools. 

The report for 1949-50 states: “The Board 
has become increasingly aware the last few 
years of the absence in print of information 
about library adult education. Few articles 
have appeared in the professional journals and 
since ALA no longer prints the. annual reports 
there is no systematic reporting of the projects 
of the Board.” 


Cooperation with Others 

Among the definite needs which the Com- 
mission felt must be served if libraries were to 
meet their responsibilities in adult education 
was “organized and more definite library serv- 
ice to other organizations engaged in adult edu- 
cation.” Prominent in all the early reports are 
the sections dealing with cooperation with 
national organizations, One report states that 
the Board has worked with seventy organiza- 
tions at the national level on projects, publica- 
tions, conferences, lists and other activities. 
Most prominent among them was the American 
Association for Adult Education, in which ALA 
played a prominent part. Most of these are 
organizations with which both ALA and local 
libraries are working today, including the 
Adult Education Association of the United 
States, the organization which has replaced the 
American Association for Adult Education. 


Training 

One of the six recommendations of the Com- 
mission on the Library and Adult Education 
reads: “That library schools and the Board of 
Education for Librarianship be requested to 
consider the advisability of establishing special 
courses of instruction in adult education work 
for librarians, or of incorporating the necessary 
instruction in courses already established; and 
further, that the American Library Association 
consider the advisability of conducting insti- 
tutes for readers’ advisers and other librarians 
engaged in special adult education service.” 

In 1985 the Board reported that the problem 
of personnel was still pressing for solution. 
What the library schools were offering in adult 
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education at this time is not apparent from 
reports of this Board; but in 1937 mention is 
made of Miriam Tompkins’ lectures at Colum- 
bia, in 1937 Simmons was reported as offering 
special instruction in reader guidance. The 
same year the Graduate Library School at the 
University of Chicago presented an institute 
on adult education. A subcommittee of the 
Board sponsored a survey by Sigrid Edge, 
Simmons College, of the existing practice in 
presenting adult education in the curricula of 
various library schools in 1942. ’ 

A recent appraisal of library school catalogs 
revealed only sixteen schools offering opportu- 
nities for study in adult education, and these 
were chiefly the parap of adult education, 
or, work with the individual reader. Practi- 
cally nothing in theory or methods of working 
with groups is being offered. 

From 1926 to 1944 the Board gave its 
support to various projects, many of them in- 
volving cooperation with other national organi- 
zations. In 1928 the League of Women Voters 
asked ALA to cooperate with them on a series 
of radio programs. Cooperation with the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers on 
Parent Education and with the American 
Alumni Council on Alumni Education began in 
the twenties; the Board worked from the apie 
ning with the National Education Association 
and the National University Extension Associa- 
tion. The Board came into existence almost 
simultaneously with the American Association 
for Adult Education and cooperation between 
these two organizations has been good through 
the years. The Board realized early the im- 
portance of films in adult education and worked 
closely with the Committee on Audio-Visual 
Methods which eventually became the Audio- 
Visual Board. 

The report for 1937 mentions Board coopera- 
tion with the Public Forum Program of the U. 
S. Office of Education. A fuller account of 
library cooperation with this program can be 
found in the literature and makes an interesting 
story of its own, since this was the beginning 
of real group activities for many libraries. The 
Great Books Program merits a brief note in 
1944, In 1949 C. Walter Stone was asked to 
do a study of the research in adult education 
carried on in library schools. The findings of 
this study were reported to the Board, but were 
not published. Two other studies were done 
by subcommittees of the Board, one on jobs in 
adult education by Violet Myer and Richard 
Hart published in the Adult Education Journal 
for October, 1949; and another on Adult Edu- 
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cation Activities in ALA, under the chairman- 
ship of Howard Smith, was completed in 1949. 
In the 1949-50 report the Board expressed its 
concern about the findings of this study and 
their subsequent action as follows: “The re- 
sults of this study disclose a variety of activities 
being carried forward, some initiated by ALA 
such as the Great Issues project, others by vari- 
ous boards and committees, such as the Audio- 
Visual Board, and many by individual libraries. 
This diffusion of adult education throughout 
the profession is very gratifying but the com- 
mittee found that a lack of coordination exists; 
that the activities of various units in the ALA 
have been more or less opportunistic and with- 
out continuity; that there is a ‘chasm be- 
tween planning and representation in national 
agencies on the one hand and the line activities 
of individual libraries on the other.’ The Board 
has been aware of this situation for some time 
and has repeatedly stressed the need of more 
help at Headquarters. As a result of the study 
the Board decided to sponsor a joint meeting at 
the Cleveland conference of the various groups 
interested in adult education to discuss com- 
mon interests and problems, and to see if and 
how the Board could function in strengthening 
adult education in the ALA. Invitations were 
sent to the following groups: Library Extension 
Division, Library Extension Board, Public Li- 
braries Division, Hospital Libraries Division, 
Trustees Division, Association of Young Peoples 
Librarians, Audio-Visual Board, Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Service to Labor Groups, 
Institution Libraries Committee, Committee on 
Relations with Business, Joint Committee of 
Rural Sociologists and ALA, Committee on In- 
tercultural Action and Projected Books Com- 
mittee. All but two sent representatives. A 
complete report of the meeting appears in the 
Proceedings. It was an exploratory meeting at 
which all of the groups became better ac- 
quainted with each other’s purposes and prob- 
lems, and all appreciated the opportunity for 
this. Many expressed the great need for being 
kept informed of the variety of adult education 
activities here represented and the Board 
agreed to collect information regularly so that 
items of significance be brought to the attention 
of the profession in some library publication. 
It was agreed to hold other meetings for the 
exchange of ideas at future conferences and not 
at this time endeavor to develop a formal or- 
ganization or program. It was hoped, however, 
that these informal meetings might stimulate 
thinking about ways of securing specialized 
help in ALA. Mr. Cory described the impos- 
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sibility of adding staff at this time because of 
lack of funds but pointed out the possibility 
of presenting peake projects to foundations 
for support. The group was asked to send in 
comments on a plan now under consideration.” 

This plan was the Posell project, formulated 
by Mrs. Elsa Posell, at the request of ALA. 
Application for funds for this project was post- 
poned due to the imminent change in the 
Executive Secretaryship at ALA. In the mean- 
time, in June 1951, the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion made a grant to ALA of $150,000 for the 
American Heritage Project. While this project 
had, of necessity, been so hastily conceived and 
realized that the Board was not consulted about 
it, nevertheless it achieved for the Board some 
of the help and funds, the lack of which had 
vitiated their every effort for years. The 
writer, who was the first Director of this 
project, acted as secrétary to the Board, and 
project funds made it possible for the Board to 
meet as often as it was necessary for them to 
act in the planning and advisory capacity 
which has proven invaluable to this and en- 
suing projects. 

In the fall of 1951 the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, as a part of its program of surveys of 
adult education, made a grant to the Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges for a survey of 
their adult education activities. AS a part of 
this survey Ruth Warncke, a member of the 
Board, was asked to survey library adult educa- 
tion activities in the rural areas of the country. 
Her report is included in Loomis’ “Rural Social 
Systems in Adult Education” which was pub- 
lished in late 1953. Early in 1952 the Fund 
offered ALA $24,700 (later increased to 
$34,700) for a Survey of Adult Education 
Activities in Public Libraries and State Exten- 
sion Agencies. Mrs, Helen Lyman Smith was 
director of this survey which began in Septem- 
ber 1952. This report will be published early 
in 1954, 

In July 1958 the Fund for Adult Education 
made another grant of $100,000 to ALA for 
the development and stimulation of adult edu- 
cation activities in libraries. These funds were 
to be used for making sub-grants to those li- 
braries submitting the best adult education 
projects in a national program of awards. A 
total of 86 projects totalling $469,000 was sub- 
mitted. Twenty awards were made with a 
wide geographic coverage, and variety in type 
and size of library, These projects are too new 
to comment on their progress, or prophesy 
results, but they may have considerable in- 
fluence on library adult education. 
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. grants in the field of adult education. 


In May, 1953, David Clift, the ALA Execu- 
tive Secretary, established at Headquarters the 
Office for Adult Education, with the Associate 
Executive Secretary as Director. This office 
was established for the purpose of coordinating 
Headquarters activities resulting from po 
The 
Fund for Adult Education in October 1953 
made a grant of $75,000 to this office to insure 
its support for the next five years. The ad- 
ditional staff and funds made possible by the 
grant will enable the Adult Education Board, 
working with other interested units and in- 
dividual members of the Association, to take a 
fresh look at the role of libraries in adult edu- 
cation, what is needed to help them fill that 
role, and how those needs can be met. The 
findings of the Survey of Adult Education will 
provide valuable source material for this work 
which has already begun. On December 4 
and 5, 1958, the Board met at Headquarters to 
begin long range planning to stimulate and 
strengthen adult education in libraries. Meet- 
ing with the Board were representatives from 
the Executive Board, the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries, Public Libraries Divi- 
sion, Library Education Division, Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People, and 
the Audio-Visual Board. 

Parallel with the work of the Board the gen- 
eral memberchip of the Association has joined 
together in two organizations to help them 
carry on their work in the adult education field. 
The first was the Adult Education Round 
Table, formed in 1927. The Round Table was 
responsible for the program meetings at the 
Annual Conference, and gave the members of 
the Association who were interested in adult 
education an opportunity to come together to 
discuss their common concerns. The Round 
Table met last at the 1941 Conference in 
Boston. There were no conferences in 1942- 
44, In 1944 the Adult Education Round Table 
became the Adult Education Section of the 
Division of Public Libraries, but the Section 
was inactive until 1946, when Florence Craig 
became chairman. In the 1950 merger of the 
Division of Public Libraries and the Library 
Extension Division, the Adult Education Sec- 
tion became the Adult Education Committee. 
In 1952 the Committee was again granted sec- 
tion status in the Public Libraries Division. 
The cooperation of all these units, and others 
within the Association with an interest in adult 
education, will be sought in the accomplish- 
ment of a task which is big enough to need the 
combined efforts of all of us., . 
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Adult education in this country was quick- 
ened by the last war. The unbelievable car- 
nage culminating in Hiroshima, the founding of 
the United Nations with its hope for peace and 
a better life for all men, impressed educators, 
including librarians, with the immediate ur- 
gency to bring men to the realization of both the 
perils and the promise facing our generation. 
Institutions and organizations and individuals 
all over the country responded in their char- 
acteristic fashion to meet the needs of their 
particular audiences—schools, churches, serv- 
ice clubs, universities, labor unions, industry, 
parent groups, youth organizations and libraries 
~all took up the task in the way best suited to 
them, and sometimes using techniques devel- 
oped by the armed services during the war. In 
1950 the reorganization of the old American 
Association of Adult Education into the 


sturdier more vital Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the United States further strengthened 
adult education in this country. 

Adult Education in libraries experienced that 
quickening also. Library adult education ac- 
tivities increased and improved—what has hap- 
pened within the Adult Education Board in the 
last few years points up what has been happen- 
ing within the libraries. But as librarians we 
have only begun. Ours is a vast country with 
a great and diverse population. ALA is a large 
and complex association with many ways of 
serving; the members of our profession have 
varied talents, and a notable tradition of serv- 
ice. The job to be done will take the best 
efforts of all of us. What we accomplish will 
be limited only by our own vision and willing- 
ness to devote ourselves to the task. 





Who’s Who in Library 
Service 


The Council of Who’s Who in Library Serv- 
ice, a representative group of librarians associ- 
ated with the Columbia University School of 
Library Service has made arrangements with 
the Grolier Society, Inc. of New York to pub- 
lish a third edition to be ready for distribution 
by or before the spring of 1955. The price will 
be $6.00 per volume, with a special pre-pub- 
lication price of $5.00. 

Questionnaires were mailed in January to 
members of national library associations and to 
graduates of library schools accredited by the 
ALA. Any person who has not received a 
questionnaire by these means is invited to write 
to Box 44, 585 West 114th St., New York 27, 
N. Y. Please return your questionnaire im- 
mediately. No questionnaires received after 
April 15, 1954 can be included. 


Dana Awards 


Once again John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards will honor the best publicity of the 
year, in a contest sponsored by the Wilson 
Library Bulletin and the ALA Public Relations 
Committee. Entry blanks must be submitted 
by April 15, but scrapbooks showing a cross 
section of the library’s publicity need not be 
delivered until May 15; Entries are divided 
by type and size of the library, and all libraries 
are invited to enter. Entry blanks are availa- 
ble from the Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 Uni, 
versity Avenue, New York 52; and from the 
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Headquarters Library, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11. 


Nominations for 1955 
ALA Offices 


The ALA Nominating Committee needs your 
help. It has a big job to perform in obtaining 
the best possible nominees for the following 
ALA offices: first vice-president (president- 
elect); second vice-president; two members of 
the Executive Board (four-year terms); six 
members of the ALA Council (four-year terms). - 

Two candidates for each position will be set 
up, providing a total of twenty names. The 
committee cordially urges you to help in this 
important task of selecting the best qualified 
librarians as candidates for these positions of 
great responsibility in our association. 

Only ALA members may serve as candidates 
for positions. Last year’s committee con- 
sidered over 800 names and it is hoped that 
there will be a similar response this year from 
the membership. Please send your nomina- 
tions on or before May 15. Committee time 
will be saved if suggestions are sent to the ` 
chairman, although any committee member will 
be glad to receive names. The committee 
members are: Virginia Chase, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Laura C. Colvin, School 
of Library Science, Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass.; Harold L., Hamill, Los Angeles Public 
Library, Los Angeles, Calif.; Stanley L. West, 
University of Florida Libraries, Gainesville; 
Lewis C. Branscomb, Ohio State University Li- 
braries, Columbus, chairman. 
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aluable Guidance to Library Work Area Efficiency 
e « e G/W TECHNIPLAN BOOK 


MODULAR EQUIPMENT, steel TECHNI- 
PLAN, offers ready solution to the 
library’s problems of space utiliza- 
tion, flexibility, comfort and efficiency 
of workers and patrons, 


HERE 1S A wealth of suggestions, help- 
ful ideas, bearing on many of 


the vexatious situations confronting 
library administrators. Here are prac- 





LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


tical answers to questions relating to 
cramped space, inefficient arrange- 
ment, expanding needs, moderniza- 
tion, as well as planning equipment 
arrangements for new libraries. 


HUNDREDS of TECHNIPLAN installa- 
tions have won enthusiastic praise 
from the users of this engineered 
modular equipment. 


PLEASE OUTLINE your problems or 
interests; we shall then send your copy 
of the TECHNIPLAN Book promptly, 
and make the services of our library 
specialists available to you, without 


obligation, of course. 


TECHNIPLAN EQUIPMENT 
Cincinnati 12, Chio 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





DINOSAUR 


It starts with just one question. “What 
does a microbe look like?” Peter wonders. A 
few seconds with THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, 
and he has the answer . . . in an article as 
accurate as constant revision can make it. 
But Peter doesn’t stop there. Intrigued by the 
graphic news-type pictures, fascinated by the 
easy narrative style, he reads on . . . and on. 
Before long, the mind that asked idly about 
microbes is buzzing with facts about 
dinosaurs! 





HE 

LOOKED 
FOR 

A MICROBE 


Here is a unique reference work that 
reinforces the librarian’s effort because it 
actually makes the child want to read. Put 
into everyday use, THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 

. . with its 20 large volumes covering 7,607 
pages, its 12,700 informative pictures, and 
over 40,000 alphabetized index references 


and cross-references . . . is proving itself a 
valuable asset in libraries everywhere. 
Write today for complete information 
on the newest edition. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO READ 


THE GROGIER SOCIETY ‘INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





PAUL IHDA 


Lake Minnetonka 
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MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Big Bowstring Lake 


Try a Minnesota Vacation 


BETTY ENGEBRETSON 


Summer Rambles in the West and Minnesota 
as a Home for Invalids, popular treatises of 
the 1850s and 1870’s, jared many a tourist and 
landseeker to Minnesota. Minnesota as a Va- 
cation Spot for Librarians, 1954, a mythical 
volume, might be somewhat less lavish in its 
style but could still capture the fancy of li- 
brarians planning to attend the ALA Confer- 
ence in the Twin Cities in June. 

What would such a book emphasize as being 
particularly interesting about Minnesota? Its 
infinite variety, surely. “Here,” the writer 
could exclaim, “are an endless number of things 
to see and do. Have you seen Minnesota’s 
great iron ranges, the Cuyuna, the Mesabi, and 
the Vermilion? Have you seen her ancient 
Pipestone quarries, sacred to Indians for many 
centuries? Have you launched a canoe on one 
of her beautiful border lakes, once the route 
of the gay voyageurs? Have you traveled 
across her gently rolling prairies and through 
the valleys of the Minnesota and Mississippi 
rivers? Did you know that at Itasca state park, 
you can wade across the headwaters of the 
mighty Mississippi?” At this point, the author 
might begin to have difficulty finding adjec- 
tives, and the reader might find the barrage of 
questions a little wearing. 


of the Minneapolis Public 
Library here continues the 
series of articles concerning 
the Twin Cities Conference. 
The first article by Miss 
Engebretson appeared in the 
February issue. 





BETTY ENGEBRETSON 


But whatever your particular taste might be 
in scenery or activity, there will be something 
that you will enjoy in Minnesota, whether you 
plan to spend a day or several weeks. 

If your time is limited, you might enjoy short 
trips of fifty or sixty miles through the Missis- 
sippi and St. Croix river valleys. One route, 
along the Mississippi, will take you through 
some of Minnesota's old river towns: Hastings, 
where the General William Le Duc mansion is 
still a landmark for sightseers, even though the 
town’s famed aerial bridge has now been razed; 
Nininger, now a ghost town, but once Ignatius 
Donnelly’s utopian dream city; Red Wing, set 
amid magnificent river bluffs and nationally 
known for its pottery works. Finally, you will 
come to the place where the river widens to 
form Lake Pepin, Father Hennepin’s “Lake of 
Tears.” Here the Frontenac Inn was once one 
of the fashionable resorts of its day. 

Another short trip is one to the valley of the 
St. Croix river and the old lumbering towns 
of Stillwater, Marine-on-St. Croix, and Taylor's 
Falls. Dining at the Lowell Inn and canoeing 
or fishing on the river are among the attractions 
at Stillwater. At Taylor’s Falls and Interstate 
Park are the Dalles of the St. Croix. Here, 
the water rushes through a great gorge carved 
out by the river. Easily recognizable are the 
rock formations: the Devil’s Chair, the Old 
Man of the Dalles, Elephant’s Head, and the 
Maltese Cross. Some of you might enjoy a 
canoe trip, downstream, from Taylor’s Falls to 
Stillwater, a distance of about 26 miles. 

Having come as far as the Twin Cities, you 
probably would not want to miss seeing Duluth, 
on the shore of Lake Superior and 150 miles 
from Minneapolis, Distinctive features of the 
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city are the harbor and aerial lift bridge, the 
ore docks and huge grain elevators, and Minne- 
sota Point, stretching out into the bay. With 
Duluth as a base, you can take trips to the cities 
of the iron range, or can take the famous 
“North Shore” drive along Lake Superior. 
Whether you have time to travel the twenty-six 
miles to Two Harbors, or the two hundred 
miles to Port Arthur, Canada, the North Shore 
drive will provide some of Minnesota’s most 
spectacular scenery. In your enthusiasm over 

e more obvious attractions, such as the 
beautiful state park at Gooseberry Falls, Silver 
Creek Cliff, or Split Rock Lighthouse, do not 
forget to investigate the hiking trails and fishing 
streams along the way. Branching off from the 
North Shore drive are two routes to the wilder- 
ness canoe country. At Illgen City, sixty miles 
from Duluth, the Ely-Finland trail will take 
you to Ely, starting point for many canoe ex- 
peditions. The Gunflint Trail begins at Grand 
Marais, 110 miles from Duluth, and curves 
north and west for nearly sixty miles. Should 
you have the impression that the canoe country 
is too rugged for ordinary mortals, you may set 
your mind at rest. A vacation here can be as 
strenuous or as relaxing as an individual may 





One original and one additional section. Each 
section, 3 feet wide, 312 feet high, 16 inches 
deep. Book capacity of each section 150 books, 
75 on each side. Add more sections as you 
need them. 
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„desire. Whether you want to carry cande and 


pack into the wilderness for a week or two of 
fishing and “roughing it”; whether you prefer 
simply to hike over portage trails, or to sit on 
the front porch of your cabin and watch the 
birds and chipmunks, you may do it with 
perfect equanimity. Accommodations along 
the North Shore drive, Gunflint, and - Ely- 
Finland trails, as well as in the area around 
Ely, are as varied.as the tastes of the people 
who come. You will find modern hotels and 
lodges operating on the American plan, house- 
keeping cabins, both modern or semi-modern; or 
camping grounds, if you want to bring your 
own tent and sleeping bag. Wilderness out- 
fitters can supply equipment for those who do 
not want to bring their own. 

There are many more resort areas and inter- 
esting places to see: The Paul Bunyan country 
in the Brainerd area, Mille Lacs, one of Minne- 
sota’s most popular lakes for fishing; and the 
lake country surrounding Alexandria, Detroit 
Lakes, and Fergus Falls. 

A post conference tour of the North Shore 
and surrounding area has been planned by the 
local committee. Details, prices, etc. will be 
announced in a later issue of the ALA Bulletin. 


Heed more 
BOOK SPACE? 


Here are some of the ways you can find it, 
with counter height, double faced Shelving. 


As Attractive Islands 


ESEA 


To Form Aisles 


Made of quarter sawed oak in light or dork 
finish and selected maple in light (blond) 


“or mellow maple finish. Immediate delivery. 
ı Write for prices and additional information. 


To Partition Corners 
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THAT BEARDED ONE 
By NATALIE SAVAGE CARLSON 


about an unusual bear, 


and pictures. Line drawings 
é by Nicolas Mordvinoff. 


AND HIS BAND 


By SALLY SCOTT. By the author of 
Jonathan and Binky’s Fire — another 
easy-reading book for beginners, writ- 
ten with imagination and humor. 
Wash drawings by Beth Krush. 
Ages 6-9. February. $2.00 


WINTER DANGER 


By WILLIAM O, STEELE, A story of 
frontier life in the 1700’s — authen- 
tic Americana by the author of Wild- 
erness Journey and Buffalo Knife. 
Line drawings by Paul Galdone. 
Ages 8-12. February. $2.25 


GHOST CAT 


By HELEN RUSHMORE. According to 
an old Ozark belief, stray cats bring 
bad luck, but ten-year-old Glory 
proves how wrong the superstition is. 
Line drawings by Reisie Lonette, 

Ages 8-12. March. $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY N. Y. I7 


Ñ A tall tale from French Canada 


distinguished for the robust and 
rollicking humor in both text 


Ages 6-10. March. $2.50 













BIGITY ANNE 


By HELEN F. DARINGER. Anne's 
dilemma, when her engineer father 
is away and the temporary house- 
keeper proves unkind, is solved in 
a heartwarming, often humorous 
way. Line drawings by Don Sibley. 

Ages 8-12. March. $2.50 


Half Magic 


By EDWARD EAGER 


A delightful fantasty in the E. Nesbit 
tradition d in which an ancient coin 
turns a dull summer 
into a series of magical 
_ adventures for four 
children. Line drawings 
by N. M. Bodecker. 
Ages 8-12, 
March. $2.75 








THE 


SHOOTING STAR 


By MARGOT BENARY-ISBERT. A 
charming story, told with fine un- 
derstanding, of a little girl and her 
mother who spend a winter in 
Switzerland. Line drawings by 
Oscar Liebman. 

Ages 8-12. February. $2.25 







Newbery-Caldecott 


Joseph 
Krumgold 





THe Newsery Awarp for the most distin- 
guished book for children written in 1953 goes 
to Joseph Krumgold for . . . And Now Miguel, 
published by the Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. This is a first book by Mr. Krumgold, 
who is well-known as a film writer and pro- 
ducer, especially for his documentary films for 
the State Department. For his work in direct- 
ing and writing a new type of factual story- 
film, he has won wide approval and earned 
awards at film festivals. One of his docu- 
mentary films for use abroad is the basis for 
this award-winning book and its story is one 
that actually happened. Mr. Krumgold lived 
with Miguel’s family while he was directing the 
film. As a result of that visit, he is raising 
sheep as a hobby on his New Jersey farm and 
has a regular correspondence with members of 
the family. 

. . . And Now Miguel, an unforgettable story, 
is the sensitive portrayal of a twelve-year-old 
boy’s yearning to be considered grown-up 
enough to join the men of his family in taking 
the sheep to summer pasture in the mountains. 
His sheep-raising family and their life near 
Taos come to life with extraordinary reality as 
Miguel tells his story. The book is illustrated 
by Jean Charlot with finely interpretive line 
drawings. 

Runners-up for the award are: Claire H. 
Bishop—All Alone, Viking; Meindert DeJong 
—Shadrach, Harper; Meindert DeJong—Hurry 
Home, Candy, Harper; Clara Ingram Judson— 
Theodore Roosevelt, Fighting Patriot, Wilcox; 
Mary Buff—Magic Maize, Houghton. 

The announcement of the Newbery-Calde- 
cott Awards was made on March 8, from the 
office of Frederic G. Melcher, donor of the 
medals. Virginia Haviland, chairman of the 
1953 Newbery-Caldecott Committee, presented 
the medals to the winners. The official pres- 
entation will take place as usual at the New- 
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1953 


VirGINIA HAVILAND 


CHAIRMAN, NEWBERY-CALDECOTT COMMITTEE 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





Ludwig 
Bemelmans 


VIKING PRESS 


bery-Caldecott dinner in June during the ALA 
meeting in Minneapolis. 

The Caldecott Award goes this year to 
Ludwig Bemelmans for the illustrations in his 
own picture book, Madeline’s Rescue, pub- 
lished by the Viking Press. 

Born in Austria, Mr. Bemelmans came to 
this country at the age of sixteen and has 
traveled widely since in the Americas and 
Europe. While working in New York City 
hotels as a young man, he studied painting in 
his spare time. -It was the Tyrolean landscapes 
he painted on the windowshades in his apart- 
ment that later brought him to the attention of 
May Massee of the Viking Press and led to his 
first picturebook, Hansi, which is a story of 
his childhood in Austria. 

Mr. Bemelmans is well-known for a number 
of books for children, especially for his earlier 
picture book about the same little girl, Made- 
line, Viking, 1939. Others include Hansi, 
Viking, 1934; The Golden Basket, Viking, 
1936; Castle Number Nine, Viking, 1937; 
Quito Express, Viking, 1938; Sunshine, Simon 
& Schuster, 1950; and The Happy Place, Little, 
1952. 

The storytelling drawings for Madeline’s 
Rescue have great originality and humor. 
Richly detailed doublespreads with Paris back- 
grounds, showing Madeline’s rescue from the 
Seine by the dog Genevieve and her school’s 
adoption of the dog, are beautifully repro- 
duced in full color. Two-color sketches and a 
gaily rhymed text complete a picture book. 

Runners-up for the award are: Robert Mc- 
Closkey—Journey Cake, Ho! Viking; Jean Char- 
lot, illus—When Will the World Be Mine, 
Miriam Schlein, William R. Scott; Marcia 
Brown, illus.—Steadfast Tin Soldier, Hans 
Christian Andersen, Scribner; Maurice Sendak, 
illus.—A Very Special House, Ruth Krauss, 
Harper; Abe Birnbaum—Green Eyes, Capitol. 
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Madeline’s Rescue 


Distinguished Children’s Books of 1953 


SELECTED BY THE Book EVALUATION ComMIrYEE, CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR Cont DREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Steadfast Tin Soldier, by Hans Christian An- 
dersen. Translated by M. R. James. Ilustrated 
by Marcia Brown. Scribner. ''' 


Imaginative drawings, delicate in line and soft in color, inter» 
pret the story and strengthen the mood of this timeless favorite. 


Finnegan II, His Nine Lives, by Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. Illustrated by Kate. Seredy. Viking. 


Perceptive. writing and expressive illustrations distinguish a 
story which follows an alley-born cat from his rescue from a 
New York City drain pipe to & contented but ‘adventurous life on 
a New Hampshire farm. ‘ 


America Before Man, by Elizabeth Chesley Baity. 
Ilustrated by C. B. Falls. -- Viking. 


An extremely readable,» illuminating, and scientifically sound 
record of the geologic history of this;continent and the develop- 
ment of its plant and animal life. 


Madeline's Rescue, by Ludwig Bemelmans. Mlus- 
trated by the author. Viking. 4 


Here again in a beguiling sequel, «to Madeline are the “twelve 
little girls in two straight lines’? against a background of glow- 
ing scenes of Paris, 


The Ark, by Margot Benary-Isbert. Translated by 
Clara and Richard Winston. Harcourt. i 
A moving story of the courage and hopes of a refugee family 

struggling to rebuild their lives in post-war Germany. Timely in 

ite realistic picture of the effects of war, timeless in ita portrayal 


of warm. family life, 


Marcus and Narcissa Whitman, Pioneers of Ore- 
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gon, by James Hay Daugherty. Illustrated by 

the author. Viking. ‘ 

Bised on Narcissa Whitman’s letters and journal, this com- 
pelling account reveals in-‘spirited text and vigorous illustrations 
the heroic character of the pioneer couple who faced uncountable 
dangers to follow their calling, 


Hurry Home, Candy, by Meindert DeJong. Illus- 
‘trated by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 

„The author displays unusual empathic ability in this com- 

passionate, realistic yet unmelodramatic story of a little stray 

ages year of wandering, alone, hungry, and afraid. 


Shadrach, by Meindert DeJong. «Illustrated by 

Maurice Sendak. “Harper. 

‘A. rare understanding of childhood emotions ‘makes this poig- 
nant story of a small boy’ 3 anticipation of’ and devotion to a pet 
rabbit a memorable reading experience for both children and 
their parents, Sensitive pen and ink drawings.’ . 


Pilschi, by Hans Fischer. Illustrated by the author. 
Harcourt. A é 
Sprightly pictures, spiced with color, humor, and enchanting 
detail, give freshness to ‘the tale of a discontented kitten who 
wanted to be oe ‘else. 


Pet of the ‘Met, by Lydia and Don Freeman. IH- 
lustrated by the authors. Viking. 

A music-loving mouse and a mouse-eating cat meet on the 
stage of thé Metropolitan Opera House during a performance of 
The Magic Flute, The pictures, alive with color, rhythm, and 
humor, do full justice to the glamorous getting. 


` 
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‘Pet of the Met 
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Which Was Witch? by Eleanore Myers Jewett. 
Illustrated by Taro Yashima. Viking. 
Skillfully narrated and beautifully illustrated tales of ghosts 
and magic from Korea reflect the background and culture of 
the country and its people, 


A Very Special House, by Ruth Krauss, Illustrated 
by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 

In an original, completely childlike, and ebullient picture book, 
author and artist have created a make-helieve house where a 
small boy may do, without restriction, all the things he dreams 
of doing. 


... And Now Miguel, by Joseph Krumgold. Il- 
lustrated by Jean Charlot. Crowell. 


A memorable and deeply moving story of a family of New 
Mexican sheepherders, in which Miguel, neither child nor man, 
tells of his great longing to accompany men and sheep to summer 
pasture, and expresses hia need to he recognized as a maturing 
individual, Harmonious illustrations, 





" CROWELL 


And Now Miguel 


Mr. Revere and I, by Robert Lawson. Illustrated 
by the author. * Little. 
Episodes in the career of Paul Revere as revealed by his horse, 
Scheherazade, once on’ ardent Tory. Told with delightful tongue- 
in-cheek lumor yet with a keen sense of time, place, and people. 


An Otter’s Story, by Emil E. Liers. Illustrated by 
Tony Palazzo, Viking. : $ 


An absorbing story and an authentic portrayal of the life of an 
otter family written from firsthand knowledge. Beautifully de- 
signed and illustrated. 


Burma Boy, by Willis Lindquist. Illustrations by 

Nicholas Mordvinoff. Whittlesey. 

Simply told yet highly dramatic story of a Burmese boy whose 
love for and faith in an elephant give him the courage to halt 
and capture the elephant when it goes wild and charges the 
village. Fine illustrations enhance story and setting. 


Martin Luther, by May Yonge McNeer and Lynd 
Ward. Illustrations by Lynd Ward. Abingdon. 


Lucid text and striking illustrations clarify,a dificult subject 
and bring to life both the man and “hig times. i 
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A Very 
Special House 





HARPERS 


a 


The Borrowers, by Mary Norton. Illustrated by 

Beth and Joe Krush. Harcourt. 

True imagination and artistry have created unforgettable char- 
acters and an endearing miniature world in this fantasy about a 
family of little people who dwell in a quiet, orderly house and 
live, comfortably but dangerously, by borrowing from its human 
inhabitants, Perfectly detailed drawings. 


Journey Cake, Hol by Ruth Sawyer. Ilustrated by 
Robert McCloskey. Viking. 
The collaboration of a gifted story-teller and a talented artist 
has resulted in a flavorsome and rollicking new version of the old 
folk tale of the pancake. 


The Village Tree, by Taro Yashima. Illustrated by 
the author. Viking. _ ' 
In distinctive action pictures, fresh and eloquent in line and 
color, the author recalls boyhood fun in a Japanese village where 
a huge tree on the river bank was the center of activities. 


Committee members are: Effie Lee Morris, East 
79th st. Branch, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, 
chairman; Leone F. Garvey, Public Library, Berk- 
eley, Cal.; Helen E. Kinsey, The Booklist, ALA; 
Elizabeth Miller, Bacon Memorial Library, West- 
bury, Long Island, N.Y; Jean Gardiner Smith, 
Carnegie-Lawther Library, Red Wing, Minn. 
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Mr. Revere and I 
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The Fifth Anniversary of 


THE 


Charles W rolet 
Award peo 


1950— JOHNNY TEXAS by Carol Hoff 
“Full of excitement and authentic history and has a certain 
quaint charm that must have belonged to the early German 


pioneers.” Library Journal 
Given the Texas Institute of Letters Juvenile Award for 1950. 
Trade List Price $2.95 Reinforced Library Binding (Net) $3.15 






1951—ALL-OF-A-KIND FAMILY by Sydney Taylor 
ris S| “On every distinguished list this year... being read and 


\ pones es loved by little girls everywhere.” The Children’ s Bookshelf 
’ : ret 5 


Ruth G. Gagliardo 
Given the Isaac Siegal Memorial Award in 1952, 


Trade List Price $2.75 Reinforced Library Binding (Net) $3.01 






1952—THIRTY-ONE BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
by Reba Paeff Mirsky 
“An unusual story about children in another land... A 
detailed matter-of- factness in the narrative helps convey a 
feeling of authenticity . 


The author was given a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1953. 
Trade List Price $2.95 Reinforced Library Binding (Net) $3.15 


1 95 3—TORNADO JONES by Trella Lamson Dick 
“Brisk and appealing story of the friendship and summer 
adventures of two boys in the sandhill country of Nebraska.” 
Trade List Price $2.95 ALA Booklist 
Reinforced Library Binding (Net) $3.15 : 


and in 1954 it’s 
Little Wu and the Watermelons 


` by Beatrice Liu Illustrated by Graham Peck 





A charming simple book about how Little Wu’s family became land- 
owners—of one small field—and how Little Wu helped. The author 
has lived in Little Wu’s village, and her story is warm with the homely 
details of everyday living. 


Trade List Price $2.50. Reinforced Library Binding (Net) $2.44 


Follett Library Book Co. 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, HI. 


` 
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New ss Revised. 


MAKING CLOTHES FOR YOUR LITTLE GIRL 


A Helen Nicol Tanous original! Many of the 30 million homemakers who 
sew (SATURDAY EVENING POST, 1-30-54) will want to read this 
book. Tells how to make much nicer clothes than ready-mades at less than 
half the cost. Stresses practicality, beauty and fit. Includes wardrobe plan- 
ning; fabric selection; the hard-to-fit child; working with commercial pat- 
terns; using the author's own basic patterns of different dresses, jumpers, 
play-clothes, “separates,” pajamas and robes . .. and 10 “no-pattern” 
garments. Over 300 illustrations, many in color ................. $2.95 


ELEMENTARY TOOL DESIGN 


E, A. Benson. At last, a suitable book for the beginner that tells the funda- 
mentals, purposes, procedure and technique of tool designing as a whole. 
There is no other! A progressive development, the book avoids technical 
discussions . . . is a flexible presentation that takes into consideration the 
standards and special practices of various drafting rooms. It assumes the 
reader has a knowledge limited to mechanical drawing and general ma- 
chine shop practice. Has 174 illustrations and lengthy appendix of figures, 
symbols, definitions, formulas and abbreviations Shak o Gheteite y aces $4.76 


ADVANCED WOODWORK & FURNITURE MAKING 


J. L. Feirer. For home craftsmen past the beginner stage. Thousands of 
them now have home power tools and want to reproduce the MODERN 
furniture styles for which the tools were designed. This book tells them 
how—what-to-make and how-to-make-it . . . contains literally hundreds 
of ideas. Covers selection, design, planning, construction and special prob- 
lems, Over 200 pages on the 9 most common power tools, including jigs. 
Emphasizes developing reader's OWN IDES: 400 pages . .. over 300 
up-to-date photos ©... 0... cece eee ee eee eee teen rene eee $4.95 


ARITHMETIC FOR PRINTERS—Revised 


J. W. Auble. This coverage of arithmetic in its application to printing has 
been brought up to date to conform with modern printshop practices. 
Every problem is based on typical cases in the print shop of today . 
develops print shop mathematics in close combination with composition 
and presswork problems, step-by-step. Includes the most widely accepted 
theories of mathematics as applied to spacing, copyfitting, balance, propor- 
tion and estimating. Places emphasis on most-used calculations. A definite 
“must” for printing, advertising and publishing people ........... $2.72 


A.L.A. Booklisted 


TAILORING SUITS THE PROFESSIONAL WAY 
C. Poulin, Just REVISED by the author, Reveals complete practical methods of ART OF WOODTURNING 


making trousers, coats, vests and skirts. Shows faster ways of working, easily analyzed y 
drafting, clear understanding of mechanics, Presented in sequence best suited for W. W. Klenke, Revised and en- 
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beginners. Avoids lengthy word descriptions and shows all operations in 198 draw- larged. Comprehensive coverage, from 
ings and photos. EXPLAINS FITTING IN DETAIL-—cutting, pressing, stitching, spindle turning to faceplate work, of 
measuring, Adjusting saw cacs kane kde as 4s innit s nteni testiero neevi $4.5 how to turn out objects of utility and 
beauty. More than 70 projects... 

CERAMICS FOR THE POTTER over 120 clear illustrations ..... $3.85 


R. M. Home, Not only A.L.A. listed, but also chosen one of the best technical books 
of 1952. Here is a splendid referénce for those doing manipulative work, studying 


the raw materials or investigating historical aspects, There's a great deal of practical, 
precise information for professional and amateur . . . also much to broaden, stimu- PRACTICE OF PRINTING 


ate and inspire. It’s the AUTHORITATIVE book on the craft ........0. 0005 $4.50 
R. W. Polk. Revised and enlarged. 


COMPLETE MEAT COOKBOOK Has latest information on new devel- 


ts and standard practices, Cov- 

B. McLean & T. H, Campbell. The ONLY book with everything about meats in opmen $ k : 
the home—the best way to BUY .. . STORE .. . PREPARE . . . SERVE, Contains fai oiiae from job Jaysut ae 
nearly 2000 recipes for EVERY meat dish, plain and fancy, for every budget need. nished product . . . every branch o 
Includes soups, salads, foreign cookery, chafing dishes, large quantity recipes, 560 the trade, including gravure and 


pages... 164 Hlusteations oo cc sccc cee cccsceceteueecessctutesesavevaues $5.95 litho ........ E ET 1$4.75 
CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 473 Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
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Take + A BEATING . 


PLASTI-KLEER® DeLuxe Binders can really take m 


Shown above, for example, is the Vinyl transparent 

cover of a Deluxe Binder, “scrunched” down by 

hand. Let go — and cover goes right back to origi- 

nal form . . . smooth, flat, not the slightest damage. 

“Two TYPES: a) Cat. #510 — for flat or inclined display. 
b) Cat, #520 — for upright display. 


All Detuxe Binders have simple locking device which per- 
mits changing in 30 seconds, 


See our new Catalog for full information and prices. 


— in a i z 
For colorful display ` ‘of reading (Pa) bro-darı 


room périodiċals. Protect maga- 


zines from. wear. Sizés for: all LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 
publications, ‘> A 





65 EAST ALPINE STREET »© NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


Increasing numbers of librarians are learning that 
NOW's weekly display form of journalism has 


practical as well as decorative value. NOW’s 
multi-colored maps, unusual photographs, accu- 
rate, concise news stories, and elaborate once- 
a-month Special Editions, make it an unbeatable 
focal point for your bulletin board or other ‘mes- 
sage center’ area. And NOW topics will stimulate 
interest in many books on your shelves. 


See NOW for yourself... 








Clip and mail coupon I 







News Map 
of the: Week, 


1441 ‘Cleveland 




























J o Ave., 

Illustrated are repre-. l : 
sentative issues of Chiċago 10, ; ' 

NOW, 38 by 25 inches illinois * State. 


in size! 
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Overdue Finds 


He was a kind of, travelling missionary in his way. A hefty talker, too. His eyes were 
twinkling now and I could see him warming up. 

“Lord!” he said, “when you sell a man a book you don’t sell him just twelve ounces of paper 
and ink and glue—you sell him a whole new life. Love and friendship and humor and ships at 
sea by night—there’s all heaven and earth in a book, a real book I mean. Jiminy! If I were 
the baker or the butcher or the broom huckster, people would run to the gate when I came by— 
just waiting for my stuff. And here I go loaded with everlasting came ra ma’am salvation 
for their little, stunted minds-and it’s hard to make ’em see it... . That’s what this country 
needs—more books!” 

‘ Christopher Morley 
‘ Parnassus on Wheels 


Submitted by: Sister Jane Marie, C.D.P., librarian 
Our Lady of the Lake High School, San Antonio, Texas 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications, Subject matter should generally he concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words, Source must be stated in full, 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered, 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non- “member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to “Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, TI 
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" . 4 « The Pictorial Encyclopedia 
with a Personality All Its Own! 
For home and school. ` 
Text puts meaning into bare facts. 
Adequate but not technical. 
Color pictures with story-telling captions. 
/ WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 
| is an enjoyable educational adventure. 
l Twelve beautiful volumes. 
l Also matching HOBBIES and 
l STUDY GUIDE. Moderately priced. 
\ 


\ ‘PUBLISHERS PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 


6 North Michigan Avenue * Chicago 
AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA © JR. INSTRUCTOR è BOOK TRAILS 


x Thousands of commen- 
dation letters on file in 
our office, 
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“Bound to Stay Bound" 
Binding 


Catalogs and Lists on Request 






New Method Book Bindery, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
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Librarians are in agreement 


We have a strong feeling that 
a bookmobile should be de- 
signed and built to fit in- 
dividual requirements of the 

BOOKMOBILE e individual library. A recent 
MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY survey shows that a majority 
of librarians feel the same 
way we do. This may be a 
key reason why GERSTENS- 
LAGER is "America's big 


name in Bookmobiles." 





Gerstenslager | 
"iea BOOKMOBILES 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


GOODS & GADGETS 





Materials and equipment mentioned in this 
column are selected on the basis of general library 
interest. No test or endorsement of any product 
is implied. Inquiries for detailed descriptions of 
products should be addressed to the company con- 
cerned. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT for library use, for any- 
thing from a dozen copies to thousands of copies, 
is a specialty of the Heyer Corporation. Stencil, 
spirit, or gelatin processes are at your finger tips 
with complete machines ranging from small, inex- 
pensive types to the big ones that will print almost 
anything you need. Needless to say, all kinds of 
miscellaneous accessories are offered. Ask for the 
Golden Anniversary Catalog—write to the Heyer 
Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORD LONGEVITY can be extended 
to two or three times by the use of a new pickup 
with wrist action, utilizing lifetime lubricated 
bronze bearings to lower lateral pressure on record 
grooves to less than 2 grams. Another feature of 
the pickup is the use of a micarta mounting swivel 
which insulates the pae for separate grounding, 
an important feature in hi-fi systems. This new 
pickup is standard on all Califone transcription 
players. Further information is available from 
Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., Holly- 
wood 38, Calif. 


SpRING-TIME is the time to take a new look at 
your library. Does it need a little re-furbishing, a 
little more glamor? Perhaps it needs New Life, 
which coincidentally is the name of Sjostrom’s line 
of library furniture. Designed for flexibility and 
durability, New Life furnishings are thrilling in 
their functional beauty. Write to John E. Sjostrom 
Co., 1717 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa., for more 
information about their equipment and three- 
dimensional planning. 


A CONVERSATION PIECE for your library or a 
center of interest in keeping with a spring display 
can be found in an attractive May-pole that is so 
inexpensive your budget won't even feel it. Write 


to Library Products, Inc., Sturgis, Michigan for 


more information. 


Sprinc RAINS won't be responsible for trails of 
mud and water across your clean floor if you pro- 
vide tots and adults with a place to leave dripping 
umbrellas and rubbers. The Stormrak provides 
places for nine pairs of rubbers—more for children 
—and 8 umbrellas; it’s quality built for years of 
use. Write to Vogel-Peterson Co., 1127 W. 37th 
St., Chicago 9, for information about the Stérmrak, 
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or for that matter, any type of coat and hat rack, 
lockers, etc. 


INCREASED CIRCULATION of the classic juvenile 
and young people’s books is made possible when 
you offer an attractive looking book. Your readers 
will always look at a book that has a striking bind- 
ing. Picture Covers have sturdy buckram for their 
base, and they feature modern art work, and spe- 
cial plastic inks that outlast ordinary printing ink. 
Yet the manufacturer claims the price is no higher 
than other prebindings or irm aa Write for 
a sample cover and other information; address 
Picture Cover Bindings, Inc., 33 Nassau Ave., 
Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


MAKE YOUR OWN TABLES by using tubular steel 
folding table legs. All it takes is a screwdriver, a 
sheet of heavy plywood, and the folding legs, that 
wont collapse yet fold easily for storage. Com- 
plete leg kit for one table costs only $9.95, and 
special discounts are offered to libraries. For more 
information, write to Tablecrafters, Robert E. 
Adams Co., 1622 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WEEKLY NEWS SERVICE NOW offers a new 
standard for the display of its everchanging digest 
of significant news. This publication, measuring 
88 x 25 inches, sometimes 
poses a problem for its most 
advantageous display. The 
illustrated — spun-aluminum 
frame, on its modern base, is 
readily portable, can be 

laced anywhere in the li- 

rary, and is offered to li- 
braries virtually at cost. An 
open space at the top of the 
frame gives you an oppor- 
tunity to include messages 
regarding new books, or tie- 
ins with the news of the 
week at an easily seen van- 
tage point. For more infor- 
mation about NOW and its 
eye-catching display stand- 
ard, write to Mr. Robert Scott, News Map of the 
Week, 1441 Cleveland Ave., Chicago 10, Il. 


PERIODICAL COVERS in transparent plastic featur- 
ing new leatherette backbone construction to rein- 
force the greatest point of wear, are available at 
prices tenging from 40¢ to 75¢ each. These covers 
are made of heavy weight blue-tinted acetate, 
bound all around with blue leatherette, and have a 
wide leatherette strip along the backbone to give 
extra strength. Write to Joshua Meier Co., Inc., 
153 W. 334 St., New York, N.Y. 
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Help, Help, Help! 


Help For Your 
PROBLEMS! 





and who doesn’t have them? 


If you are concerned with cataloging and find 
~ yourself aground on a reef of trouble— 


JOIN the DIVISION of CATALOGING and CLASSIFICATION 


Consult the New FULL-TIME EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, and find smooth sailing ahead. 

She will advise you, or refer you to an ‘authority 
on your special problem. l 

She will also speak to your regional group on the 
latest cataloging methods, 

and will represent the best interests of catalogers 
in A.L.A. activities.* - 


The Division of Cataloging and Classification will help you, but at the 
same time, it needs your support. Its work is invaluable to the profession! 
At present, under its auspices work is going forward toward a revision of the 
A.L.A. Gode, and the setting, up of special schemes for cataloging music and 
audio-visual material; and “intensive studies ‘are being made of subject 

headings and classification. The Journal of Cataloging and Classification, 
‘which all members are privileged to receive, will keep you informed on 
` these things. l 


` FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE DIVISION, WRITE TO 
` THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


(Membership in A.L.A. entitles you to membership | 
in one division at no extra cost. For each additional 
division, add 20% of your regular dues payment, 
but not more than $2.) 


* THE NEW EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE DI- 
VISION OF CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 
WILL BE AT A.L.A. HEADQUARTERS IN CHICAGO 
AFTER MAY 15, 1954, 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


Mrs. Stevenson is on an informational study tour 
as a guest of the German Federal Government to 


visit German Libraries. Consequently, in the in- 
terim she will be writing letters via this column. 
The first one was received from Frankfurt on 
February 14. 


We were met in Frankfurt on the 8th by Frau 
Dr. Thiry and taken directly by train to Bonn for 
a week of intensive briefing, conferring, official 
entertaining and sightseeing. Our entire party of 
about 25 people (doctors, lawyers, university ad- 
ministrators, museum people and librarians) spent 
two long sessions with officials of the German 
government at which time they talked to us about 
German problems in law, education, public health, 
the position of German women, the Soviet Zone, 
and refugees and expellees; and we asked many 
questions. On Thursday we were driven out to 
Bad Godesberg for a briefing session with members 
of the Office of the U. S. High Commissioner of 
Germany. They gave us a brief resume of the 
work of HICOG, and then talked particularly about 
the Public Affairs and Exchange Programs. On 
Friday we returned to Bad Godesberg to the offices 
of the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (situated 
in the most magnificently ugly old home on the 
Rhine) for a conference with Frau Dr. von Busse 
about our schedules, and a discussion of their work 
by the president, Professor Dr. Ludwig Raiser. 
The Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft is a private 
body whose membership is made up of the German 
Universities, Scientific Academies and Scientific 
Associations. Since Germany has no equivalent of 
our foundations, which have onih so largely 
to American research, the Forschungsgemeinsc. aft 
fills that position in Germany, raising funds for 
research grants to individuals, and for the assist- 
ance of the poorer universities. The German gov- 
ernment aad industry contribute funds also to the 
Forschungesgemeinschaft. 

Between these official visits we have been hand- 
somely entertained. The State Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, Professor Hallstein gave us a reception 
at the Palais Schaumburg, beautiful palace on the 
Rhine, once the home of Princess Victoria, sister 
of Kaiser Wilhelm II, and now the offices of Presi- 
dent Henss and Chancellor Adenauer. His Magni- 
ficence, Professor Dr. Paul Martini, Rector of the 
University of Bonn gave us a reception in newly 
restored quarters in the university. The univer- 
sity is housed in the palace of a former Arch- 
_ bishop, a very handsome building in the French 
Baroque, built about 125 years ago. The univer- 
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sity was severely damaged in the war, but restora- 
tion is pretty well along. The Ober burgermeister 
of Bonn gave us a reception at the Rathaus, 
another French Baroque structure of 1745—also 
restored, 

The Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft had some 
of the group, including the librarians, for dinner at 
Nieden-Dollendorf, a small town across the Rhine. 
This was typical of the good German restaurant 
in its furnishing, food and service. The beautiful 
tile stoves heating its rooms took me back to 
stories read in childhood when all Germany seemed 
a land peopled from Grimm. Here I had the 
opportunity to present the official greetings of 
ALA and President Ludington to the Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft. 

In German universities there is apparently very 
little cooperation between the Central Library and 
the Seminar libraries. There is no catalog of the 
holdings of the Seminar Librayies. In Bonn, the 
budget for the Central Library is one fifth of the 
total library budget, the remainder going to the 
Seminars. The great losses among small private 
libraries during the war has made many people 
turn to university libraries for books, and the li- 
braries are open to all serious scholars. The 
Laender of Westphalia makes a special grant an- 
nually of 125,000 DM to the university to replace 
books lost in the war. 

At Cologne University we visited Dr. Rudolf 
Juchhoff who talked to us at some length about 
their two special projects. One of these is the 
Union Catalog of Foreign books published since 
1939 and owned by German research libraries. 
The first edition of this catalog was published in 
1950, and the new edition to be published this year 
will list acquisitions since that date. This work 
is self supporting, being paid for by subscriptions 
from 130 libraries. Their other big project is a 
union catalog of the library holdings of North 
Rhine-Westphalia, also to be finished this year, 
both big achievements. 

The Cologne University library carries on its 
business in extremely cramped quarters (we heard 
the familiar most pressing problems in both of 
these libraries—funds, space, personnel) but they 
have what may be the longest stack in the world— 
660 kilometers. 

Tomorrow we visit Dr. Eppelsheimer, dean of 
German librarians, head of the University Library, 
the Public Libraries, and the Deutsche Bibliothek, 
and Dr. Gertrud Gelderblom, whom many Ameri- 
can librarians will remember from her visit of 
three years ago. 


° 
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LANGE, MAXWELL & SPRINGER, Inc. 


. offers dependable service in supplying 

. books and periodicals, new and sec- 
ondhand, in Science, Medicine and 
Technology, at current rates of ex- 
change. 


SEND US YOUR WANT LISTS AND 
DUPLICATE LISTS. 


LANGE, MAXWELL & SPRINGER, Inc. 


Albert Daub, President 
122 East 55th Street, N.Y. 22, N.Y, 








FOLDING CHAIRS < 
OUTLAST ALL OTHERS! 


Unequaled for strength, J 
comfort, safety, convenience 
OVER 10 MILLION IN USE! A 
Write today for complete facts! 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, DEPT. 183 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


SAVE TIME 
Use A 


STURGIS 
READING PROJECT 


This Summer 


Wrife For 
1954 


VACATION READING 
FOLDER 


By Sturgis 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS INC... 


P.O. Box 552 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 














Motel Rates — June Conference 


Supplementing the schedule of rates for 
Minneapolis hotels (ALA Bulletin, January, 
1954, p. 38) this list may be of interest to those 
planning to drive to the Twin Cities Confer- 
ence. 


Boulevard: Motel, Highway 65, 5637 Lyndale’ 
Ave, S. (no housekeeping) 


Single (one person) $5.50 
Double (two persons) 7.50 
Twin 8.00 
Rollaway bed added 1.00 
3 persons 8.50 
4 persons 9.00 


Paul Bunyan Motel, Highway 51, 2965 N. 
Snelling Ave., St. Paul (garage and house- 
keeping) 


Single $5.00 
Double 7.00 
Rollaway bed added 1.00 
3 persons 9.00 
4 pesons: 10.00 


Lakeland Hotel, 4025 Highway No, 7 at W. 
Lake St. (housekeeping) 


Double (no singles available) 87. 50 
Twin .00 
Rollaway bed added i. 00 


Minneapolis Suburban Motel, Highway 52, 
Robinsdale, Minn. 


Double (no singles available) $6.00 
Twin 7.00 
Rollaway bed added _ 1.50 


Parkway Motor Court, 4757 Hiawatha Ave..(no 
housekeeping) 


Single $6.00 
Double (same rate for either) 6.00 
Rollaway bed added 2.00 
4 persons 9.50 


Twin City Motel, Highway 8 (same as Twin 
City Motor Court) (housekeeping) 


Single $4.00 
Double 6.00 
Twin 6.00 
3 persons 7.00 
4 persons 8.00 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


All items listed are in the Headquarters Li- 
brary and are available for loan. 


“LIBRARIANS, like all good teachers, are bound 
by their own honesty; they can only open doors 
and point the way. But unless they can do that 
there will be only a few accidental triumphs of the 
free mind in our society.” Lyman Bryson of Co- 
lumbia University characterizes librarians in this 
way in his foreward to The Public Library in 
American Life, a 1954 publication by Emestine 
Rose (Columbia University press, $3.25). 

Our own Grace Stevenson has contributed the 
lead-off article in the Library Journal's February 1 
issue (“Adult Education Plans”), Martha Grey 
and Mildred Mathews, have written interestingly 
of the programs in Cincinnati and New York in 
“Adult Education Pioneers” and “Readers’ Serv- 
ices” in anticipation of the 30th anniversary of 
library adult education. 

Do you KNow how reviews are selected for the 
USQBRP Read about it in “The United States 
Quarterly Book Review” by its editor, Joseph P. 
Blickensderfer in D. C. Libraries for January. 

Tne LATEstT state survey to be issued is the 
Missouri one, entitled Improving Public Library 
Service in Missouri, which is presented by the 
Missouri Libraries Planning Committee (available 
from the State Library in Jefferson City). The 
Library Development Committee of the New Jer- 
sey Library Association has done a similar fact- 
finding study, called Library Service for the People 
of New Jersey, which can be obtained from the 
Bureau of Public and School Libraries Service in 
the Dept. of Educ., Trenton. 

Ratpu Eviswortn’s paper “The University Li- 
brary, Center of Study and Development” delivered 

. at the dedication of the new University of Georgia 
Library on November 19th is included in the 
Winter issue of The Southeastern Librarian. 

Tue Iuto Library Association has been hard 
at work compiling manuals. One result of this 
labor is a Conference Manual (available for $1.25 
from Gregg-Moore Co., 322 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 6) which is a tool to help plan and run a 
convention. A second result is an Organization 
Manual, which was issued as the December 1953 
number of the ILA Record (Subscription $1.00 
per year, Alice J. Appell, Business Mgr., University 
of Ilinois Library, Urbana). 

ANOTHER STATE library association that has been 
working on an organization manual is Kansas. It 
has issued the tentative draft of the Kansas Library 
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Film Libraries 
Adult Education 
Association Manuals 






Association Policies and Procedures. 
A GOOD ARTICLE on how others see us is by Gli- 
ceria S. Dimaculangan, in School Libraries for De- 


cember. The experiences of this Philippine li- 
brarian observing “School Libraries in the United 
States” were varied and interesting. The same 
issue of School Libraries contains articles on stu- 
dent assistant organizations by Annabelle Koonce 
(“Student Assistant’s Organizations”) and Mildred 
rc (Milwaukee’s Student Librarians’ Associ- 
ation”), 

Directory of 2660 16mm Film Libraries, Bulle- 
tin 1958, No. 7 of the U. S. Office of Education, 
by Seerley.Reid and Anita Carpenter is now avail- 
able from the Supt. of Documents for 50 cents. 

THE ANNUAL list on “Books for the Teen Age” 
appears in the January issue of the Branch Library 
Book News of the New York Public Library (25 
cents from NYPL). i 

A RÉSUMÉ of thé proceedings of the Adult Edu- 
cation Work Shop, held at the University of Wash- 
ington last October is given in “New Goals for 
Adult Education” in the Nov.-Dec. issue of the 
int News Bulletin (Wash. State Lib. publica- 
tion). 

A report based on the comprehensive study 
of reading interests and needs of young people has 
been written by Vernon Ives in The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals for February. Librarians will want to read 
this article, entitled “Teen-age Reading.” (Re- 
printed from ALA Bulletin, Oct., 1953). 

BrsyiorHerary is an old subject that is experi- 
encing a new impetus. Melvin C. Oathout’s 
article in the Library Quarterly, for January on 
“Censorship and Mental Patients” will be of par- 
ticular interest to hospital librarians and other 
bibliotherapists. 

RECENT PROCEDURE manuals for cataloging have 
been prepared by Catherine W. Wetterling for the 
New Jersey Public and School Library Services 
Bureau. These are Manual of Cataloging Proce- 
dures for Typed Cards and Manual of Cataloging 
Procedures for Wilson Cards. 

THE workines of bookmobile service is well ex- 
plained by Paxton Price in “Bookmobiles on the 
Missouri Landscape” in State Government for 
January. 

“A patron is the life blood of this and every 
other library” is one of the items included in Mar- 
garet Van Dussen’s description of a library patron 
~—reproduced on the front cover of Ilinois Libraries 
for January. 
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Showers of New Books ------......... 


Buying List of Books for Small Libraries. 
Orrilla T. Blackshear. 8th ed. 1954, 224p. Price to be announced. 


A list of approximately 1800 basic titles published, for the most part, from 1945 to 
1953. Arranged by decimal classification with suggested subject headings, and 
simple classification numbers for nonfiction titles. Materials grouped for the librar- 
jan’s convenience include: reference works, aids to book selection, sources of free 
and inexpensive materials, librarians’ tools, and books for young people. L.C. card 
numbers, Wilson catalog cards, and paper-bound editions are indicated where 
available. A “must,” in either the new or well established small library, for the 
librarian without opportunity to examine books before purchase and without access 
to expensive bibliographic tools. 


Guide to Reference Books: 7th ed. Supplement 1950- 
1952. 
Winchell and Johnson. 1954. 140p. $3.25. 


Lists and describes some 1000 reference works in all fields, published from 1950 
; through 1952. Includes, in addition, a few earlier titles omitted from the 7th edition 


‘and some published in the first half of 1953. 


Federal Services to Nonfederal Libraries. 
Phillips Temple. 1954, Price to be announced. 


A register of the many and diverse services of Federal libraries and agencies to 
nonfederal librarigs, and a description of the current policies and programs of the 
U.S. government as they relate to libraries. Prepared to serve as a basis for the 
formulation of ALA policy towards these library policies and programs, this study 
is largely a valuable handbook to Federal library services heretofore unknown to 
many librarians. The multifarious services are listed alphabetically by subject and 
include, for example, Audio-Visual Aids; Catalog Cards—Distribution; Microfilm 
Projects and Services; Translation Services. The book also contains a brief sum- 
mary of existing literature on Federal services and resources, an analysis of Federal 
policies governing these services, and a consideration of the Library Services Bill. 


A.T.L.A. Index to Religious Periodical Literature, 
1949-1952. 


An Author and Subject Index to Periodical Literature, Including an 

Author Index to Book Reviews. Prepared by Libraries of the American 

Theological Library Association and compiled and edited by J. Stillson 

Jadah Pea the assistance of Leslie Joan Ziegler. 1953. 229p. Cloth, $6; 
aper, : 


An index to 31 religious periodicals—not indexed in Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature or in International Index to Periodicals—such as Baptist Quarterly, 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly, and Jewish Quarterly Review. Compiled with the 
assistance of 22 theological seminaries. É P 


A.L.A. Membership Directory, 1953. 

1954. 375p. $5, 

Names and addresses, with divisional affiliation, if any, of complete ALA member- 
ship as of November 1, 1953, Among new features: Membership by States, and 
county libraries and branches serving populations of 200,000 or more, Also lists 


national, state, provincial, and local library associations, agencies, supervisors, 
periodicals; ALA Conferences and membership 1876-1953; accredited library schools. 
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FOR THE RECORD 





The ALA Council took the following action at 
its meetings during the Midwinter Meeting Febru- 
ary 4 and 5, 1954: 
` Constitution and Bylaws: Preliminary action 
was completed on the following amendments to 
the Constitution and Bylaws which are now ready 
for vote of the membership at the Minneapolis 
Conference: . 

Article VII, Section 2 (Constitution)—to read: 
Next to the last line “The Finance Committee shall 
have all of the accounts of the Association, in- 
cluding those of the trustees of the endowment 
funds, audited by certified public accountants and 
shall report to the Association annually. . . .” 

Article II, Section 5 (Bylaws)—to read: “Section 
5. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail, both of the 
Association and of the Council, may be authorized 
by the Executive Board between meetings. Such 
mail votes shall be conducted under the same re- 
quirements as votes at meetings, except that for 
votes by Council, 50 percent of the voting member- 
ship shall constitute a quorum and a three-fourths 
majority of those voting shall be required to carry. 

“The Executive Board shall have authority to set 
the time limit during which votes will be recorded 
but if no such time limit is set no vote shall be 
counted unless received within 80 days from the 
day the text of the ballot or question voted upon 
was mailed properly addressed to those entitled to 
vote on the matter involved. In the case of a’ vote 
by mail by the Association, the Executive: Board 
may designate publication of the ballot or question 
submi in the official journal of the Association 
as the appropriate method of submitting the matter 
to the members for their determination.” 

Article V. Chapters (Bylaws)—to read; 

“Section 1 

(a) The purpose of a chapter is to promote 
general library service and librarianship within its 
geographic area and to cooperate in the promotion 
of general and joint enterprises with the American 
Library Association and other library groups. 

(b) The Council may establish a chapter of the 
American Library Association in any state, prov- 
ince, territory or region in which a majority of the 
ALA members residing within the area involved 
and voting on the issue favors such action; pro- 
vided, however, that the total number of persons 
voting on the issue shall not be less than ten per- 
cent of the total number of ALA members residing 
within the area. A regional chapter may consist 
of any area composed of three or more contiguous 
states or provinces, 

(c) Any state, provincial, territorial or regional 
library association may, at its request, be desig- 
nated a chapter of the American Library Associa- 
tion provided a majority of the ALA members re- 
siding in the area involved voting on the issue is 
in favor of such action; provided, however, that the 
total number of persons voting on the issue shall 
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not be less than ten percent of the total number of 
ALA members residing within the area involved, 
and provided further that there is no conflict be- 
tween the constitution and bylaws of the associa- 
tion involved and the constitution and bylaws of 
the American Library Association, The Council 
shall fix the interim period within which time exist- 
ing chapters must apply for a formal redesignation 
as a chapter in accordance with the provisions of 
this section. 

(d) A member of the American Library Associa- 


.tion who is also a member of more than one state 


or territorial chapter shall be accredited only to the 
chapter in the state in which he works. 

(e) No more than one chapter of the American 
Library Association shall exist in any state, prov- 
ince or territory. 

(£) In establishing regional chapters, no state, 
provincial or territorial association may be included 
in more than one such region. 


Sec. 2, A chapter may adopt its own constitution 
and bylaws subject to the certification of the ALA 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws that there 
is no conflict between the constitution and bylaws 
of the chapter and that of the ALA. All amend- 
ments by ALA chapters shall be subject to similar 
certification. A chapter may admit members who 
are not members of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


Sec. 8. Each state, provintial, territorial or 
regional chapter shall be the final authority within 
the American Library Association in respect to all 
programs and policies which concern only the area 
for which the chapter is responsible provided they 
are not inconsistent with any programs and policies 
established by the ALA Council. Any chapter 
may establish committees and boards which 
parallel national committees and boards in order to 
carry out over-all programs within its own area 
and to maintain liaison between its members and 
the national committees and boards. State, provin- 
cial and territorial chapters may establish local 
chapters within the respective areas involved. 

Sec. 4. A chapter may be dissolved by the 
Council and shall be dissolved if it becomes inac- 
tive or fails to comply with the provisions of this 
Article.” 

The Council passed a motion directing the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to notify previously established 
ALA local chapters that as of February 4, 1954, 
according to the amendment to Article V, Section 
8, ratified by Council in 1952, status as ALA chap- 
ter is dissolved. 

Committee on Boards and Committees. Upon 
recommendation of the Committee on B&C, Coun- 
cil discontinued the following Committees: Com- 
mittee on the American Merchant Marine Library 
Association; Out of Print Books Committee. 

Council created the following Committees: E. P. 
Dutton-John Macrae Award Committee, with 
functions established as follows: To prepare and 
revise as needed, the specifications for the award; 
to publicize it through appropriate channels; to set 
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PREPARATION FOR 
TOMORROW IS TODAY'S 
BEST DEFENSE EFFORT 





N be 
SPECIAL COURSES IN iziii 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 





You'll really enjoy studying this summer on Minne- 
sota’s cool, friendly campus, bordered by the historic 
Mississippi, close to the cultural, shopping and entertain- 
ment areas of two large cities, and just 15 minutes from 
six enticing lakes! 

A nationally recognized staff of professors, augmented 
by a group of outstanding guests, offers more than 1000 
courses in every field of science and education. Included 
are special workshops in Biology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Language, Industrial Arts, Liberal Arts, Higher Educa- 
tion, Guidance, and Human Relations. 

Notable library and laboratory facilities present an 
unusual opportunity for research and graduate work... 
an exciting program of concerts, plays, lectures and social 
events, assures stimulating recreation, Enroll for either or 
both of two independent terms of five weeks each, 


FIRST TERM June 14—July 17. 
SECOND TERM July 19—-August 21 


For helpful detailed bulletin write 
Dean of the Summer Session, 901 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 





American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools 

request us to make recommendations for head 
librarians and assistant librarians in all fields of 
library service, Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 


THE American College Bureau operates in all 


divisions in the University and College field, 
while the affiliated office, Fisk Teachers Agency, 
covers all fields in educational work from pre- 
school through college and university. Both or- 
ganizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we 
have a large library division and librarians are 
continually registering for advancement. 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Nl. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
If others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 
AND HARD. 
OUT-OF-PRINT “o.2k0" BOOKS 
Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antlquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, In the book field. 
SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
l No charge No obligation 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th Street, Dept, L, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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up the procedure for inviting and evaluating candi- 
dates; to carry through the selection procedure; to 
notify the ALA Executive Secretary of the winner 
for official announcement from ALÀ Headquarters. 

The Council approved that the Committee shall 
consist of five members, and shall include one 
member chosen to represent each of the following 
organizations: AASL, DLCYP and BEL. 

Committee on State Legislative Action, with fanc- 
tions established as follows: To present suggested 
library Legislative Proposals to the Drafting Com- 
mittee of the Council of State Governments by 
July 1, 1954, if possible, with a-view to gaining the 
support of the Drafting Committee in presenting 
these proposals to all state legislatures in time for 
consideration in 1955. 

Establishment of a Round Table. Upon recom- 
mendation of a Council committee appointed to 
consider a petition for the establishment of a round 
table, Council established the Audio-Visual Round 
Table and approved the following purposes of the 
group: 

1. To promote closer relationship among librar- 
ians engaged in audio-visual work. 


2. To bring these librarians together for in- 
formal discussions of mutual problems and for 
programs and workshops on these problems. 


8. To serve as a clearing house for information 
on problems in the field of audio-visual activities. 


4. To cooperate with other committees and agen- 
cies having similar functions and interests. 

Affiliation. Upon recommendation of a special 
Council committee appointed to study the Constitu- 
tion of the Association of American Libra 
Schools, which had requested affiliation with ALA, 
and in accordance with Article X of the Bylaws, 
Council voted approval of its request to affiliate 
with ALA, 

Resolutions Adopted. Two resolutions were 
adopted by the Council: 


Universal Copyright Convention 


“The American Library Association whole- 
heartedly supports the ratification of the Universal 
Copyright Convention now pending before the 
Senate. We believe that the effective and com- 
prehensive protection, here and abroad, of the 
rights of authors and composers is a fundamental 
moral responsibility, and express the hope that by 
the ratification of this Convention the United States 
will at last take its proper place with other coun- 
tries in the mutual granting of this protection.” — 
presented by the Subcommittee on Copyright, 
Book Acquisition Committee 


Retirement Income Legislation 


“WHEREAS the retirement income of librarians is 
in many cases inadequate, especially in view of the 
effects of inflation in recent years, and 

WHEREAS almost nine million persons on retire- 
ment income are already exempted from the pay- 
ment of federal income tax on certain types of re- 
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tirement income above individual exemptions, and 
WHEREAS the Mason Bill (HR 5180) now before 
Congress has been analyzed by the Board on Per- 
sonnel Administration and found to contain reason- 
able and desirable provisions on the exemption of 
retirement income of all persons, 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED That the 
Council of the American Iibrary Association 
heartily endorses the Mason Bill, HR 5180, and 
strongly urges on the members of Congress the 
enactment of this measure into law.”—presented 
by the Board on Personnel Administration. 


Council heard reports from the President, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, the Association Executive Secre- 
tary, the Chairman of the Committee on Divisional 
Relations, the Chairman of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship on accreditation, the Chairman of 
the Board on International Relations, the Chairman 
of the Federal Relations Committee, the Chairman 
of the Public Documents Committee, the chairman 
of the Special Committee on Federal State Rela- 
tions and the Director of the Washington Office. 
The Executive Secretary asked Council and mem- 
bership opinion concerning the use of the down- 
town area for the Midwinter Meetings and reported 
that it is not possible to secure appropriate dates 
for 1955. Dissatisfaction was shown with present 
arrangements and opinion was divided between re- 
turning to the Edgewater Beach and negotiating 
further with the hotels in the Loop area. The 
Headquarters staff was directed to explore pos- 
sibilities in the Loop area to see if priorities can 
be established in a hotel that can adequately 
accommodate the Midwinter Meeting. 

The Grolier Society Award Committee presented 
the following statement of specifications for the 
1954 award. This was approved by the ALA 
Executive Board. Nominations must be sent to 
the chairman of the committee, Harriet I. Carter, 
chairman, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, by April 10, 1954. Decision on the win- 
ner of the award will be made by May 1, 1954. 
The winner will be announced at the Minneapolis 
ALA Conference. 

This annual award of $500 and a scroll or plaque 
will be given by ALA in recognition of the achieve- 
ments of “a librarian in a community or school 
who has made an unusual contribution to the 
stimulation and guidance of reading by children 
and young people.” 

1. The nominee must be a salaried librarian who 
spends the major part of his time in work with 
children and young people and is employed in any 
type of established public, school or other library. 

2. Consideration will be given to nominees re- 
gardless of size of library, size of area served, or 
geographical area, and is not limited to the United 
States. 

8. The award will be given for unusual and valu- 
able contributions made either ‘over a period of 
years or one particular contribution of lasting 
value. Fundamentally, the contribution should be 
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marked by reading guidance given children and 
young people over and above the daily routine; it 
should be a planned program of reading guidance 
which has led to a continuing, evident and marked 
development of reading by individuals, and a rais- 
ing of their reading standards. Direct, personal 
contact with books and children rather than in- 
direct work, such as promotion by publicity 
methods, will weigh heavily in the selection. 

4. The work to be considered will not be confined 
to children only, but will include work with 
young people of all ages through high school. 

5. Nominations will be accepted from library 
and educational associations such as state library 
agencies, state school library supervisors, national, 
state and regional school and children’s library 
associations, state library associations, other organ- 
ized groups, and from individuals, 

6. Nominations must be accompanied by 5 
copies of a statement of achievement prepared by 
the nominating group or individual. Letters in 
support of the nominations will be accepted. 

7. The committee will endeavor, eitlier first-hand 
or by delegation, to verify the statements made in 
support of nominations. 





Library Public Relations Award 


The subject of the 1954 LPRC Publicity. 
Award will be based on the Armerican Heritage 
idea, whether or not supported by the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation. 

Some of the points to be brought out in the 
report of the publicity for the program are: 
Newspaper releases; leaflets or flyers; radio or 
TV announcements; staff members as speakers 
to publicize the program; outside speakers; co- 
operation of other community groups; pictures 
of exhibits; pictures of meetings; other. 

April 15 is the deadline for the reports to be 
mailed to Dorothy E. Henry, chairman, at 
Sussex County Library, Newton, New Jersey. 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since {885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
MemberNATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 


Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 
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INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This index is compiled by the University of Illinois Library School, and is based on monthly 
circulation reports from 41 public libraries which are known to constitute a representative sample 
of all U. S. Public Libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1940) population. Each index value 
is the median of the 41 libraries’ percentages found when their current circulation figure is 
divided by their own circulation figure for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 1939). 


Table 1. Annual Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries, 1939-53 (1939-100), 











1939 °40 °41 °42 °43 °44 °45 °46 747 °48 °49 °50 ’51 ‘52 '53 
Index Value 100 98 90 80 75 75 75 76 76 76 82 85 86 89 92 
% Juvenile 83 31 34 86 86 88 88 38 42 42 45 44 44 49 49 
% Adult Fiction 46 48 44 43 42 40 40 39 35 35 32 81 80 27 2 


% Adult Non-Fiction 2121 22 21 22 22°22 28 23 23 28 25 26° Daa 





Table 2. Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries, 1952 to Date 
(Corresponding Quarters of 1939 = 100) 














1952 1953 
Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct. 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Index value 93 90 93 92 90 95 95 97 
% Juvenile å 47 50 43 52 49 50 50 51 
% Adult Fiction 27 27 33 25 26 27 27 25 
% Adult Non-Fiction 26 23 24 94 e 25 23 23 25 





Note: Some of these percentages are based on report from only 39 to 41 libraries, since not all 41 


libraries are able to supply all the needed data. 





Cards on Atlas Offered 


To better acquaint library staff members and 
the public with the resources of the Commercial 
Atlas and Marketing Guide, Rand McNally & 
Co. is making available a set of 14 library 
cards with suitable subject headings showing 
the extensive information to be found. 

A complete set of the 14 cards is available to 
any library without charge. It is not necessary 
to be a subscriber to the Commercial Atlas in 
order to obtain the cards. Write to Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co. P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80. 


CLA Awards Dinner 


Dinner will be held at 7:30 P.M., June 22, at 
the Nicollet Hotel in Minneapolis. Tickets are 
$6.50. Reservations with check or money 
order may be sent to Mrs. Ila H. Higbie, 
Children’s Dept., Minneapolis Public Library. 
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ACRL Staff Appointment 
Cynthia A. Saidel is the new ACRL publica- 


tions officer and has been at headquarters since 
January 4. She graduated from the University 

- — of New Hampshire 
in 1949 and received 
her M.S. in L.S. from 
Columbia in 1952. 
She has taken gradu- 
ate courses at McGill 
University and Cath- 
olic University of 
America. 

Miss Saidel’s prin- 
cipal library experi- 
ence has been with 
the Library of Con- 
gress where she was 
head of the Order 
Unit. She comes to ACRL after a year with 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company Library. 


Cynthia Saidel 
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FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 852, White 


Plains, N. Y. 
GERSTENSLAGER Bookmobile. 1950 Dodge 
chassis. Completely equipped. Very good con- 





dition. An excellent buy for any library consider- 
ing purchasing a bookmobile. For particulars write 
to Gilmore C. Aarestad, Chief Librarian, Great 
Neck, N. Y. 


WANTED 


U. S. Government publications, monthly catalog; 
November 1945 and index 1940. Please quote. 
Univ. of Detroit Library, 4001 W. McNichols 
Road, Detroit 21, Michigan. 


= POSITIONS OPEN 


East 


CATALOG and Reference Librarian for small 
live public library, community, unusual cultural 
opportunities, 25 miles north of Boston. Library 
degree. Salary $3000 to $8500, depending on 
qualifications. Month’s vacation, 40 hour week. 
This poe will be open June 1. Apply: Me- 
morial Hall Library, Andover, Mass. 


TWO positions open for L.S. graduates, at start- 
ing salaries of $3473 without experience. Assist- 
ant to Children’s Librarian for busy Children’s 
Room, Also Adult Assistant for circulation, refer- 
ence, and half-time cataloging. 5 day, 40 hour 
week, one month’s vacation, N. Y. State retirement. 
Suburban library 40 minutes from N.Y.C. 1954 
graduates may apply. B 628. 


CATALOG librarian to assume charge of all 
aspects of the cataloging department of the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary Library at Philadel- 
phia. Apply: Miss M. J. Hort, 7301 Germantown 
Ave., Philadelphia, 19, Penna. 


ROCHESTER, New York is an attractive resi- 
dential city—a good place to work and live. Open- 
ings for children, young people and adult service 
in branches and Main. Opportunity for subject 
specialization in 10 reference divisions. Salary 
scale—$3276—$3972, with 4 increments, 37% hour, 
5 day week. 27 days vacation, sick leave, New 





‘Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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York State retirement. Apply: Harold S. Hacker, 
Director, Rochester Public Library. 

CATALOG Librarian. Library school degree 
required. Experience desirable but not required. 
Salary $8170-$3650. Retirement benefits, annual 
and sick leave. Open July 1. Apply: Librarian, 
Concord Public Library, Concord, N.H. 


Southeast 


CHILDREN’S Librarian with degree in library 
science, experience and imagination,- Youngish 
person preferred for attractive and progressive li- 
brary. 40 hour week. 4 weeks vacation. Salary 
open depending upon qualifications. Apply to Li- 
brarian, Publie Library, Coral Gables, Florida. 

YOUNG woman needed as Assistant Librarian 
for challenging position with future. Require- 
ments: health, energy, ambition, creativeness, im- 
agination, love and knowledge of the arts, execu- 
tive ability, teacher, speaker. Salary $4200 with 
annual increments. Attractive, inexpensive living 
quarters. New library building in rapidly growing 
Southern college. State retirement, institutional 
hospitalization, generous holidays. B 621. 

WOMAN cataloger needed in rapidly growing 
Southern college. New library building, ideal 
working conditions. Living quarters are attractive 
and inexpensive. Salary $3000 with annual incre- 
ments. State retirement, institutidnal hospitaliza- 
tion, generous holidays. B 622. 


Midwest 


ASSISTANT Librarian for small public library 
in Northeastern Ohio. Library degree required, 
some experience preferred. Forty hour week, four 
weeks vacation, retirement. Salary $8500-$3800, 
depending upon qualification. B 597. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian: BLS degree, some ex- 
perience in children’s work preferred but not es- 
sential. Forty hour week, one month’s vaaction, 
eleven days sick leave, and retirement. Beginning 
salary $4000-$4200 advancing to $6300. New 
modern building in attractive Detroit suburb. 
Apply to Robert M. Orr, Grosse Pointe Public 
Library, 10 Kercheval Avenue, Grosse Pointe 36, 
Michigan. 

BRANCH Librarians for a public library in a 
city of 75,000 people, located near Chicago. Po- 
sitions start at $3400 and up for a B.A. with major 
in librarianship, 40 hour week, paid Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, pension 
plan. Write to City Library, Racine Public Li- 
brary, Racine, Wisconsin, for application form. 

HALF-TIME cataloger in medium-size college 
library. Seven miles from Ann Arbor. Good op- 
portunity for combining graduate study and pro- 
tessional library work. Experience and 5th year 
library degree required. Salary, $1900 on ten- 
month basis. Apply: E. W. Erickson, Librarian, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michi- 


gan. 
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Mountain Plains 


CHILDREN’S Librarian with L.S. degree in 
library-minded town of 10,000 population in sunny 
Colorado. Beginning salary $8200, 40 hr. week, 
vacation,‘ sick leave, Social Security. Apply: 
Eunice G. Cochrane, Librarian, Sterling Public 
Library, Sterling, Colorado. 

LIBRARIAN or assistant librarian for a progres- 
sive library with record and picture collections, 
fine children’s department, good circulation, staff 
of 5, cooperative board. Sick leave, month’s va- 
cation, Social Security, salary inviting, according 
to qualifications. Challenging positions with prom- 
ising futures, worth investigating. Apply: Li- 
brarian, Grand Island, Nebraska. 


Hawaii 


CATALOGER in charge. College and ac- 
credited library school degrees required. Four 
years experience. Under Civil Service. Salary 
$3825 with yearly increments to $4575. Apply: 
Librarian, Hawaii County Library, Hilo, Hawaii. 


Pacific Northwest 


CATALOG librarian for Pacific Northwest uni- 
versity in large city with mountains and sea within 
easy reach. $3500 to begin. 5 day, 40 hr. week, 
faculty status, month’s vacation, sick leave, social 
security. Opportunity for some professional library 
study. Professional degree prefered but not re- 
quired if compensated for by experience. Pleasant, 
alert, adaptable young woman. June 1. B 628. 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian: Salary $275-$315 per 
month, depending upon qualifications. Driver 
furnished. 24 days vacation, sick leave, Social 
Security. Whitman County Public Library, Colfax, 
Washington. 


Canada 


ASSISTANT Librarian. Vancouver (B.C.) Pub- 
lic Library; graduate of accredited library school 
with at least five years administrative experience; 
building experience desirable; age, not over 45; 
salary based on experience and qualifications. 
Apply: Personnel Office, 401 Main St., Vancouver, 
B.C., Canada. 

LIBRARIAN. Vancouver (B.C.) Public Library, 
Science and Technology Division; graduate of ac- 
credited library bol preferably with experience 
in science reference work; science undergraduate 
background desirable; salary-$244-$341; based on 
experience. Apply: Personnel Office, 401 Main St., 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
SCHOOL librarian, woman, M.A., M.S.L.S. de- 
grees, delighted with current employment, excel- 
lent references, desires teaching position or Library 
Workshop director and consultant work on Libra 
School staff for Summer, 1954. Experience: all 
phases of organization and administration of col- 
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lege and school library work, teaching background 
including teaching of Library Service, Publicity, 
and work as counselor, LIBRARY WORKSHOP 
organizer and consultant, specialist in Children’s 
and Young Adult’s Library Service, intense work in 
Bibliography and Reference Services, special study 
in field of Cataloging. B 592, 


HEAD-LIBRARIAN, male, with rich profes- 
sional experience in large and small public li- 
braries; good record of promotion development and 
public relation, imaginative and aggressive, seeks 
challenging top position in east or middle west. 
B 606. 


HIGH School Librarian desires summer position. 
B.S. and A.B. from ALA accredited library school. 
Library and teaching experience in elementary and 
high schools. Reference or young people’s work in 
public or college library preferred. B 616. 


SUMMER teaching position wanted by librarian, 
M.A., B.L.S. Has had experience in public, school, 
government, and special libraries. Has taught in 
accredited library school. Specialty: cataloging. B 
624. Š 


WOMAN librarian, B.A., B.L.S., desires position 
to use fluent knowledge of foreign languages and 
literature. B 625. 


MAN, Ph.D.: History; B.S. in L.S. Experience: 
documents, order dept. and reference work. Ob- 
jective: advancement to directorship of college, 
university or research library. B 626. : 


COLLEGE or university—A.B., M.S. (Library 
Science), M.Ed. (Guidance). Woman. Successful 
experience in teaching, school and college library 
admin., ref. and cataloging. Desires position 
teaching, or library admin. or ref. within a radius 
of 100 miles of Pittsburgh, Penna. B 627. 


EXPERIENCED cataloger, foreign languages, 
humanities, used to L.C, classification, desires po- 
sition as head cataloger in college or research li- 
brary or as first assistant in Cat. Dept. of large 
university library, B 629, 


MAN, M.A.L.S., experience as general librarian 
and as cataloger, interested in position either as 
cataloger or as librarian, With inquiries send full 
information about position. B 630, 


TEACHER—Librarian—certified for Connecticut 
and New Jersey, wishes permanent 9 months posi- 
tion in New England, M.S. Columbia Library 
School. College and public library background. 
Married male, 44, Graduate student at present. 
B 581. 


Copies of Summary Reports of 1954 
Midwinter Meetings are still available for 


$1.00 from Leo Weins, ALA Head- 
quarters, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11. 
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University of North Carolina — 
Law Building Addition, Manning Hail 
CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA 


Librarian: Lucille Elliott 
Architect: Raymond H. Weeks, Inc. 
General Contractor: King-Hunter, Inc. 


The University of North Carolina’s Manning Hall 
is one of the distinguished modern American librar- 
ies which have selected VMP bookstacks and library 
equipment. We consider it an honor to have played 
a role in the creation of this notable structure dedi- 
cated to the advancement of education in America. 


YOURS ON REQUEST: Colorful VMP library book- 
stack equipment catalog. Write Dept. ALA-4. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
i PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


MASTERS OF METAL 
% A. also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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| if all my jobs 
were made as easy!’ 


—has been the quick reaction of hundreds of school and public librarians 
all over the country upon seeing these Childcraft teaching aids. Based on 
actual use in cooperating schools which are listed in each program, they 
help you to-go directly to whatever extra material, aids and ideas a Kin- 
dergarten, Ist, 2nd, or 8rd Grade teacher is seeking. 
Easy to use. Each teaching aid suggests successful Fall, Winter, and Spring 
school activities. All are developed step by step: preparation, approach, 
activities, evaluation. Over 2000 references provide appropriate songs, 
stories, exhibits, experiments and projects. ` 
Proved practical. All contents are the result of daily teaching experiences 
in widely different types of schools. l 
Make your library service to teachers of young children easier ... and 
save time too! Simply fill in the coupon below. 
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Pe . Field Enterprises, Educational Division 
2 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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College library, medical research 
library, public library—and each 
with twice the standard book-shelf 
space, thanks to ingenious Compo 
Stacks by Hamilton. For Compo 
shelves slide out —- an exciting new 
idea in book arrangement, to permit 
maximum utilization of all available 
space. 






We'll gladly send more information 
on Compo Stacks—on Hamilton’s 
entire modern steel book-stack line 
—-if you'll write us now. 


Library Equipment Division 


Hamilton. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 





Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Entered a8 


second-class matter at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill, with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 
3, 879, Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, 


amended February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918, 


Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. Mailed regularly to members only. Single copies of news issues 






with the improved 


Microcard 





keador! 


WITH THE NEW at 


F2.8 LENS 


FOR LONGER PERIODS 
OF EASIER READING 





FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND 
PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. 


THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 
READER DIVISION 


BOX 314A LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 






The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 
ment—The Model 6B is equipped with 
the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures 
top readability of all opaque microprinot 
even at the extreme edges and corners of 
the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 
relaxing reading without eye strain. 
Libraries all over the world depend on 
the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 
valuable books, charts, research material 
are reproduced clearly on the large 97%" 
x 10%” viewing screen. The magnifica- 
tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 
Model 6B (illust.) is the finest instrument 
of its kind and priced at only $255.00. 
Other models available. 
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COLLIER’S -1954 Copyright 
“The Best... for High School Purposes.” 







20 Volumes 
Durably Bound in 


t 
Library Buckram Price to 


Schools 
Only 
$159.00 


America’s Most Attractive and Lowest-priced Major Encyclopedia 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is as up-to-date as we believe it is possible for any Encyclo- 
pedia to be. Its attractive presentation and fresh approach to factual material complements the 
school curriculum. 


COLLIER’S clear type, pertinent illustrations, unique bibliographies and master index bring 
unexpected pleasure to students pursuing classroom assignments. 


A New York High School Teacher says—“‘As a Teacher of English in Haaren High 
School, I have frequent occasion to make assignments for research in COLLIERS, 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, which I consider the best of Reference Books for High School 


purposes.” 
Teachers make assignments in COLLIER’S because COLLIER’S is CURRENT. 


Check on what COLLIER’S will do for your school library—Compare it for Coverage, Recency, 
Readability, Illustrations, and Price. 





For illustrated booklet, reviews and terms write—Library 
Division, Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640-5th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 








Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
.PURCHASE, NEW YORK 


Librarian: Mother Gertrude Buck 
Architect: Eggers and Higgins 
General Contractor: George A. Fuller Company 


It is an honor to have contributed to the functional 
beauty of the library of the Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart, one of the distinguished, mod- 
ern American Libraries which have selected VMP 
bookstacks and library equipment. 


YOURS ON REQUEST: Colorful VMP library book- 
stack equipment catalog. Write Dept. ALA-5. 


VIRGINIA METAL, PRODUCTS, INC. 
PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Fremes. 
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YOUR WASHINGTON 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF MARK TWAIN 


DIALOGUES OF- 
ALFRED NORTH 
WHITEHEAD 


ALL IS NOT BUTTER 


ADIRONDACK . 
COUNTRY - 


SIX UPON 
THE WORLD 


SONGS 
LINCOLN 
LOVED 


By TRISTRAM COFFIN. Beautiful photographs and 
inspiring text describe all the famous monuments and 
shrines in our nation's capital, with the stories behind 
them. Attractive and valuable as guide book and con- 
cise history, Duell, Sloan & Pearce—Little, Brown. 
May 3. $3.00 


, 


By JERRY ALLEN. Mark Twain's daughter says: ‘Jerry 
Allen's departure from the customary treatment of a 
biography is most impressive, absorbing. Her book 
reads like a novel, enriched in that it presents history.” 
A remarkable performance with much new material. 

May 6. $4.50 


As recorded by LUCIEN PRICE. A revealing per-- 
sonal portrait and clear presentation of the great 
philosopher's ideas, as revealed in wide-ranging con- 
versations that illumine some of the largest issues in 
Western civilization, An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 

May 10. $5.00 


By ROBERT BANNING, The seriocomic experiences 
of a young journalist and. his wife who became dairy 
farmers in Wisconsin and succeeded despite the 
skepticism of their German-Aimerican neighbors. 
May 10. $3.75 


By WILLIAM CHAPMAN WHITE. A beautifully writ- 
ten book on the Adirondack country from the explora- 
tion of its natural riches, through its colorful history, 
to its present state as nationally famous tourist coun- 
try and largest American forest preserve. An American 
Folkways Book. Duell, Sloan & Pearce—Little, Brown. 

May 19. $4.50 


By PAUL F. DOUGLASS. “Toward an American eul- 
ture for an industrial age.” Biographical studies of 
Paul G. Hoffman, William Z. Foster, Alfred P. Sloan, 
Walter Reuther, Cardinal Spellman, and James B. 
Conant. Ilustrated. May 25. $4.95 


By JOHN LAIR. Forty-five of Abraham Lincoln’s favor- 
ite songs, hymns and ballads — complete. words and 
music —— collected by a leading authority on 19th- 
century American music. ‘Something new in collateral 
Lincolniana."'~—WILLIAM' H. TOWNSEND. Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce—Litile, Brown. May 26. $3,75 
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Letters from 
Our Readers FREE FOR All 


Adult Education 


ALA is once more hitting the Adult Education 
trail, so I hope you will find space for the follow- 
ing quotation from Esther Johnston’s article on 
Jennie Flexner, which is found on page 66 of 
Pioneering Leaders in Librarianship. Here it is: 

“There is something in the expression adult ed- 
ucation that, carries a film of dullness and doing- 
good-to-others.” 

This is a fair challenge to adult education plan- 
ning. 

1 stl prefer working with the individual. Per- 
haps pocketbooks can be used in a new “Reading 
ing with a Purpose” series, 

Wayne SHIRLEY, dean, 
Library School, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 


Volume and Issue Number 


I note in the February 1954 ALA Bulletin a 
letter, and me query about the value of having 
volume and issue number as well as date on 
the front cover. The ALA, along with a number 
‘of other agencies, in 1943 worked as ASA Com- 
mittee Z39 of the American Standards Association 
and came out with American Standard Reference 
Data and Arrangement of Periodicals, approved 
June 7, 1943. The very first item says “print 
the title, volume, number and date . . . (on spine) 

. or at lower edge of outside front cover.” 
Having done much periodical checking in my day, 
I am one who thinks the data should be there. 
This is ASA Code Z39.1-1948, undoubtedly avail- 
able at Crerar. 

Heren M. Focre, associate professor 
School of Library Science 

Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Thanks!—Ed. 


Errors in Print 


In view of the multitudinous errors in A Critical 
History of Children’s Literature (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1958) and because of the misleading 
nature of some of the reviews, librarians should 
become aware of the unreliability of the work. 
This is the more necessary since a committee of the 
ALA recently saw fit to cite the volume as one 
of last year’s outstanding publications. 

The errors of fact in the volume include wrong 
information about the dates of publication of such 
important and easily checked titles as Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Percy’s Reliques, Leax’s Book of Nonsense 
and More Nonsense, Tom Brown’s School Days, 
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A Personal Message to Librarians 
attending the 1954 A. L. A. Convention June 20-26 


Here is a section of the 
floor plan at the 
Minneapolis Municipal] 
Auditorium, showing 
Macmillan’s booths, 
D7 and D9* 


Publishers of fine books for over half a century, 

The Macmillan Company invites librarians attending the 

1954’ A.L.A. Convention to stop a while at our booth (marked above) and meet 

our representatives. Too often we have regretted not being able to speak to more 

of you personally. We. are now hoping to establish on a wider basis those vital 

personal contacts that the nature of our mutual services to the community re- 

quires. We have met a good many of you, but we are looking forward to meeting 
many more. 


‘ 


This brings us to the keynote of the 1954 A.L.A. Conference—a subject that 
is especially close to both of us: “Knowledge—a Free People's Surest Strength.” 
We have been proud to publish through the years many books of vital impor- 
tance in today’s struggle for the minds and loyalties of men. We are especially 
proud to mention the recent publication (May 18th) of George N. Shuster’s 
Religion Behind the Iron Curtain. Another work you will be hearing a great 
deal about is’ Trygve Lie’s In the Cause of Peace, coming September 20th. Call 
at our booth for full details. We'll be looking forward to seeing you there. 


* Macmillan representatives at the Convention include our Sales 

. Manager, Mr. Budlong; our Juvenile Editor, Miss Patee; our Chi- 
cago Branch Office Manager, Mr. Hume; and the rest of our 
Chicago sales force—Messrs. Hamer, O’Connor, Boyd, and Burke. 


She Macmillan Company 


New YORK 11 ° CHICAGO 16 * DALLAS 21 ° ATLANTA 3 ° SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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Alice in Wonderland, Little Women, Treasure 
Island, Tom Sawyer, and Huckleberry Finn. Bun- 
yan and Foxe are said to have been reprinted in 
Massachusetts in 1641. Mayne Reid’s dates are 

iven as 1818-1828. The volume mentions the 
“Waverly” novels, the poet “Shelly,” and creates 
a new hybrid author, Richard Harding Dana (who 
is elsewhere in the book confused with his relative 
Charles Dana). 

This is but a small sample of the many errors in 
the volume. Very few of the mistakes were cor- 
rected in the second printing. A so-called “history” 
which plays ducks and drakes with elementary facts 
is not likely to be a very useful reference book in 


American libraries! i TR ANSC 
The entire volume, including the index, cries for | ; v 
thorough correction and rewriting. f 


Rosert F. METZDORF i fo 3 
curator of manuscripts i 
Yale University Library 


Travel Tax Exemptions 


I notice in the March Bulletin, the article by 
Sarah Wallace on travel costs and clothing for the 
Minneapolis conference, she quotes fares and rates 
from certain cities, all including tax. 

There is a point here that should be generally 
known. If a librarian of a tax supported institution 
travels with his expenses paid from tax funds, 
then the fare or rate is exempt from the tax. When 
the ticket is purchased, the purchaser should have 
Treasury Department Form 781, which is an ex- 
emption certificate. 


N MODEL IW 
When my library pays for expenses to a confer- | RN $117.35: Net 


ence or on library business, I have always used this 
exemption. 


J. CunnincuaM, librarian 
Cossitt Library 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


“Beyond the Four Hills” i k 


The article by Doris Gates in the January issue 
is a very fine thing, both of you to publish and 
of her to write. 

I wish so very much it could have much greater 
publicity especially among people not in library 
work. 

My husband and I are on the local Camp Fire 
Girls Council and the copy I have has been worn 
to shreds. Would it be feasible to have a reprint 
that people like us could buy to “present” to 
leaders? : 

We are both librarians but we both work in 
special fields—he in genealogy and I in science 
and technology. We are both very much inter- 
ested in young people and especially in Camp 
Fire Girls. 





Rura Mary VAN KERSEN 
Los Angeles, Calif, 
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used, 


We really don’t think that your boys and girls would fight for books in 
this manner just because they are wearing genuine Picture Covers*, but we 
do know that books either pre-bound or re-bound with genuine Pieture 
Covers* can take tremendous abuse and remain fresh and attractive. The inks 


for example, are plastic -— are practically indestructible. These inks are 


“screened” on the covers (not printed) and therefore provide a lasting beauty 
and brilliance which cannot be obtained with ordinary printing. 


This brilliance and sparkling color attracts readers. Children may not 


rip books apart to get them, but they will be attracted to, and therefore, will 


read 


more books, when they are bound with Picture Covers*. 
In the interest of budget conservation, be sure to specify genuine Picture 


Covers* for pre-binding and re-binding. They cost no more and are available 
from good binders everywhere for practically all new and active juvenile titles. 








1 





Send today for a sample Picture Cover™ — no obligation. 


cture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS INC. % 


33 NASSAU AVENUE, BROOKLYN 22, NEW YORK 
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Contents 





COVER 


Glenn M. Lewis, chief librarian of 
the Minneapolis Public Library, 
and Eric G. Hoyer, mayor of Min- 
neapolis and member of its Library 
Board, make sure that no one loses 
his way to the 1954 conference of 
the American Library Association 
to be held in the Twin Cities in 
June. Mayor Hoyer painted the 
states first directional signs years 
ago when a member of the state 
highway department. Some of the 
signs are still in use. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the “ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The “ALA Bulletin” publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The "Bulletin" is partially indexed in 
"Current Library Literature" in the "Li- 
brary Journal," "Education Index," and 
“Library Literature." 

Manuscripts submitted for publica- 
tion cannot be returned unless ac- 
companied by return postage, 
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John Rowe | ENCYCLOPÆDIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





Dear Friend: 
Are you a forgetter? 
It pays to forget. 


~ 


Do you organize your forgetting or your remembering? 
“Forget this” “Remember this” 


Tve often wondered whether successful persons forget more or remember more. 

Or do they just organize their forgetting and remembering better? I believe it’s a matter of 
organization. Each of us has to learn untold numbers of things and remember many of 
them, but we also forget most of them. 


Now the question is, which to remember and which to forget. You need a system in 
order to keep your mind open to learn and remember the new things. If you know of a 
place where someone is putting down all those little things you need from time to time, 
you can clear out of your remembering section a lot of unnecessary items and open it 
up for the new. 


Your date and appointment book is your personal organized-forgetting, as is your 
list of addresses, telephone numbers and birthdates. Yet these are important items 
for you and you know where to look when you need them. In the meantime you read, you 
pe you see, you think and your mind is free to sort out those things to remember 
and forget. 


How do you decide? You skip over most of the meaningless words and pick up the 
choice new ideas. You get bored with the longwinded guy who rambles on and never 
gets to the point but may remember an idea he gave you. We actually see so little of what 
we look at and then only that for which we are looking. And thinking—well that’s hard 
work—but if the mind is free from the odds and ends it can do a better job. 


If the ideas and facts that are important to the problem at hand can be brought out 
for use and if you know where the other facts and ideas are put down for your use as 
needed, you can certainly come closer to a good solution to your problem. 

So what is the point of all this? We at Encyclopaedia Britannica have provided 
people everywhere with a method of organizing their own forgetting-remembering system. 
We have eliminated for them the facts and data which time has out-moded and which 
no longer have any bearing on today or tomorrow. We have collected, compiled, edited and 
organized into 24 volumes of the new Edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica—a goodly 
portion of the knowledge of the world which will be vitally useful now and in the 
years to come. 

Easy to use—easy to understand—this new edition is representative of our practise 
of continuous revision. Over 3% million word changes; 5,000 articles revised or rewritten. 
Its 26,731 pages; 38,180,138 words; 38,078 illustrations make EB one of the most 
complete authoritative reference libraries ever compiled. 


Sincerely, 


(Corre, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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In the midst of preparations for the Twin City Conference, we 
stopped long enough to take a “backward look.” Chance directed 


EDITORIAL 





Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


us to the records of the twenty-ninth annual conference, which took 


place in Asheville, North Carolina, May 23-29, 1907. 
One of the first items to strike our eye made reference to the 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition, which that year celebrated 


the founding at Jamestown, Virginia, of the first permanent Eng- 
Apparently the Exposition 


lish-speaking settlement in America. 
had influenced the choice of the conference 
site, since the two were separated by less than 
20 hours of travel time. 

From the tentative program, we learn that 
the general sessions were to be limited to five, 
one each morning. “At these general sessions 
there are to be two chief topics. The first is 
a review of the Southern library movement 
since the Atlanta Conference in 1899. The 
other . . . is the use of books. This will be 
discussed in a series of papers on the special 
points for different classes, both of books and 
of readers.” 

Welcoming the Association to Asheville, the 
Honorable Z. T. Winston, then Lieutenant- 
Governor of North Carolina, spoke, among 
other things, on the state of North Carolina 
libraries, announcing that, “. . . within five 
years $55,000 have been spent in rural libraries 
in this state.” The following morning, ALA 
President Clement W. Andrews, librarian of 
the John Crerar Library, giving his address to 
the Association, spoke on the “Use of Books.” 
At the end of a wise, humanistic and scholarly 
presentation, Mr. Andrews put it this way: 
“Library work may be likened unto the distri- 
bution of electrical energy. Just as the electric 
company is ready to furnish the current wher- 
ever, in whatever quantity and for whatever 
purpose its customers desire, so the public li- 
biary should be ready to develop its work both 
in quantity and kind.” 

Sometime before the event itself, however, 
the practical matter of getting to Asheville had 
to be considered. Since this was almost en- 
tirely the era of the railroad, several pages of 
the tentative program discuss rail rates and 
routes. A special ALA rate had been arranged, 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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which is illustrated by the cost of a round-trip 
ticket between Chicago and Asheville: $24.15. 
Once arrived at Asheville, two ALA members 
could enjoy a room with double bed and pri- 
vate bath, plus all meals, at a cost each of $3.50 
per day. 

Among those who spoke ox presented papers 
at the Asheville conference we note Andrew 
Keogh on “Bibliography”; Arthur E. Bostwick 
on “Bookbuying”; George B. Utley, among 
others, on “The Library Movement in the South 
since 1899”; and Henry E. Legler on “Phases 
of Library Extension.” Eventually each of 
these served as president of ALA. 

The business of the Council at Asheville was 
concluded in two sessions. Among numerous 
items, Council voted a new committee on Li- 
brary Work with the Blind, decided to hold 
the 1908 conference at Lake Minnetonka, 
Minnesota, and voted appointment of a com- 
mittee to watch dopyáighi legislation. It also 
voted that the Program Committee be in- 
structed to limit the length of papers read in 
meetings of sections of the Association to 1500 
words. 

For the post-conference tour, a member 
could join parties going to the Jamestown Ex- 
position or to Toxaway Mountain in the Blue 
Ridge. In an account of the latter, we read 
that a wagon of six behind a pair of mules be- 
came lost. Explaining a turn-around escape 
from a narrow path, the writer acknowledges, 
“It is not true that one of the mules helped the 
other to climb a tree.” 

Attendance at the 1907 conference was 478 
of which 310 were women. ALA membership 
then stood at 1808. 
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ALA's Division of Cataloging and Classification will realize a goal of long standing when it 
opens its ALA Headquarters Office in May, President Dorothy Charles has announced the appoint. 
ment of Mrs, Orcena Dawson Mahoney, now Head of the Catalog Department at Wayne University Lie 
brary, as the Division's Executive Secretary, We extend a hearty welcome to her and to pec, 


ALA has received $7500 from the Fund for Adult Education to hold a conference for the purpose 
of determining ways to promote the establishment of more extensive training in adult education, 
philosophy, methods and skills » and to establish sound training situations for both academic 
study and field work for librarians receiving FAE Study Award Grants, This is not a direct 
grant to ALA from FAE but is one of four group training projects under the Fund's Program of 
Study Grants, Members of the Conference: Planning Committee, Gertrude Gscheidle, Anita M, 
Hostetter, Ruth Gregory, Grace Stevenson, Lester Asheim, and Donald Strout » Chairman, met at 
Headquarters on April 8 to plan the conference agenda, Administrators of selected library 
schools, administrators of adult education departments in institutions where there are library 
schools, and administrators of libraries and state extension agencies will be invited to 
participate, 


Tax Exemptions on Retirement Income, The basic philosophy of the Mason Bill now incorporated 
as Section 38 of HR8300, oR t t Rev ws oft nit , 
under consideration-by the U, S. Senate, It is important that Senators know of their con- 
stituents' support of the measure, You are urged to write your Senators and Members of 

the Senate Finance Committee immediately asking their support of Section 38 amended to include 
persons under age sixty-five who have been retired under a retirement system. Section 38 
presently provides exemption only for the person who has attained the age of sixty-five, This 
exclusion, if unremedied, unbalances the legislation, since it does not provide equal treat- 
ment for all persons who have. retired under a retirement plan, Persons retiring before age 
sixty-five must take a reduced pension and are’ particularly in need of this exemption, Many 
policemen, firemen, teachers and other public. employees are required by law to retire at a 
specified age or after a specified mmber of years of service regardless of whether they have 
reached sixty-five, 


c tt t at was established by Council at Midwinter, (See For 
the Record, April ALA Bulletin, for functions.) The following have been appointed to the 
Committee: Ralph Hudson, State Library, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Chairman; for NASL, Walter 
T, Brahm, State Library, Columbus, Ohio; for ALA Library Legislation Comittee, Harold S, 
Hacker, Public Library, Rochester, New York; for ALA Committee on Study of State Library 
Agencies, The Chairman; for State School Supervisors » Sarah Lewis Jones, Chief Library Con- 
sultant, State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia; PLD Library Extension Section, 
Mrs, Margie S, Malmberg, Big Island, Virginia; PLD Trustees Section, James J, Weadock, Jre, 
605 Cook Tower, Lima, Ohio; PLD Library Development Committee, Helen A, Ridgway, Bureau of 
Libraries, State Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut, 


The Edgewater Beach Hotel has been selected by the Executive Board for the 1955 and 1956 
Midwinter Meetings, The dates are: January 30 to February 5, 1955; January 29 to February 


4, 1956, 
Le 
David H. Clift 
April 15, 1954 Executive Secretary 
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Ruth Warncke 


Living Librarians—VI 


Ruth Warnecke 


Preacher at Heart 


HELEN MARTIN 


RUTH WARNCKE of Grand Rapids, Kent 
County librarian and president of the Michigan 
Library Association, describes herself as a 
“preacher at heart.” ` She also admits a fond- 
ness for hiking and mountain climbing. But 
any observer would concede that PTAs, Farm 
Bureaus and Rotary Clubs are currently the 
audiences for her preaching; her climbing in 
these busy days is usually limited to mounting 
the long steps of schools, churches and public 
buildings on her way to meetings. 

This stern control of her nomadic urge 
(which once led her to scrimp. for cut-rate 
excursions via freighter, bus or day coach) is 
about the only noticeable change in Ruth since 
high school days in Chicago—unless you count 
the threads of grey in her short brown hair. 
She’s still a slight 110 pounds, somewhat less 
than most of her friends in the “27 in 1927” 
club of high school graduates that still meets 
every other month. Through the years the 
others have shown off their husbands and chil- 
dren, Last year she took them each a copy of 


columnist for the Grand 
Rapids Press, is the wife of 
Michigan’s Auditor General, 
John B. Martin Jr., mother of 
four school age children and 
active in organizations and 
civic affairs. Says she knows 
libraries well—from the con- 
sumers viewpoint. 





HELEN MARTIN 
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a book about her very own enterprise, “Here 
Comes the Bookmobile,” written by Michigan 
author Dirk Gringhuis for intermediate 
children. 

These old friends aren’t surprised that Ruth 
continues to prefer wearing green (though 
they’ve always urged her to wear blue to match 
her eyes) and to carry her hat around in the 
back of her car instead of on her head. She 
always turns up in a suit, unless she’s been 
expressly reminded to “wear your dress” and 
pulls out the black taffeta from the back of her 
closet. She wouldn’t forget her earrings, al- 
ways yearning for larger ones than she dares to 
buy, but she often arrives short of funds; in 
her office one of her staff generally stops her 
around noon to say “do you have money for 
lunch?” 

Even this isn’t as confusing to Ruth as having 
no sense of direction. If she gets out of the 
wrong door of a familiar building she’s com- 
pletely lost. When she’s driving she carries 
maps and a compass and always hopefully 
turns her car around before parking so it will 
be headed in the direction it came from. But 
she’s used to going astray and doesn’t get 
panicky anymore over her lack of spatial 
imagination. 

To these personal foibles Ruth credits her 
monumental patience with youngsters who 
cant write or spell. They give her a special 
kind of tolerance for grown-up blind spots and 
prejudices and an instinct for sensing meanings 
and purposes no matter how blurred. In- 
directly they have contributed to her skill as a 
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moderator of panel discussions. Never at a 
loss for a word, (“Webster at her fingertips,” 
said an admirer) she always manages to see 
through a maze of words how this relates to 
that. ° 

She has become so expert in drawing out 
and summarizing controversial opinions at 
community meetings that some leading citizens 
agree to take part in such programs only if she’s 
in charge. “Don’t worry,” one of them assured 
a group of nervous panel members recently, 
“Ruth will make sense out of what we say 
whether it seems to make sense or not.” An- 
other vocal citizen declared “I’m all for discus- 
sion metings, provided all chairmen. are like 
Ruth Warncke.” 

Ruth herself simply looks on this as one 
facet of her crusade to get John Doe and Mary 
Roe to think for themselves. She sees little 
distinction between her so-called working hours 
and her evening schedule. “As a librarian I 
have a responsibility to the community; I need 
to get around enough to know what people are 
concerned about, what the trends are in their 
thinking and what materials they'll be wanting 
at the library.” 

She regards a library as an educational tool 
to enable people to find out what they need to 
know and from which to get accurate infor- 
mation on all sides of a question. Occasionally 
she talks (usually to small town service clubs) 
on “The Place of the Library in a Free Society.” 
And it is perfectly logical that she is now in 
charge of a county library of the newest type, 
one that goes into a suburban-small town- 
rural area and meets their needs through twelve 
branches and three bookmobiles. 

The bookmobiles, Big Pat, Big Mike, and 
Van, carry about 1500 books each and visit 
more than 150 county schools, including many 
one room rural schools. In the summer story 
tellers go along, and stops are made at schools, 
trailer camps, and crossroads communities. 
Circulation figures sometimes run as high as 
100 books an hour for the time a bookmobile is 
actually stopped for service. 

Ruth encourages her staff to develop pro- 
grams that interest them and meet their patron’s 
needs. Summer reading clubs for the kids 
(with parties at the end, including magicians) 
have popped up in branches and bookmobiles. 
Groups of young people have been taught how 
to mend and repair books, Their parents have 
been offered study groups and classes in dis- 
cussion techniques to vet their appetite for 
reading. All branches have specialized in 
personal service, willingly obtaining any book 
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requested for the central collection or through 
the State Library in Lansing. 

It’s little wonder that after Ruth took over 
in 1947 total circulation soon doubled, then 
doubled again. Financial support from the 
county supervisors, a group notably careful 
with a dollar, has increased steadily, jumping 
50% in one year. 

As an administrator she hews to her ardent 
belief in the democratic process. She expects 
the 22 members of her staff to respect each 
other and work for a common goal; there’s no 
whiplashing, and a minimum of rules and 
regulations. For the branches she has worked 
out a decentralized program with as little 
control as possible at the top. Much responsi- 
bility is left to a library committee of lay 
people, appointed by the local governmental 
unit, who are interested in the success of the 
branch and responsible for its housing, furinsh- 
ing, and maintenance. 

Ruth is pleased with the publicity and good 
will that her far flung and flexible library has 
created. She likes administration—for instance 
the setting up of a new branch with all its 
details of budget and time schedules. One of 
her continuing chores is the buying of 300 to 
500 new books a month, many of them chosen 
because of the problems and enthusiasm of 
Kent County SA EAN 

She manages to read twenty-five or more of 
these new books each month, though her 
crowded calendar seems to leave few gaps for 
catching up on her reading. “I’m no scholar,” 
she protests; and makes little effort to be a 
walking encyclopedia of references and quota- 
tions—although she admits, if pushed, having 
a fairly good memory for that sort of thing. 
She reads the controversial books, she reads to 
get impressions as to how books can best be 
used and to whom they will be acceptable, and 
she reads for fun. She even loses part of a 
night’s sleep over an occasional exciting book 
like the Caine Mutiny or Reik’s book of psy- 
choanalytical experiences, The Secret Self. 

One thing she doesn’t like is giving book 
reviews, although she is constantly invited to 
perform in this fasion by groups who know of 
her as a speaker. Instead she gives “book 
talks,” discussing a group of books each with a 
different approach to a central idea—such as 
mature living, or world peace, or cooperative 
action in home, school and community. She 
hopes of course that her audiences will go forth 
to read all the books mentioned, instead of 
feeling that they know everything about the 
one that might have been reviewed. 
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Ruth Warncke’s aversion to complacency, 
and her ability to see relationships goes back 
at least to her, graduation from the University 
of Illiriois in 1931 and the University of Chi- 
cago (M.A.) in 1932. It will surprise no one 
that she began her career as a teacher, spend- 
ing eight years in the Glenview, Illinois public 
schools. , : 

“I started a library as soon as I got there, in 
an empty closet,” she recalls, “and soon after, 
I began a parent study group. Gradually I 
realized that I liked working with adults, and 
enjoyed children more in the library than. in 
class. One spring day I decided I wouldn’t go 
back to the classroom another year and I 
didn’t.” 

Instead she went to Columbia University’s 
School of Library Service, then to the Schenec- 
tady Public Library as young adult librarian. 
In 1944 she came to the Ryerson Public Library 
in Grand Rapids because it was her first op- 
, portunity to work with adults as reader's- ad- 
viser. She was soon appointed as Kent County 
director of an adult education project tem- 
porarily sponsored by the state. Her two years 
in that post gave her a wide knowledge of city 
and county organizations and community in- 
terests. She became almost indispensable to 
the program chairmen of every type of group 
from the Council on World Affairs to the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Her identifica- 
tion with the community progressed so rapidly 
that most people thought she had always been 
a part of it instead of being a comparative 
newcomer. 

In 1951 Ruth took a four months’ leave of 
absence to serve as staff member for a ‘study of 
Adult Education in Rural Areas for the Fund 
for Adult Education, sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation. She visited libraries serving rural 
people all over the United States. The fact 
that two thirds of rural areas have no library 
service became a reality rather than a statistic 
to her. She also found that of 700 county 
libraries many were too poorly supported to 
give more than limited school and lending 
service. On the basis of this survey she was 
convinced of the limitless opportunities but 
felt it was nearly impossible to assess what 
contribution rural libraries were now making to 
adult education. She continues her work in 


this field as chairman of ALA’s Adult Education . 


Board. 

She has been increasingly in demand as 
speaker and panel member before Farmers 
Week programs, librarian’s clubs, and superin- 
tendent’s and teacher’s meetings since the 
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survey. This has aggravated her already acute 
time problem, although she long since made a 
rule against going out of Kent County for pro- 
grams except in behalf of the Michigan Library 
Association. Occasionally she weakens, but 
her strong sense of fair play requires her to 
concentrate her energies in the area she serves 
as librarian. 

She was considerably distressed over being 
chosen as “Woman of the Year” by the Business 
Women’s Coordinating Council of Grand 
Rapids in 1949 because of her extensive volun- , 
teer community activities. She is not a “joiner,” 
and doesn’t believe in awards; she didn’t 
consider that she’d been doing volunteer work; 
in fact she hardly knew where she stopped 
being a librarian and started being a person. 

But there’s one subject for community work 
which Ruth takes on as a personal project, and 
that’s the field of inter-racial relations, During 
the depression of the 30’s she did case work 
briefly in Chicago and gained a lasting concern 
with the iniustice done to minority groups in 
our society. Since that time she has given a 
great deal of her “spare” time to working with 
the Urban League and allied groups for better 
housing, education and employment opportuni- 
ties for Negroes and for better human relations. 
among all people. : 

Even in this interest she keeps a sharp eye 
out for cant and complacency, She has been 
heard to speak pointedly to members of a bi- 
racial panel for repeating the same old plati- 
tudes and viewing the subject from a strictly 
personal point of view. She misses no op- 
portunity to point out the relation of this 
problem to other aspects of our economic 
struggle and moral confusion, and to mention 
the titles of a few books that might be helpful 
to participants in finding out what they. need 
to know. 

For one so passionately involved in the 
difficulties of living together in this machine 
age Ruth shows a remarkable objectivity. Her 
patience includes groups of people complete 
with their prejudices, in the confident faith that 
given enough library service they can be saved. 
Fussy old ladies, youthful radicals, and ultra 
conservatives are willing to expose themselves 
to her doctrine of salvation through seeing all 
sides of a question. 

In polities she proclaims herself an independ- 
ent voter, subordinating her own partisan 
leanings to her constant urge to give informa- 

“tion on issues and policies. She has been 
called a radical by those less open minded, and 
was loudly denounced as a Red by one irate 
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citizen for having the Westen Michigan.C.LO, 
newspaper in the main county library branch. 
She calmly pointed out that she was rendering 
library service to the surrounding industrial 
area, where three fourths of the heads of 
families belonged to the C.L.O., and made a 
gift of the paper to their local library. 

Such complaints always melt away before her 
warm willingness to encourage everyone to 
think for himself. She contiriues to be invited 
to share the platform with prominet Democrats, 

. to give courses in discussion techniques to the 
Republicans, and even to moderate discussions 
on sewage disposal in a township which has all 
but come to civil war over this inescapable 
suburban dilemma. l 

Recently. she was introduced as discussion 
chairman before a somewhat political audience 
with the story of the man ‘who asked to be 
buried between his two wives, “but,” he added, 
“tilt me a little towards Tillie.” The introduc- 
tion concluded, “We can always be sure that 
Ruth Warncke won’t be tempted to tilt, even 
a little, towards Tillie.” 

It is possible that Ruth’s stern non-partisan- 
ship may be related to her long series of 
library association activities. In Michigan where 
limited state aid to libraries is granted by the 
legislature she has found it desirable to main- 
tain friendly relations with the legislators. 
Patiently she educates and re-educates them in 
the library service needs of the state, After 
serving as county library section chairman and 
District IV chairman for the Michigan Library 
Association she became state legislative chair- 
man in 1949, and has continued her interest in 
this as well as in other committee activities. 

She draws a sharp line between this work 
and her community interests. “I do it for 
professional survival,” she says, “as a doctor 
or lawyer supports his association. Libraries 
wouldnt last long in this world of pressure 
politics without a voice, and those of us willing 
to speak up just naturally get the job.” She 
looks on the Association as the lifeblood of 
libraries, through which they increase financial 
support, improve standards, and publicize 
techniques and objectives. 

She sees the greatest need of the profession 
as the recruitment of librarians, and feels 
young people haven’t been attractéd to the 
work because of community unawareness of 
the potentialities of library service. More 
articulate librarians and more librarians work- 
ing with community groups should help to turn 
a vicious circle into an upward spiral, and she 
is exerting every effort in that direction. 
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Besides the numerous college students whom 
she has employed as summer staf members, 
and indoctrinated in the thrilling opportuni- 
ties of a librarian’s career, she doubtless has 
her eye on some of the 16 children of friends 
she hds helped bring up. She has carefully 
chosen books for them at every age (starting 
with the parents before they were born), told 
them all about libraries and taught them how 
and what books to buy. This has been one of 
the pleasant outlets for her social talent in 
buying and wrapping appropriate and amus- 
ing gifts-for her friends. Whether it’s cake- 
icing -tools for a housewife, or four pairs of 
scissors for a bride, or the first and just right 
adult book for a fourteen year old, her gifts 
are a tangible sign of her understanding of the 
other fellow. — 

Few of Ruth’s colleagues have the energy 
or interest to pursue her wide range of extra- 
curricular interests—after all, many of them 
have family responsibilities and look on one 
full time job as enough. But they have shown 
theit esteem for her round-the-clock enthusi- 
asm by electing her as president of the Michi- 
gan Library Association. 

‘One fellow librarian and old friend produced 
this paraphrase of a seventeenth century poet 
as her humorous tribute to Ruth Warncke, the 
librarian-who-would-be-preacher: 


In logic a great critic 

Profoundly skilled in analytic 

She can distinguish and divide 

A Hair "twixt South and Southwest side. 
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CALENDAR — State Meetings, 1954 - 


In an effort to help state library association 
officers prevent over-lapping of meeting dates 
with other associations in the same area, the 
ALA Bulletin is publishing the following cal- 
endar of 1954 meetings. Additional entries to 
this calendar will be published as soon as pos- 
sible after information is received. 

Exhibitors who regularly exhibit at state li- 
brary association meetings have asked particu- 
larly that state library association officers be 
enjoined to prevent over-lapping of meeting 
dates in view of the possibility of increased 
sales of exhibit space. In many cases exhibi- 
tors are prevented from exhibiting at state 
meetings because of conflicts with other state 
meetings in the same marketing area. 

May 7-8 Idaho State Library Association, 
Biennial State Meeting, Poca- 
tello, Idaho—Idaho State Col- 
lege Library 

Marion Bingham, Pres.; Lbr., 
Public Library, Boise 

Maryland Library Association, 
Carvel Hall, Annapolis 

Mary L. Huber, Pres.; Pers, Off. 
Pratt F.L., Baltimore 

Medical Library Association, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D.C. 

Robert L. Hayne, 
Forces Med. Lib. 
National Association State Li- 

braries, Chicago, Ill. 
Connecticut Library Associa- 

tion, Hotchkiss School, Lake- 

ville 

Indiana Library Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis 

Harley O. Spencer, Sr., Pres.; 
Mishawaka Public Library 

Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta 

Mrs. J. H. Crosland, Pres.; Lbr., 
Ga. Inst. of Tech., Atlanta 

Missouri Library Association 


May 14-15 


June 15-18 


Armed 
June 17-19 
June 18-19 


September 27-29 


September 29- 
October 2 


September 30- 


October 2 Dorothy Proper, Sec., Lbr., 
Atchison County Library, 

Rock Port, Mo. 
October 7-9 New York Library Association, 


Buffalo 
Kansas Library Association, To- 
eka 
Mrs. Alice F. Reilly, Sec.; Lbr., 
Public Library, Manhattan 
California Library Association, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


October 7-9 ` 


October 13-16 
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October 14-16 


October 14-16 


October 15-16 


October 18-19 


October 18-20 


October 22-24 


November 3-6 


November 4-6 


November 4-6 


Nebraska Library Association, 
Blackstone Hotel, Omaha 

Dorothy Sesserhop, Pres.; Ne- 
braska Publie Library Com- 
mission 

Ohio Library Association, Pick- 
Ohio Hotel, Youngstown 

Mary E. Teeter, Sec.-Treas.; 
Public Library, Bexley 

Colorado Library Association 

Rosemary McClure, Sec.; Den- 
ver Public Library 

Arkansas Library Association, 
Little Rock 

Mrs. Kathrine Keatley, Sec.; 
Danville High School, Dan- 
ville 

New England Library Associa- 
tion, Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts 

S. Virginia Fooks, Sec.; Provi- 
dence Public Library, Provi- . 
dence, R.I. 

Iowa Library Association, Hotel 
Montrose, Cedar Rapids 

Elizabeth B: Hage, Pres.; Lbr., 
Scott County Library, El- 
dridge, Ia. 

Michigan Library Association, 
Statler Hotel, Detroit 


~ Ruth Warncke, Pres.; Lbr., Kent 


County Library, Grand Rap- 
ids 
Illinois Library Association, Le- 
land Hotel, Springfield 
Mildred L. Nickel, Pres.; Dept. 
of Public Instruction, II. 
Pennsylvania Library Associa- 
tion, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


1955, The AASA will meet in regional convention, 
as follows: St. Louis, 2/26-3/2; Denver 3/12-3/16; 
Cleveland 4/2-4/6, 
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Tentative Schedule of Minneapolis 
Open Meetings | 


Jone 20-26, 1954 


Note: Official Program will carry room assignments 








Date 


Sunday 
June 20 


Morning 10:00-12:00 








Monday 
June 21 


Tuesday 
June 22 


Wednesday 
June 23 


AASL Discussion Groups 8:15 

Amer. Heritage Proj. Groups 1 & 2 8:15 

Amer. Library Hist. R.T. 

ACRL Buildings Comm, 

Child. & Y. P. Div. 8:15 

Child. L. Assn. 4 

Intellectual Freedom Comm. 

L. Educ. Div.—Educ. for Lnship. Bd. Joint 
Meeting 

L. Service to Labor Groups Jt. Comm. 8:15 

pub. or Div. Adult Educ, Sect. Work Conf. 


pos a Diy. L. Ext. Sect. Workshop 8:30 
Pub. Ls. Div. Ref. Sect.—Rel. with Bus. 
Groups Joint Meeting 8:15 








“Afternoon 2:30-5:00 


COUNCIL 
Audio-Visual Bd. Film Showing 12:00 
New Members Reception 4:30 


Evening 8:30-10:00 
AASL Dinner 5:45 


GENERAL SESSION 
General Reception 10:00 





Amer. Assn. Sch, Lns, 

AASL Discussion Groups 8:15 

Amer. Heritage Proj. Groups 1 & 2 8:15 

ACRL Coll. Ls. Sect. 

ACRL Pure & Applied Science Sect. 

Assn, Y.P. Lns. 8:15 

Audio-Visual Bd. 8:30 

L. Serv. to Labor Groups Jt. Comm. 8:15 

Pub. Ls. Div. Gen. Sess 

PLD Adult Educ. Sect. Work Conf. 8:30 

PLD Exten. Sect. Workshop 8:30 

Pub., Ls. Div. Ref. Sect.—Rel. with Bus. 
Groups Joint Meeting 8:15 

Serials R.T. 


’ 


COUNCIL 

AASL Assembly Breakfast 7:45 

Amer. Heritage Proj. Groups 1 S 2 8:15 

Amer. Heritage Proj. Group 3 8 

ACRL Pure & Applied Sciknce Sect. USDA 
L. Comm. 8:30 

Assn, Y.P. Lns. 8:15 ` 

Audio-Visual Bd. 8:30 


| Child. L. Assn. 8:15 


L, Serv. to Labor Groups Jt. Comm. 8:15 
PLD Adult Educ. Sect. Work Conf. 8:30 
PLD L. Exten. Workshop 8:30 

Pub. Ls. Div. Ref. Sect. 8:15 





Acquis. Bd.—Acquis: R. T.—Bk. 
Acquis. Comm. Joint Meeting 

Art Ref. R.T. Luncheon 12:00 

Art Ref. R.T. 2:00 

ACRL Jr. Coll. Ls. Sect, 

ACRL Univ. Ls, Sect. 

Assn. Y.P. Lns. 

Audio-Visual Bd. Film Showing 12:00 

Friends of Ls. Comm. Luncheon 12:30 

Hospital Ls. Div. Luncheon 12:30 

Insurance for Ls. Comm, 

Junior Members R.T. 

L. Educ. Div. Teachers Sect. 

Pub. Ls. Div. Architecture Comm. 


FREE PERIOD 
Audio-Visual Bd. Film Showing 12:00 





Thursday 
' June 24 


Friday 
June 25 





Saturday 





June 26 


Adult Educ, Projects 

AASL Discussion Groups 8:15 

Amer, Heritage Proj. Group 3 8:15 

ACRL Teachers Train. Insts. Sect. 

Assn. Y.P. Lns. 8:15 

Assn. Y.P. Lns, 

Audio-Visual R.T. 

Cat. & Class. Div, 

Cat. & Class, Div. D.C, Adysy. Comm, 8: 30 

Emory Univ. L. Sch., Breakfast 8:30 

Hospital Ls. Div. 

L. Serv. to Labor Groups Jt. Comm.—Audio- 
Visual Bd. Joint Meeting 8:30 

N.Y. State (Albany) L. Sch., Breakfast 8:15 

Pers. Admin. Bd. & Placmt. Serv. Subcomm. 

PLD Adult Educ. Sect. Work Conf. 8:30 

PLD L. Exten. Sect. Workshop 8:30 

PLD Trustees Sect. 7 

Veterans Admin. Lns. & 

Wis. Univ. L. Sch., Breakfast 8:00 


Amer. Assn. Sch. Lns. 

Art Reference R.T. Tea 4:00 

Assn. Amer. L., Schs. 

ACRL Reference Lns. Sect. 

Audio-Visual Bd. Film Showing 12:00 

Fed. Rel. Comm. & State Coordi- 
nators 

Hospital Ls. Div. 

L. Periodicals R.T. 

PLD Adult Educ. Sect. 

PLD Armed Forces Lns. Sect. Lunch- 
eon 12:30 

PLD Armed Forces Lns. Sect. 2:00 

PLD Reference Sect. Luncheon 12:30 

Staff Organizations R.T. 


ACRL Gen. Sess. 
Audio-Visual Bd. 8:00 
Child. L. Assn. Newberry- 

Caldecott Dinner 7:00 
PLD Trustees Sect. 


Cat. & ce: Div. 

Child. & Y.P. Div. 

Intercultural Action Comm. 
Dinner 6:30 

Intercultural Action’ Comm, 

Pub. Docs. Comm. 

Pub. Ls. Div. Arch. Comm. 

PLD Ref. Sect., Bus. & Tech. 
Comm, 

PED, peice Sect. Dinner 


Religious Books R.T. 








Adult Educ. Bd. 
L. Sch, Reunions: 
Calif. Univ. L. 
ner 6:30 
Carnegie L. ‘Sch., Dinner 


30 
Columbia U. L. Sch. Din- 


a Sch., Din- 


ner 6:3 
Denver Univ. L. Sch., 
Dinner 6:30 


Drexel Inst. L. Sch., Din- 


-ner 6:30 
Ill. U. L. Sch. Dinner 6:30 
Mich. a L. Sch., Din- 
ner 6. 
Minn, a L. Sch. Dinner 
6:30 


Pratt Inst. L. Sch., Dinner 


6:30 

St. Catherine Coll, L. Sch., 
Dinner 6:00 

Western Reserve U. L. Sch. 
6:30 


CON! 
SQUARE ‘DANCING 








COUNCIL 9:30 

AASL Discussion Groups 8715 

Amer. Heritage Proj. Group 3 8:15 

L. Service to Labor Groups, Jt. Comm.— 
Rel. with Bus. Groups Joint Meeting 8:15 

Music L. Assn. 

PLD Adult Educ. Sect. Work Conf. 8:30 

PLD L. Exten. Sect. Workshop 8:30 





Amer. Assn. Sch. Lns. 

Aud. Vis. Bd. Film Showing 12:00 
L. Service Abroad R 

Music L. Assn. 2:00" 

Pub. Ls. Div. 





Music L. Assn. 








Music L. Assn. 2:00 





GENERAL SESSION 


Music L. Assn. Dinner 6:00 








Tentative Program 


Compiled and Edited by 


' Cora M. BEATTY 
Chief, Membership Services Department ALA Headquarters 


73rd Annual ALA Conference 
Minneapolis, Minn., June 20-26, 1954 


Conference Theme: Knowledge—A Free People’s Surest Strength 


Preconference Meetings 


Library Buildings Institute, College, Public and School 
St. Paul, Minn., June 19-20, 1954 


Jointly sponsored by the ALA Buildings Committee, ACRL Buildings Committee, AASL Planning School Library 
Quarters Committee, DLCYP Design and Equipment Committee, and PLD Architecture Committee 


Registration fee $6.00, Final date for advance 
registration, June 1, 1954. Send check or money 
order to Helen T. Geer, ALA Office, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11. Registration limited to 
800 persons, 100 each attending the special 
sessions on college library buildings, public 
library buildings, and school library quarters. 
Proceedings of the Institute will be published. 

Registrants “should make hotel reservations at a 
lowntown hotel in St. Paul beginning Friday 
evening, June 18 as sessions will begin at 9:00 
am. Saturday, June 19. Those attending the 

` ALA Conference may wish to move to a Minne- 
apolis hotel Sunday evening or Monday morning. 


Saturday, June 19, 9:00 a.m.-12:00 Noon 
Women’s City Club, 305 St. Peter Street 


Presiding, J. Russell Bailey, architect member 
ALA Buildings Committee 


Registration 

Purpose, Plan and Objectives of the Institute—Hoyt 
R. Galvin, Public Library, Charlotte, N.C., 
chairman ALA. Buildings. Committee 


PROGRAMMING OF A LIBRARY BUILDING 


The Librarian’s Responsibility and Duties in Pro- 
gramming—Keyes D. Metcalf, Harvard Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

What the Architect Needs in Programming— 
Winston A. Close, Professor and Advisory 
Architect, School of Architecture, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Panel discussion 


Panel members: Mrs. Dilla W., MacBean, Division 
of Libraries, Public Schools, Chicago; E. S. 


MAY, 1954 ` 


Robinson, Public Library, Vancouver, B.C.; Neal 
R. Harlow, University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver; Roger C. Kirchoff, Wisconsin State Archi- . 
tect : 
Recapitulation—Donald F. Cameron, Rutgers Uni- 
versity Library, New Brunswick, N.J. ; 


Saturday, June 19, 2:30 p.m. 
Women’s City Club, 305 St. Peter Street 


Presiding, E. S. Robinson, Public Library, Van- 
couver, B.C., member PLD Architecture Com- 
mittee 


PRELIMINARY PLANNING OF LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


The Librarian’s Function in Preliminary Plan- 
ning—Carl Vitz, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

The Architect’s Function in Preliminary Planning 
—Luther’ Lashmit, architect, Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 


Panel discussion 


Panel members: Virginia McJenkin, Fulton County 
School Libraries, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Dorothy H. 
Crosland, Georgia Institute of Technology Li- 
brary, Atlanta; Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, Mich.; Robert B. O'Connor, 
architect, O’Connor and Kilham, New York City 

Recapitulation—Ralph E. Ellsworth, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City 


Saturday, June 19, 7:30 p.m. 
Women’s City Club, 805 St.. Peter Street 
Presiding, Charles M. Adams, Woman’s College 
Library, University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N.C., chairman ACRL Buildings Commit- 
tee ? 
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Workinc Drawincs—RESPONSIBILITIES FOR DE- 
TAILS AND STUDIES 


The Librarian’s Responsibility in Working Draw- 
ings—Louis Kaplan, University of Wisconsin 

. Library, Madison 

Important Considerations in Working Draw- 
ings—architect speaker to be announced 





EA, i 


Oveta Culp Hobby 


Panel discussion 


Panel members: Edmon Low, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College Library, Stillwater; 
Horace S. Moses, Public Library, Topeka, Kan.; 
Raymond G. Erbes, Jr., Reavis High School Li- 
brary, Oak Lawn, Ill.; Roy Olson, architect, El- 
lerbe and Co., St. Paul 

Recapitulation—James E. Bryan, Public Library, 
Newark, N. J., acting chairman PLD Architecture 
Committee 


Sunday, June 20, 11:45 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Alexander Ramsey School, Ramsey County, Minn. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY QUARTERS INSTITUTE 


School bus will leave downtown hotels for Ramsey 
School at 11:45 a.m., and 12:15 p.m. 


Tour of Alexander Ramsey School and School Li- 
brary, 12:30 p.m.-1:15 p.m. 

Presiding, Raymond G. Erbes, Jr., chairman AASL 
Planning School Library Quarters Committee 


PLANNING SCHOOL LIBRARY QUARTERS 


The Alexander Ramsey School—John Lindstrom, 
architect, Magney, Tusler and Setter, St. Paul 


Group discussions: 


Elementary School Librarians 
12-Grade Librarians 
Small and Medium High School Librarians 
pres High School Librarians (over 1,000) 
Refreshments 
Summary Session 


Sunday, June 20, 9:30 a.m. 
Hill Reference Library 


ACRL InstirurE ON COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY PLANS 


Presiding, Charles M. Adams, chairman, ACRL 
Buildings Committee 

Preliminary plans for new college and ety 
library buildings will be presented and criticized. 
Those desiring to present preliminary plans 
should communicate with Charles M. Adams, 
Woman’s College Library, Greensboro, N.C. 

Sunday, June 20, 9:30 a.m. 
St. Paul Public Library 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING PROBLEMS 


Presiding, James E. Bryan, acting chairman PLD 
Architecture Committee 

Contrast—Its Use in Library Buildings—J. Russell 
Bailey and other architects (Program will include 
models and demonstrations regarding interior 
climate for a library building.) 

Preliminary plans for projected new library build- 
ings will be presented and criticized. Those de- 
siring to present preliminary plans for public li- 
brary buildings should communicate with J. 
Russell Bailey, architect, Orange, Va. 


Conference Meetings 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
First General Session 


Monday, June 21, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, President Flora B. Ludington 

Address—Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

Knowledge for Use—Dr. James Lewis Morrill, 
President, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Second General Session 


Friday, June 25, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, President Ludington and President-elect 
Mumford 
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Address—Dr. Charles W. Mayo, Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minn. and President American Association 
for United Nations 

Inauguration of incoming president 

Inaugural address—L. Quincy. Mumford 


ALA COUNCIL 


Monday, June 21, 2:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, June 23, 10:00 a.m. 
Friday, June 25, 9:30 a.m. 


Presiding, President Ludington - 

Report of the Executive Secretary—Mr. Clift 

Report of the Associate Executive Secretary—Mrs. 
Stevenson 


ALA BULLETIN 





- Tentative Program 


Compiled and Edited by 
Cora M. BEATTY 
Chief, Membership Services Department ALA Headquarters 


73rd Annual ALA Conference 
Minneapolis, Minn., June 20-26, 1954 


Conference Theme: Knowledge—A Free People’s Surest Strength 


Preconference Meetings 


Library Buildings Institute, College, Public and School 
St. Paul, Minn., June 19-20, 1954 


Jointly sponsored by the ALA Buildings Committee, ACRL Buildings Committee, AASL Planning School Library 
Quarters Committee, DLCYP Design and Equipment Committee, and PLD Architecture Committee 


Registration fee $6.00, Final date for advance 
registration, June 1, 1954. Send check or money 
order to Helen T. Geer, ALA Office, 50 E. 
Huron St. Chicago 11. Registration limited to 
800 persons, 100 each attending the special 
sessions on college library buildings, public 
library buildings, and school library quarters. 
Proceedings of the Institute will be published. 

Registrants “should make hotel reservations at a 
owntown hotel in St. Paul beginning Friday 
evening, June 18 as sessions will begin at 9:00 
am. Saturday, June 19. Those attending the 

` ALA Conference may wish to move to a Minne- 
apolis hotel Sunday evening or Monday morning. 


Saturday, June 19, 9:00 a.m,-12:00 Noon 
Women’s City Club, 305 St. Peter Street 


Presiding, J. Russell Bailey, architect member 
ALA Buildings Committee 


Registration 

Purpose, Plan and Objectives of the Institute—Hoyt 
R. Galvin, Public Library, Charlotte, N.C., 
chairman ALA. Buildings.Committee 


PROGRAMMING OF A LIBRARY BUILDING 


The Librarian’s Responsibility and Duties in Pro- 
gramming—Keyes D. Metcalf, Harvard Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

What the Architect Needs in Programming— 
Winston A. Close, Professor and Advisory 
Architect, School of Architecture, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Panel discussion 


Panel members: Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, Division 
of Libraries, Public Schools, Chicago; E. S. 


MAY, 1954 


Robinson, Public Library, Vancouver, B.C.; Neal 
R. Harlow, University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver; Roger C. Kirchoff, Wisconsin State Archi- 
tect $ 
Recapitulation—Donald F. Cameron, Rutgers Uni- 
versity Library, New Brunswick, N.J. i 


Saturday, June 19, 2:30 p.m. 
Women’s City Club, 305 St. Peter Street 


Presiding, E. S. Robinson, Public Library, Van- 
couver, B.C., member PLD Architecture Com- 
mittee 


PRELIMINARY PLANNING OF LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


The Librarian’s Function in Preliminary Plan- 
ning—Carl Vitz, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

The Architect’s Function in Preliminary Planning 
—Luther’ -Lashmit, architect, Winston-Salem, 
N.C, 


Panel discussion 


Panel members: Virginia McJenkin, Fulton County 
School Libraries, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Dorothy H. 
Crosland, Georgia Institute of Technology Li- 
brary, Atlanta; Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, Mich.; Robert B. O’Connor, 
architect, O’Connor and Kilham, New York City 

Recapitulation—Ralph E. Ellsworth, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City 


Saturday, June 19, 7:30 p.m. 
Women’s City Club, 305 St.. Peter Street 


Presiding, Charles M. Adams, Woman’s College 
Library, University of North -Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N.C., chairman ACRL Buildings Commit- 


tee t 
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Finance Committee Appointments 

Divisional Relations Committee report—Louis M. 
Nourse 

Constitution and By-Laws Committee recommenda- 
tions—Alex Ladenson 

Committee on Board and Committees report— 
Robert B. Downs 

Intellectual Freedom Committee—Emerson Green- 
away 

Federal Relations Committee—John H. Ottemiller 

(A meeting of the ALA Membership will be con- 


vened in connection with the Friday Council 


meeting) 


PROGRAM OF DIVISIONS, ROUND TABLES, 
-~ COMMITTEES, BOARDS, AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS, AND OTHER 
GROUPS 


ACQUISITION ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Joseph Groesbeck, United Nations Li- 
brary, United Nations, N.Y. 


Tuesday, June 22, 2:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with Acquisitions Board 
For program see Acquisitions Board 


ACQUISITION OF LIBRARY MATERIALS BOARD— 
ACQUISITION ROUND TABLE—BOOK ACQUISI- 
TIONS COMMITTEE JOINT MEETING 


Tuesday, June 22, 2:30 p.m. 


Chairman, Alton Keller, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Program chairman, Robert Vosper, University of 
Kansas Libraries, Lawrence 

Problems of Reprinting—speaker to be announced 

Acquisitions Journey to South East Asia—illustrated 
—Cecil Hobbs, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 

Business meeting 


ADULT EDUCATION PROJECTS 


Thursday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 
Presiding, Violet Myer, ALA Adult Education Of- 
fice, Chicago 
Progress reports 
Implications for the future 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

President, Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, Casis Ele- 
mentary School Library, Austin, Tex.; executive 
secretary, Mrs. Rachael Wingfield DeAngelo, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago 

Chairman, Local Planning Committee, Ingrid O. 
Miller, Edina-Morningside High School Library, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sunday, June 20, 5:45 p.m. 
Minneapolis Athletic Club 
Smorgasbord, with authors, children’s editors, and 

school administrators as guests 
Presiding, Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire 


MAY, 1954 





Toastmistress, Ruth M. Ersted, Library Division 
State Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Discovering the Person Behind the Writer—Mar- 
chette Chute, author 

Folk music and other entertainment 


Monday, June 21, 8:15-9:30 a.m. 
Miller Vocational High School 
Chairman, Ingrid O. Miller, Edina-Morningside 
High School Library, Minneapolis 
Knowing Children—Their Background and Devel- 
opment 





U. OF MINNESOTA 


Conference Speakers: Dr. C. W. Mayo of the Mayo 
Clinic and President James Lewis Morrill of the 
U. of Minnesota 


Discussion Groups—elementary, junior and senior 
high school librarians 
Resource consultant—to be announced 


Tuesday, June 22, 8:15-9:30 a.m. 
Miller Vocational High School 

Chairman, Ingrid O, Miller 
Knowing Curriculum Materials at Different Levels 

of Development, Ability, and Interest 
Discussion Groups—elementary, junior, and senior 

high school librarians 
Resources consultant—to be announced 


Tuesday, June 22, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire 

Open meeting of AASL Board of Directors with 
Division Councilors, Committee Chairmen and 
State Assembly 


Wednesday, June 23, 7:45-9:45 a.m. 


AASL Breakfast—Paul Bunyan Theme 
Presiding, Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire 
State Assembly reports 


Wednesday, June 23, 2:30 p.m. 
Tour of School Libraries 


Thursday, June 24, 8:15-9:30 a.m. 
Miller Vocational High Schoo 
Chairman, Ingrid O. Miller , 
Knowing Materials for Teaching and Learning 
Through School Libraries 
Discussion Groups—elementary, junior, and senior 
high school librarians 


Resource consultant—to be announced 
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FORMAN 






A Wherever you are... 
® It’s easy to get 
Ran D to Minneapolis .. . 
Thursday, June 24, 2:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire 
Program chairman, Ingrid O. Miller 
Critical Thinking and Effective Citizenship—Dr. 
George B. McCune, Professor of Social Studies, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Friday, June 25, 8:15-9:30 a.m. 
Miller Vocational High School 
Chairman, Ingrid Ò. Miller 
Streamlining Technical Processes 
Discussion Groups—elementary, junior, and senior 
high school librarians 
Resource consultant—to be announced 


Friday, June 25, 2:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire 
Activities session 
Business meeting 

AMERICAN HERITAGE PROJECT 
Chairman, Margaret E. Monroe, ALA Project 


Monday, June 21, 8:15-9:45 a.m. 


Discussion Leadership Skills I~Book Materials 
Group leaders: R. E, Dooley and Leonard Freed- 
man, ALA Project Staff 


Tuesday, June 22, 8:15-9:45 a.m. 


Discussion Leadership Skills Il1—Use of Films 
Group Leaders: R, E. Dooley and Leonard Freed- 


man 


Wednesday, June 28, 8:15-9:45 a.m. 


Discussion Leadership Skills IJJ--Special Skills 
Group leaders: R. E. Dooley and Leonard Freed- 


man 


Wednesday, June 28, 8:15-9:45 a.m. 


Organizing the Library-sponsored Discussion Pro- 
gram—a panel discussion emphasizing small com- 
munity problems with illustrations from ALA 
Project experience 
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. Panel leader: Margaret E. Monroe 


Thursday, June 24, 8:15-9:45 a.m. 
Joint meeting with PLD Adult Education Section 
Planning and Conducting the Book-centered Dis- 
cussion—Margaret E. Monroe 
Demonstration of book discussion, with special 
problems of planning the program 


Friday, June 25, 8:15-9:45 a.m. 


Selection of Books and Films for Discussion— 
Patricia Kenny and Hannah Hunt, ALA Project 
Staf - 

General discussion of principles in choosing ma- 
terials for a library discussion program 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 


` Chairman, Wayne Shirley, Pratt Institute 
Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Monday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 

H. W. Wilson, Friend of Libraries~Howard Hay- 
craft, H. W. Wilson Company, New York, N.Y. 

Frank Avery Hutchins, Promoter of the Wisconsin 
Idea—Alan E. Kent, State Historical Society, 
Madison, Wis. 

Frederick Crunden, Library Statesman—Bertha 
Doane, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 

Herbert Putnam, Librarian of the United States— 
David C. Mearns, Manuscript Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Julia Sabine, Art and Music Depart- 
ment, Public Library, Newark, N.J. 


Tuesday, June 22, 10:00 am. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts 


Gallery Tour 


Tuesday, June 22, 12:00 noon 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
Luncheon meeting 
Speaker: Frances Cranmer Greenman 


Tuesday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
Regional Art—speaker to be announced 
Bus trip at 8:30 p.m, to Lake Minnetonka - 
Tea at Richard S. Davis home 


Thursday, June 24, 2:30 p.m. 
Walker Art Center 
Tour of -Art Center 
Discussion of Visual Aids 
Tea at 4:00 p.m. at John Rood home 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


President, Carl H. Melinat, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y.; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones, School of Li- 
brary Service, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Thursday, June 24, 2:30 p.m, 


Presiding, Alice Louise Le Fevre, Department of 
Librarianship, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo 

Adult Book Courses in Library Schools—a panel dis- 
cussion : 

Panel members: Mrs. Florrinell F, Morton, Library 
School, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
leader; Mrs. Hallie B. Brooks, School of Library 
Service, Atlanta University; Sigrid Edge, School 
of Library Science, Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass.; and others to be announced 

Critics from the profession, and audience participa- 
tion 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE LIBRARIES 

President, Harriet D. MacPherson, Drexel Institute 
of Technology Library and School of Library 


Science, Philadelphia, Pa.; Executive secretary, 
Arthur T. Hamlin, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 


Tuesday, June 22, 8:30 p.m. 
Program to be announced 


Buildings Committee 
Chairman, Charles M. Adams, Woman’s College 
Library University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro 


. 


Monday, June 21, 10:00 am. 
Program to be announced 


College Libraries Section 
Chairman, Helmer L. Webb, Union College Li- 
brary, Schenectady, N.Y.; secretary, Benjamin 
B. Richards, Knox College Library, Galesburg, 
TL . 
Tuesday, June 22, 10:00 a.m. 
University of Minnesota Campus 
Program to be announced 


Junior College Libraries Section ’ 


Chairman, Lottie M. Skidmore, Junior College Li- 
brary, Joliet, Ill.; secretary, John W. Canario, 
Riverside College Library, Riverside, Calif. 


Tuesday, June 22, 2:30 pm, 
University of Minnesota Campus 
The Junior College Student—Dr. Roger B. Page, 
Professor University of Minnesota College of 
Science, Literature and Arts 
Business meeting 


Libraries of Teacher Training Institutions Section 


Chairman, James E. Green, State Normal College 
Library, Ypsilanti, Mich.; secretary, Marion B. 
Grady, Ball State Teachers College Library, 
Muncie, Ind. 


Thursday, June 24, 10:00 a.m, 


Bibliography in Education—speakers to be an- 
nounced 
Business meeting 
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Pure and Applied Science Section 
Chairman, Donald E. Thompson, Mississippi State 
College Library, State College, Miss.; secretary, 
Mrs. Margaret S. Bryant, U. S. Department of 

Agriculture Library, Washington, D.C. 


Tuesday, June 22, 10:00 a.m. 
University of Minnesota Campus 
Natural Resources of the North Central States 
Mineral Industries—Dr, George A. Thiel, De- 
partment of Geology and Mineralogy, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota f 
Forests and Forestry—Dr. Frank H. Kaufert 
School of Forestry, University of Minnesota 
Oil Industry—speaker to be announced 
Business meeting 


Pure and Applied Science Section 


U. S$. Department of Agriculture 
Library Committee 


Chairman, J. Richard Blanchard, University of 
California Library, Davis 
Wednesday, June 23, 8:30 a.m. 
Program to be announced 





Reference Librarians Section 


Chairman, Everett T. Moore, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Los Angeles; secretary, Margaret 
E. Knox, University of Florida Libraries, Gaines- 
ville 

Thursday, June 24, 2:30 p.m. 


Current Problems of Periodical Indexing—a panel 
discussion , 

Panel members: Henry M. Fuller, Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Conn., chairman; Howard 
Haycraft, H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 
N.Y.; Mrs. Katherine O. Murra, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.; Willard O. Youngs, 
Public Library, Seattle, Wash. 


University Libraries Section 


Chairman, Richard H. Logsdon, Columbia Univer- 
sity Libraries, New York, N.Y.; secretary, Archie 
L. McNeal, University of Miami Libraries, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


Tuesday, June 22, 2:80 p.m. 
University of Minnesota Campus 


Program to be announced 
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AUDIO-VISUAL BOARD 
Chairman, Karline Brown, Public Library, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
Monday, June 21-Friday, June 25, 12:00 Noon 
Film showing—Films to be announced 


Tuesday, June 22, 8:30 a.m. 
Starting from scratch with recordings—a demonstra- 
tion 
Tuesday, June 22, 8:00 p.m. 


Film discussion—Lester Asheim, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 


Wednesday, June 23, 8:30 a.m. 
Films and the community—a demonstration 


Thursday, June 24, 8:30 a.m. 


Joint meeting with Library Service to Labor 
Groups Joint Committee : 

For program see Library Service to Labor Groups 
Joint Committee 


Friday, June 25, 8:30 a.m. 
Joint meeting with Public Libraries Division Adult 
Education Section 
For program see Public Libraries Division Adult 
Education Section 


AUDIO-VISUAL ROUND TABLE 
Temporary chairman, Virginia M. Beard, Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio 
Thursday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 


Organization and Business meeting 
Open to all ALA members 
Committee reports 

Adoption of constitution 

Election of permanent officers 
Discussion of future plans 


BOOK. ACQUISITIONS COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Morris Gelfand, Queens College Library, 
Flushing, N.Y. 
Tuesday, June 22, 2:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with Acquisitions Board 
For program see Acquisitions Board 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION DIVISION 


President, Dorothy Charles, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York, N.Y.; executive secretary, Ed- 
win B. Colburn, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Wednesday, June 23, 8:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 
Annual reports of committees 


Thursday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 
Presiding, Dorothy Charles 
Subject Headings 
Standardization of Subject Headings—speakers 
to be announced. 
Historical Background—speaker to be announced 


Decimal Classification 
Special Advisory Committee 


Thursday, June 24, 8:30 am. 
Chairman, Janet S. Dickson, Pennsylvania State 
College Library, State College 
Criteria of the 16th Edition of the Decimal Classi-. 
fication 


DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE : 
President, Marian C. Young, Public Library, De- 
troit, Mich.; executive secretary, Mildred L. 
Batchelder, 50 E. Huron St. Chicago 


Monday, June 21, 8:15 a.m. 


Membership meeting 
Planning for better service to children and youth in 
every library 


Wednesday, June 23, 8:30 p.m. 


Books, a Source of Strength for Youth in a Free 
Land—Dr. Dora V. Smith, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 


Association of Young People’s Librarians 


Chairman, Madeline J. Margo, Public Library, 
Youngstown, Ohio; secretary, Mrs. Helen M. 
Mekeel, Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, 
Calif. 

Tuesday, June 22, 8:15 a.m. 

Adapting the Large Library Program to the Smaller 

Library—Book Selection 


Tuesday, June 22, 2:30 p.m. 

Business meeting 

Tape Recordings of Interesting Book Introductions 

What Should be Included in Standards for Library 
Work with Young People 

Youth Discussion Groups in the American Heritage 
Project 

Choosing 1953 Adult Books List for Use with 
Young People ` 


Wednesday, June 23, 8:15 a.m. 


Adapting the Large Library Program to the 
Smaller Library—Booklists and Displays 


Thursday, June 24, 8:15 a.m. 


Adapting the Large Library Program to the Smaller 
Library—Group and Community Work 
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Reservations with check or money order for $2.50 
each to William R, Roalfe, 857 E. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill., before June 15. 


Wednesday, June 23, 8:30 p.m. 
International Institute, 183 W. Kellogg Blod., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
U. N. Charter Review—Responsibility of the Li- 
brary to the Public 
Speakers—to be announced 
Discussion 
LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 
President, Donald E. Strout, University of Ilinois 

Library School, Urbana; secretary Marie M. 

Hostetter, University of Illinois Library School, 

Urbana 

Monday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 
Joint meeting with Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship 
Certification of Librarians 
Presiding, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, N.Y. Public 
Library, N.Y. 
Public Administrator’s Appraisal of Certification 
Lloyd M. Short, Dept. of Political Science, U. of 

Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Status of Certification for Librarianship--Ches- 
ter H. Linscheid, State Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts College Library, State College, 
N.M. 

Future of Certification for the Library Profession 
—Mrs. Margaret R. Whaley, Public Library, 
Elizabeth, N.J. 

Discussion and Questions 
Business meeting 
Teachers Section 
Chairman, John M. Goudeau, Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio; secretary, Grace E. Brandt, 
Ball State Teachers College Library, Muncie, 
Ind. 
Tuesday, June 22, 2:30 p.m. 
The Core of Education for Librarianship~Lester 

Asheim, Graduate Library School, University 

of Chicago 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York, N.Y. 
Thursday, June 24, 2:30 pm 


Standards for Professional Library Periodicals— 
Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

Comparison of British and American Library 
Periodicals—John Lester Nolan, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. recent director USIS 
Library in London, England i 

Brief progress reports 


LIBRARY SERVICE ABROAD ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Wayne M. Hartwell, F. E. Compton 
and Company Library, Chicago, I. 


Friday, June 25, 2:30 p.m. 
Developments in the Overseas Library Picture— 
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speaker to be announced 
Panel discussion 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO LABOR GROUPS 
JOINT COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy K. Oko, New York Pub- 
lic Library 
Monday, June 21, 8:15-9:45 a.m. 
Making First Contacts with Unions 


Tuesday, June 22, 8:15-9:45 a.m. 


Giving Service Through Existing Library Depart- 
ments 


Wednesday, June 23, 8:15-9:45 a.m. 
Determining Basic Tools, Materials, and Resources 


Thursday, June 24, 8:30-9:45 a.m. 


Joint meeting with Audio-Visual Board 
Films—-an Approach to Labor 


Friday, June 25, 8:15 a.m. 


Joint meeting with Relations with Business Groups 
Committee 

Service to Business and Labor Groups, the Common 
Denominator? 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION BOARD AND 
PLACEMENT SERVICE SUBCOMMITTEE 
Chairmen, Roberta Bowler, Public Library, Los 
Angeles, Calif., for the Board; Mrs. Rezia Gaunt, 

Gary, Ind., for the Subcommittee 


Thursday; June 24, 10:00 a.m. 
Developing Better Coordination of Existing Place- 


ment Services 
Discussion of means 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, L. H. Kirkpatrick, University of Utah 
Library, Salt Lake City 


Wednesday, June 28, 8:30 p.m. 


Publishing Program of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture—James H. McCormick, Deputy Di- 
rector of Information, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 

The Disappearing Free Public Document—Eugene 
H. Wilson, University of Colorado Libraries, 
Boulder 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISION 


President, Jack B. Spear, Library Extension Divi- 
sion, State Library, Albany, N.Y.; executive sec- 
retary, S. Janice Kee, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 

Tuesday, June 22, 10:00 am, + 


Presiding, Jack B. Spear 
General session 
Speaker—to be announced, 


Friday, June 25, 2:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Jack B. Spear, and Ruth W., Gregory, 
Public Library, Waukegan, Ill, president-elect 
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Membership meeting 

Report of President 

Report of Executive Secretary 
Reports from Section chairmen 
Inauguration of incoming President 
Introduction of new officers 


Adult Education Section 
President, Mildred T. Stibitz, Public Library, Day- 
ton, Ohio; secretary, Muriel L. Fuller, State 
Library, Lansing, Mich. 
Monday, June 21, 8:30-9:45 a.m. 


Presenting Books to the Community—a panel dis- 
cussion—Muriel L. Fuller, leader 
Panel members—to be announced 


Tuesday, June 22, 8:30-9:45 a.m. 
Giving a Book Talk—Leona Durkes, New York 
Public Library, N.Y., and others to be announced 
Wednesday, June 28, 8:30-9:45 a.m, 


Reading Programs for Individuals and Groups— 
Nell Scott, Public Library, Denver, Colo., and 
others to be announced 


Thursday, June 24, 8:80-9:45 a.m. 
Joint meeting with American Heritage Project 
For program see American Heritage Project 
Thursday, June 24, 2:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Mildred T. Stibitz 
Membership meeting 
Friday, June 25, 8:30-9:45 a.m. 


Joint meeting with Audio-Visual Board 

Presenting Books on Radio and Television—what 
to do in ten minutes—Mildred T. Stibitz, and 
others to be announced, 


Architecture Committee 

Chairman, Charles M. Mohrhardt, Public Library, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Acting chairman, James E. Bryan, Public Library, 
Newark, N.J. 

Tuesday, June 22, 2:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, June 23, 8:30 p.m. 

Color Slide Program, showing architectural fea- 
tures; interior treatment, color schemes, and 
furniture and equipment layouts for recent li- 
brary buildings and installations 

Armed Forces Librarians Section 


President, Mrs. Helen E. Hendrick, 11th Naval 
District Library, San Diego, Calif; secretary, 
Ruth Nimtz, Air Training Command Library, 
U. S. Air Force, Scott Air Force Base, Il. 


Thursday, June 24, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon meeting 


Thursday, June 24, 2:00 p.m. 
Panel discussion 


° 
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Library Extension Section 


President, Mrs. Mary Kenan Hadley, Prince 
George’s County Memorial Library, Hyattsville, 
Md.; secretary, Charlesanna L. Fox, Randolph 
Public Library, Asheboro, N.C. 

June 21-25 

Improving Library Service Through Cooperation— 
a Work Conference i 

Chairman, Margaret Fulmer, Division of Library 
Instruction, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Co-chairman, Ruth Warncke, Kent County Library, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Monday, June 21, 8:30-9:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Mary Kenan Hadley 

Improving Library Service Through Cooperation— 
Mrs, Gretchen K. Schenk, Public Library Serv- 
ice Division, Montgomery, Ala. 


Tuesday, June 22, 8:30-9:30 a.m. 


Cooperation among existing libraries including 
voluntary techniques 


Wednesday, June 28, 8:30-9:30 a.m. 


Inter-state cooperation in developing and operating 
larger units of service 


Thursday, June 24, 8:30-9:30 a.m. 


Recent developments in public and school library 
cooperation 


Friday, June 25, 8:80-9:30 a.m. 


The Librarian in the Political Process and the Co- 
operative Aspects 


Reference Section 


Chairman, Gladys Sandifur, Public Library, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; secretary, Milton A. Drescher, 
Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Monday, June 21, 8:15 a.m. 


Joint meeting with Relations with Business Groups 
Committee ; 

Basic Reference Books for a General Collection— 
how to use what you have 

Discussion 


Tuesday, June 22, 8:15 a.m. 


Joint meeting with Relations with Business Groups 
Committee 

Basic Reference Books for a General Collection— 
continued 


' Discussion: 


Wednesday, June 23, 8:15 a.m. 


Joint meeting with Relations with Business Groups 
Committee 
Evaluation of Current Book Selection Tools 


Thursday, June 24, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon meeting 
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Report of Committee on Wilson Indexes 
Report of Committee on Survey of Reference Work 
in Public Libraries 


Reference Section 


Business and Technology Committee 


Wednesday, June 23, 8:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Winifred E, Baum, Business Depart- 
ment, Public Library, Chicago, Ill. 

Personalities in the Fifty Years Growth of Business 
Library Service—Marian C. Manley, Business 
Branch Public Library, Newark, N.J. 

Public Relations Propramming—a panel discussion 

Panel members—to be announced 


Trustees Section 


Chairman, Mrs. A. J. Quigley, 3049 E. Laurel- 
hurst Dr., Seattle, Wash.; executive secretary, 
Mrs. Samuel Berg, 8523 Schreiber Dr., Munster, 
Ind. 

Tuesday, June 22, 8:30 p.m. 


Membership meeting 


Wednesday, June 28, 6:30 p.m. 
Banquet 


Thursday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 


Program meeting 
Speaker—to be announced 


RELATIONS WITH BUSINESS GROUPS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Alice E. Carter, Free Public Library, 
Summit, N.J. 


Monday, June 21, 8:15 a.m. 


Joint meeting with Public Libraries Division Refer- 
ence Section 

For program see Public Libraries Division Refer- 
ence Section 


Tuesday, June 22, 8:15 a.m, 


Joint meeting with Public Libraries Division Refer- 
ence Section 

For program see Public Libraries Division Refer- 
ence Section 


Friday, June 25, 8:15 a.m, 
Joint meeting with Library Service to Labor Groups 


Joint Committee 
For program see Library Service to Labor Groups 


SERIALS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, F. Bernice Field, Yale University Li- 
brary, New Haven, Conn. 


Tuesday, June 22, 10:00 a.m. 


Some Simplified Procedures for Serials Handling in 
Small Libraries—Robert A. Elftmann, Northern 
State Teachers College Library, Aberdeen, S.D, 

Current Problems of Periodical Indexing—Henry 
M. Fuller, Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Conn. 


The Lubetsky Proposals for Revision of the ALA 
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Code as they Relate to Serial Entries—Elizabeth 
C. Borden, University of Pennsylvania Library, 
Philadelphia 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Georgia Cambrill, Public Library St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Thursday, June 24, 2:30 p.m. 
Librarianship~a Job or a Profession—Ralph H. 
Hopp, University of Minnesota Library, Minne- 
apolis 
The Humanities of Modern Business—John Burger, 
Educational Services, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. ; 


North Shore and the Iron Range 
Post-Conference Tour 


$25 Three day round trip $25 


This bargain price includes transportation 
and lodging for two nights in a twin bed room 
with private bath. Meals are not included. 


Leave Minneapolis 8 a.m. Sunday June 27 


Dinner in Duluth 

Tour of Duluth and harbor 

Scenic North Shore with stops for picture 
taking at special spots 

Supper and night at Lutzen Resort on the 
shores of Lake Superior 


Monday 


Breakfast at Lutzen 

Tour of the taconite area at Beaver Bay 

On to Ely on Hwy. #1 through beautiful 
Superior National Forest 

Lunch at a lake resort, with time for relaxa- 
tion 

Dinner and night at Hibbing 

Open house at the new Hibbing Library 


Tuesday 
Tour of the largest open pit iron mines of 
the world and possibly a taconite process- 
ing plant 
Back to Minneapolis for dinner by way of 
Grand Rapids and Mille Lacs Lake 


No fewer than 25 persons, nor more than 75, 
can be accommodated. Busses will leave from 
the Nicollet and Curtis Hotels. Tickets should 
be picked up at the Local Ticket Desk not later 
than Tuesday, June 22, 


Reservations must be mailed with a $5 Deposit 
by June 10 to: Maurine Hoffmann, librarian, 
Merriam Branch, St. Paul Public Library, 1831 
Marshall Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minnesota. 
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Conference Notes 


Hospitality Centers 


The AASL will maintain a Hospitality Center 
in the card room of the Sheridan Hotel. There 
will be an opportunity to examine an extensive 
exhibit of school library materials, to discuss 
school library problems, to plan individual con- 
ferences, luncheons and dinner parties, shop- 
ping trips and sight-seeing tours. Come early 
and often, and make yourself at home in Min- 
neapolis. 

DLCYP will have a hospitality lounge in the 
exhibit area in the Auditorium, Della Mc- 
Gregor, Public Library, St. Paul, has arranged 
to make it a center in which children’s and 
young people’s librarians can meet old friends 
and new. 


New Members Welcome 


Immediately following the first Council meet- 
ing on Monday, June 21, the Membership 
Committee is holding an informal reception 
for new members and all delegates attending 
their first ALA Conference, The Membership 
Committee will be joined by members of the 
Executive Board, Council and Headquarters 
Staff in making newcomers welcome. Miss 
Perrie Jones is acting for the Membership Com- 
mittee in completing local arrangements. 
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Newbery-Caldecott Awards Dinner 


The Newbery-Caldecott awards dinner will 
be held in the ballroom of the Hotel Nicollet in 
Minneapolis June 22 at 7:30 p. m. Tickets, 
$6.50 including gratuities, Reservations with 
check or money order, should be sent to Mrs. 
Ila Higbie, School Department, Public Library, 
Minneapolis. 

Guests desiring to sit together should indicate 
that fact with reservation requests. Ingrid 
Pederson, chairman, Dinner Committee, reports 
that tickets are to be called for at the Newbery- 
Caldecott ticket table near the Registration 
Desk in'the Municipal Auditorium after the 
Conference opens. 


Library Buildings Pre-Conference Institute 


A two-day library Buildings Pre-Conference 
Institute on college, public and school libraries 
will be held in St. Paul, June 19 and 20 (see 
program in this issue). The Institute, which 
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is the first of its kind since 1947 is sponsored 
by the ALA Buildings Committee in coopera- 
tion with the Division Architecture Committees. 

Attendance will be limited to 300, divided 
equally among college, public and school librar- 
ians. Registration must be made by June 1 
accompanied by a $6.00 fee to Helen T. Geer, 
ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11. 


Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea and Dinner Tickets 


There will be an ALA Central Ticket Desk 
for the sale during the Conference of tickets for 
all breakfast, luncheon, tea and dinner meet- 
ings for which tickets will be sold in advance. 

If you are responsible for such tickets you 
are asked to make use of this ticket service by 
arranging for the sale through this central 
ticket desk. The supply of tickets to be placed 
on sale, numbered consecutively and accom- 
panied by full information, should be in the 
hands of Cora M. Beatty at the ALA Offce, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago by June 1. 

Please observe the following points. 


1l. Name, date, hour, place, price of function 
and ticket number should appear on the face 
of ticket. 

2. Tickets should be a convenient size for 
handling, preferably about 3 x 2% inches. 

3. Tickets given to the Ticket Desk for sale for 
each function must be numbered consecu- 
tively beginning at one. 

4, Tickets for which reservations have been 
accepted in advance will not be handled; 
only those ready for unrestricted sale are to be 
supplied. 

5. There should be only one price for all 
tickets for a given function. It is advisable to 
have the price of the ticket include tax and 
gratuity, and avoid odd cents. 

. Checks will not be accepted at the ticket desk. 

. The supply of tickets should be accompanied 
by the following information: 

a. day and hour when advance sale should 
close i 

b. name of group representative authorized 
to deal with the ticket desk. 

8. Payment by the Central Ticket Desk to the 
authorized representative will be in cash, 
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Conference Placement Service 


During the Minneapolis Conference, a sim- 
plified Contact Placement Clearing House will 
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be available to employers and to librarians in- 
terested in changing positions. An office will 
be provided (1) where employers may post 
notices of vacancies and leave messages for 
persons interested in vacancies, and (2) where 
librarians interested in changing positions may 
see the posted vacancies, leave messages for 
employers, and post notices of their availability. 

Employers are asked to furnish all notices of 
vacancies for posting on one side of a 5 x 8 
card or sheet. Each notice should include the 
name and location of the library, title of posi- 
tion open, the salary offered, the minimum re- 
quirements, the name of the person interview- 
ing, his conference address and telephone num- 
ber, and the days he will be at conference. At 
least 20 duplicate copies of each notice should 
be furnished for distribution to interested indi- 
viduals. ; 

Librarians interested in new positions who 
wish to post notices of their availability are 
asked to furnish on one side of a 5 x 8 card or 
sheet name, permanent address, conference ad- 
dress and telephone number, days they will be 
at conference, a brief statement of their quali- 
fications, types of positions they wish, location 
desired, and salary requirement. At least 20 


duplicate copies of the notice to be posted 
should be provided for distribution to inter- 
ested employers. 

No blind advertisements will be accepted for 
posting, either from employers or from those 
desiring to change positions. No notices will 
be posted unless the individual is attending the 
Minneapolis Conference. An employer not at 
Minneapolis may designate other members of 
his staff or another librarian to interview -can- 
didates provided that person knows that li- 
brary, the details about the vacancy, and has 
agreed to interview interested individuals. The 
hours the office will be open and its location 
will be announced in the official conference 
program. 

The staff of the office will confine its activi- 
ties to posting notices, taking written messages, 
and other routines. It will not suggest persons 
for positions, evaluate records or openings, 
accept records of vacancies or persons which 
are not to be posted, post notices which do not 
contain the basic information listed above, 
accept records for posting prior to the con- 
ference week, or do any follow-up after con- 
ference. No placement. notices will be posted 
on bulletin boards except those in this office. 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


NEW! 


-inch 
diameter 


2 4 


WORLD GLOBE 


Physical-Political 


Outstanding Features: 
. Four times the surface area of a 12-inch globe 
. Molded wood-fiber plastic for strength and levity 
. Beautifully colored to show land elevations 
. A wealth of political and cultural data 
. Free ball permits turning or lifting 


G24P15—The Navigator (illustrated), blond birch stand with shelf for atlas 


. -$296.00 


See this REPLICA OF THE WORLD at booth F6 at ALA Conference at Minneapolis. 


Available also in other mountings, priced accordingly. Write for circular G54. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 


MAY, 1954 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Alumni Reunions 


California University Library School will 
hold an alumni dinner on Thursday, June 24 at 
6:30 p.m. in the Coffman Union, University of 
Minnesota Campus. Lyle F. Perusse, School 
of Architecture Library, U. of Minn., is in 
. charge of arrangements. 

Carnegie Library School Alumni has ar- 
ranged a dinner on Thursday, June 24, at 6:30 
p.m. at Dayton’s Skyline Tea Room. Tickets 
$4.65 including gratuities. Della McGregor, 
Public Library, St. Paul is handling local ar- 
rangements. 

Columbia University Library School Alumni 
will hold its dinner Thursday, June 24 at the 
Minnesota Club, 317 Washington St., St. Paul, 
which is across the street from the Public Li 
brary. Perrie Jones, Public Library, St. Paul, is 
local chairman for the dinner. Announcements 
will be made later in regard to transportation 
plans and directions. 

Emory University Library School Alumni 
plans to hold a breakfast on Thursday, June 24, 
in the Leamington Hotel, La Petite Salon. 
Tommie Dora Barker will be in charge. 

Illinois University Library School Alumni has 


American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools 
~ request us to make recommendations for head 
librarians and assistant librarians in all fields of 
library service, Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 


THE American College Bureau operates in all 
divisions in the University and College field, 
while the affiliated office, Fisk Teachers Agency, 
covers all fields in educational work from pre- 
school through college and university. Both or- 
ganizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that “iced librarians for we 
have a large library division and librarians are 
continually registering for advancement. 


. 28 E, Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 
OUR SERVICE 1S NATION-WIDE 


IT IS AMAZING! 


To see the largest selec- 

tion of gifts from Scandi- 

navia in the Northwest. 

An ALA member: invites 

you to select the perfect 

. gift for the folks “back 

home.” Visit our booth at 

——*— the Auditorium as well as 
the shop across from the Sheridan Hotel. 


SWEDISH GIFT SHOP 


98 So. Lith St., BR. 6123 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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arranged a dinner on Thursday, June 24, at the 
Woman’s City Clib, St. Paul, Marion Phillips, 
Public Library, Minneapolis is in charge. 

Michigan University Library School Alumni 
dinner will be held at Stouffers, 89 S. 7th St., 
Minneapolis. Tickets, $2.85 including gratui- 
ties, will be sold at the ALA Central Ticket 
Desk. John Parker, U. of Minn. Library is in 
charge. 

Minnesota University Library School Alumni 
has planned its dinner on Thursday, June 24 in 
the Junior Ballroom of Coffman Union, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Campus. Ruth Marfell, 
University High School Library, Minneapolis is 
in charge of arrangements. Tickets, $3.00 in- 
cluding gratuities. Send reservations to Betty 
Engebretson, Public Library, Minneapolis 2. 
~ Denver University Library School will hold 
its reunion dinner on Thursday, June 24 at 6:30 
p-m. in the Patio Room of the Dyckman Hotel. 
Tickets will be $3.00. Mrs. Lois G. Goff, 3444 
Grand Ave., S., Minneapolis, is in charge. 

Drexel Institute Library School is arranging 
a dinner Thursday, June 24 at 6:30 p.m. in the 
Jade Room of the Leamington Hotel. 

New York State (Albany) Library School 


AMERICANA 
BASIC WESTERN CLASSICS 


Deluxe Limited Editions 


FACSIMILE REPRINTS BY LONG'S 
Write for List 














WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 






F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NEW BIOGRAPHY CATALOG , 


Over 60 Pages—3500 Titles—Now Ready 
Mailed Free on Request 

Also 50 other Free Catalogs issued. Many 

“out of print” titles. An opportunity and sav- 

ings for your Library. 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 
Li Wg 4 COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


OHIO 


COLUMBUS 1, 
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breakfast will be held Thursday, June 24, 8:15 
a.m. in the Mirror Room of the Curtis Hotel. 
Harold Russell, U. of Minn, Library, is in 
charge. Tickets will be on sale at the ALA 
Central Ticket Desk. 

Pratt Institute Library School will hold its 
dinner on Thursday, June 24 at 6:30 p.m. in 
the Admiral Room of the Radisson Hotel. 
Elizabeth West, 611 Fifth St, S.E., Minne- 
apolis, is in charge. 

St. Catherine College Library School has 
planned a dinner on Thursday, June 24 at 6:00 
pm. in Whitby Hall at the College, St. Paul. 
Mrs. J. H. Anderson, 618 S. Brimhall, St. Paul, 
is in charge. 

Western Reserve Library School Alumni will 
hold its meeting on Thursday, June 24 at 6 
p-m. at the American-Swedish Institute, 2600 
Park Avenue, Minneapolis. A trip through the 
Institute to see its collection of modern Swedish 
art, glass, textiles, silver and furniture, as well 
as Swedish antiques, may be made from 5 to 
6 o'clock. A Smorgasbord will be served at 
$3.50 a plate. Send reservations to Russell J. 
Schunk, 869 State Office Building, St. Paul. 
Tickets will be sold at the ALA Ticket Desk. 

Wisconsin University Library School Alumni 
will hold a breakfast on Thursday, June 24, at 
8:00 a.m. in the Curtis Hotel Solarium, Philip 
D. Jordan, Professor of History, University of 
Minnesota will speak on the American Folk 
Heritage. Tickets, $1.75. Evelyn Osborn, 
Sheridan Branch Public Library, Minneapolis 
is in charge of local arrangements. 


International Dinner 


An all nation’s dinner will be given by the 
Intercultural Action Committee before its open 
meeting on UN Charter Review on the eve- 
ning of Wednesday, June 28. Both the dinner 
and the meeting which follows will be held 
at the International Institute, 183 West Kellogg 
Boulevard in St. Paul. The dinner is scheduled 
for 6:30 p.m. and the meeting for 8:30 p.m. 
Reservations for the dinner, accompanied by a 
check for $2.50 or cash, should be sent to Wm. 
R. Roalfe, 357 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago 
11, IIL, not later than June 15. 


Entertainment 


Square Dance, Thursday, June 24, 9-12 p.m. 


Theatre 


The Old Log Theater on the shores of Lake 
Minnetonka, at Exelsior, will be open Wednes- 
day through Sunday evenings. 
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The decision has not yet been made as to 
scheduling a trip by bus on Thursday evening. 
At least 35 people would have to be interested. 
The complete price would then be approxi- 
mately $2.50 per person. 

Edyth Bush Theater located in St. Paul is a . 
“little theater” group of long experience and 
will be performing Thursday through Sunday 
evenings. University of Minnesota Theater will 
be open in June. Tickets will have to be pro- 
cured at the regular prices, 

The Local Committee is arranging a general 
reception to follow the first General Session 
Monday evening June 21. 

On Thursday evening June 24, from 9 to 12 
p.m. following the library school dinners, there 
will be square dancing in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Nicollet. E. W. McDiarmid and Mar- 
garet Fletcher are in charge of arrangements. 

For those who don’t square dance, a concert 
by twenty members of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of Robert 
Anderson, will be held Thursday evening in 
Northrup Auditorium on the University of Min- 
nesota Campus. No admission fee. 


Clearing House for Library Problems 


The ALA Clearing House, sponsored by the 
Headquarters Library, will be at Booths G8-9. 


CONFERENCE TOURS 


Tickets will be available for purchase the time 
of Conference. Each tour is $1.75 per person. 


Wednesday—June 23 
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MAIL THIS COUPON OR COPY TO: 
Alice L. Brunat Minneapolis Public Library 
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Sightseeing in the Twin Cities 


June 23rd is the day! 


Your free afternoon during the ALA Con- 
ference will be Wednesday, June 23. Why not 
make it an enjoyable and profitable one by join- 
ing one of the formal tours planned by the 
Entertainment, Recreation and Sightseeing 
Committee? 

Please look over the list of tours to see what 
appeals to you, Check the coupon (page 291) 


as to your choice and send it by June 1 to Alice. 


L. Brunat, Minneapolis Public Library, Minne- 
apolis 3, Minnesota. 

Busses will leave the Auditorium, the Hotel 
Sheridan, or the Curtis Hote] at 1:30 p.m. for 
the trips to industrial plants, or 2 p.m. and will 
return by 6 p.m. Each tour will cost $1.75 per 
person. No deposit is required but plans for 
transportation and guides depend upon your 
interest. Tickets will be available at the Local 

_ Ticket Desk through Monday evening, June 21 
and may be purchased up to that time during 
the Conference. 

Because‘ Minneapolis is the world’s center for 
the flour milling industry, many visitors will 
want to see how the wheat enters the mill and 
goes through various processes -of grinding, 
sifting and separating and packaging. The 
General Mills plant, located near‘the Milwau- 
kee Depot, will have a guide to conduct groups 
of 20 persons or less on forty minute tours 
through the mill at 1, 2, 3 or 4 o'clock on 
Wednesday. Visits at other times may be ar- 
ranged. 


- Wednesday p.m. June 23, 1954 


I. St, Paul Seminary Library—Brown and 
Bigelow-Minnesota Capitol—Minnesota 
Historical Society 


Overlooking the Mississippi River is the 
new St. Paul Seminary Library which was 
‘moved into its present building in 1950. 
Brown and Bigelow, known as the “re- 
membrance” advertising firm, is the 
world’s Jargest calendar makers and claim 
to make business more profitable by mak- 
ing it more friendly. 
Designed by Cass-Gilbert, the Capitol 
Building of Minnesota is an impressive 
structure of white marble expressed in a 
Renaissance vernacular commanding a 
vast view of St. Paul. 
The Minnesota Historica] Society is the 
oldest institution in the State and has as its 
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twofold purpose, the collection and pres- 
ervation of historical records and the pro- 
motion of understanding and appreciation 
of Minnesota’s past among the people of 
the state and nation. 


Il. Luther Theological Seminary Library, St. 
Paul—University of Minnesota Libraries 
With a 40,000 book collection, the 
Luther Theological Seminary Library, re- 
organized since 1943, moved into its new 
building in 1949. , 
On the St. Paul Campus visitors. will see the 
University of Minnesota’s Agriculture Library 
and on the Minneapolis Campus the James Ford 


- Bell Room. 


Ill. Public Libraries in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul 
There will be conducted tours of the 
main libraries and branches at 2, 3 and 4 
o’clock on Wednesday afternoon. 


IV. School Libraries in the Twin City Area 


There will be two tours of school li- 
braries. Each will show elementary and 
secondary libraries in the Twin City area. 
One is a remodeled room, while the others 
are in new buildings. 


V. Industrial Plants 


Trip 1. 

The Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company in St. Paul, or 3M 
as it is called in the Twin Cities, is 
famous for its Scotch Tape, and more 
recently, Scotch Lite. 

The Hamm Brewing Company in St, 
Paul is an outstanding example of a 
modern industrial plant. 


Trip 2. Ford „Motor Company—Theo. 
Hamm Brewing Company 


_Glass for the Ford Motor Company is 
made in St. Paul. The silica sand, prin- 
cipal ingredient for the glass, is mined 
directly below the plant. 

Visitors on these three trips will be 
taken to the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety for a social hour. 


VI. Fort Snelling and Mendota 


VII. Lake Minnetonka and Hennepin County 


Libraries 


ALA BULLETIN 


Overdue Finds 


... we may hope for the steady expansion of libraries throughout the world. No library is 
useless, The smallest local collection of books may contain unique treasures or inspire a genius. 
Every library is an assertion of man’s durable trust in intelligence as a protection against irration- 
alism, force, time, and death. A town or church or school without an adequate collection of 
books is only half alive. Indeed, libraries are far more necessary now than benefactors like 
Carnegie ever imagined, because, in the constantly growing flood of useless and distracting appeals 
to our surface attention—rapidly written magazine articles, flimsy and fragmentary newspapers, 
and torrents of talk, talk, talk pouring from the radio—they provide a place to rest, be quiet, 
step off the moving platform of the Moment, and think. 

GILBERT HIGHET 


N.Y., COLUMBIA UNIV, PR., 1954, r. 47 Mars Unconquerable Mind 
Submitted by Mrs, Evaline B. Neff, librarian 
Bronx (N.Y.) Veterans Administration Hospital 


Blessed are they who read books simply because they like to. They have the amateur spirit 
and they get one of the few pure pleasures an impure world affords. 
BERNARDO De Voro 


AANPERS MAGAZINE, NOV, 1952 The Easy Chair 
Submitted by Clara Mae Kjos 
U.S, Dept. of Agriculture Library, Washington, D.C, 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects, Length should be less than 250 words, Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark, Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a question submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to ‘Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, I. 


How to INCREASE Book Circulation 


1 Attract new patrons to your library by publicizing film showings of the many 

™ fine films that are available. . 

2 Tie-in these film showings with your new, and old, books of similar interest. 
m RESULT: Increased circulation of books to new library users. 

Some exceptionally fine historical and educational sound films that people in your town 

will enjoy seeing are listed below. All of these films are 15 minutes long. Color prints, 

$135; black and white, $75. 





STORIES OF YESTERDAY’S WORLD Christophe's Castle 

The Land Without Women Devil's Island, U.S.A. 

The Mystery of the Tiahuanacu Upside Down Island 

The Mystic Alhambra 

The Enchanted City GHOST TOWNS OF THE WEST 
The Tragedy of Mt. Pelee Ghost. Towns of the Mother Lode 
The Magic Walls of Carcassone Ghost Towns of Virginia City 

The Amazon Boomtown Ghost Towns of the High Sierras 
Theseus and the Minotaur Ghost Towns of the Colorado River 
The Lost City in the Andes Ghost Towns of the Arizona Basin 
The Miracle Builders Ghost Towns of Pike’s Peak 

The Haunts of the Pirates Ghost Towns of the Rockies 

The Path of Columbus Ghost Towns of the Great Divide 
The Six Faces of Pharaoh Ghost Towns of the Gold Road 
ISLES OF MYSTERY AND ROMANCE Ghost Towns of Death Valley 
True Story of Robinson Crusoe Ghost Towns of the Northern Frontier 
The Mystery of Easter Island Ghost Towns of the Dakotas 


Send for Preview Prints Today 


SIMMEL MESERVEY, Inc. 


Producers and Distributors of Motion Pictures è 8826 Olympic Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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BASIC REFERENCE SOURCES; 
An Introduction to Materials and Methods 
Louis Shores. June. 400 pages. Cloth, $6.25 


Introductory chapter defines the reference function of the library, classifies ref- 
erence questions by types, and gives a general guide to the evaluation of refer- 
ence materials. Part I describes in evaluative terms selected titles of 13 types 
of reference sources, such as dictionaries, encyclopedias, ete. Part IX discusses 
the subject approach to reference work, and describes representative titles of 
reference works in history, the social sciences, the pure and applied sciences, 
and the humanities. Discusses over 500 works. A revision of the author’s earlier 
Basic Reference Books. 


ADMINISTERING LIBRARY SERVICE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Jewel Gardiner. 2d ed. June. 176 pages. $3.50 


Discusses the function of the library in the elementary school, and its organi- 
zational and administrative setup in the light of current educational develop- 
ments. Contains excellent new material on the library as a resources center, on 
book and magazine selection, audio-visual materials (selection, purchase, or- 
ganization), physical facilities, and library promotion and guidance. Many 


illustrations. 
ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES IN -PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
Helen Lyman Smith. May. 128 pages. - $4.50 


A report of the ALA Survey of Adult Education Activities in Public Libraries 
and State Library Extension Agencies of the U.S., prepared for the American 
’. Library Association and The Fund for Adult Education. Presents specific and 
detailed facts that provide a reliable picture of what libraries are doing in 
adult education services and activities. Discussion includes: operational defini- 
tion of adult education services; extent of these services in public libraries; 
materials, methods, means used in providing services; personnel and qualifica- 
tions involved. Included in the study were 1,692 libraries in communities of 
2500 population or more. 47 tables illustrate the statistical findings. Appendices 
contain methods and sources used in collecting the information; and a selected 


bibliography. 
BUYING LIST OF BOOKS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 
Orrilla T. Blackshear. 8th ed. May. 224 pages. $3.75 


Lists about 1800 basic titles published, for the most part, from 1945 to 1953. 
Arranged by decimal classification with suggested subject headings, and simple 
classification numbers for nonfiction titles. L.C, card numbers, Wilson catalog 
cards indicated where available. 


Recent titles 


Guide to Reference. Books: 7th ed. Sup- County and Regional Library Development $5.25 

plement 1950-1952 .........:.+.....83.25 The Core of Education for Librarianship .$1.50 
Books for Junior Colleges ............ $7.50 Pioneering Leaders in Librarianship ... , $4.25 
Freedom of Communication .......... $4.00 Its Our America ..... 5 copies, $1.50; 10, $2; 
Vocations in Fact and Fiction .......... $1.25 EE cs ane Bia a ays oe. 25, $3.75; 50, $6.50 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ' CHICAGO 11 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


After the intensive briefing sessions, and equally 
intensive official entertaining at Bonn, reported last 
month, we began our tour of libraries, Russell Munn 
and I going to Frankfurt, the rest going North. 

In Frankfurt, where we were sponsored by Dr. 
H. W. Eppelsheimer, Director of the Stadt-und 
Universitatsbibliothek, we visited the Deutsche 
Bibliothek. This is a depository library of West 
German publishers, and as such issues the various 
editions of the Bibliographie der deutschen Biblio- 
thek, corresponding to our CBI. The library is one 
of the former Rothschild mansions, and Dr. Ep- 
pelsheimer has his own rooms here in a pleasant 
situation overlooking the Main River, He arranged 
a luncheon for us, and also got us tickets for the 
ballet in the rebuilt Grosses Schpiel Haus, with its 
old Baroque facade and extremely modern and 
beautiful interior. 

Dr. Eppelsheimer turned us over to Frau Dr. 
Gertrud Gelderblom, whom many American li- 
brarians will remember from her visit to the U.S. 
Dr. Gelderblom took us first to see the restored 
Goethe Haus and then to the recently restored 
Volksbildungheim where the new quarters for the 
Main Library were to open in a few days. 

Our next stop was Munich—my favorite German 
city. Our sponsor here was Dr. Gustav Hofmann, 
Director Bayerische Staatsbibliothek and President 
of the Verein Deutscher Bibliothekare. This is 
now the largest library in Germany with 2 million 
volumes. Its initial collection was made up of the 
libraries of former Bavarian Kings, and it was in 
this manner that the library acquired its magnifi- 
cent collection of manuscripts, one of the world’s 
greatest. Dr. J. Wider, Assistant Director, showed 
us some of these, but they are too rare and too 
beautiful for me to do them justice in this small 
space. Extra-curricular activities in Munich in- 
cluded a magnificent concert at the Residenz, a 
Fasching Ball (Fasching is the German Mardi 
Gras), and an automobile trip to the fairy tale town 
of Berchtesgaden. 

In Bremen, Dr. Werner Mevissen was our 
sponsor, and we also met Ilse Reichel, both of 
whom have been in the U.S. Bremen, as well as 
Frankfurt, Essen and Hamburg, has some very 
modern public library developments. Their cen- 
tral building is at present badly housed in an old 
home, but new quarters are under construction in 
the old Stadtwege, or Merchant’s Hall, now being 
restored in the center of the city. We visited a 
number of branch libraries, some of them modern 
and attractive, in a remodeled bank building, a 
suburban school, a vocational school, a youth 
center, and a public bath. We learned much from 
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these libraries regarding disposition of space, in- 
genuousness of furnishings, originality and imagi- 
nation of decor. They are usually open about 20 
hours a week since they have neither staff nor 
enough books to permit longer hours. They are 
crowded with people, and offer some form of adult 
education, films or lectures, or both. The Bremen 
librarians met us for dinner one evening at the 
Ratskeller of the old Rathaus—a very pleasant oc- 
casion, during which Marga Fricka, librarian of the 
Jugendbucherei gave us an entertaining German- 
English version of the Brementown Musicians. 

From Bremen we went to Hamburg where Dr. R. 
Joerden is in charge of the public libraries. We 
visited their downtown branch—Hamburg has no 
main library—which also houses their administra- 
tive offices. Partially destroyed, this non-functional 
building, now restored, reminded us again of the 
neatness, order and attractiveness of the German 
libraries which we have seen, and of the fact that 
their use per book generally exceeds that of our 
libraries. Dr. Joerden took us to-several branches, 
one of them a veryemodern library, including infra- 
red heat, but with a meager book stock. We saw 
also a closed-shelf library in a school, with the 
catalogs and circulation desk in a hallway and 
with 30,000 books and all working space crowded 
into two small rooms on either side. Hamburg also 
has a “shop library” in a new housing develop- 
ment, too small and too crowded, but attractive. 

A glimpse at statistics might give some idea of 
the work being done in the public libraries of 
Germany. The Jugendbucherei of Bremen is open 
13 hours a week; they have 4,000 books and 1,700 
borrowers, with an average circulation of 3,500 
a month, The branch in the bank building in 
Bremen has 10,000 volumes; their February cir- 
culation was 9,000; juvenile book stock 2,000, 
circulation 2,700. Bremen has a population of 
444,196 and a total book stock of 113,336; books 
lent in 1953, 611,674. Hamburg has a popula- 
tion of 1,600,000, a total book stock of 300,000 
and a circulation last year of 1,600,000. I don’t 
know how many American libraries get that turn- 
over in their book stock each year. 

I cannot close these few comments on German 
public libraries without paying tribute to the tre- 
mendous job which they are doing in the rebuild- 
ing of Germany in spite of great disadvantages in 
funds, buildings and books. Theirs is an almost 
incredible achievement of meeting the terrific 
demands of the German people for reading ma- 
terials. To be a public librarian in Germany to- 
day is an exciting thing. 

(There will be more later.) 
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l GAYLORD LIBRARY FURNITURE 


...dlways made to highest standards 
...in stock for prompt shipment 
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Sectional Small 
Card Catalog Card Catalog 
Cabinets Cabinets 






Book 
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Shelving 





Magazine 


Bulletin 
Rack 


Boards 


These and other library furniture items completely described in our 
Furniture Brochure. Send for your free copy and current prices. 
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Standard Library 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. @ STOCKTON, CALIF. Furniture 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


Materials and equipment mentioned in_ this 
column are selected on the basis of general library 


interest. No test or endorsement of any product 
is implied. Inquiries for detailed descriptions, of 
products should be addressed to the company con- 
cerned. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 
and direct mail informa- 
tion material can be 
speeded up by the use of 
two new models an- 
nounced by the Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp.: 
a new, moderately 
priced, Multilith model 
general duplicator and 
a specially designed 
Graphotype that simpli- 
fies and speeds up the 
embossing of Aaen. 
graph plates. Known as the Multilith Model 750, 
the new duplicator offers an efficient low-cost 
means of producing the reproduction jobs of the 
modern library. Featuring Simflo Control, a device 
that simplifies operation, it assures uniform quality 
in copies and minimizes operator training time. 
It will produce more than 5000 permanent copies 
an hour. Style VV, B, E, P, Q and Speedaumat 
plates can be embossed on the new Graphotype, 
and special mechanical features allow handling of 
250 plates at a time. Errors can be corrected 
simply by back-spacing and embossing. See your 
local dealer, or write directly to Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17, 
Ohio. 

RECORD COLLECTIONS are on the increase, be- 
lieves Gaylord Bros., and they have added the 7 
inch size to their record holder line. They now 
offer 7, 10, and 12 inch record holders in green 
and tan pressboard covers. The envelopes are extra 
strong kraft stock, attached with smooth finished 
durable cambric cloth. Center holes are die-cut, 
and covers have a flat back, providing the re- 
quired space for identification. For information, 
write to Gaylord Bros., Inc., 155 Gifford St., 
Syracuse, N.Y., or 29 N. Aurora St., Stockton, 
Calif. 

A new line. of PROJECTION SCREENS is featured 
by the Knox Manufacturing Co. Their headliner is 
the Knox Coronet with a glass bead screen applied 
to heavy duty fabric, auto-lock, self-folding tripod, 
cadium plated moving parts, heavy guage steel 
case and tripod finished in Moore Tan hammer- 
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GOODS & GADGETS 


loid. Prices start at $13.75 for the 30 x 40 inch 
screen. Their Commodore is a deluxe screen for 
those who want the very finest equipment—it is 
available in four sizes starting at $24.95 for the 
30 x 40 inch screen, For complete information 
write to Knox Manufacturing Co., 9350 W. Grand 
Ave., Franklin Park, III. 

BUSINESS LIBRARIANS will be interested to know 
that RCA lists their latest in sound equipment in 
a new 20 page illustrated catalog. New sound 
products are described with information included 
regarding special features, uses, specifications, and 
photographs. A natural for your vertical files, this 
catalog may be obtained through your local RCA 
distributor, or by writing Sound Products Sec- 
tion, RCA, Camden, N.J. 

NEWSPAPER FILES in three types: looseleaf coun- 
ter files, custom grade permanent files, utility 
grade permanent files will help greatly in keeping 
your old newspapers in good condition. Write to 
O. J. Forman Co., Monmouth, Illinois for infor- 
mation about the best way to handle your news- 
paper files. 

A new MARKING DEVICE has been put on the 
market to answer the need for a marker that will 
write on any surface, porous or non-porous, that 
will at the same time be easily handled, practical, 
and inexpensive. The new Magic Marker writes 
with a felt nib, makes lines of varied widths from 
pen-stroke to brush-stroke size, and comes in six 
basic colors plus brown, brown, and white. Use it 
for film cans, storage packages (it’s permanent), in 
the shipping room, and many other paon where 
you want to mark metal, wood, fabrics, paper, 
plastics, film, or glass. There are ten different styles 
of nibs, and eighty different inks. The Magic 
Marker costs only 69 cents and can be purchased 
at stationery and department stores, or from a 
Speedry distributor. 

Fiemstrirs can be handled more effectively 
with the standard filmstrip library plan developed 
by the International Film Bureau, Inc. An effi- 


` cient, space-saving filmstrip (and slide) filin 
p £ Į g 


system in handsome lock-stack cabinets is provided 
and constant control without unwieldy booking 
methods is featured. Write to International Film 
Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
and ask for “Suggestions for Organizing and Ad- 
ministering a Filmstrip Library.” 


NEW CATALOGS 


Alphabetical catalog of 16 mm films in the IFB 
Rental Library. International Film Bureau, Inc., 
57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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"UP IN A JET... D 
He turns to The Book of APEE to see C A M E D N 


how a jet flies. Suddenly, caught by the 


narrative style and the vivid pictures, | N A N 
he reads on... and on. Soon, the mind 


that wondered idly about airplanes is E L EV A R 
humming with facts about elevators... 

and another youngster is on his way 

to becoming a reader. i 


Primarily, of course, The Book of Knowledge is 
an accurate and modern reference work... 

its 20 volumes covering 7,600 pages, over 12,700 
pictures, more than 40,000 alphabetically 
arranged index references and cross-references, 
and 1,850 fact index entries. BUT, because 

its material is arranged to think the way the 
child does . . . this unique reference work 
actually makes children want to read. Put into 
everyday use, The Book of Knowledge has 
proved a valuable ally in libraries everywhere. 
Is it at work for you? Write today for full 
information on the newest edition. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Dow 's largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


clopedia Americana, Grolier Py Anco The Book of Knowledge, 
Richens ‘opical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO READ 
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County Libraries 
Internships 
UN Documents 





By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 


Ir Is INTERESTING to note that subscription- 
selling of encyclopaedias dates back to 1481 when 
William Caxton sold in advance Mirror of the 
World, the first book of this kind to appear in 
English. Bernard Kalb mentions this fact in his 
article “Encyclopedia, Anyone?” in the Saturday 
Review’s annual reference book issue for March 
20. 

Wide Horizons, a selective list of children’s 
books chosen to broaden a child’s understanding of 
the world in which he lives, has been revised by 
the Free Public Library Commission of Vermont. 
Available from the Commission in Montpelier. 

STEPs ON How to organize a county library in 
Indiana and New York have been described in 
recent publications. To the County Line (an in- 
triguing title) has been published by the Indiana 
Library Association and Indiana State Library 
{available from the State Lib. in Indianapolis). 
New York’s experience is set forth in three papers 
from the Institute on County Library Planning held 
at Syracuse University last Sept. printed in the 
NYLA Bulletin of the New York Library Assoc. 
for Feb. Particularly helpful is the informal check- 
list by Harold Hacker for planning a budget. 

Numbers 1-14 of the ACRL Microcard series, 
which are studies in all fields of librarianship and 
bibliography now can be ordered from the Univer- 
sity of Rochester Press. (Prices vary.) 

A THOUcHTFUL discussion of internships for the 
library profession has been developed by Esther 
Stallman in Library Internships: History, Purpose 
and a Proposal, Number 87 of the University of 
Illinois Library School Occasional Papers. 

A coop RECENT guide to how to use a library 
and how to prepare a bibliography has been issued 
by St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. Title is Bib- 
liographic and Library Manual by Rev. V. R. Neg- 
herbon and Margaret Tobin. 

Have you seen the first issue of Legislative 
Bulletin to State Associations, issued by ALA’s 
Committee on Library Legislation? Harold 
Hacker (Rochester P. L.) is chairman. 

THE NEW EDITION of the Gold Star List of 
American Fiction (75¢ single copy: quantity copies 
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at a discount) is now available from the Syracuse 
Public Library, Syracuse, N.Y. 

A RECENT BOOK selection tool for college and 
university libraries is Catalogue of the Lamont 
Library, Harvard College. ($7.50) You will want 
to read the articles prepared by Carnovsky, McNiff, 
and Muller for The Lamont Catalogue Symposium 
included in the January issue of I.L.A. Record. 

A UNIQUE ANNUAL report has been issued as a 
film by the Evansville Public Library. Don’t for- 
get you can borrow it from YOUR Headquarters 
Library. 

IF UN DOCUMENTS confuse you, you will want to 
read “Libraries and United Nations Publications” 
in the Feb./March issue of Unesco Bulletin for 
Libraries. It is a simple guide on how to handle 
them. 

Don’r miss the March issue of the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin if you are interested in public rela- 
tions. It includes articles by James Bryan on 
“Building Planning and the Use of Color in the 
Library,” a description of Brooklyn’s Public Library 
Week (by Henry James, Jr.) and even directions 
for making a mobile (by Clara Reaum). 

COOPERATION IN the Rocky Mountain Region 
and the Northern Great Plains from 1935-1953 
is the subject of James G. Hodgson’s exhaustive 
bibliography, entitled Regional Library Coopera- 
tion. Available from the Bibliographical Center, 
Denver Public Library. 

Adult Education—a Director of National Or- 
ganizations, just issued by the Council of National 
Organizations of the Adult Education Association, 
will be a useful tool for librarians. Available from 
the Council, Room 205, Cooper Union, Fourth 
Ave. at 7th St. New York 3, for $2. 

A GOOD PRACTICAL new manual for trustees has 
just been prepared by the Iowa Library Trustees’ 
Section in cooperation with the Iowa Library 
Association, Frank Milligan of Jefferson, Iowa was 
chairman of the Committee. 

Public Library Statistics, 1950, the first compila- 
tion since 1945, is now available from the Supt. 
of Documents in Wash., D.C. (25¢). 

Nores anour individual libraries frequently ap- 
pear in nonlibrary periodicals. A recent round-up 
includes “Boston Public Library—A Centennial of 
Service, 1854-1954” by Frederick Gillis in School 
and Society (Feb. 20) and an editorial about Emily 
Miller Danton’s “Report of the Birmingham Public 
Library 1947-53” in the Saturday Evening Post 
(March 15). 
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READING PROJECT 
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VACATION READING 
FOLDER 


By Sturgis 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS ING. 


P.O. Box 552 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


MARADOR PL C BINDE 








Write for information 
MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Blvd. . Los Angeles 26 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE 
ACADEMIC AND BIBLIO- 
GRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 
LIMITED 


announce the publication of the 
following 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


in very limited editions 
which have been for many years 


OUT OF PRINT AND UNOBTAINABLE 


pra 


. Ferguson, J. 


Bibliotheca Chemica Vol, 1. Ready April 15th 
1954. Vol. 2, Ready September Ist 1954 and being 
subscribed now, The Bibliography of Alchemi- 
cal, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Books. 


Price: $ 36.00 the 2 wols: 


(vol. 1. $ 15.0 
vol, 2. $ 21.00 
2 Pauly, A, 


Bibliographie des Sciences Médicales, Ready 
April 1954, A comprehensive Bibliography, in- 
ternational in scope, listing over 9000 titles ap- 
ertaining to: Bibliography—Medical History— 
Epedemics—Endemics—History of Medical 
Schools-~Medical Literature—Professional His- 
tory. 


Price: $ 23.50 


3, Vicaire, G. 


Bibliographie Gastronomique. Ready April 1954, 
A Bibliography of Books appertaining to Food 
and Drink from the Beginning of Printing to 
1890. Introduction by André L. Simon, Presi- 
dent of the Wine and Food Society, London. 


Price: $ 15.00 


In Preparation 
4, Pilling, J, C. 


Bibliography of the Languages of the North 
American Indians. A complete set of the very 
rare nine bibliographies bound in 2 Vols, Nu- 
merous illus, in facsimile. 


Price: $ 47.00 the set. 


5. Lowe, R. L. 


A Bibliographical Account of English Theatri- 
cal Literature from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. A new edition, in association with 
The Society for Theatre Research, London. 


Price: $ 15.00 


an 


. O'Callaghan, E, B. 


A List of the Holy Scriptures and Parts thereof 
printed in America previous to 1860, 


Price: $ 15.00 


Orders to: 

Derek Verschoyle Academic and Biblio- 
graphical Publications Limited, 

13, Park Place, St. James’s, London, S.W. 1 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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FOR SALE 
FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 


out-of-print. 
Plains, N.Y. 

PRIVATE library, 80,000 volumes collected by 
the late Seward B. Collins, publisher of The Book- 
man and The American Review—shelved in New 
Hampshire—card-index in  N.Y.C.—publication 
dates 1600 thru 1952—multiple author and subject 
classifications. Also for sale the 30 acre N.H. estate 
—10 buildings—main residence 18 rooms, elevator, 
2 H.W. heat plants, 7 fireplaces, complete funish- 
ings. Ideal for research center. Inquires on all or 
part invited. H. K. Goodkind, 155 East 42nd St., 
N.Y.C.—Mu 6-1970. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND LIBRARY MAN- 
UAL—by Rev. Vincent R. Negherbon and Mar- 
garet Mary Tobin. The St. Francis College Li- 
brarian and his assistant have produced a very 
brief yet extremely comprehensive compilation on 
library science, A combination of syllabus, text, and 
manual, this production is the result of two years 
of extensive study and research, For your copy of 
the second edition of this ideal. text for high school 
and college students and model syllabus for in- 
structors, contact The Library, St. Francis College, 
$” x 114” plastic bound, 48 pages, 


Albert J. Phiebiz, Box 852, White 


Loretto, Penn, 8% 
81 illustrations, List Price: $1.25. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East i 


BUSY, year old Long Island Library, 80 miles 
from N.Y. City, has opening July 1 for Children’s 
Librarian or Assistant Librarian, Salary $3600- 
$4000, depending upon experience. 38-hour week, 
4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave, N. Y. State Retire- 
ment Plan. 5th year L.S. degree preferred. 
Apply: Massapequa Public Library, Massapequa, 
New York. : 

WEST ORANGE Library is growing. Senior 
librarian for work with children. L.S. degree re- 
quired. Civil Service. Salary $8850. . West Or- 
ange Public Library, West Orange, N.J. 

ASSISTANT school librarian. Connecticut girls’ 
boarding school. Starting salary $1800-$1900 with 
full maintenance. Social security. 15 weeks va- 
cation. Library degree preferred. Experience not 
necessary. B 633. 

PROFESSIONAL librarian to head small public 
library in pleasant, friendly ‘community. Experi- 
ence preferred. Charming, 
| building. Sick leave, vacation with pay, social 
| security. Position open July 1. Apply to Miss Jean 


i" 


| L. Holeombe, 22 William Street, Towanda, Penn. 
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newly-modernized - 


WANTED: experienced librarian to take charge 
of public library in an industrial community serv- 
ing an area composed of approximately 85,000 
people. Knowledge of children’s work desirable. 
Salary open. State qualifications and experience in 
application. Lytle M. Wilson, 1006 Irwin St., 
Aliquippa, Penn. 


WOULD you like a position as a general assist- 
ant in a medium sized library system that would 
give you a variety of professional duties? Begin- 
ning salary $3700. Eligible for increase of $240 
as of January 1, 1955. M.L.S. or B.L.S. required. 
87 hour week, 5 day week. 26 days’ vacation. New 
York State Retirement. Start July Ist or August 
Ist. No experience required. Apply to Gilmore C. 
Aarestad, head librarian, Great Neck Library, 
Great Neck, New York. 


UNIVERSITY library in New- England offers 
opportunity to beginning librarian with L.S. de- 
gree and desire to become first-rate cataloger. 
Salary $3400. Position open July 1. B 644. 

IF you are interested in an administrative posi- 
tion in book selection and related activities in a 
public library, beginning salary $4200, write Mary 
Kenan Hadley, Librarian, Prince George’s County 
Memorial Library, 4227 Gallatin Street, Hyatts- 
ville, Md. Interviews at Minneapolis Conference by 
appointment. 


CATALOG-Circulation Librarian at main public 
library in city of 100,000 population, 75 miles 
west. of Philadelphia. Library degree, experience 
desired, 40 hour, 5 day week, 4 weeks vacation, 
salary $3400-$3600, depending on experience. 
Martin Memorial Library, York, Penn. 


CHILDREN’S librarian. New England seaport 
town. Library school graduate; beginning salary 
$8000; 40-hr. week, vacation, sick leave, social 
security. Position open July 1. Apply: Librarian, 
The Millicent Library, Fairhaven, Massachusetts. 


Southeast 


CERTIFIED librarian wanted. Pleasant town, 
excellent library. Details on application to Dare 
County Library, Manteo, N.C. 


Midwest 


ASSISTANT Librarian for small public library 
in Northeastern Ohio, Library degree required, 
some experience preferred. 40-hour week, 4 
weeks’ vacation, retirement. Salary $3500-$8800, 
depending upon qualifications. B 597. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertisements 
are submitted for insertion. 
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MOTHERS 
OF 
AMERICA 


The Lasting Influence of 
. the Christian Home 


by ELISABETH LOGAN DAVIS 
Introduction by ALLAN NEVINS 


Here are true stories of the mothers of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Karl and Arthur Compton, 
the Mayo Brothers, J. C. Penney, Ralph 
Bunche, many others. Though child rearing 
methods differed, in all these homes a com- 
mon influence was at work-—a God-centered 
Christian education. A book of fascinating 
sidelights of history, offering guidance to 
mothers, fathers, and all who work with chil- 
dren. Says Professor Nevins: “We need more 
books ‘like this one.” $2.50 


Fleming H. Revell Co. © Westwood, N.J. 


. THREE BOOKS IN ONE 
: THE 
PHRASE 
FINDER 


Just published—J. I 
Rodale’s exciting new 
companion reference to 
the widely-acclaimed, 
best-selling WORD 
FINDER. 


More than 1300 pages 
o Large, easy-to-read type 
@ More than 15,000 references © Completely 
alphabetized © Completely cross-indexed @ Book 
dividers for each section. 


RETAIL PRICE $695 


Rodale Press, Inc. 
EMMAUS, PENNA. 





‘ARE YOU 


MATERIALS CONSCIOUS? 
Subject Index 
to Children’s Magazines 


Indexes by subject 40 magazines useful to 
elementary and Junior High libraries. 


Published monthly except June and July; 
semi-annual cumulations in February and 
August. 


Subscription price $7.50 per year; addi- 
tional subscriptions mailed together to the 
same address at $4.00 each. 


Back volumes are available. 


WRITE FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


MERIBAH HAZEN, Editor 
301 Palomino Lane 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 


Huntting for Library Books! ! 


ADULT & JUVENILES 

QUALITY BUCKRAM BINDING 
PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY BINDING 
PUBLISHER'S TRADE BINDINGS 


ANY BOOK—ANY PUBLISHER— 
ANY BINDING 


Huntting is the only wholesaler ren- 
dering this complete service. 

Huntting’s Catalogs are noted for 
completeness and useful, attractive ar- 
rangement. 

If you are not already on our mailing 
list, send today for š 


O STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG (630: 
titles 


O SPRING & FALL CATALOGS OF NEW 
JUVENILES 


O HUNTTING’S MONTHLY LIST OF ADULT 
BOOKS 


O If your buying system requires formal bids, 
please place us on your mailing list, 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. 
29 Worthington St. 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


50 Years Serving Libraries & Schools 
“Trade Mark Bro-Dart Industries 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


REFERENCE librarian and librarian for work 
with young people (latter, new position) in pleas- 
ant library in ‘Chicago North Shore suburb. Li- 


brary school degree required. Also cataloger, min. ` 


two years’ experience. 5-day, 40-hour week, sick 
leave, 4 weeks’ vacation, pension plan, salary 
schedule. Apply: Miss Bartlett, Highland Park 
Public Library, Highland Park, Illinois. 

CHILDREN’S and young adults’ librarian for 
recently federated city-county library in county 
of 18,000 in Michigan’s resort and recreation area. 
Excellent opportunity to develop these new serv- 
ices. Graduation from accredited library school re- 
quired. Salary $3600-$8800, depending on 
qualifications. 40-hour week, vacation, sick leave, 
social security. Write: Director, Cadillac-Wexford 
Library, Cadillac, Michigan. 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian to head county serv- 
ice in northeastern Ohio, work with children and 
adults, book selection, schedules. Driver and two 
clerks provided. Salary range $3200-$4300, 5-day 
week, month vacation, cumulative sick leave, re- 
tirement. B 631. 

THE Toledo Public Library is seeking a head 
for its Film Division, a growing service with a 
present collection of 564 films. L.S. degree. Some 
experience preferred. Salary: $8700-$4000. Write: 
Director, Toledo Public Library, 825 Michigan 
Street, Toledo 2, Ohio. À 

SENIOR assistant librarian for combined medi- 
cal, nursing and recreational library in 600 bed 
general hospital. Varied duties, including catalog- 
ing. Library Science degree required. Experience 
desirable. 40-hour week, automatic pay increases, 
other liberal policies. Permanent. Beginning sal- 
ary $8419. Apply: Personnel Director, Harper 
Hospital, Detroit 1, Michigan. 

YOUNG Adult Librarian for new teen age room. 
Library degree with experience. Salary $8414 to 
$3859. 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, retirement. 
Community of 69,000. B 632. 

GENERAL Assistant—library degree, experience 
desirable but not necessary. Salary $8294 to 
$3584. 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, retirement. 
Community of 69,000. B 632. 

CLASSIFIER for catalog department using L. 
C. system. Landgrant college. Midwestern city of 
25,000. Library school degree. Some language 
background. Salary open. Month’s vacation, faculty 
status, retirement and medical care plans. B 636. 

HEAD of Reference Department. Landgrant 
college. Midwestern city of 25,000. Library school 
degree. Science training desirable. Salary open. 
Month’s vacation, faculty status, retirement and 
medical care plans. B 637. 

COUNSELOR Librarian Trainee. Possible open- 
ing Sept. Ist. Beginning salary $4000 or better. 
Faculty status. Excellent hours, vacation, retire- 
ment, and sick leave arrangements. State training, 
qualifications, and experience. Application blanks 
sent to best qualified, if position materializes. 
Reference experience essential. Teaching experi- 
ence desirable. No knowledge of counseling neces- 
sary. University of Illinois Library, Chicago Under- 
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raduate Division, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, Ohio—Publie Li- 
brary. Two positions open. GENERAL ADULT 
and SCHOOL LIBRARIAN. Interesting work with 
opportunity for advancement. Good salary. Write 
librarian for details. : i 

BOOKMOBILE librarian to work with adult 
community service and rural schools. Salary 
$3400-$3600, 40-hr. week, 3 weeks’ vacation, sick 
leave, social security. Door County Library, Stur- 
geon Bay, Wis. 

ASSISTANT Librarian. Library serves Museum 
staff; art students of University of Toledo; general 
public. Require library degree; prefer some knowl- 
edge in field of fine arts. Salary dependent on 
qualifications, month’s vacation, sick leave, social 
security. Apply: Marjorie M. Mattimoe, librarian, 
Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo 2, Ohio. 


Southwest 


ASSISTANT librarian, man or woman, with 
Library Science degree received within the last 5 
years. Must be in good health. Some reference 
and professional duties in a rapidly expanding in- 
stitutional library in the Far Southwest. Salary 
$3900 up. Send applications and credentials to 
B 646. 


Far West 


HEAD librarian, Hemet, S. Calif. Excellent, 
modern library of -28,000 vol. Present Chief re- 
signing August 1, because of ill health. Desirable 
position in beautiful, growing town. Applicant 
must be library school graduate; executive experi- 


, ence; good recommendations; age not over 45; per- 


sonal interview desired. 40-hour week; vacation; 
sick leave. Salary to be arranged, depending upon 
background, training, experience. Apply: Mrs. 
Alice C. Mathers, Head Librarian, Hemet Public 
Library, Hemet, California. ‘ 

SAN DIEGO offers promising future in expand- 
ing library system for professional librarians. Ex- 
tensive branch system, new building, promotional 
opportunities, entrance salary $282. Apply: City 
Civil Service Commission, Civil Service Depart- 
ment, Room 458, Civic Center, San Diego 1, Cali- 
fornia, 

RAPIDLY growing library in expanding Califor- ' 
nia has openings for Junior Librarians—bookmo- 
bile and service to children and young people 
($289-$361); Senior Librarian—documents ($328- 
$404); Branch Librarian '($840-$427). 87% hour 
work week, vacation, sick leave, retirement, civil 
service status. Graduation from accredited library 
school required. Apply: Director of Library Serv- 
ice, Public Library—Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton, California. 

LIBRARIAN needed as assistant in business and 
municipal dept. Salary $315-$880. Experience in 
reference work and business library required. . 
Apply Mrs. Grace Taylor Dean, Librarian. Sacra- 
mento City Library, Sacramento 14, California. 
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NEWLY created position: Senior Librarian— 
work with children ($823-$404) in rapidly growing 
California public library. Graduation from accred- 
ited library school and at least two years pro- 
fessional experience required. For details and 
application inquire of Director of Library Service, 
Publie Library—Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Stockton, California. 


Mountain Plains 


CHILDREN’S librarian with L.S. degree in 
library-minded town of 10,000 population in sunny 
Colorado, Beginning salary $3200, 40-hr. week, 
vacation, sick leave, Social Security. Apply: Eu- 
nice G. Cochrane, Librarian, Sterling Public Li- 
brary, Sterling, Colorado. 

ASSISTANT in the Cataloging Department in 
charge of serials at the University of Wyoming 
Library. 5 day, 40 hour week, one month’s vaca- 
tion, beginning salary $3600, Position open July 1, 
1954, Apply: Director of the University Library, 
Laramie, Wyoming, 

CHILDREN’S Librarian—Specialist in story- 
telling, to work in Children’s Department and do 
story-telling in Branch Libraries. Salary $3516 to 
$3840, depending on qualifications. Forty-hour 
_ week, vacation, sick leave, social security, Public 
Library, Denver, Colorado. 


Pacific Northwest 


BOOKMOBILE Librarian: Salary $275-$815 per 
month, depending upon qualifications. Driver 
furnished. 24 days vacation, sick leave, Social 
Security. Whitman County Public Library, Colfax, 
Washington. j 

CATALOG librarian for Pacific Northwest uni- 


versity in large city with mountains and sea within - 


easy reach. $3500 to begin. 5-day, 40-hour week, 
faculty status, month’s vacation, sick leave, social 
security. Opportunity for some professional li- 
brary study. Professional ae preferred, but not 
required if compensated for by experience. Pleas- 
ant, alert, adaptable young woman. June 1. 
B 623. ; j 

MAN for varied general and special assignments 
in university located in Northern Rocky Mountain 
region. Excellent position for all-around profes- 
sional growth. Could develop into responsible 
administrative post depending upon capacity and 
performance. Starting salary dependent upon 
ability and experience. B 638. . 


Hawaii a 

PERIODICAL and film librarian needed. Salary 
$3100, yearly increases to $3850. Other positions 
available in children’s, branch, reference and cata- 
log fields. Beginning salary $2875, yearly increases 
to $3355. Experience desirable but not necessary. 
Library school graduation, U. S. citizenship re- 
quired. Vacation, sick leave, retirement. Cosmo- 
politan staff and public offers interesting career 
opportunity. Apply: Librarian, Library of Ha- 
waii, Honolulu 18, Hawaii. 
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CATALOGER in charge. College and accredited 
library school degrees required. Four years experi- 
ence. Under Civil Service. Salary $3825 with 


‘yearly increments to $4575. Apply: Librarian, 


Hawaii County Library, Hilo, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN. Ph.D. History; B.S. in L.S. Experience: 
documents, order dept. and reference work. Ob- 
jective: advancement to directorship of college, 
university or research library. B 626. 

MAN. M.A.L.S., experience as general librarian 
and as cataloger, interested in position either as 
cataloger or as librarian. With inquiries send full 
information about position. B 680. 

CHILDREN’S author, 2 yrs. library experience, 
M.L.S. degree in August, wishes position in East 
in children’s work. Available September. B 634. 

YOUNG woman, 27 B.S. 5 -yrs. experience, de- 
sires position in college or specialized field soon. 
Will consider offers, but prefer West Coast. B 635. 

WOMAN, B.L.S., 12 year’s varied experience 
in school, university, public, and special libraries, 
including administration, supervision; cataloging, 
serials, circulation, government documents, and 
order work, desires change of position. B 689. 

REFERRENCE librarian, woman, varied experi- 
ence in college and university, interested in re- 
search and administrative work, desires position 
offering opportunity and advancement. B 640. 

YOUNG man, B.A., B.S. in L.S., 3 years’ experi- 
ence in university library, desires advancement in 
public, college, university of special library, B 641. 

YOUNG woman; A.B. in LS, 12 years public 
and college lib. exp., desires position starting 
Sept. in ref, dept. of univ. lib.-East or Southeast. 
B 642. 

WOMAN, 25 years old, 3 years’ administrative 
and reference experience as assistant librarian in 
a university library, desires a similar position in 
the east. B 648. 

WOMAN, M.A., B.S. in L.S. must find position 
in Chicago area. College, Jr. College, high school 
library experience. History major. College, high 
school teaching, Secretarial experience, Willing 
to consider any type library. Available August 1, 
1954. B 643. 

MAN, master’s in subject field and in library 
science, desires cataloging position, preferably in 
East or South. One year’s experience. B 645. 

NEW ENGLAND position on permanent 9 
months’ basis wanted by married male, M.S. 
Columbia Library School, age 44. College, high 
school or institution, Public and college library 
experience. Certified for Connecticut and New 
Jersey. Graduate student at present. B 581. 
` HEAD Librarian: B.S. & M.A, Man 44. Public 
relations and cultural attaché abroad last 4 years. 
Charge various libraries. 8% yrs. Library of Con- 
gress in acquisitions and government documents; 
5 yrs. State Department Library and Education 
Program, Washington. 5 languages. Seeks challeng- 
ing top position. Write Boxholder Apt. C, 218 
Natalen, San Antonio, Texas. 
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LIBRARY furniture should inspire! 


Worn-out or mediocre designs tend to create a barrier 
to most people. New Life library furniture 
‘has the touch of freshness and perpetual youth 
that is so important in a library. 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY 
1716 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Here 1t 1S 1 : The. newly revised, greatly expanded . 





America’s Famous Now in 15 volumes, all volumes same 
X size for easier handling. Separate, com- 
C h I Id Develo p ment. Plan pletely revised and expanded volumes for 


children on Science. (Science volume 
covers living things, earth we live on, sky 
above us, machines we use, how science 
and industry helps us.) Hundreds of new 
illustrations added throughout the set, 


eee at no many in full color. 


New, expanded Parent Guidance vol- 

umes enriched by 155 expert contribu- 

= tors, each a specialist noted for first-hand 
ALG reas e knowledge of children. 

New, enlarged Master Index located in 

è ~ last volume, organized by Eloise Rue ac- 

/ cording to author, illustrator, title; sub- 

l n price é ject, and first line for complete ease of 

use. All bibliographies brought up to date 


by a committee of librarians headed by 
Marion Young of Detroit. 

For more information on the new Child- 
craft edition write Mr. William F. Hayes, 
Childcraft, Dept. 3155, Box 3565, Chi- 
cago 54, Illinois. 
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omplon 


BOUT twelve years ago I 
was visiting with Miss X, 
the librarian in a subur- 


ban high school, who had just 
bought her first set of Compton’s. 
She was interested in many of the 
articles, but a bit impatient when 
I called her attention to the Fact-Index. 
About a year later I saw her a second time. 
Again she told me how much she and 
her students enjoyed the articles in the 
encyclopedia. Again she was completely dis- 
interested in the index. I didn’t argue, of 
course, but laughingly remarked as I left, “I 
will never mention Fact-Index to you again, 
but some time. you are going to say: “The 
Compton Fact-Index is the most useful 
reference tool in my library.’ ” 

It was several years before I saw Miss X 
again, and I-had completely forgotten the 
incident. As I was wandering around in the 
exhibit area at an A.L.A. Conference, my 
passage along an aisle was suddenly blocked 
by an attractive young woman who chanted, 
“Leora Lewis, the Compton Fact-Index is 
the most useful reference tool in my li- 
brary.” It was, of course, Miss X. 

I recalled this incident a few weeks ago 
when Nancy Hoyle and I were working on 
a project to show some of the plus values 
added to the encyclopedia by the Fact-Index. 
This project proved to be so interesting that 
I am going to tell you about it. Boys and 
girls would probably enjoy it as much as we 
did. 

Making a selection at random, we de- 
cided to see where Christopher Columbus 
would lead us. It’s a good biography—not 
the Jongest in the encyclopedia but interest- 
ing and adequate. After we had read it, we 


CM ment 


turned to the index section on 
Columbus, and that was where the 
fun really began. 

Before we got through we had 
read the article on Isabella of 
Castile (1-255), compared the 
routes of Columbus with those of 
other early explorers on a fascinating map 
(A-189), admired the Columbus flag in 
full color (F-128), found interesting pic- 
tures and bits of Columbus lore in articles 
on the several West Indian Islands discov- 
ered by Columbus, read from our Cattle 
article (C-141a), which told of the Euro- 
pean cattle brought to the New World by 
Columbus, dipped into our article on 
American Indians (1-89), and followed 
Columbus to South America. 

The point of this story is not merely that 
we learned more about Columbus by read- 
ing beyond the biography itself. The im- 
portant thing is that some time during our 
index-directed journey with Columbus from 
Spain to the Western World, he virtually 
came alive before our very eyes as through 
our reading we related him to places and 
things that interested us. 

Nancy got so fascinated with Christo- 
pher Columbus that she set off on a similar 
project with Benjamin Franklin. That 
versatile gentleman was evidently leading 
her on a merry chase, for when I left the 
office yesterday, she was completely sur- 
rounded by open volumes of the encyclo- 

edia. 

Actually the benefits that the Compton 
Fact-Index adds to its articles are like the 
values added by a dividend to a block of 
stock. These days no one turns his nose up 
at dividends. 

L. J. L. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, 


ILLINOIS 





Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., with an ad:litional entry at Menasha, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 
3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, 
amended February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918. $ 

Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues, Mailed regularly to members only. 
25¢ Gach. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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Letters from 
Our Readers 





FREE FOR ALL 


„April Issue 


Congratulations for the masterly handling of a 
difficult and puzzling subject! 

Your Adult Education Issue will be another 
landmark in the treatment of larger issues in our 
profession. I thought Mr. Greenaway’s astute 
handling of Hamill’s and Cory’s opposite views is 
a honey. Mr. Johnson’s article I found delightful. 
Blakely’s interesting summary is helpful and 
promises a good deal for the future. Mr. Ulvel- 
ing’s “promise and fulfillment” survey, brief as it 
is, is most revealing. As a rural librarian I shall 
learn much from Edith Foster, for we have identi- 
cal problems. But why continue? You have again 
done an outstanding job and deserve for it the 
highest praise. 

Lee H. Grecory, librarian 
Presque Isle County Library 
Rogers City, Mich. 


. Thanks, too, to the Adult Education Board and 


all others concerned.—Ed. 


Many thanks to, you for the fine appearance of 
the list of Distinguished Children’s Books of 1958 
in the April issue. 

Errm Lez Morais, chairman 
Book Evaluation Committee 


Your symposium on adult education covers a 
great many points, some of them provocatively and 
others both prévocatively and profoundly. ‘ 


As a New Yorker, I find Mr. Greenaway’s stress 
on area and population density somewhat overdone. 
Gotham may be “middle aged,” but the challenge 
of population shift and the rapid development of 
Puerto Rican communities bears comparison with 
anything reported of other large cities. 

_ A major theme is the molding of the “purposeful 
reader.” Much wisdom is afforded concerning in- 
dividual and group approaches, but nothing, so far 
as I can tell, answers the question: what purposes? 
If we accept responsibility as an educational 
agency, ‘we cannot sidestep such qualitative con- 
siderations. Are we satisfied to furnish the correct 
reply to any inquiry? Or are we going to try to 
raise the level of the inquiries? , 
Sipney L, Jackson 
Brooklyn Public Library 


Check and Doublecheck 


Your editorial for March on the subject of books 
and contagion came at a most opportune time for 
me. This is a matter that I have been discussing 
with the newly appointed Health Officer in Bangor. 
It proves to be outside of this experience, so your 
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You are cordic lly i invited to visit our new home 
Dublishers House, Lake Bly f Ll linois 


JÌN EDUCATIONAL CENTER DEDICATED TO THE CREATION OF BETTER BOOKS 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
PUBLISHERS PRODUCTIONS, INC. $ 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT, INC. 
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The Perfect Answer 
For Book Protection 


PLASTI-KLEER 


REGULAR 
BOOK JACKET COVERS 














Here is the perfect cover to PROTECT 
and BRIGHTEN books with publishers’ 
wrappers. Plasti-Kleer Book ‘Jacket Covers 
are crystal clear. They have an exclusive 
patented fold-over construction for extra 
‘protection and longer wear. These covers 
are popular in libraries the world over be- 
cause librarians know that PLASTI-KLEER 
PROTECTION: - 

Prolongs life of a book 

o Drastically reduces binding costs 

@ Increases circulation 
e 


Enhances appearance of library shelves 


See our 
new catalog for tom- 
plete information and 
prices, 


ro-dart 
INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


65 EAST ALPINE STREET NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
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editorial is exactly what the doctor ordered. In 
connection with the editorial, just one thing baffles 
me. On what page in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association of March 15, 1952 does the 
quotation appear? Three of us have been through 
that issue a total of seven times page by page with- 
out finding the item, What can be wrong with 
our glasses? i 

L. FeLrx Rantetr, librarian 

Bangor (Me.) Public Library 


The clipping received from the AMA was pen- 
cilled March 15, but it should have been March 22. 
We hope there blushing over there, because we 
certainly are.—Ed, 


Catalog Cards 


On reading “Letters From our Readers” in the 
February issue of the ALA Bulletin, the thought 
occurs to us that the form of our catalog cards as 
demonstrated by the enclosed samples might inter- 
est school librarians. 









YZ OMAVMAKEN, Webb Edeard, 1902+ ed, 
Ha22e ‘The founders of neurology; one hundred 
and thirty-three biographical sketchen 
prepared for the Fourth International 
Neurological Congresa in Paris, with the 
bibliographical and editorial assumtance 
of Karl A, Baer, Springfield, NL, Thomas 


1953 


y n ports, 
1, Neurotogista T. Baer. Kart 
Amadeus, 1800- 11, Intecnationat 
Neurological Congress, ith, Paris, 1949 
W129 fazat e AFMLSI9739 





Our cards are reproduced from multilith mats 
typed on electric machines equipped with pro- 
portionally spaced documentary type. The cards 
are used in our card catalogs and, with top and 
left margins trimmed off, are mounted to form the 
basis of the Armed Forces Medical Library Catalog. 

The unusual arrangement of information on the 
cards is due to their use in the printed catalog, e.g., 
call number in two places, no spacing between 
body, notes, and tracing, and the appearance of the 
identification note at the bottom of the continua- 
tion card instead of at the top. We have had no 
complaints on this arrangement of information and 
we have received favorable comments on the legi- 
bility of the cards. 


M. Rura MacDona.p 
assistant librarian for Cataloging 
Armed Forces Medical Library 

Washington, D.C, 


Correction 


Mr. Eisenschiml in his article “An Author Looks 
at a Library” gives the following quotation: “Wir 
wollen weniger gelobt und dafür mehr gelesen 
sein.” He accredits it to Goethe and Schiller, He 
is wrong. It was written by Lessing and it is: 
“Wer wirdt nicht ein Uhland loben? Aber wer 
wirdt ihm lesen? Nein wir wollen weinger gelobt, 
und mehr gelesen sein.” x 


Lintian R. Younc 
Carnegie Library 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Danke—Ed. 
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with the improved 


icrocard 


WITH THE NEW. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND 
PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. 


THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 


READER DIVISION 
BOX 314A LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


F2.8 LENS 


FOR LONGER PERIODS 
OF EASIER READING 





The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 
ment—The Model 6B is equipped with 
the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures 
top readability of all opaque microprint 
even at the extreme edges and corners of 
the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 
relaxing reading without eye strain. 
Libraries all over the world depend on 
the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 
valuable books, charts, research material 
are reproduced clearly on the large 97%" 
x 10144" viewing screen. The magnifica- 
tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 
Model GB (illust.) is the finest instrument 
of its kind and priced at only $255.00, 
Other models available. 
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Dues Notice 


The following is a copy of a notice of dues put 
out on postcards by Charles E. Stow, Treasurer 
SCLA. It may be a little racy for your Bulletin, 
but it does shake the dust out of wigs down this 
way: South Carolina Library Association. 

“If you have frequent headaches, dizziness, and 
fainting spells, lame back accompanied by chills, 
cramps, bunions, jaundice, or chilblains, it’s a sign 
you are not well and liable to die any minute. So 
hasten to pay your membership dues to SCLA for 
1954 and make yourself solid for a good obituary 
notice in the SCLA BULLETIN! Based on Mark 
Nelson, Tribune, Fountain Inn, S.C.” 

EsTELLENE P. WALKER, executive secretary 
South Carolina State Library Board 
Columbia, S.C. 


Librarians Abroad 


Today I received the March issue of ALA Bul- 
letin, in which I note the article by Miss Samuelson 
regarding foreign libraries. My trip last summer 
was made at my own expense and alone. Since I 
had an invitation to visit English friends during the 
Coronation, and since the Sixth International 
Congress of the Business and Professional Women 
was held in Stockholm in July and the Eleventh 
Congress of the International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women in London in August, I felt that it was 
decidedly worth while for me to make the trip. 
` I saw many famous libraries and met distin- 


ADD Cpokle 


' guished librarians. 


In some cases friends I had 
made as I traveled took me to the libraries. For 
instance, in the University of Heidelberg my guide 
was a staff member and one of the university 
women who graciously assisted me in making my 
tour through Germany. On other occasions I just 
walked up and introduced myself, and was always 
graciously received. This was the case with Stats- 
bibliotek and the Kungl Bibliotek of Stockholm. 
CHARLOTTE A. SMITA, librarian 
Sampson Library, Stetson University 
De Land, Florida 


African Libraries 


Ruth Perry’s letter on African libraries in the 
January, 1954, issue attracted my attention. 
Your readers may be interested to know that 
more information on this subject will be available 
next summer when UNESCO will publish a book 
called The Development of Public Libraries in 
Africa. 
E. N. Peverson, head 
Public Libraries Development 
UNESCO, Paris, France 
Thanking the Donor 


I have found that it is especially welcome to 
donors to the Knox College Library who live out 
of town or who do not see our new book displays, 
to send them the jacket from the book which they 
provided. Memorial books, or simply new gifts 
which have been prompted by nothing more than 


TO YOUR SHELVES 


with Colored Book Supports... 


including New Desert Sand“ e Chinese Red e Jade Green o Olive Green 
Congo Brown e Cathedral Grey 


OVERSIZE 
BOOK SUPPORT 
No. 169 


9” high, 6” wide. 
Heavy gauge sheet 
steel, i 


T doz. to 3 doz... an.no $.60 ea. 
3 doz. and over... auessen .55 ea, 


TRANSPORTATION PAID—Specify on order 
the colors desired. 


*Desert Sand is a new color between mocha 
and beige. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. ® 
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STANDARD 
BOOK SUPPORT 
No. 163 


5%" high, AKo” 
wide. Heavy gauge 
sheet steel. 


Todzi sasae PROTEAS $ .26ea. 
100 to 500.. 24.00 per 100 


lord Bros. 
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STOCKTON, CALIF. 


ALA BULLETIN 


4500 years of printing and writing 


i, 


ce roll into 
Minneapolis 
on June 20 in the 






MAGIC CARPET ON WHEELS 


The Grolier Society invites all ALA mem- 
bers and their friends to visit the famous 
Magic Carpet on Wheels... the dramatic 
mobile exhibit that tells all America the 
story of 4500 years of printing and writing. 


Designed to help teachers and librarians 
stimulate greater interest in good books, 
the exhibit includes specimens of cunei- 
form tablets ... an original leaf from the 
Gutenberg 36-line Bible... rare examples 


of pre-Christian writing and dozens more 
ancient manuscripts, books, and bindings 
...a priceless panorama that carries the 
visitor through more than 4500 years of 
the art of communication. 

The Magic Carpet on Wheels will be 
conveniently located in the parking lot 
facing Grant Street, adjoining the Minne- 
apolis Auditorium. It will be open before 
and after meetings. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, 
The Book of Knowledge, Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 
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a generous impulse are thus made much more 
real to them. 

It is hard to thank a donor adequately, and 
certainly to capture his imagination in any way 
with either a formal acknowledgment, or a letter 
unless the letter includes a fullscale book review, 
or at least an annotation. But most book jackets, 
designed as they are to attract the buyer—rather 
than protect the book from dust—prove very 
clearly the librarian’s own delight and apprecia- 
tion over the new acquisition, and transmit en- 
thusiasm genuinely to the library’s friend. 


BENJAMIN B. RicHarps, librarian 
Knox College Library 
Galesburg, Ill. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC 
folk music on RECORDS including THE 
ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which con- 
tains an unusual selection of the music of over 
150 cultures; recorded on location by native or- 
chestras and vocal groups; each Long Play 
Record is accompanied by extensive notes by 
famous collectors and recognized authorities . . . 

SONGS TO GROW ON 
ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ 
FOLK MUSIC, INTER- 
NATIONAL, SCIENCE AND LITERATURE 
SERIES. 





series for children. 


and AMERICAN 


For complete catalogue write to: 


Folkways Records & Service Corp. 
117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 








The COMPLETE 
Public Relations 
Service for Libraries 


COMPLETELY PRACTICAL 
Ideas and Suggestions 


COMPLETELY ORGANIZED 
Topics and Projects 


COMPLETELY COORDINATED 
Publicity Materials 


COMPLETELY AMAZING 
IN LOW COST 


Visit Us at Booth A-27 
at Minneapolis 


Public Relations 
Planner 





Box 171, Tuckahoe 7, New York 








Increasing numbers of librarians are learning that 
NOW’s weekly display form of journalism has 


practical as 


well 


as decorative value. NOW’s 


multi-colored maps, unusual photographs, accu- 
rate, concise news stories, and elaborate once- 
a-month Special Editions, make it an unbeatable 
focal point for your bulletin board or other ‘mes- 
sage center’ area. 


See NOW . . . Exhibit D-8, the American Library 
Association Conference, Minneapolis, June 20-25. 


Clip and mail coupon 


News Map 
of the Week, 


1441 Cleveland 


Ave., 
Illustrated are repre- 
sentative issues of Chicago 10, 
NOW, 38 by 25 inches Illinois 


in size! 














PLEASE SEND ME A FREE 
SAMPLE COPY OF NOW... 
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City State 










IN A SERIES OF DISTINGUISHED, 
MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


y 


Pennsylvania State University 
_ Fred Lewis Pattee Library : 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Librarian: Ralph W. McComb ` l 
Executive Architect: Kuhn & Newcomer 
General Contractor: Baton Construction Company 


The Pennsylvania State University’s Fred Lewis 
Pattee Library is one of the distinguished Amer- 
ican libraries which have selected VMP book- 
stacks and library equipment. It i§ a privilege 
and honor to have played a role in the creation - 
of this notable structure dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of education in America. 


YOURS ON REQUEST: Colorful VMP library book- 
stack equipment catalog. Write Dept. ALA-6. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, ING. 
£ PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames, 
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MARE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS INC. % 


A Caldecott Award Book 
„lhe Viking Press 


When we first conceived the idea for Picture Covers”, it was\, 
with but one thought in mind: to produce a cover of quality and 

distinction which could not be surpassed, We believe we have 

accomplished.that, result. 

7 Picture Covers™ start, with quality materials — the best 

(grade of pyroxylin buckram and plastic inks. Artists of long 

experience create the designs maintaining important features of 

the original jackets. Expert blending of inks continue the process 

to produce sparkling life and brilliance, 

For pre-binding and re-binding, be sure to specify genuine 
Picture Covers*. They cost no more and are available from good 
binders everywhere for practically all new and active juvenile 
titles. 

Send today for a sample Picture Cover* — no obligation. 


Dicture Cover BINDINGS, INC. 


e MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS INC. * 
7 


33 NASSAU AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 22, NEW YORK 
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ceremonies, the Honorable John B. 
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to them. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the “ALA BULLETIN” does not imply 
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American Library Association. 


The "ALA Bulletin” publishes ma- 
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The Annual Conference has become so big in late years that 
remarkably few of our large cities can handle it adequately. The 


a 


EDITORIAL 





Staff 


EDITOR 


Ransom L. Richardson 


physical facilities ALA requires of the cities are, as conferences go, 


exacting. There must be a central auditorium or large ballroom 
capable of seating 2500-3000; enough good hotels within reasonable 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 


Mari Sabusawa 


distance of the central point to provide between 1500 and 2000 


guest rooms; and 20-25 meeting rooms with seating capacities 
varying from 20 to 1500. With, or adjacent to, the central audi- 


torium there must be adequate space for ex- 
hibits, requiring a minimum of 20,000 square 
feet or the equivalent of a room about 140 feet 
ona side. Also close to the central point there 
must be sufficient space for registration, ALA 
offices and other central services. 

Speaking broadly there are not more than a 
dozen cities across the country that can wholly 
and easily meet these requirements. 

But the Annual Conference has become big 
in other ways. Last year at Los Angeles a 
total of 275 meetings were officially scheduled. 
Already the schedule for the Twin City Con- 
ference, better than a month before the event, 
gives promise of a like figure. One is tempted 
to exclaim that that many meetings have no 
right to exist within the period of a week— 
or even within ten days, if we include pre- and 
post-conference meetings. The problem, how- 
ever, is more deeply seated than that. 

The numerous groups that make up ALA and 
its divisions must largely depend upon the An- 
nual Conference and Midwinter Meeting to 
carry on their business. ` Each group feels, 
quite naturally, that it should take advantage of 
those time periods to schedule as many meet- 
ings as they feel may be necessary. Conse- 
quently; as more and more smaller groups are 
created, the request for meetings must con- 
tinue to mount. Next year’s conference at 
Philadelphia may well expect, in this regard, to 
achieve a new high. Since this trend reflects 
growth and activity, it should perhaps be ap- 
plauded, but it may also indicate that ALA 
groups should each year examine their meeting 
needs critically, keeping in mind the ever-in- 
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creasing demand for more conference facilities 
and the competing demands on each member’s 
time and interests especially during the con- 
ference. 

For most members, indeed, one of the great 
values of an ALA conference is meeting people, 
personally and informally. In the corridor con- 
ferences or coffee communes, the member dis- 
covers the importance of unpressured, un- 
scheduled time. Here, no less than in the meet- 
ing room is the orbit of inspiration. Unfortu- 
nately, it too often happens that the individual's 
schedule, his committee and sub-committee 
meetings, his reporting obligations and a pro- 


-~ fessional conscience, leave him with little or 


no time free of pressure, no time to taste or 
absorb the equal goods of leisure. 

Carrying these thoughts forward to Miami 
Beach, where the 1956 conference will be held, 
a suggestion has been made that is worth care- 
ful consideration. Since Miami Beach is one of 
the world’s great vacation lands and since it 
will mark the first ALA conference to be held in 
the South since 1936, perhaps a special effort 
should be made to keep scheduled meetings at 
a minimum, If this idea were taken up thus 
early in the game, the various ALA groups 
might have time to make special provision prior 
to that conference which would tend to reduce 
the number of their meetings. The result | 
might well contribute toward making Miami 
Beach not a conference notably hurried and — 
busy, but one that recognizes especially the 
value of leisure as well as of work and pressure 
of social life as well as of business. 

























Industry in Chicago is 
known as the “Transparent 
Woman.” To create such a 
model required an invest- 
ment of $35,000 and the 
combined research of many 
scientists. An equally clear 
and novel demonstration 
can be found in THE AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA through a device 
known as Transvision 
pages. See Volume I, Anat- 
omy, THE AMERICAN PEO. 
PLES ENCYCLOPEDIA. 






Here is one of the many exclusive fea- 
tures found in THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA and introduced for the first time in 
any reference set. Transvision consists of a 
series of transparent acetate pages in true, 
natural color enabling the reader to study the 
subject matter one part at a time as well as the 
relationship of such parts to the whole. This 
unique device is used in the set to depict such 
important subjects as the position of the or- 
gans of the body and the head. a 
















‘ 
i} 
1 
j i 

Krs is one of a series of advertisements i 
designed to focus attention on the many exclusive | 
‘features of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCY- | 
CLOPEDIA and thus explain why countless own- 1 
ers of this remarkable new reference work have | 
found the 20 volumes so much more exciting and 
readable to use, i 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family. 


20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 










10,000,000 words 

10,000 pages 

50,000 subjects 

15,000 illustrations 

Hundreds of full color illustrations 
3200 important contributors {including 
15 Nobel prize winners) 

© 40 beautiful, informative end papers 
© 190-page world atlas in color 

@ Thousands of cross references 

# Complete bibliographies 


WALTER DILL SCOTT 
Chairman, Editorial Board 
FRANKLIN J. MEINE 
Editor-in-Chief 


















SPECIAL OFFER! 
Order the complete set of 
20 volumes for your library today. 
Place it in actual use. Make it ac- 
cessible to everyone. If after 30 days, 
you are not convinced that THE AMER- 
ICAR PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA has 
proved to be a worthwhile and important 
addition to your library, return the set at our 
expense for full refund. Simply send your 
order on your institutional letterhead or 
order form to N. H. Gilbert, Director, 
School and Library Division, Spencer 
Press, Inc. 179 N. Michigan 

Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 






Library Buckram Edition $120.00, less 
.20% library discount~-$96.00 net. See 
special offer described. 


scHool ano uar ov’ SPENCER PRESS, INC. te ieicuican avenue, CHICAGO 1, MINOIS, 
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MEMO TO MEMBERS 


President Eisenhower has named Mr. L. Quincy Mumford, President Elect of ALA and 
Director of the Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library, as Librarian of Congress. The . 
nomination was sent to the Senate on April 22. The ALA Committee on the Appointment | 
of Librarian of Congress, under the chairmanship of President Ludington, will be 


represented at the hearing on the nomination, presently expected to take place in 
early June. 


‘A Grant of $200,000 has been made to ALA by the Fund for Adult Education for the con- 
tinuance and expansion of the American Heritage Project for 1954-55. Miss Margaret 
Monroe, the present Director, has received a scholarship award from FAE's National ` 


Committee on Study Grants, and will leave the Project on August 31, 1954, in order to 


pursue doctoral study at Columbia University's School of Library Service. Miss Nell 
Scott, Coordinator of Adult Services, Denver (Colorado) Public Library, will serve as 
Director of the Project from September 1 to December 31, 1954. Miss Ruth Warncke, ` 
Librarian, Kent County, Michigan, will become Director on January 1, 1955, and has, 
with her acceptance of the position, withdrawn as a candidate for election to the 
Executive Board of ALA. Miss Hannah Hunt, Young People's Specialist for the Project 
for the past two years, has accepted an Assistant Professorship in the School of 
Library Science at Western Reserve University; she will be succeeded on September 1, 
1954, by Miss Jane Anne Elistrom, Young People's Librarian, Lakewood (Ohio) Public 
Library. 


Miami Beach and Kansas City have been definitely selected as Annual Conference sites 
for 1956 and 1957, respectively. The dates are June 17-23, 1956, and June 23-29, 


1957. 


An International Congress of Libraries and Documentation Centers will be held in 
Brussells in September of 1955. This Congress will be jointly sponsored by the Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associations, the International Federation for 
Documentation, and the International Association of Musical Libraries. The chairman 
of the Committee planning the Congress is Pierre Bourgeois, Swiss National Librarian 
and President of IFLA. The Planning Committee is seeking American rapporteurs for 
audio-visual, for sound recordings, for exchange, for the relation of photography and 
microfacsimile to exchange, plus two rapporteurs for the general Congress. Mr. 
Douglas Bryant, chairman of ALA's International Relations Board and the American mem- 
per of the Executive Board of IFLA will undertake one of the two last mentioned 
assignments. 


Those who are concerned, both here and abroad, with the planning of 
the Congress hope that representation from this country will be broad 
in order that the United States may participate to the fullest extent. 
possible. Are you going to be abroad in September of 1955? If you 
‘are, the International Relations Board would like to hear from you. 
Your response will be of great help to the IRB in its planning. 


Minneapolis Conference. Three registration desks will be maintained at the Conference, 
The registration desk in the Auditorium will open at 2 pm on Sunday and remain open 
during the entire conference period. There will be a desk in the Nicollet Hotel and 
one in the Radisson and these will be open from 2 pm on Sunday through 5 pm on ° 
Tuesday. Members are reminded that admission to meetings is by badge only. 
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From the Council on Who's Who in Library Service: "The Council, in response to 
inquiries and comments, wishes to inform all librarians that it adheres without 
reservation to the ethical standards: for biographical reference works which have been 
established by the ALA Subscription Books Committee. There is positively no relation 
between the placing of an order for Who's Who in Library Service and the inclusion of 
any individual. The eligibility of librarians for inclusion is determined solely on 
the basis of education and professional experience." 


Mr. Felix Reichmann, Assistant Director of the Cornell University Library, has 
accepted an invitation to act as the American correspondent for the new German ` 
periodical, Zeitschrift fur Bibliothekswesen und Bibliographie». This journal, suc- 
ceeding the Nachrichten fur Wissenschaftliche Bibliotheken, will be concerned with 
the fundamental issues of research librarianship and the profession of librarianship, 
as well as with research library operation. Mr. Reichmann will supply the editors 
with information on research library developments, conferences, personnel, et cetera 
in this country, and it is expected that this information will appear regularly in 
the new journal. 


The ALA Executive Board, during the last Midwinter Meeting, studied the cost factors 
involved in the support of those Headquarters activities which are supported by 
General Funds, ie - fimds received from membership dues less dues allotted to divi- . 
sions, endowment income, and miscellaneous income. The Board noted that these costs 
have been increased by a number of factors and felt that the financial problems of . 
the Association can only be solved through some adjustment of income. The matter 
was carried forward to the Minneapolis meeting of the Board and the ALA Membership 
Committee was authorized, in the meantime, "to study the possibilities and confer ` 
with the various authorities and committees and weigh the matter of a $1 surcharge on 
membership dues in each classification of the dues scale ($3, $6, $7, and on up to 
$20) the proceeds to be used for meeting the. necessary increases in the operational 
expenses of the Association and not subject to divisional allotments, and to report 
to the Executive Board at the Minneapolis meeting." 


Brid Hesse 


, David H. Clift 
‘May 13, 1954 - Executive Secretary 
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John Rowe | ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE #* CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





Dear Friend: 


Are you a forgetter? 


It pays to forget. 
Do you organize your forgetting or your remembering? 
“Forget this” “Remember this” 


I’ve often wondered whether successful persons forget more or remember more. 

Or do they just organize their forgetting and remembering better? I believe it’s a matter of 
organization. Each of us has to learn untold numbers of things and remember many of 
them, but we also forget most of them. 


Now the question is, which to remember and which to forget. You need a system in 
order to keep your mind open to learn and remember the new things. If you know of a 
place where someone is putting down all those little things you need from time to time, 
you can clear out of your remembering section a lot of unnecessary items and open it 
up for the new. 


Your daté and appointment book is your personal organized-forgetting, as is your 
list of addresses, telephone numbers and birthdates. Yet these are important items 
for you and you know where to look when you need them. In the meantime you read, you 
listen, you see, you think and your mind is free to sort out those things to remember 
and forget. 


How do you decide? You skip over most of the meaningless words and pick up the 
choice new ideas. You get bored with the longwinded guy who rambles on and never 
gets to the point but may remember an idea he gave you. We actually see so little of what 
we look at and then only that for which we are looking. And thinking—well that’s hard 
work—but if the mind is free from the odds and ends it can do a better job. 


If the ideas and facts that are important to the problem at hand can be brought out 
for use and if you know where the other facts and ideas are put down for your use as 
needed, you can certainly come closer to a good solution to your problem. 


So what is the point of all this? We at Britannica Junior believe these things to be 
true and are trying to provide young people with a method of organizing their 
forgetting-remembering system. We have organized a goodly portion of the knowledge 
of the world needed by children into one set. We have done an organized job of forgetting 
for the children by not even including the myriad of things that no longer have any 
bearing on today or tomorrow. 


In fact we have recently added to our staff, Don A. Walter, as managing editor 
of Britannica Junior. Dr. Walter has spent the last twenty-five years working in education 
trying to sort out that part of the old that was unnecessary and adding from the new 
that which has meaning to young minds. 


So we do forgetting-remembering, organized on a big scale; big as history itself 
down through the ages; big as the world today with all its complexities. That’s our business, 
and I believe you’ll find it good business for you too. 


Sincerely, 


(Corre, 


John R. Rowe 
JRR:lk Educational Director 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





THE EXCITEMENT of a “bird’s-eye” view must 
be at least as old as the Pyramids. If you are 
seeing Saint Paul for the first time, a visit to the 
Observation Roof of the First National Bank 
building might well be called the “table of con- 
tents” to your sight-seeing tour. The chances 
are that you will remember it as one of the 
most dramatic features of your visit to the 1954 
Twin City Conference. 

However, we will use it now as a “table of 
contents.” From here the whole city and a 
long stretch of the Mississippi valley are spread 
out conveniently some thirty-one stories below 
us. It is easy to see that the Mississippi river 
is not only the city’s first natural scenic asset 
but the chief reason for its existence. Here the 
river runs between high bluffs in the east-west 
sweep of a huge S-curve, and here at Saint Paul 
is the head of river navigation. Farther up the 
river, out of sight, past its junction with the 
Minnesota river at Fort Snelling, past the Ford 
Dam and its locks, are the Falls of Saint An- 
thony. These falls, blocking further traffic up- 
river, provided the commercial nucleus around 
which the twin city of Minneapolis grew up. 

The great days of river traffic ended with 
the coming of the railways, but some of it still 
goes on. ‘And it still draws spectators—as wit- 
ness the knots of people watching the river 
from the vantage point of the bridges, or from 
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PHOTO RIEHLE STUDIOS 
The downtown skyline of St. Paul, as seen from the M ississippi River. 


What to See in Saint Paul 


Rosert E. Hoac 


the superb gallery provided by Kellogg Boule- 
vard far below. 

From up here the abrupt hills and bluffs 
seem curiously flattened out. You can see, 
though, that the city lies on three terrace-like 
levels of land, two of them successive valleys 
cut by the Mississippi river in various stages of 
its ancient history. Lowest of all is the present 
river-bank, the “landing stage” area. Behind 
it is an abrupt bluff and the second level, on 
which the business district of the city lies. 
This level rises, sometimes gradually, some- 
times sharply, to the normal table-land level 
over which the bulk of the city stretches. 
Prominent on the very edge of this level are 
two domed buildings—the State Capitol and 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral. 

The State Capitol was designed by Cass Gil- 
bert. Gilbert copied Michelangelo’s dome for 
Saint Peter’s in Rome, varying it only in minor 
details. The building is open for inspection, 
and tours are conducted at frequent intervals. 

Just to the right of the Capitol is the gray 
granite building of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. The Society’s Library and Museum 
are well worth a visit. In addition to a fine 
collection of Indian and pioneer relics, the 
museum contains a cast of the Kensington rune- 
stone (and if you haven’t read Hjalmar Hol- 
and’s Westward from Vinland put it on your 
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chief of the Reference Divi- 
sion in. the St. Paul Public 
Library, was formerly head 
of the Music Room. From 
1942 to 1945, he served in 
the Army Air Force in Eng- 
à- land. 





ROBERT E. HOAG 





list of required pre-conference reading). 

Behind the Capitol is a large old red sand 
stone mansion housing the Saint Paul Institute 
and its Science Museum. Another library here, 
as well as exhibits in the sciences and applied 
arts. 

The State Capitol area offers a good view of 
a long-range municipal improvement project 
in action. Until a few years ago the area 
between the Capitol and the downtown busi- 
ness district was heavily built up, most of it 
with buildings of the sort described as 
“blighted.” Clearing of the area is still] in 
progress, but it is possible to see the main 
features of what will be the “Capitol Approach” 
—a broad parkway descending the slope into 
the heart of the city. 

Turn left a bit and you will see a tall, clean- 
lined building facing Kellogg Boulevard and 
the river. This is the Saint Paul City Hall and 
Courthouse, built in 1931-1932. As a piece of 
municipal architecture it is well worth a visit; 
it also houses Carl Milles’ “Peace Memorial 
Statue,” locally better known as “the Court- 
house Indian.” Miles designed the figure in 
his Stockholm studios. It was reproduced in 
55 tons of Mexican onyx by Saint Paul crafts- 
men and put into place in 1936. The statue is 


Carl Milles’ contro- 
versial “Peace Me- 
morial Statue” in the 
St. Paul City Hall, 
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best seen from the Fourth Street entrance to 
the City Hall. Dramatically lighted, it stands 
at the end of a long concourse of blue-black 
marble. 

Three of Saint Paul’s major parks can be lo- 
cated from the Observation Roof of the First 
National Bank. To the east is Indian Mounds 
Park. The aboriginal burial mounds stand on 
the edge of a high bluff, Saat ena a fine view 
of the city and the Mississippi valley. 

To the north-east is Phalen Park on Lake 
Phalen. There are picnic grounds and a public 
bathing beach. 

Como Park lies in the north-western part of 
St. Paul. For the visitor it offers a wide choice 
of attractions. The glass-domed Botanical Con- 
servatory houses a permanent display of plants 
and periodic flower shows which are widely 





Como Parks glass-domed 
Conservatory 


known. Nearby is the Como Park Zoo. The 
outdoor Monkey Island is a favorite spot for 
many St. Paulites, not all of them youngsters. 
The park’s other attractions are numerous— 
outdoor floral displays, fountains, statues, band 
concerts on the west shore of Lake Como, 
picnic and recreation grounds and a fine golf 
course. 

A quarter-turn to the right will bring the 
Bank-top viewer in line with two of St. Paul’s 
large industrial plants. The Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co., one of the city’s largest 
is well-known for “Scotch Tape,” “Scotch-Lite,” 
magnetic tapes for sound recording and many 
other commercial products. Nearby is the 
Hamm Brewing Co., a name not unfamiliar in 
many parts of the country. 

Turn back to the river and follow it with 
your eye as it makes a wide sweep to the south. 
If the day is clear, you will be able to see sub- 
urban South St. Paul in the distance, home of 
the Armour and Swift meat-packing plants, 

Another quarter-turn to the right and you 

(Saint Paul . . . Page 345) 
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Halsey William Wilson 


REDI) 


A gallant and kindly man will be missed at our library conferences. 
We found in Halsey William Wilson an attentive listener, an imagina- 
tive and quiet force in the library world. From small beginnings he 
built up a service to libraries unsurpassed in any country of the 
world. 

How many of us had Mr. Wilson pointed out at library meetings 
and wondered if we would ever have an opportunity to talk with 
him. And we did, for he was ever approachable and seemed to take 
as great or perhaps greater pleasure in talking with a professional 
novice as with a seasoned administrator. He had one complaint about 
women librarians, he wanted them always to wear the same hats to 
library gatherings. 

In 1945 the ALA made Mr. Wilson an honorary member in recog- 
nition of his contributions to librarianship; in 1948 we joined with 
others in saluting the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the H. W. 
Wilson Company; in 1950 he received the Joseph W. Lippincott 
Award for Outstanding Achievement in Librarianship. He was the 
first holder of the University of Minnesota “Outstanding Achieve- 
ment” medal. In 1939 Brown University conferred on him the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Letters. 

Librarians and users of libraries are indebted to Halsey William 
Wilson for helping to unlock the doors of knowledge and making 


order out of what could have been bibliographical chaos; for making 


it possible for small libraries to have the same bibliographical tools 


as large ones. He will remain in our memories as an honored pioneer. 


Frora B. Lupincton, President 


American Library Association 


1954 
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Living Librarians—VII 


Perrie Jones 


HERBERT C. Morton 


WuEN PERRIE Jones’ brother happened to 
be in the little town of Rushford, Minn., many 
years ago, the townsfolk said, yes, they re- 
membered his sister who used to teach school 
there: “She was the strange one who always 
went walking in the hills.” ; 

Had they kept their eyes on her, the people 
of Rushford would have seen Miss Jones trek 
on over the Black Hills of South Dakota, the 
mountainous countryside of Wales and the 
Austrian Alps. What may have seemed like an 
aberration to them was Dr her just as natural 
a pastime as reading. Even today when most 
people are preoccupied with the advantages 
of automatic transmission over the conventional 
shift, she doesn’t own a car, prefers to walk. 

Her walks are less ambitious now. She 
no longer goes off on 25-mile-a-day stretches. 
Yet the next turn of a country trail fills her 
with the same expectant excitement as turning 
the next page in a volume of Wilfred Owen’s 
poetry. The rucksack, lemon and sugar lumps 
—standard equipment for Alpine climbs of yes- 
teryear—might serve as her most characteristic 
bookplate. 

How she ever became a librarian remains 
something of a mystery to her, even after 35 
years in the profession, 30 of them in St. 
Paul. She got into library work unsuspectingly 
and accidentally, she contends, as she searches 
for the thread which links her today with the 


former St. Paul newspaper- 
man, is now on the faculty 
of the Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration, 
Dartmouth College. He has 
B.A. and M.A. degrees from 
the U. of Minnesota School 
of Journalism where he also 
taught part-time. He met 
Miss Jones while handling 
publicity for the St. Paul li- 
brary. 


HERBERT C. MORTON 
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’ Perrie Jones 


youngster who used to race to the boathouse 
for a dive into the Mississippi River, or who 
ran the loose and slippery logs in the Missis- 
sippi backwaters on their family camping ex- 
peditions, and who later coached a high school 
basketball team. 

In retrospect she concedes, however, that 
the unusual atmosphere of the small river town 
of Wabasha where she was born was a guid- 
ing influence, and so was the upbringing by 
parents who were more inclined to the literary 
and musical traditions of their Welsh ancestry 
than to the storied exploits of Welsh warriers. 
There are other manifestations, too, of her 
childhood exposure’ to culture—the poetry she 
writes for her own amusement, and her hobby 
of sketching. The individualism which char- 
acterizes her outlook on life also bespeaks an 
early environment that encouraged independ- 
ence and self-reliance in the realm of ideas as 
well as activity. 

And if, as she maintains, it was just the case 
of a die which impelled her into library work, 
it may be considered a lucky throw for the 
people of Minnesota. They have profited from 
her pioneering work to expand book service in 
state institutions, from her persistent entreaties 
to the University of Minnesota to set up the 
nation’s first curriculum for training hospital li- 
brarians, and from her enlightened administra- 
tion of the public library of St. Paul which has 
increased its holdings and services beyond what 
many patrons believe is typical of a city of 


300,000, Her energy has projected her useful- 
ness beyond the reading rooms into community 
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service. In her quiet way, for example, she 
was a key figure ‘last February in the strategy 
huddles which laid down the successful cam- 
paign to block passage of a state censorship 
law masquerading under the guise of a crack- 
down on obscenity. 

Perrie Jones’ major camp sites have been 
alongside. the Mississippi, from Wabasha 80 
miles upstream to the Twin Cities. The house 
architect Magnus Jemne designed for her less 
than ‘two years ago is in one of St. Paul’s most 
attractive residential districts, at the crest of a 
hill overlooking the river valley two blocks 
away. The windows were planned to take 
full advantage of the wooded view and con- 
tribute, too, to the illusion of spaciousness in- 
side what is essentially a small home. A neat, 
compact kitchen suits the needs of its single 
occupant. As might be expected, most of one 
living room wall is covered with shelves of 
books. Built into the opposite wall is a cus- 
tom-engineered phonograph. (no television). 
There is a handsome fireplace of Minnesota 
Kasota stone. On the raised hearth by way of 
a signature is one of Mr. Jemne’s carvings, a 
somnolent honey-colored cat. In summer 
much of the home’s charm is in the intimacy 
of the front and rear entrance areas, shielded 
by shrubs for privacy and outdoor living. 

The Mississippi, after flowing past her home, 
curves around historic Fort Snelling and rolls 
past St. Paul's downtown district. From her 
third floor office in the Central Library Miss 
Jones has a clear view of it rushing downstream 
toward Wabasha between bluffs and coulies 
that any good “river rat” would stoutly contend 
help make up some of the world’s most beauti- 
ful scenery, as well as affording a rare and 
rich background for a growing girl. 

The memory of family outings at the turn 
of the century is still fresh in her mind. But 
no less vivid are her memories of Wabasha’s 
intellectual and artistic life. She recalls the 
celebrated Monday Club, a sort of forerunner 
of the Great Books discussion groups. of today. 
“I remember them meeting at our house—a 
Catholic priest, a Congregational minister, a 
newspaper editor, a butcher, a lawyer, a seam- 
stress, a school teacher, and many others. 
There were intelligent and lively discussions 
on writers of the Transendentalist school, and 
a terrific go at the Bible in literary terms. 
Each year the program was planned and 
printed up in advance.” 

Music was even more a part of family life 
in true Welsh tradition. Voice and piano were 
the backbone, but often other instruments 
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found their way into the circle. Rehearsals 
were frequent whether it was the church choir, 
the male quartette, some young person with 
a promising voice, a visiting celebrity, or rou- 
tine practicing. Occasionally the living rooms 
would be over-run with these earnest perform- 
ers, but the children took it all in their stride. 
In an emergency one of them might be called 
from his lessons to pinch-hit for an absent 
member. 

There was a friendly and’ tolerant atmos- 
phere in the Jones home. There was no pres- 
sure on the children (two boys and a girl 
besides Perrie) to read or to study the piano. 
The busy parents took it for granted that their 
children would naturally come to love books 
and music, and so it happened. 

Miss Jones left Wabasha in 1903 to attend 
the University of Minnesota and in 1907, 
Smith College. When she returned with her 
B.A., her father suggested that she might wish 
to prove to herself that her education had a 
practical use. Teaching was an accessible 
occupation, and Miss Jones found her first job 
at nearby Rushford, a lovely little town in a 
saucer-like valley formed by lush hills, 

As many a beginning teacher has discovered, 
Miss Jones learned that the neophyte is often 
fobbed off with the assignments no one else 
wants. She had hoped to teach English. 
She was assigned classes in physiography 
and botany, full of boys no other teacher would 
have. She could tell an oak leaf from a maple 
and was familiar with the flowers of the locale, 
but the more scientific aspects of the subject 
were a mystery to her. After a walk in the 
hills she would spend her evenings learning 
her lessons, conscientiously keeping. a jump 
ahead of her classes. She was also assigned 
to coaching the girls’ basketball team, for 
which she was somewhat better prepared, hav- 
ing played it herself in high school. Her 
clearest memory of the Rushford year was a 
flock of evening grosbeaks which she saw one 
morning suddenly appearing in the midst of a 
late spring snowfall. She had never seen one 
before. 

At the end of the year the superintendent 
of the school offered to renew her contract, 
promising as an inducement that she could 
teach English any way she liked. But then it 
came out that to have a contract you. must 
have taken courses in methods, in how to 
teach, and you must have a certificate. This 
was the first time she had ever heard of such 
a thing. At Smith you got to know the litera- 
ture itself, inside and out. You did not learn 
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how many pages to assign for a lesson. It 
seemed rather absurd, but she was not upset 
as the experiment of finding out whether a 
college education could earn a living was 
proved, and as far as she was concerned had 
been for one year only. There was an im- 
portant job for her at home, so the new teacher 
and the kind superintendent parted pleasantly 
and with no regrets. 

Back in. Wabasha, by way of diversion she 
became a member of the library board which 
was then involved in converting the Ladies 
Library Association into a public library. That 
accomplished, at the suggestion of Miriam E. 
Carey of the state library commission she then 
enrolled in library science classes at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Bolstered by a sum- 
mer’s study, she returned to take charge of 
the library installed above the city hall in the 
old room where she had played basketball as 
a teen-ager. The people of Wabasha rallied 
around their new library, making it a center 
of community life. There were story hours 
for the youngsters, Campfire Girls meetings, 
Sunday afternoon concerts,—“It was really a lot 
of fun,” Miss Jones recalls. 

But she became restless and increasingly 
aware that if she were going into library work 
she must have proper training. In 1915 she 
went to the New York Public Library School 
where her classmates included a Japanese, a 
, Swedish scholarship student who became a 
life-long friend, and a tempestuous and rebel- 
lious Russian girl from upper New York state 
who held the Midwest in contempt and scorned 
anyone who had not read the modern Russian 
writers. Miss Jones filled this gap in her 
literary background, but with scant satisfac- 
tion. “I read and read until I felt I had to 
take a bath.” 

After she completed her training she applied 
for three different jobs: in the foreign depart- 
ment of an international oil company which 
had its offices high up in the Whitehall Build- 
ing with a sweeping view of the New York 
harbor; in a South American library in Monte- 
video; and to organize a traveling library 
system in Alaska with dog sleds and whatever 
else came to hand. 

No good was to come from these sources. 
The foreign department of the oil company, 
manned by Germans, moved over night to 
Mexico—this was 1916. The South American 
letter went to a bookstore which did not want 
a North American, and the Governor of Alaska 
was interested only in having his own collec- 
tion of Alaskiana catalogued. So she turned 
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to the New York Public Library and became 


‘an assistant in what was then the Technology 


Division. It did not take her long to recognize 
how lucky she was not only to have a job 
she could commit herself to without reserva- 
tions, a kind and wise chief in the person of 
William B. Gamble, but also for the intensely 
live curiosity and energy left over -to be in 
New York in those exciting, tempestuous pre- 
war days. That period still remains one of 
warm, tingling memories. 

When watchful waiting ended and the U.S. 
plunged into war, Perrie Jones caught the over- 
seas fever. In October 1917 she was granted 
leave of absence from the New York Public 
Library and went abroad with a group of 


: young women under sponsorship of the YWCA. 


At this time the Allies were running short of 
men, women were being recruited for non- 
combatant chores and Miss Jones was sent to 
Tours with the assignment of finding billets 
for the recruits. It was here one night when 
a typically provincial performance of “Madame 
Butterfly” that rumor came through that Big 
Bertha was firing on Paris. A West Point 
colonel in the party received a whispered re- 
port of the historic bombardment during the 
performance but shrugged it off. He knew 
where the Germans were, their artillery 
couldn’t possibly reach Paris, Ballistically, im- 
possiblel 

Easter of 1918 found her still, in Tours, not 
only working on billets, but in the hospitals 
identifying the name tags of rows of wounded 
waiting on the floor for medical care, trans- 
lating for the French nurses and British Tom- 
mies. A week or ten days before, the Fifth 
British Army had given way on. the Hinden- 
berg line and wounded with only first aid were 
being brought even into these far removed 
hospitals. 

After that, in 1919, she recalls, “It was no 
fun to return to the U.S. to people who had no 
idea of what the war had meant.” Physically 
exhausted and tormented by memories of what 
she had seen, she could find no peace. The 
next spring she went back for six months to 
England, Wales, and Sweden, wondering 
whether to stay on in Europe indefinitely. 

It was Miss Carey again who steered her 
into library work when she finally returned 
to Minnesota. A private foundation agreed 
to pay the salary of a hospital librarian for St. 
Paul until the Public Library could take it on. 

What began in 1921 as a two-year experi- 
ment became an accepted part of the public 
library service in St. Paul, and was soon after 
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adfpted by other cities in the state and 
throughout the country. St. Paul was one of 
the pioneers in recognizing that books were 
s. essential to the sick as to the well, and 
Miss Jones committed herself to library work. 
T. 1928 she succeeded Miss Carey as librarian 
ror state institutions. For eight years she made 
the rounds of the mental hospitals, prisons, and 
schools for the dependent, defective, and de- 
linquent, a challenging and fascinating job. 
It was during this period that the institutions 
began to take on trained librarians. In 1937 
she became librarian for the City of St, Paul. 

Over the years Miss Jones’ enthusiasm for 
travel has never flagged. Between 1925 and 
1985 she went abroad another half-dozen 
times. Now she confesses that she’d “look 
with question on any member of my staff who 
wanted to go abroad so often.” 

Her hobby of sketching was a by-product 
of a trip, a trip over 15 years ago to a PNLA 
conference in Washington state where she was 
to take part in a discussion on libraries for 
prisons. On her way home, armed with a dime 
store box of water colors and pad, she stopped 
off at Jasper Park for her last three days of 
vacation, sketching bits of the Canadian Rock- 
ies with enthusiasm and the confidence of a 
novice, as she herself describes it. She found 
tremendous exhilaration from the experience. 

Every summer for the past ten years she 
has gone to the Black Hills of South Dakota 
which she describes as “very decent for climb- 
ing and walking—and sketching.” There have 
been several visits to her ancestral Wales, “one 
of the best vacation countries—awfully good 
for walking.” 

One memorable experience was in the Aus- 
trian Alps. Descending a glacier, she recalls, 
“I saw something I had never seen before, 
little fluttering things on the ice. They turned 
out to be congealed butterflies, acres of them. 
As the sun rose, their wings began to thaw 
out. After several: experimental hops, they 
took off in a cloud.” 

kd fod kad 

Perrie Jones, in her mid-sixties, is a hand- 
some woman very feminine in appearance de- 
spite her active outdoor life. She dresses 
simply and her only jewelry is apt to be a 
double strand of pearls around her neck. Her 
hair is swept back in smooth page-boy style. 
Her eyes are a pale blue. She gets along nicely 
without lipstick or other makeup. She speaks 
softly but with a quiet insistence when the 
occasion demands. 

It took a decade of quiet insistence to get 
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the University of Minnesota to set up the spe- 
cial curriculum for hospital librarians. Once 
it was established, she took time out of her 
busy work days for twelve years to make the 
20-mile round trip and teach three courses 
until a shortage of funds forced discontinuance 
of the training. Last spring she helped or- 
ganize and took part in the first regional insti- 
tute for hospital librarians. Although she is 
no longer actively participating in hospital 
libraries except as an administrator, she still 
dreams of carefully planned experiments to 
determine what effect, if any, certain kinds of 
books may have on certain kinds of patients 
and diseases—“until such studies are made with 
full cooperation of doctors and hospital staff, 
the development of hospital libraries is at a 
standstill.” 

She has long endeavored to make the public 
library an integral part of community life in 
St. Paul, just as it had been in Wabasha. Her 
capacity to make friends and her service in 
community affairs (she’s on boards of welfare 
groups like Family Service and Community 
Chest) have helped her to keep her finger on 
the public pulse: A former member of the 
staff, who left St. Paul before Miss Jones’ 
regime, commented on visiting the library this 
spring that the distinctive characteristic of the 
library today is the activity that goes on there. 
Without any appearance of shabbiness, it has 
the air of being well-used. Twenty-five years 
ago, the former staff member said, the library 
had a quiet, institutional air and the lack of 
activity was being deplored. 

Eight years ago Miss Jones helped organize 
the Friends of the Public Library. That or- 
ganization now has about 700 members whose 
gifts have helped enrich the library’s services. 
The Friends’ latest contribution made possible 
a film bureau. It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that the organization of the Friends was 
a canalization of an already existing stream, 
for the pattern of philanthropy and the library 
has long been a tradition among St. Paul civic 
leaders and library patrons. Private funds 
have helped finance construction of new 
branches and special rooms within the central 
library. In 1939, for example, Mr. W. W. 
Skinner and his mother, Mrs. J. H. Skinner, 
established the James H. Skinner Memorial 
Room dedicated to serving the reading inter- 
ests of young people. A year later the Schu- 
bert Club financed the Marion Ramsey Furness 
Memorial Room for recorded music, and in 
1947 a custom-designed record player was pre- 
sented as a memorial. In 1949 the Children’s 
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Room, one of the most delightful rooms of its 
kind in the country, was remodeled through 
the generosity of Mrs. Arthur H. Savage in 
memory of her parents, Thomas’ and Emilie 
Belden Cochran. 

At the same time, by the wise use of public 
funds and with the vigorous support of her 
staff, Miss Jones has been able to add such 
services as the bookmobile, libraries in hos- 
pitals, a film lending bureau, a curbstone book 
return box, special work with young people, 
extensive repair and reorganization, as well as 
a branch building program. 

It was characteristic of Miss Jones to insist 
two years ago, when funds became available 
for a new branch, that the addition be placed 
where one of the city’s least privileged groups 
could take advantage of it. Within a year 
after the Rice Street Branch was moved out 
of its old dingy quarters into its airy, well- 
lighted new home, circulation had doubled. 
Despite increasing competition for the readers’ 
time, city-wide circulation was up gain last 
ear. 

She has long insisted, too, that the library 
be accorded equal recognition with other muni- 
cipal agencies in .programs for recreation and 
education. Her refrain has been that most 


Yo 
agency programs deal with groups and Yat 
they ignore the capacity and the necessity ‘bf 
the individual to take care of himself, to enjav 
being by himself. This, she asserts, is wha 
the library is especially well geared to do anc 
what librarians are trained to undertake. 

The fact that Miss Jones is strongly indi- 
vidualistic herself helps explain why she has 
been successful and happy in the profession 
she didn’t choose for herself but just walked 
into unsuspectingly—a profession she feels has 
many unexplored possibilities for fearless, im- 
aginative, sane leadership. 








LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 


If others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “%o.iks BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 

SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge No obligation 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
you cannot supply. We ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. “ 








To librarians everywhere—T hank you! 





The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 


~ When we first started building 
bookmobiles experienced librarians 
gave us valuable guidance and 
counsel. Since then librarians 
throughout the U.S.A. have shown 
a strong preference for our design 
and construction. It is a pleasure 
to say "Thank you" to U.S. libraries 
as a group for helping us to make 
Gerstenslager "America's big name 
in bookmobiles.” 


’ 


BOOKMOBILES 
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From the waterfall he named her, 


Minnehaha, Laughing Water ... 


Literary Minnesota 


Ir was A BOOK published in Paris in 1683 
that first described Minnesota. This was 
Father Louis Hennepin’s Description of Louisi- 
ana, an early narrative of North American 
travel which became a best seller in France. 
Now, some 270 years later, the Minnesota book 
fresh from the press is Herbert Krause’s Oxcart 
Trail. 

Although Father Hennepin was not the first 
white man to see this area, he was the first 
to describe it, and it was this Recollect mis- 
sionary who named St, Anthony Falls, which 
figured prominently in the early descriptions 
and which can be seen by the ALA visitor 
in 1954. The first known picture of the Falls 
appeared in Jonathan Carvers Three Years 
Travels Through the Interior Parts of North 
America, an account which appeared in various 
editions from 1779 to 1792 and did much to 
popularize the region. Today’s visitor, seeing 
the Falls changed by the forces of nature and 
requirements of industry, may wonder at 
Carver's description: “A more pleasing and 
picturesque view cannot be found throughout 
the universe.” 

Other explorers who put Minnesota in print 
were Zebulon Pike and Stephen Long, who in 
government reports and other informal writings, 
published their explorations of the water ways 
of the Minnesota territory during the period 
from 1810 to 1817. 

An early European visitor who came on one 
of the first boats up the Mississippi was the 
Italian Count Beltrami. His book, A Pil- 
grimage in Europe and America, gives a color- 
fully exaggerated description of the Upper 
Mississippi Region. This was soon followed 
by George Catlin’s persuasive words urging 


Athenaeum assistant li- 
brarian at the Minneapolis 
Public Library, received her 
B.A. degree from Carleton 
College and her B.S. in L.S. 
from the University of Min- 
nesota. She has had a 
variety of positions at the 
Minneapolis Public Library— 
in branch, technical depart- 
ment, and office—before tak- 
ing her present one in 1948. 





MARY L. DYAR 


1954 


THE SONG OF HIAWATHA 


Mary L. Dyar 


world travelers to tour in this wonderful 
country. In 1834 Henry Rowe Schoolcraft 
published his Narrative of an Expedition 
Through the Upper Mississippi to Itasca Lake. 

ALA delegates may be interested in knowing 
that the first native American tourist to come 
to the 1954 convention site was a librarian, one 
Nathaniel Fish Moore of Columbia College. 
Mr. Moore’s account of his 1845 trip was pub- 
lished about 100 years later in a charming 
book, Diary; A Trip From New York to St. 
Anthony Falls, edited by Stanley Pargellis and 
Ruth Lapham Butler. 

It was about mid-century that Fredrika 
Bremer, the celebrated Swedish novelist, was 
guest of the state’s territorial governor, Alex- 
ander Ramsey. Her description of Minnehaha 
Falls in Minneapolis as “small, but so infinitely 
beautiful that it deserves its own picture song 
and saga” pleases present day Minneapolitans 
whose affectionate regard for the Falls is 
demonstrated by their mass migrations on 
summer evenings and Sundays to enjoy the 
sight. Also in 1850 Harriet Bishop, Minne- 
sota’s first school teacher, wrote of her hard- 
ships and pleasures in a book called Floral 
Home. 

In 1855 Henry Wadsworth Longfellow gave 
literary immortality to a land he had never seen 
in the poem, Song of Hiawatha, said to have 
been inspired by the writings of Schoolcraft 
and Mrs. Mary Eastman, and by a daguerreo- 
type of Minnehaha Falls made by Alexander 
Hesler and shown to Longfellow in Chicago. 
A pictorial representation of the Mississippi 
valley which achieved prominence here and 
in Germany where it was published in 1857 
was Das Illustrirte Mississippithal by Henry 
Lewis who gathered material for his book 
while engaged in making his panoramic canvas. 

Prominent in the literature of the early 
period was a book which celebrated the ad- 
vantages of the Minnesota climate, Minnesota 
as a Home for Invalids by Brewer Mattocks, 
published in 1871 to promote settlement here. 
The therapeutic effect of the climate had been 
advertised previously for it was influential in 
attracting to this region the Hoosier School 
Master, Edward Eggleston. He did enjoy 
some restoration of his health in spite of the 
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| Overdue Finds 


Long ago, so the story runs, the wise men of Scilly met in council to replenish their Public 
Library, which consisted of one volume only, a copy of Tom Jones, dog’s-eared and nearly 
illegible after long use. They held a heated debate and at last, without a dissentient voice, 
they decided to send for another copy of Tom Jones. 

LONDON, ROBERT HALE LTD, 1953, P. 146 Cc. C, Vyvyan 
Submitted by Louise Richardson, librarian, Florida State University Library, Tallahassee The Scilly Isles 
A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used, If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark, Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered, 


If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
` by the member, Address quotations to “Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 





SEVEN FIRST GRADES IN ONE SCHOOL! 





Most every community is confronted with much the same problem in supplying 
Easy Books for the first 3 grades. 


We have beaucoup of these as low as 83¢ in PARAGON BINDINGS. 


DON R. PHILLIPS. ` 


PARAGON BINDINGS 
: P.O. BOX 57, VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 


. 


Dexter says: 
“Bound to 
Stay Bound’ 


Books won’t 


EEEE 


s 
ES 


LE Pop! Pop! Pop!” 


SEE FOR YOURSELF AT BOOTH NUMBER 15 
A.L.A. CONFERENCE, MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Seeing 





Galleries 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 201 E. 24th St. 


Exhibit of Art of School Children, June 1- 


Sept. 5 
Sculpture of Auguste Rodin, June 1-August 1 
(Hours—Tuesday through Saturday, 10:00 
A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
Sundays and Holidays—2:00 to 
6:00 P.M. 
Mondays—Closed all day) 


University Galleries, Northrop Memorial Audi- 
torium, June 21-25 : 
Exhibit of Contemporary European and 
American Paintings 


Walker Art Center, 1701 Lyndale Ave S. 
Exhibit of Paintings—“Reality and Fantasy,” 
1900-1954 
Exhibit of Photographs of Cecil Beaton, 
English Photographer 
Film Festival Exhibition 


Museum 
June 20-26—Minnesota Museum of Natural His- 
tory, University of Minnesota 
Life Cycles of Four Mammals, Wildlife 
Paintings by Francis Lee Jacques, Se- 
lectroslides 
(Hours—~Sunday, 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
Monday through Friday—9:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. Saturday, 9:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m.) i 


Theater 
June 24-25-26—University Theatre, University 
of Minnesota 
Two plays presented each evening 
“Comedy of Errors,” Shakespeare 
“The Twin Menaechmi,” Plautus 


Music 
June 24—Evening—Special Concert by Sym- 
phony Orchestra, sponsored by Minneapolis 
Branch of American Library Association. 
Robert Andersen, Conductor. Piano Soloist 
—Eva Knardahl, Northrop Memorial Audi- 
torium, University of Minnesota 
Sunday through Saturday—Lake Harriet Park 
Band Concerts—Sunday, Monday and Tues- 
day Evenings 
Pop Concerts~Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday Evenings 








j Doing 


Dining 
Waikiki Room, Nicollet Hotel, Nicollet and Wash- 
ington Avenue South. 

Specializes in Polynesian food. Luncheon, from 
$1.25; Dinner, including one drink, from $8.00. 

Sky Room, Dayton’s Seventh Street and Nicollet 
Avenue. 

Luncheon from $1.25; dinner (served Monday 
night only) from $1.50. (‘This store also offers 
excellent food in the Tiffin Room, Oak Grill, 
and the downstairs store cafeteria.) 

Charlies Cafe Exceptionale, 701 Fourth Avenue 
South. : 
Luncheon, from $1.25; dinner, $3.00 to $4.50 up. 
Harrys Cafe, T4 South Eleventh Street. 
Luncheon, from $1.50; dinner, $3.50 up. 
Schiek’s Cafe, 45 South Third Street. 
Luncheon, $1.10 up; dinner, $2.75 up. 
John’s Place, 28 South Sixth Street. 

Specializing in Chinese dishes. Luncheon, 65¢ 

up; dinner, 90¢ up. 
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Shopping 

Dayton’s, Seventh Street and Nicollet Avenue, the 
city’s largest and most beautiful department 
store, 

Among other department stores are: Donaldson’s, 
Sixth Street and Nicollet Avenue; Powers, Fifth 
Street and Nicollet Avenue. 

Harold’s, Inc, Eighth Street and Nicollet Avenue, 

- Women’s wearing apparel. 

Among other stores for women’s apparel are Bjork- 
man’s, 931 Nicollet Avenue; John W. Thomas ¢ 
Company, Eighth Street and Nicollet Avenue; 
Maurice L, Rothschild-Young Quinlan Company, 
901 Nicollet Avenue, which also carry men’s and 
children’s clothing as well as a gift section. 

Swedish Gift Shop, 98 South Eleventh Street. - 

Garness Gifts, 1004 Nicollet Avenue. (Specializing 
in Norwegian imports.) 


Waikiki Room 
Nicollet Hotel 
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Li g d librari 
BO O K S l N isten to experienced librarians, 


members of Dr. Leigh’s seminar, 


R U S S l A N Columbia School of Library Service, 


discuss 


A new publishing house 


maintaining freedom of speech Major Problems in the 


in the Russian language. Education of Librarians 
ROBERT D. LEIGH, Editor 


Russian classics not available in Soviet 
editions @ New works by emigre writers ® 


Historical memoirs @ Personal experiences and.suggest how to (1) balance theoret- 

of recent escapees ® Books on Russian his- ical and practical training, (2) educate 

tory and civilization ¢ Russian transla- librarians’ for small public and for special 
tions of representative American books. s : j : 

libraries, (3) adjust education of school 

Write for catalogues librarians with that of children’s librar- 


ians, (4) develop more effective accredi- 


CHEKHOV PUBLISHING HOUSE tation. Published May 14,1954 $2.50 


of the East European Fund, Inc. 2 . Sonus 
‘Succinct, sound, a real contribution” 


387 4th Ave, New York 16, N. Y. Alice I. Bryan 
Columbia University Press 
Visit our exhibit at the A. L. A. Conference New York 27 


2. 

















Gammell € Murphy, Printers 


Creators of Children’s Incentive Reading Programs 
POST OFFICE BOX 865 - ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
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“Bright Books DO circulate MORE!’’.. 


... We are not implying that the contents 
should necessarily be humorous or witty, but by 
“bright” we mean bright in color. 

Tests have shown that books with “eye 
appeal” move off the shelves more quickly. Time 
was when only somber colors were considered 
practical, but today books can really blossom out 
without sacrificing durability. 

HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM is 
made in a variety of colors, 20 to be exact. Re- 
gardless of the color, books will remain clean 
and crisp for HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM 
is made to take MORE than ordinary abuse — 
to repel liquids, to shed dirt and to wear, and 
wear and wear. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC TO THE BINDER: 





NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS § Hoton Roxite Buck- 


ram takes stamping 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO and printing easily 


MILWAUKEE - SAN FRANCISCO with full coverage. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
` Invites you to visit 
Booth *B-18 at ALA 


At Booth B-18 you may inspect all the Little, Brown 
juveniles for 1954 — new books by such favorite 
writers for young readers as Archie Binns, Lew 
Dietz, Genevieve Fox, Catharine Sellew and Ruth- . 
erford G. Montgomery, along with some distin- 
guished newcomers. Don’t miss the new TRUE AD- 
VENTURE LIBRARY, edited by Manuel Komroff. All 
1954 titles will be on display. 


Adult books in Booth B-18 include the six titles now 

published in the new Lisrary.or AMERICAN Broc- 

. RAPHY which, in his U.S. GRANT AND THE AMERICAN 

Minitary TRADITION, Bruce Catton has launched 
with a “dazzling display of talent.” 

N. Y. Times Book Review 


NOTE: o 
“Distinguished Books of 1953” contained six Lattie, 
Brown books: LETTERS OF SHERWOOD ANDERSON; 
VERMONT TRADITION, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher; 
THe Wip Prace by Kathryn Hulme; Mary LIN- 
COLN by Ruth Painter Randall; RUSSIAN ASSIGN- 
MENT by Leslie C. Stevens; and UNTIL VICTORY: 
Horace Mann and Mary Peaktody by Louise Hall 
Tharp. 


Comparable books carrying the Little, Brown im- 
print in eary 1954 are: Frank Freidel’s FRANKLIN D. 
RooseveLT: The Ordeal; Jacques Barzun’s Gop’s 
CouNtTRY AND MINE; William Bradford Huie’s THE 
EXECUTION OF PRIVATE SLOvIK; Walter Lord’s new 
edition of THE FREMANTLE DIARY; Jerry Allen’s 
THE ADVENTURES OF Mark Twain; Paul F. Doug- 
lass’ Sıx Upon THE WorLD; Helen Buckler’s Doctor 
Dan: Pioneer in American Surgery; and Lorus J. 
and Margery J. Milne’s THe MATING INSTINCT. 
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Here It. Is! 


THE NEW 
IMPROVED 


READEX 
MICROPRINT 
READER 


Model “B” 


+173% 


F.O.B. FACTORY ' ee 
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INCREASED, MAGNIFICATION (20 x): The new READEX MICROPRINT 
Reader now shows a crisp, clear umage 400 times the size of the 
original microtext. 


BRIGHTER, GLARE-FREE IMAGE: Notwithstanding the increase to three times the 
former illumination, the color-filter screen assures a glare-free 
image. Eye-strain and fatigue are thus eliminated. 


GREATER VERSATILITY: The new READEX MICROPRINT Reader can now be 


used also for Microcards, positive microfilm sheets and microfilm 
strips. 


MORE COMPACT CONSTRUCTION: The new READEX MICROPRINT Reader 
weighs only 23 pounds, measures only 12” wide, 18” high and 19” 
deep, yet its screen is the largest ever: 834” x 1114”. 


EXCLUSIVE: The glass-cover tray protects Microprint and other microtext from 


abrasion and other injury. The controls of the new Reader are en- 
gineered for easier, smoother and more precise movement. 


LOWER PRICE: $175.00, f.0.b. Factory. 


For list of publications, write to: 


READEX MICROPRINT CORPORATION 


100 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
Visit us at the A.L.A. Convention—Booth C-32 
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Don’t Give Up 
on Library Statistics 


DurING My FEW years on the ALA Statistics 
Committee, librarians have frequently talked 
to me and written to me about the “sad state” 
of library statistics. In many cases I have 
willingly acknowledged the specific shortcom- 
ings hich were pointed out to me. But I 
have learned that the over-all picture is far 
from being so hopeless as some idealistic critics 
think it is. 

For one thing, I am convinced that the 
Service to Libraries section of the U.S. Office of 
Education is doing a very excellent job in the 
area of library statistics considering the limita- 
tions of dependable cooperation and resources. 
College and Research Libraries is an agency 
accomplishing almost super-human results in 
providing college and university library sta- 
tistics. The “Princeton” statistics under the 
sponsorship of the Association of Research Li- 
braries are consistently valuable. Many State 
Library agencies, also, such as California, Min- 
nesota, and Washington, to mention but a few, 
are doing excellent work in gathering and pub- 
lishing library statistics. ; 

This bestowing of the laurel on a few brows 
does not mean that I am not aware of the 
brickbats that are aimed at the Service to Li- 
braries section of the U.S. Office of Education 
for the alleged tardy appearance in print of 
statistics gathered many months previously. 
Also, I know that the library statistics which 
appear in College and Research Libraries are 
considered by some critics to be hopelessly in- 
consistent in continuity of libraries reporting. 
(Think: whose fault is that?) Then, too, I 
have heard the wail that all State Library re- 
porting of statistics is whimsical, ephemeral, 
and lacking in interpretation. 

It is widely agreed that many improvements 
in gathering, interpreting, and publishing li- 
brary statistics are highly desirable. The com- 
pilers and publishers of the library statistics 
available at present are as much aware of the 
desirability of improvements and refinements 
as anyone, and they are conscientiously striv- 
ing for progress. 

Will any number of refinements in our pres- 
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CLARENCE GORCHELS 
Chairman, ALA Statistics Committee 


ent methods ever provide full satisfaction? 
Perhaps not. Many librarians consequently, 
express an interest in a complete new deal. 





associate librarian, State Col- 
lege of Washington Library, 
and chairman of the ALA 
Statistics Committee since 
1951, has long been con- 
cerned with library statistics 
and with ways and means of 
providing for their optimum 
use in successful library ad- 
ministration. 


CLARENCE GORCHELS 





Often, I have heard: “We need one big central 
agency to gather, publish, interpret, and ans- 
wer all questions about all library statistics!” 
That is easy to say. It is even an intriguing 
prospect. But the practicality of any such idea 
is open to question. 

However, I, too, have been sufficiently in- 
trigued by the “one big agency” prospect to do 
a little investigating. It seemed entirely likely 
that one or more of our great pioneers in li- 
brarianship, like Melvil Dewey, Justin Winsor, 
C. A. Cutter, or Herbert Putnam, had some- 
where presented a pat method of establishing, 
administering, and ores a central agency 
to handle library statistics, a la many proposals 
for centralized cataloging. (Indeed, Cannons’ 
Bibliography of Library Economy and Library 
Literature have many entries under “Sta- 
tistics”,) Alas, I discovered that until the 
1920’s, many librarians thought of library sta- 
tistics as being nothing more than alain 
statistics. Article after article was written by 
our forebearers on such topics as whether a 
three-volume set of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
should be counted in circulation tables as. “one” 
or “three”. Controversies appeared in print 
based on issues such as these: In counting circu- 
lation, “Fiction in some libraries has a class to 
itself, and in other libraries it is included with 
poetry and drama. . . . Some libraries include 
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A Catalog of Agencies Currently 
Gathering -and Publishing 
Library Statistics 


EDITED BY CLARENCE GORCHELS, Chairman 
ALA Statistics Committee 


(Data gathered by Grace Murray, Janet Dick- 
son, Jean Snow, Ralph Parker, and Clarence 
Gorchels) 


Agency and Address 


Salaries 


Ala. Pub. Lib. Serv. Div., Montgomery, 4 X 
American Library Directory, R. R. Bow- 

ker Co., N.Y., N.Y. 
Arkansas Lib. Commission, Little Rock xX 


Assn. of Coll. and Ref. Libs., 50 E. Huron x 
St., Chicago, 11 


Assn. of Research Libs., (Princeton Sta- x 
tistics), Princeton Univ., N.J. 


California State Lib., Sacramento, 9 xX 


Colorado State Lib., 320 State Capitol, 
Denver, 2 
Drake Univ. Lib., Des Moines, Iowa x 


Enoch Pratt Free Lib., Baltimore, 1, Md. X 


Florida State Lib. Bd., Supreme Court 
Bldg., Tallahassee 
Ga. State Dept. of Educ., Div. of In- X 
structional Materials and Lib. Serv., 
Atlanta, 3 
Ill. State Lib., Centennial Bldg., Spring- X 
field 
Iowa State Traveling Lib., Historical X 
Bidg., Des Moines, 19 - 
Kan. Traveling Libraries Commission, X 
State House, Topeka ' 
Ky. Dept. of Lib. & Archives, Frankfort x 
X 
x 


La. State Lib., Capitol Grounds, Baton 
Rouge 
La. State Univ. Lib., Baton Rouge 


Maine State Lib., State House, Augusta 

Md. State Dept. of Educ., Div. of Lib. x 
Ext., Baltimore, 1 

Mass. Div. of Lib. Ext., Boston, 16 x 


Minn. State Dept. of Educ., Lib. Div., x 
St. Paul, 1 


Mississippi Lib. Commission, Jackson . X 
Mo. State Lib., State Office Bidg., Jeffer- 
son City 


Mont. State Lib. Ext. Comm., Missoula 
Nashville Pub. Lib., Nashville, 3, Tenn. X 4 


N.H. State Lib., Concord x 
N.J. Div, of the State Lib., Dept. of x 


Educ., Trenton 
New York State Library, Albany, 1 x 





Person- 
sonnel 


X 





ALMOST A YEAR'S work has gone into the 
preparation of this catalog, and every effort has 
been made to present a complete list. Yet, the 
çompilers realize that some very worthy statis- 
tics-gathering agencies may have been missed. 
It is hoped that a revised catalog in the not-too- 
distant future will be even more complete. 
Librarians are urged to inform the ALA Sta- 
tistics Committee of any additional statistics- 
gathering agencies which are not included here. 

A few special statistical tools for librarians 
are worthy of special mention even though, for 


Type of Statistics Gathered 


Oper. Bk. 


Csts. Stock Cire. Regis. Other 
xX x X X X 
X X X 
x x X X X 
x X X x 
Xx X X 
X x x X X 
X X X X xX 
X X x x 
Xx X X 
X X X X X 
X X X X 
xX x x x x 
x X x x x 
X X X X X 
xX x x x X 

°X X x X Xx 
x X xX 
X X X, xX 
X X X X X 
X X X X X 
x X X X X 
X X X xX x 
x x xX x X 
xX X X X x 
x x x 
X >; X XxX X 
X X X X X 

x x 





one good reason or another, they do not lend 
themselves for inclusion in the tabulated cata- 
log. First, The American School Library Di- 
rectory can be valuable to librarians and ad- 
ministrators interested in school library sta- 
tistics. This directory is to be published in 
four parts. Two parts have been issued to 
date: Part I, The South (R. R. Bowker Co., 
1952, $15), and Part II, Western and South- 
western States (R. R. Bowker Co., 1953, $15). 

A statistical publication which is slightly 
out-of-date, but which can still be very useful 


Libraries Covered 


is Salaries of Library Personnel, edited by 
Hazel Timmerman (ALA, 1952, $1.25). 

An interesting statistical service for public 
libraries is provided by the ALA Index of 
American Library Circulation. This circula- 
tion ratio report is based on figures contributed 
by 41 cooperating public libraries, and it ap- 
pears quarterly in the ALA Bulletin. 

The ALA Statistics Committee acknowledges 
a profound debt of gratitude to all the agencies 
and individuals who cooperated so willingly 


in providing 


data for this catalog. 


Scope Publication (Approximate Date 
Issued, Availability) 
Iniv. & 
Col. Muni. County School Regional Special 
45 18 “5 Ala. Annual Report; indefinite; solicit 
All Most Most Most Many U. S., American Library Directory; Triennially 
Canada (next 1954); $20.00 
38 25 8 Ark. Biennial Report of the Arkansas Library 
Commission; July 1, biennially; free 
218 U.S, College and Research Libraries ; Jan. issue; 
ee B members, by subscription, or 
38 U.S Statistics for College and Reference Libra- 
ries; indefinite; distributed to mem- 
bers of Assn. of Ref. Libraries 
77 146 51 621 389 Calif. News Notes of California Libraries; Jan.; 
ree ; 
X X x Colo. Biennial Report of the State Dept. of 
. Educ.; indefinite; free 
80 Iowa, College and University Library Statistics; 
Minn., indefinite; solicit 
Mo., Neb. 
24 U.S. Salary Statistics for Large Public Libra- 
ries; indefinite; solicit 
83 Fla. Florida Library Directory and Statistics; 
Jan.; free 
38 84 X 23 Ga. Georgia Public Library Statistics, Annual 
Reports of the Dept. of Educ.; Jan. & 
June; free 
396 1 2 x Tih. Illinois Libraries; Sept. issue; free 
366 4 46 Iowa I pwi Library Quarterly; July, even years; 
~ ree 
X X Kans. Kansas Library Bulletin; Sept.; free 
19 x X Ken. Library Extension Division Annual Re- 
port; varies; free or exchange 
21 8 37 1 La. Biennial Report of the Louisiana State 
Library; varies; exchange 
42 South Statistics of Southern College and Univer- 
U.S. sity Libraries; indefinite; solicit 
197 Maine None (will answer letter-questions) 
16 14 180 6 Md. Annual Report of Maryland State Board 
of Educ. ; indefinite; free 
395 1817 Mass. Annual Report of Mass. Board of Lib. 
Commissioners (Muni.); News Letter 
of Mass. Division of Lib. Extension 
(School); indefinite; free 
160 25 1424 40 Minn. Closed mailing list 
` 58 4 X Miss. Mississippi Library News; indef. solicit 
X x x X X X Mo. Annual Report; indefinite; free 
35 26 Mont, Moni. Libraries; Jan.; free 
21 South Public Library Statistics from 21 of the 23 
U.S Largest Southern Cities; indef.; solicit 
x N.H Biennial Report, Part III, N.H. «State 
; Library; indefinite; free 
302 12 300 21 N.J. None (will answer letter-questions) 
100 220 5 1 617 N.Y. 


New York State Educ. Dept. Annual Re- * 


Cheyenne 


history, biography and travel in one class, while 
other libraries give each a separate class.” It 
is no wonder that British librarian Alfred Lan- 
caster acidly observed as early as 1907: “Who 
reads these long tables of circulation statistics? 
Probably no one except the compiler, the com- 
positor, and the proof reader; and there is little 
doubt that they all get heartily tired before 
they have seen the last of them: I know that 
was my experience”. (Alfred Lancaster, “Li- 
brary Statistics,” Library Association Record, 
v. 9, p. 502, 1907.) 

All but our very young librarians probably 
know that the American Library Association 
initiated in the 1920’s a courageous program of 
publishing many library statistics in the ALA 
Bulletin. Much thought and effort went into 
this program, and considerable progress was 
being made, but World War II personnel needs 
plus financial problems necessitated abandon- 
ment of the program duririg the War. 

However, librarians at that time felt en- 
couraged by the energetic development of the 
Service to Libraries section of the U. S. Office 
of Education. Ralph M. Dunbar, the Section’s 
Chief, displayed much foresight in describing 
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Agency and Address Type of Statistics Gathered 
Per- Oper. Bk. 
Salaries sonnel Csts. Stock Circ. Regis. Other 
Ohio State Library, Columbus, 15 X x x x x x x 
Okla. Lib. Comm., 331 State Capitol, x xX x X x X x 
Oklahoma City, 5 
Oreg. State Lib., State Lib. Bldg., Salem X X X X X` X X. 
Neb. Pub. Lib., Commission, Lincoln, 9 X X xX x x x 
N.M. State Lib., 301 Don Gaspar, x X X X x x x 
Santa Fe 
N.D. State Lib. Commission, Bismarck X x x x x X X 
Pa. State Lib., Lib. Ext. Div., Box 608, X X x X x xX x 
Harrisburg 
S.C. State Lib. Bd., 1001 Main St. X x Xx X X X x 
Columbia i 
Tex. State Lib., State Capitol, Austin 11 X x X X x X x 
U. S, Office of Educ. Serv. to Libraries, x x x x x x x 
Washington, 25, D.C. 
Utah State Dept. of Pub. Instruction, x x x X x 
Salt Lake City, 1 
Virginia State Library, Richmond, 19 x X x x x 
Wash. State Lib., Temple of Justice, X x x X X X X 
Olympia 
W.Va. Lib. Commission, Morgantown x x x xX X x 
Wis. Free Lib. Commission, State X x x X X X x 
Capitol, Madison, 2 
Wyo. State Lib., Supreme Court Bldg., x x X X . X 


and working toward top-notch statistical serv- 
ices for libraries. But Congress calls the tune, 
and not all budgetary limitations can be over- 
come. Let me assure you that progress is still 
being made by Mr. Dunbar’s agency. 

A very interesting plan for the one big sta- 
tistical agency was presented by a modern li- 
brarian, the highly respected G. Flint Purdy 
of Wayne University in 1946. 

Dr. Purdy’s plan called for the development 
of a cooperative statistical service for libraries 
at ALA headquarters. It was proposed “that 
the Publishing Department of ALA undertake 
to issue, on a self-supporting basis, a quarterly 
bulletin of library statistics, each issue to in- 
clude: (a) tables of significant quantitative 
facts about samples of important categories of 
libraries, with analysis and interpretation; and 
(b) one or more special statistical studies, with 
tables, graphs, analysis and interpretation.” 
In this quarterly bulletin, “the more important 
categories of libraries would be covered annu- 
ally, but some specific facts, and information 
concerning minor categories of libraries, might 
be collected and presented only biennially. 
The resulting statistics over a period of, say, 
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Libraries Covered Scope Publication (Approximate Date 
Issued, Availability) 
Univ. & : 
Col. Muni. County School Regional Special 
52 x X . 50 Ohio pained of Ohio Libraries; June-July; 
ree 
20 108 5 Okla. Annual Report of the State Librarian; 
Sept.; free 
165 19 22 Ore. Directory of Oregon Libraries; Jan.; free 
20 267 5 31 9 Neb. Biennial Report, Nebraska Public Lib. 
Comm.; indef.; free 
35 2 N.M. New Mexico Library Bulletin; July; free 
10 75 2 N.D. Biennial Report of the State Lib. Com- 
mission; June; free 
325 28 1 Pa. None (will answer letter-questions) 
21 32 2 S.C. Annual Reports; Jan.; free 
xX. x X Texas None (will answer letter-questions) 
1889 6800 550 152,767 50 Fropoed U.S. Bulletins and Circulars; Varies; free 
. or’ 
42 7 Utah None (will answer letter-questions) 
xX X x x Va. Statistics of Virginia Public Libraries; 
varies; free 
96 13 2 12 Wash. Library News Bulletin; May-June; free 
39 5 1 W.Va We Blue Book; indef., after Sept. 1; 
solicit 
307 8 1 Wis. Wisconsin Public Libraries; Separate, 
varies; free 
1 22 Wyo. Wyoming Library Roundup; Jan.; solicit 


three years, would complete a cycle which 
would provide more comprehensive coverage 
of libraries and of facts about libraries than has 
heretofore been possible.” 

In describing Dr. Purdy’s plan, that is about 
as far as anyone can expect to get before loud 
questions come up on, “How much would it 
cost?” and, “How can it be self-supporting?” 
At 1946 prices, Dr. Purdy estimated that the 
annual cost might be between ‘$8000 and 
$10,000 per year. The budget would include 
provision for a full-time statistician, a full- 
time clerk, special clerical assistance for periods 
of peak load, printing, mailing, and miscellane- 
ous expense. The subscription rates would be 
determined by a sliding scale, based on the 
total operating income of each subscribing li- 
brary during its preceding fiscal year. Again 
at 1946 prices, it was estimated that the sub- 
scription rates might range from approximately 
$5.00 to $50.00, on the sliding scale basis. 

But let’s put money out of our minds—for 
once. Let’s look at this on a little higher level, 
as Dr. Purdy does. In his proposal he points 
out the fact that “the potentialities for sig- 
nificant contributions to the understanding of 
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library problems and to the evaluation of li- 
braries, library service and librarians are un- 
limited.” He cites especially the desirability of 
getting “special study” data, such as “salaries in 
relation to length of professional service, popu- 
lation served, total library budget, retirement 
plan: county and regional library service: and 
university library acquisitions, binding costs, 
or cataloging statistics.” 

To me, the whole plan is very stimulating. 
I have sketched only the skeleton of the plan 
here. More details could probably be pre- 
sented in the future if librarians indicated a 
lively interest in the proposal. 

Similarly, better library statistics reporting, 
in general, will develop as the need is expressed 
by more librarians. When librarians contrib- 
ute statistics as cheerfully as they use the sta- 
tistics contributed by others, the need will be 
plainly and conclusively demonstrated. 


CORRECTION 
In the April issue, page 253 the end of the first 
sentence of the article “Library Public Relations 
‘Award” should read “. . . whether or not supported 
by the American Heritage Project,” and not Amer- 

ican Heritage Foundation. i 
e 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


GOODS & GADGETS 





Movie trrLes for public relations films can be 
given that professional look when you use the Pro- 
fessional Titler and Copy Stand, M-2, just an- 
nounced by the Photo Materials Co. of Chicago. 
Priced at only $37.50 it is designed around a pre- 
cision optical bench for smooth operation. The set 
includes high quality roller bearing tension for zoom 
effects, multiple effects frame, colored backgrounds, 
alignment masks, plastic letters in red, yellow, and 
white, supplementary lenses and lens holder, scroll 
frame, rotary platform, rolling titles drum. Write 
to Photo Materials.Co.,.334 N. Bell Ave., Chicago 
12; 

Greater efficiency is 
claimed by the makers 
of a combination rub- 
ber stamp holder and 
pen set. Time and mo- 
tion studies where rub- 
ber stamps are used 
proved that customer 
service was slowed con- 
siderably due to scat- 
tering of stamps, pads, 
and pens. This com- 
plete set, all aluminum 
with gray hammertone 
finish, includes holder for stamp pad and stamps, 
executive model Paper-Mate pen, and No. 1 stamp 
pad. Write to Metal Products Engineering, Inc., 
4000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 

Vacation Reaping Cuuss featuring baseball, 
circus, trains, pirates, Tom Sawyer, and other sub- 
ss dear to children’s hearts are produced by Li- 

rary Products, Inc., at prices that will be dear to 
your heart. Real attention-getters, these materials 
for reading clubs are complete kits—all you have to 
do is get them started. Write to Library Products, 
Inc., P.O, 552, Sturgis, Mich. 

Lasets—postal labels, address labels, phonograph 
record labels, book labels, file labels—you can get 
any kind of label, or have your own distinctive 
label manufactured, by writing to Ever Ready 
Label Corp., Belleville, N.J. i 

The Jırry Book Racx isn’t new, and you’ve prob- 
ably seen it advertised in every library periodical, 
but we've found ours so useful that we'd like to call 
it to your attention again. In natural-finish, or 
walnut finish, these racks come in four separate 
pieces of wood—you assemble them in a jiffy, and 
use them anywhere in your library where you'd 
like a spot display of books—or in your office. ‘Stor- 
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age between use is no problem either; you use a 
book rack, you store four flat pieces of wood. Price 
$3.75, from Bro-dart Industries, 59 E. Alpine St., 
Newark 5, N.J., or 3327 Motor Ave., Los Angeles 
34, Calif. 

APPEALING to a public that you may not now be 
reaching is Evinrude’s “How To” Book of Outboard 
Cruising. It is filled with detailed suggestions on 
the cost, selection, equipping and operation of out- 
board cruisers and is illustrated with drawings, dia- 
grams and more than 70 action photographs of 
“yachts for everybody.” Why do we mention this 
booklet here? Use it first in your vertical files, and 
make sure that your patrons have their own copy— 
write to Evinrude Motors, 4143 North 27th St., Mil- 
waukee 16, Wis., for “as many copies as you need.” 

Dry parnt in 20 minutes is claimed by the Steel- 
cote Manufacturing Co., in its announcement of a 
new enamel-typé paint—Quick-X—which can be ap- 
plied to wood, concrete, or metal floors or walls. 
It dries to a wax-like gloss, unaffected by cleaning 
compounds, aes and detergents. Made in black, 
white, clear and five colors, it can be applied with 
brush, applicator or roller in glossy, or non-slip 
formula. Cost in gallon cans: $9.25 per gallon. 
For further information, write Albert Clapp, Steel- 
cote Manufacturing Co., 3418 Gratiot St., St. 
Louis 3. 


GIVE THE EXHIBITS YOUR CAREFUL ATTENTION at 
our coming Twin Cities Conference. They repre- 
sent an investment of thousands of dollars on the 
part of our exhibitors, and you'll find the latest in 
new equipment and supplies displayed in confer- 
ence exhibits. The exhibits will be constructive and 
enlightening to librarians searching for ways to in- 
crease service, efficiency, or to save money. You'll 
find all of the library supply houses represented, 
and most of the library furnishings people will be 
on hand: Syostrom’s New Life, REMINGTON RAND, 
Lerco, and others. The Comprinep Book ExHIBIT 
takes on a new aspect this year with 20 booths, 
which include the COMBINED PERIODICALS EXHIBIT. 
Don’t miss this innovation. DENOYER-GEPPERT'S 
new, inexpensive 24” globe will be on display, and 
while we're speaking of size, GERSTENSLAGER'S 
latest model bookmobile will be ready for inspec- 


tion, right on the exhibit floor. Stacks, stack equip- 


ment, microcards, readers, printing presses, records, 
services, we'll have them all on display. Just in 
passing, we might also mention that every encyclo- 
pedia publisher will be there, and you will also find 
—scattered through the exhibit area—Booxs, 
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Tested top qual- 
ity, by USE in 
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$480 PER À 
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or loose sheets into one volume. 
Ask for Free Manual on Book Repair 
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PUBLISHERS’ P R (from page 336) 


been changed somewhat as a result of sugges- 
tions from some of them, One or two libraries 
suggested that the materials might best be used 
by other libraries in their area and where pos- 
sible changes in mailing instructions were 
made. Some libraries also pointed with con- 
cern to the need for publishers to weed their 
mailing lists as a means of eliminating waste 
in their publicity operations. 

On the committee itself the feeling of co- 
operation runs high. No one stinted in the 
amount of effort that had to be put in to select 
libraries and materials, attend meetings and set 
up exhibits. But the top in cooperation came 
at the end of the first year, when the entire 
committee asked that it be permitted to carry 
on the work for one more year so that the 

_ whole activity would be assured of developing 
significant results without a break in continuity. 





| SAINT PAUL (from page 322) 
are facing up-river to the west. Another big 
brewery, the Schmidt Brewing Co. Out of 
sight on the western edge of the city is the 
Ford Motor Plant, almost directly across the 
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river from historic Fort Snelling. A little farther 
north, in line with the Minneapolis skyline 
against the horizon, is the Brown’ & Bigelow 
plant, a remembrance advertising firm that has 
had national publicity. 

This is literally a “bird’s-eye” view of some 
of the attractions St. Paul has for the sight- 
seeing visitor to the Twin City Conference in 
June. Some of these will be included in the 
scheduled tours of the city and its libraries. If 
you wish to visit any of them in your own spare 
time, or in small groups—consult the Local In- 
formation Desk in Conference headquarters for 
directions and schedules. 





MINNESOTA [from page 330) 


certainly the outstanding novelist of farm life 
fiction, uses Minnesota for the setting of his 
novels, but his excellent Giants in the Earth 
is laid in South Dakota. 

Speaking of rural life fiction we come again 
to Herbert Krause, whose Wind Without Rain 
and The Thresher, both impressive novels, have 
been followed by Oxcart Trail, the latest of the 
literary crop in Minnesota, completing our 
hasty swing from 1683 to 1954, from the Falls 
of St. Anthony to the Red River Trail. 
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Code of Ethics 


Discussion Guides 


. Intellectual Freedom 





All items listed are in the Headquarters Li- 
brary and are available for loan. 


Dm you xnow that Columbia College Library 
numbered among its staff in the year 1888 the 
“Wellesley half-dozen;” that the chief librarian, 
Melvil Dewey, received the magnificent salary of 
$3500 per year (raised later to $5000); that the 
salary for college graduates was $500 (not per 
month, but per year)? You will want to read 
about the early days of this Library in Columbia 
Library Columns, a publication of the Friends of 
the Columbia Libraries ($1 for single copies), in 
two articles in the February number (“Melvil 
Dewey and the ‘Wellesley Half-Dozen’” by Roy 
Trautman and “More Reminiscences of the “Welles- 
ley Half-Dozen’ ”), 

A CODE oF ETHICS, setting forth the relations of 
the school librarians to the governing body of the 
institution, faculty members, students, and to the 
profession, has been adopted by the Kansas As- 
sociation of School Librarians. KASL is the first 
organization of its kind to adopt such a code. See 
the Feb. issue of the KASL Newsletter for a copy. 

Gumes ror conducting discussion of ‘It’s Our 
America written by Hannah Hunt of the ALA 
American Heritage Project, are included in the 
March issue of Top of the News (reprints available 
from ALA Publishing Dept., 5 copies $1.50, 10 for 
$2, 25 for $3.75, 50 for $6.50). This issue also 
includes the list of “Distinguished Children’s 
Books 1953”. and a practical discussion on “The 
Building of Exhibits” by Della McGregor. 

Reprints or Ray Erses’ article, “Housing the 
School Library” in the April issue of The Nation’s 
Schools are available for 25¢ from the American 
Association of School Librarians, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11. = 

Tue Nasuvitie Posuic Library is issuing Busi- 
ness News, a publicity leaflet from the Business In- 
formation Service. An attractive, new handbook, 
Look to Your Library, has been compiled by Floyd 
Meyer and Arthur Vennix of the University of Ne- 
braska Libraries. , 

Minnesota College Library Statistics, 1952-53 
have recently been issued by the Committee on 
Statistiċs of the College Section of the Minnesota 
Library Association; Donald J. Barrett, chairman. 

A SELECTIVE List of reference books for the 
small and medium-sized library has been compiled 
by Islay Stephen and Fred M. Stephen for the 
Northwest Regional Section of the Nevada Libra: 
Association. Basic Reference Books for Nev 
Libraries will be a useful guide to any librarian. 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


Reprints or Easy Reading for Adults, from the 
NYPL Bulletin for Nov., Dec., and Jan., are avail- 
able from the New York Public Library. Single 
copies 50¢; 10 or more, 40¢. i 

Dan Lacy’s very forthright and simple discus- 
sion, “Freedom and Books,” given at the Georgia 
Library Association meeting last October, has been 
included in the Spring issue of The Southeastern 
Librarian. You will find it very worth while. 

A coop piscussion and bibliography on geo- 
graphic materials suitable for public libraries is 
“Modern Geography: Recommended Books and 
Maps for Minnesota Libraries” by Warren Kress in 
Minnesota Libraries for March. 

ALTHOUGH WRITTEN for California librarians, 
three articles in the California Librarian for March 
will interest all librarians faced with the problem 
of recruitment. Victor C. Johansen’s article, “You 
and the Future Librarians Project,” Dr. J. Periam 
Danton’s, “The Function of a Graduate School of 
Librarianship,” and Dr, Robert Leigh’s “Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations from The California 
Library Education Survey” are thought-provoking. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE First Conference on In- 
tellectual Freedom, held in New York in 1952, are 
now available from the ALA Publishing Dept. 
Freedom of Communication sells for $4. 

FILM LIBRARIANS will want to see a Guide to the 


Film Services of National Associations ($2) and 


Sixty Years of 16 MM Film—1923-1983. ($2), 
publications of the Film Council of America, 600 
Davis St., Evanston, Ill. _ 

INTERESTING articles by Sister Mary Rosa, Joseph 
Propecki, Bruno McAndrew, Richard Hurley, on 
elementary school libraries are included in The 
Catholic Library World for February. 

Dogs ropay’s library try to do too much? This 
is one of the questions raised by Chase Dane (ALA 
staff member) in “Too Thick or Too Thin” in the 
April issue of the Library Journal. 

CORRECTION to THE FYI column for March: 
“A Consideration of Series Books” was published 
in the Vermont Free Public Library Commission 
and State Library Bulletin, not New Hampshire’s 
Bulletin. 

Is A LIBRARIAN “a scribe,” “a copyist,” (obsolete) 
“the keeper or custodian of a library,” “a dealer in 
books” Ebsolete and rare); “a different breed of 
humans?” Elizabeth Taylor has attempted to find 
a true definition in “What is a Librarian” in her 
paper delivered before the South African Library 
Association. It is included in the January issue 
of South African Libraries. 
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“PUBLISHERS' P R (from page 336) 


been changed somewhat as a result of sugges- 
tions from some of them. One or two libraries 
suggested that the materials might best be used 
by other libraries in their area and’ where pos- 
sible changes in mailing instructions were 
made. Some libraries also pointed with con- 
cern to the need for publishers to weed their 
mailing lists as a means of eliminating waste 
in their publicity operations. 

On the committee itself the feeling of co- 
operation runs high. No one stinted in the 
amount of effort that had to be put in to select 
libraries and materials, attend meetings and set 
up exhibits. But the top in cooperation came 
at the end of the first year, when the entire 
committee asked that it be permitted to carry 
on the work for one more year so that the 
whole activity would be assured of developing 
significant results without a break in continuity. 


SAINT PAUL (from page 322} 

are facing up-river to the west. Another big 
brewery, the Schmidt Brewing Co. Out of 
sight on the western edge of the city is the 
Ford Motor Plant, almost directly across the 
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river from historic Fort Snelling. A little farther 
north, in line. with the Minneapolis skyline 
against the horizon, is the Brown\& Bigelow 
plant, a remembrance advertising firm that has 
had national publicity. 

This is literally a “bird’s-eye” view of some 
of the attractions St. Paul has for the sight- 
seeing visitor to the Twin City Conference in 
June. Some of these will be included in the 
scheduled tours of the city and its libraries. If 
you wish to visit any of them in your own spare 
time, or in small groups—consult the Local In- 
formation Desk in Conference headquarters for 
directions and schedules. 


MINNESOTA (from page 330) 


certainly the outstanding novelist of farm life 
fiction, uses Minnesota for the setting of his 
novels, but his excellent Giants in the Earth 
is laid in South Dakota. 

Speaking of rural life fiction we come again 
to Herbert Krause, whose Wind Without Rain 
and The Thresher, both impressive novels, have 
been followed by Oxcart Trail, the latest of the 
literary crop in Minnesota, completing our 
hasty swing from 1683 to 1954, from the Falls 
of St. Anthony to the Red River Trail. 
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LIBRARY TIME SAVERS 


The newest member in the library 
supply field invites your inspection of 
its time saving products which will 


be on display in booth D-11. 


Let cataloging be a pleasure instead 


of a drudge. 


TIME SAVING SPECIALTIES 
2816 Dupont Avenue So. 
Minneapolis (8), Minn. 


Doar od antag : 


We are looking forward to seeing you 


in the Twin Cities in June. 


Please come and see us, either at our 
store in St. Paul, or at our display 
booth at ALA. 


Sincerely yours, 


ST. PAUL BOOK & STATIONERY COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


ARE YOU 
MATERIALS CONSCIOUS? 


Subject Index 
to Children’s Magazines 


Indexes by subject 40 magazines useful to 
elementary and Junior High libraries. 


Published monthly except June and July; 
semi-annual cumulations in February and 
August. ` 


Subscription price $7.50 per year; addi- 
tional subscriptions mailed together to the 
same address at $4.00 each. 


Back volumes are available. 
WRITE FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


MERIBAH HAZEN, Editor 
301 Palomino Lane 
Madison 5, Wisconsin’ 


SHORT-RUN REPRINTS 


A New Library Service 


Does your Reserve Reading Room need 5 
copies of an unobtainable magazine or an 


obscure book? 


academic reprints 


can republish in short runs (1-50 copies) 
at prices your library can afford. 


WRITE ror Free ESTIMATES. 


PLEASE Give Exact SPECIFICATIONS. 


academic reprints 


p.o. box 3003 ° stanford, california 


Latest list of reprints in all fields available 


on request. 








IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 





During the Midwinter Meeting the Committee on 
Intercultural Action adopted as a part of its pro- 
gram the promotion of a greater understanding of 
the problems involved in the proposed revision of 


the UN Charter. A statement from William R. 
Roalfe, chairman of the Committee, follows: 


United Nations Charter Review~The Responsibility 
of the Library to the Public 


The Intercultural Action Committee is this year 
‘emphasizing its responsibility to promote a greater 
understanding of the United Nations and its pro- 
gram under the theme “United Nations Charter 
Review—The Responsibility of the Library to the 
Public” in order to alert libraries to the renewed 
interest that the public is taking in the UN because 
of the prospect that an international conference to 
review the charter and to consider possible amend- 
ments will be called in 1955 or 1956, 


Not only has Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles declared that the United States will favor 
the calling of such a conference but the Senate has 
created a special commission under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin 
which has already commenced to hold hearings 
concerning possible amendments to the charter, 
In addition, the UN General Assembly has asked 
the Secretary General to compile the original docu- 
ments not yet published, prepare a complete index 
of all relevent documents and a repertory of the 
practice of the United Nations organs to facilitate 
the study of the charter for the purpose of possible 
revision. Finally, the UN Charter is receiving in- 
creasing consideration both in popular and profes- 
sional periodicals and charter review workshop 
meetings have already been held in a number of 
cities, often jointly sponsored by the various civic 
and professional groups that have an interest in 
the United Nations and its program. Some ob- 
servers believe that a charter review conference 
will stimulate as much public interest as the orig- 
inal conference held in San Francisco in 1945, 


The members of the Intercultural Action Com- 
mittee believe this development provides the li- 
braries with an opportunity to play a highly con- 
structive part in developing a more fully informed 
public understanding of the complex international 
situation ‘in which the UN is playing a vital role. 
Obviously, intelligent revision of the charter in- 
volves a reexamination of the record of the UN 
from the date of its creation in 1945, and a realistic 
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appraisal of its successes and failures. A repetition 
of the disillusionment that followed the creation of 
the UN, when expectations far outran what could 
be realistically expected, can only be avoided if 
the public has a clearer understanding both of the 
extremely complex problems that plague mankind 
and the limited powers with which the UN has 
been endowed. The vital role that the libraries can 
play in what will apparently be a widespread re- 
consideration of. the United Nations and its pro- 
gram is perfectly obvious. 


As one step in the implementation of its program 
the Intercultural Action Committee is sponsoring a 
public meeting during the annual conference in 
Minneapolis at which the topic of discussion will 
be “United Nations Charter Review—The Responsi- 
bility of the Library to the Public.” This meeting 
will be held at the International Institute, 188 West 
Kellogg Boulevard in St. Paul, on Wednesday, June 
23, at 8:30 p.m., and will be preceded by an in- 
formal supper at 6:30, It is hoped that the pró- 
gram will not only provide interested librarians 
with practical assistance but will stimulate wide- 
spread activity, in the libraries throughout the 
country. 


It should be of interest to note that the Inter- 
cultural Action Committee believes there is a very 
close relationship between its program for the pro- 
motion of a greater understanding of the United 
Nations and its efforts to improve intercultural re- 
lations within the United States. As has been so 
aptly stated the failure to solve our domestic racial 
problem is the Achilles heel of our foreign policy. 


The New York Times reports that it has available, 
free of charge, a limited number of copies of their 
Vacation Book poster if any libraries are interested 
in securing them for their use, A sample of these 
posters was reproduced in the “International Poster 
Annual 1952.” Write directly to Elliott M. Sanger, 
Jr., Assistant Promotion Manager, The New York 
Times, Times Square, New York 36, N.Y. 


Copies of Summary Reports of 1954 
Midwinter Meetings are still available for 


$1.00 from Leo Weins, ALA Head- 
quarters, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11. 





ALA BULLETIN 


FOR THE RECORD 





The following are additions to the 1958-54 
Committee list which appeared in the ALA Bul- 
letin, December, 1953: 

BOARD ON ACQUISITION OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON REPRINTING: John Mackenzie 
Cory, J. Randall Williams, Howard Haycraft, Wil- 
liam Oman, E. J. McCabe, William C. Ferguson, 
Charles Proffitt. 

AUDIO VISUAL BOARD TELEVISION SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE: Jonn T. Eastiicx, chairman. G 

Bumpincs CoMMITTEE: (change) ACRL repre- 
sentative, Charles Adams. 

BOARD or EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON Recrurrinc: Amy Winslow, chair- 
man, Dorothy F. Deininger, Isabella Jinnette, Rev.: 
James J. Kortendick, Nettie B. Taylor. 

FRienps oF Lisraries: (add) Mrs. Gertrude H. 
Cudworth (1955). 

INSTITUTION Lrpraries COMMITTEE: (change) 
Chairman, Nettie B. Taylor; Mr. Everhart remains 
a member of the Committee. 

BOARD ON PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION SUBCOM-~ 
MITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION AND Pay PLANS FOR 
Pusiic Lipranies: Harold Tucker, chairman. 
Advisory Group: Ralph Blasingame, Jr., Roberta 
Bowler, Herbert Goldhor, Walter Hausdorfer, John 
Hall Jacobs, John Boynton ee ae G. Lorenz, 
Phyllis Osteen, Joseph B. Rounds, Mildred W. 
Sandoe, Bernard W. Van Horne, Dan A. Williams. 
Working Group: Margaret Blakely, Mrs. Rezia, 
Gaunt, Nathan R. Levin, Eleanor Plain. 

NomINATING ComMirrer 1954-55: Lewis C. 
Branscomb, chairman, Stanley L. West, Harold L. 
Hamill, Laura C., Colvin, Virginia Chase. 

RELATIONS WITH SUBSCRIPTION Books PUBLISH- 
ers: Norman L. Kilpatrick, chairman, Helen M. 
Focke, Ruth W. Gregory, Foster M. Palmer, Joseph 
H. Reason. 

SUBSCRIPTION Booxs COMMITTEE: (add) Eliza- 
beth Anne Johnson (1955), John Carroll (1955), 
Florence Butler (1955), Ruth Hadlow (1955), 

ALA SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON MEASUREMENT 
AND GUIDANCE IN LIBRARY EDUCATION AND Pro- 
FESSIONAL EMPLOYMENT: To prepare a detailed 
statement of the purpose, need, methods, results 
and cost of a study-project on- Measurement and 
Guidance in Library Education and Professional 
Employment. Edward A. Chapman, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute Library, Troy, New York, 
chairman; Alice L. Jewett, Edward G. Freehafer, 
Alice C. Doge, S. Gilbert Prentiss, Eileen Thornton, 
Robert S. Burgess, Jr, Alice V. Neil, Irving A. 
Verschoor. Consultants: L. Marion Moshier, 
Charles F. Gosnell, Rutherford D. Rogers, 


JOINT COMMITTEES: 

ÀDULT EDUCATION ÅSSOCIATION AND ALA: 
ALA REPRESENTATIVES: Muriel Javelin, Hannis 
Smith, C. Walter Stone, Bernard Van Horne, Nell 
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B. Wright. AEA Representatives: Bea Haas, 
Lynus W. Heydon, Cyril Houle, Alfred C. Nelson, 
William Ross. i 

LIBRARY SERVICE tro LABOR Groups Joint Com- 
MITTEE: (Additions) ALA: Mrs. Thelma Jackman 
(1955); Irwin Sexton (1955); Margaret M. McGuire 


(1955). AFL: Frank Henson. CIO: Thomas Cos- 
ee American Labor Education Service: Orlie 
Pell, 


Microcorp COMMITTEE: (changes) ACRL: 


Marian Youngs; AALL: Joseph L. Andrews, 
NEA-ALA: (change) Mrs. Hazel W. Byrnes re- 
places Mrs. Florence S. Craig for the term 1958. 










ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 
Member NAT A 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 





Mildred W. Adams 


of 
LIBRARY PRODUCTS, INC. 
Invites you to meet your 
friends at 
Booth B-31 
at ALLA. 
in Minneapolis - 


June 20-26 
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8,000 copies of the first edition sold 
15,000 copies of the second edition 
24,000 copies of the third edition 


Now a new 4th edition, completely revised ... 


coming this Fall 


SIMPLE LIBRARY CATALOGING 


By SUSAN G. AKERS 
Professor of Library Science, University of North Carolina 


This compact, how-to-do-it volume, like its predecessors, has a three-fold 
purpose: to serve as a manual for the librarian with little experience in the small 
public, school, or special library; to be a textbook for elementary cataloging 
courses; to serve as collateral reading in the earlier parts of basic cataloging 
courses. 


This completely revised edition is based on the following widely used tools, 
and reflects throughout the changes in cataloging and classification rules in- 
corporated in the new editions of them: the 1949 edition of ALA Catalog Rules 
for Author and Title Entries, the 1949 edition (and 1949-1951 supplement) of 
Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in the Library of Congress, the L.C. rules for 
Phonorecords, 1952 and Motion Pictures and Filmstrips, 1958, and the 6th 
edition of the Sears List of Subject Headings. The chapter on classification con- 
siders both the 14th and 15th editions of the Dewey Decimal Classification sys- 
tem, and discusses some of the differences between them and their effect on the 
library. 


NEW FEATURES. An entirely new chapter devoted to the cataloging and simple 
care of the audio-visual materials most common to small general libraries: records, 
filmstrips, slides, and maps. Abbreviations used in such cataloging are included. 
An appendix of 74 sample catalog cards with captions pointing out their special 
features. These cards are in addition to the 81 examples of cards in the body 
of the text. 


Other features of this new edition are: functional rearrangement of material 
better to assist the inexperienced librarian; more sample cards to give specific 
help to the librarian; and an expanded appendix on aids in the cataloging 
of a small library. 


RECENT TITLES ... See them at ALA booth B21-23 in Minneapolis 


Basic Reference Sources 
Administering Library Service in the Ele- 
mentary School, 2d ed. .......... eee ee 3.50 
County and Regional Library Development . . 
Books for Junior Colleges 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Adult Education Activities in Public Li- 
$ 


DYAVIES! sieve eguiten iran Ea tin Painted acs 4.50 
Buying List of Books for Small Libraries ... 8.75 
Freedom of Communication ..........+... 4.00 
ALA Membership Directory, 1953 ......... 5.00 


CHICAGO 11 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


-ADVERTISEMENTS 


Classified 





FOR SALE 

FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and cloth 
books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle—enough 
for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will strengthen and 
preserve old powdery leather—ideal for binding 
magazines. In use by Rare Book Departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 32 Hawley 
St., Boston 10, Massachusetts. \ 

THE City of Anchorage, Alaska will open sealed 
bids in the Office of the City Manager, City Hall 
at 10 a.m, on July 1, 1954 for the purchase of: 
Birch Library Furnishings and Furniture. Detailed 
specifications and bid forms are available from the 
Purchasing Agent’s Office, Box 400, Anchorage, 
Alaska. The City reserves the right to accept or 
reject any or all bids. 

BOUND vols, N.Y. Times (rag. ed.), Sept. 1925 
to date. $5.—per vol., $100.—per yr. Davidson 
College Library, Davidson, N. C. 


POSITIONS , OPEN 
East 


BUSY, year old Long Island Library, 30 miles 
from New York City, has opening July 1 for Chil- 
dren’s Librarian or Assistant Librarian. Salary 
$3600-$4000, depending upon experience. 
hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave, New 
York State Retirement Plan. 5th year L.S, degree 
preferred. Apply: Massapequa Public Library, 
Massapequa, New York. 

WEST ORANGE Library is growing. Senior 
librarian for work with children. L.S. degree re- 
quired. Civil Service. Salary $3850. West Or- 
ange Public Library, West Orange, N.J. 

PROFESSIONAL librarian to head small public 
library in pleasant, friendly community. Experi- 
ence preferred. Charming, newly-modernized 
building. Sick leave, vacation with pay, social 
security. Position open July 1. Apply to Miss 
Jean L. Holcombe, 22 William Street, Tonawanda, 
Pa. 

REFERENCE (certified) librarian needed in busy 
suburban library, 45 min. from N.Y.C. Beginning 
salary from $3600 up depending on education and 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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experience. N. Y. State civil service and retirement. 
B 649. 

HEAD, Catalog Department, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown; Position open June 15. Be- 
ginning salary $4250-$4650 depending on qualifica- 
tions. Address inquiries to the Librarian. Arrange- 
ments may be made for interviews at Minneapolis 
ALA Conference. ae 

REFERENCE “sition open Sept. hart of 
country other folk pay to visit. $5000 salary; fac- 
ulty status. 5th-year L.S. degree, successful ex- 
perience, pleasing personality, ability to teach, 
thorough knowledge of reference tools required. 
Write Librarian, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N.H. 

CHILDREN’S librarian with some experience for 
attractive new Library 40 minutes from N.Y.C. 
Active juvenile department with one professional 
assistant. 5 day week, one month’s vacation. 
Salary between $3700 and $8800. B 650. 


Southeast 


LIBRARY school graduates wanted for Circula- 
tion and Children’s Departments. Initial salary 
$3,252, advancing to $8,900. Also, librarian for 
Negro branch, initial salary $3,552, advancing to 
$4,260. Thirty-six and one-half hour, five day 
week. Vacation, sick leave, retirement plan. No 
written examination. Apply Office of the Civil 
Service Commission, Room 310, Gity Hall Build- 
ing, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 


Midwest 


ASSISTANT librarian for small public library in 
Northeastern Ohio. Library degree required, some 
experience preferred. Forty-hour week, four 
weeks’ vacation, retirement. Salary $3500-$3800, 
depending upon qualification. B 597. 

GENERAL assistant—library degree, experience 
desirable but not necessary. Salary $8294 to 
$3534. 4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave, retirement. . 
Community of 69,000. B 632. 

HEAD of work with children. Minimum begin- 
ning salary $4000. Oak Park, Illinois. Attractive 
residential Chicago suburb. Largest village in the 
world. Four weeks’ vacation with pay, cumulative 
sick leave, retirement plan. Write giving résumé 
of experience, education, etc. to Chief Librarian, 
Oak Park Public Library, 884 Lake Street, Oak 
Park, Illinois. Telephone Euclid 3-5030. 

REFERENCE librarian. Offering an unusual 
opportunity as library expands in Chicago’s most 
rapidly growing suburb. Population, now 80,000, 
has doubled since 1950 census. Library degree re- 
quired. Beginning salary $8600-$4000 depend- 
ing on training and experience. Apply: Librarian, 
Skokie Public Library, Skokie, Illinois. 

REMODELED central building and increased 
budget require larger staff. Reference Assistant, 
Readers’ Assistant, Cataloger, Children’s Librarians 
for branches, Assistant for Book Trailer. Salaries 
$3300 to $4740 according to experience. Most 
liberal vacation and other allowances. Apply to 
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James C. Foutts, Public Library of Youngstown and 
Mahoning County, Youngstown 8, Ohio. 

REFERENCE librarian and librarian for work 
with young ore (latter, new position) in pleasant 
library in Chicago North Shore suburb. Library 
school degree required. Also cataloger, minimum 
two years’ experience, 5-day, 40-hour week, sick 
leave, four weeks’ vacation, pension plan, salary 
schedule. Apply: Miss Bartlett, Highland Park 
Public Library, Highland Park, Illinois. 

SUPERVISOR of Children’s Work must be cap- 
able L.S. graduate with 4 years professional experi- 
ence, pleasant personality and ambition. Five day 
week, month’s vacation, cumulative sick leave, and 
retirement. Starting salary to $4,440 for qualified 
person. Apply: Lewis C. Naylor, Librarian, 
Muncie Public Library, Muncie, Indiana, 


Mountain Plains 


READERS’ Consultant with reference approach. 
L.S. degree required. Salary range $3200-$3660. 
New building with a rapidly developing program. 
Classification plan in effect. Prefer interview at 
Minneapolis ALA Conference. Write: Horace S. 
Moses, Librarian, Topeka Public Library, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

HEAD of Circulation Department at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming Library, 5-day, 40-hour week, one 
month’s vacation. Position open August 1, 1954. 
Apply: Director of the University Library, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 


Pacific Northwest 


MAN for varied general and special assignments 
in university located in Northern Rocky Mountain 
region. Excellent position for all-around profes- 
sional growth. Could develop into responsible 
administrative post depending upon capacity and 
performance, Starting salary dependent upon 
ability and experience. B 638, 

BOOKMOBILE librarian: Salary $275-$315 per 
month, depending upon qualifications. Driver 
furnished. 24 days’ vacation, sick leave, social 
security. Whitman County Public Library, Colfax, 
_ Washington. 

ASSISTANT librarian in charge of cataloging 
and audio-visual aids in small college in Northwest. 
40 hour week. Salary open depending on quali- 
fications. Apply to Librarian, Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Oregon. 


Southwest 


CHILDREN’S Librarian. Beginning salary $288 
a month, increased after 6 months’ satisfactory work 
to $302 per month. Civil Service classification and 
pay plan provides annual raises, 5 day week, 2 
weeks’ vacation, sick leave and other benefits. New 
building under construction in the center of the 
main business district, Beautiful city. Librarian, 
La Retama Public Library, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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Far West 


HEAD librarian, Hemet, S. Calif. Excellent, 
modern library of 23,000 volumes. Present chief 
resigning August 1 because of ill health. Desirable 
position in beautiful, growing town. Applicant 
must be library school graduate; executive experi- 
ence; good recommendations; age not over 45; 
personal interview desired. 40 hour week; vaca- 
tion; sick leave, Salary to be arranged, depending 
upon background, training, experience. Apply: 
Mrs. Alice C. Mathers, Head Librarian, Hemet 
Public Library, Hemet, California. 

SAN DIEGO offers promising future in expand- 
ing library system for professional librarians, Ex- 
tensive branch system, new building, promotional 
opportunities, entrance salary $282. Apply: City 
Civil Service Commission, Civil Service Depart- 
ment, Room 458, Civic Center, San Diego 1, Cali- 
fornia. i 

ENTHUSIASTIC, attractive children’s librarian 
needed by the Long Beach Public Library. Story- 
telling, school visits, exhibit planning are part of 
the job. Salary $298 per month without previous 
experience. $312 a month or more for two years 
or more experience. Address inquiries to the Li- 
brary, Long Beach 2, Calif. 


Hawaii 

CATALOGER in charge. College and ac- 
credited library school degrees required. Four 
ears’ experience. Under Civil Service. Salary 
$3825 with yearly increments to $4575. Apply: 
Librarian, Hawaii County Library, Hilo, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, M.A.L.S., experience as general librarian 
and as cataloger, interested in position either as 
cataloger or as librarian. With inquiries send full 
information about position. B 630, 

REFERENCE librarian, woman, varied experi- 
ence in college and university, interested in re- 
search and administrative work, desires position 
offering opportunity and advancement. B 640. 

PUBLIC librarian, male, 35, A.B.LS., 7 yrs. 
administrative experience, library building experi- 
ence, desires position as Head Librarian or Ad- 
ministrative Assistant. B 647, 

LIBRARIAN, woman, A.B. (history, education), 
M.A. (English, social science), B.S. in L.S., 17 years’ 
experience, school, college, university, desires posi- 
tion, September, 1954, in history and archives or 
bibliography and research. With inquiries, please 
send full information about position. B 651 

MAN, cataloger, considerable experience, inter- 
ested in any suitable library work with summers 
off. Master’s in library service. B 652. 

YOUNG man, married, A.M.L.S. U. of Mich., 
with 3# yrs. library experience on all reader-interest 
levels, desires permanent, responsible public or 
county library position. Prefer Midwest. B 658. 
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Circulation area — informally treated — takes advantage of 
excellent light for catalog, reference and reading areas. 


Topeka Selects Library Bureau 
Equipment for New Building 


Library Bureau’s Planning 
Service gave technical help 
to both the Librarian and 
the Architects of the Public 
Library of Topeka, Kansas. 
The authorities feel well re- 
paid for their confidence in 
placing this responsibility in 
Library Bureau hands. The 
equipment for every room 
and department makes this 
an outstanding achievement 
in informal and functional 
appointments. 


See us at the A.L.A. Convention, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.— Booths E-2, E-4 and E-6. 





Informal reading area...record shelving alcove in background. 





315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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There are two ways, usually, to find 
facts. One, go out and dig them up 
yourself. Two, go find an expert. When 
it came to writing the “Helicopter” 
article for World Book Encyclopedia, 
both methods were used. 


The expert consulted is a world- 
renowned aeronautical engineer who 
built the first practical single motor 
helicopter. It was he who wrote the 
helicopter article for World Book. 


And as for the “go out and dig up the 
facts for yourself” way, a World Book 
editor went on a flight in a helicopter 
so he’d understand first hand how it 
works. His experience was invaluable 
in editing the article and in planning 
the informative 2-page diagram on 
how a helicopter flies. 


Simplicity is one of the requirements 
for every World Book article, along 
with completeness, authenticity, read- 
ability. All these have helped, year 
after year, to establish and maintain 
World Book’s enviable reputation 
with America’s schools and libraries. 


World Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Edu- 
cational Division, Merchandise 
Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, 
Illinois. Also publishers of 
Childcraft, America’s Famous 
Child Development Plan. 
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STATE PHOTOGRA) 


Guide to Library Equipment and Supplies 
Building A Library 
The One Per Cent Which Is Art 


Fulv-Anoust 1954 - 

























LIBRARY furniture should inspire! 


Worn-out or mediocre designs tend to create a barrier 
to most people. New Life library furniture 
-has the touch of freshness and perpetual youth 
that is so important in a library. 


JOHN E. SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY 
1716 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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Letters from 
Our Readers 


FREE FOR ALL 


April Issue 


It has been on our mind before this to write and 
tell you that we appreciated the changes in the 
Bulletin, but we have been remiss about doing so. 
However, the April issue makes it mandatory for 
us to write and express our appreciation. We are 
having a lot of fun and some good discussions 
because of the April issue. 

Rura RUTZEN 
Home Reading Services director 
Detroit Public Library 


I have just re-read most of the April issue of 
‘the Bulletin, and found the second reading even 
more profitable than the first. When I get around 
to the third reading, the result will doubtless be 
the same. 
It has occurred to me that you might be glad to 
have this report from the firing line, but I must say 
it should have occurred considerably earlier! Many 
thanks for a fine job. 
Amy Winstow, director 
. Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


"Correction?" (Re: Young vs, Eisenschiml) 

On p. 308 of the June 1954 issue of the ALA 
Bulletin, Lessing is quoted as having written the 
following: “Wer wirdt nicht ein Uhland loben? 
Aber wer wirdt ihm lesen? Nein wir wollen 
weinger gelobt, und mehr gelesen sein.” Lessing 
died in 1781. Uhland was born in 1787. The 
last lines of the first poem in Lessings Sinnge- 
dichte an den Leser (1753) read: 

Wer wird nicht einen Klopstock loben? 

Doch wird ihn jeder lesen?—Nein. 

Wir wollen weniger erhoben 

Und fleissiger gelesen sein. 

The quotation can easily be verified in Büch- 
mann’s Geflügelte Worte (25. Aufl., 1912, p. 119). 
Any grammatical or orthographic aberrations in 
the above quatrain are strictly those of the Bul- 
letin’s typesetter. 

WERNER B. ELLINGER 
Library of Congress 


After reading Lillian R. Young’s “Correction” 
of my recent German quotation I submitted the dis- 
pute to Mr. Scott Bates of the Newberry Library 
in Chicago. He found that we both were wrong. 
The quotation should be credited to Lessing, as 
Miss Young correctly remarked, but has nothing to 
do with Uhland. (Mr. Eisenschiml here quotes the 
lines as given in the preceding letter—Ed.) Which 
I would translate like this: 
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Who would not praise a man like Klopstock? 7 
But will they read his writings?—No. M 
If you will read our odes and idylls, 
We'll gladly let the plaudits go. 


Miss Young’s citation contains several other re- 
grettable errors. 


“Wer wirdt (wird) nicht ein (einen) Uhland! 
loben? 
Aber wer wirdt (wird) ihm (ihn) lesen? (Ouch! 


Think of Lessing mixing up his who's and 
whom’s). 
Wir wollen weiniger (weniger) gelobt (erhoben) 
Und mehr gelesen sein.” 
Would any German poet be guilty of such spell- 
ing, such grammar, and such a lack of rhythm? 
I suggest that, if any further doubt exists on this 
burning issue, Miss Young’s lines’ be read in 
Goethe’s, Schiller’s and Lessing’s cemeteries, where- 
after their remains should be dug up. Whoever 
is found to have turned in his grave will be the 
real author, 
Orro EIsENSCHIML 
Scientific Metal Compounding Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Thanks also to Ernest Mainz of the New York 
Public Library who agrees with Messrs. Ellinger 
and Eisenschiml.—Ed. 


Publishing Ventures 


Anent your comment on librarian-owned pub- 
lishing ventures. I have one titled The Ramfre 
Press here in Cape Girardeau. To date our list 
has only one title—a reprint edition of a famous 
History of Missouri by E. M. Violette. 

FELIX EucENE Sniper, librarian 
Kent Library, State College 
Cape Girardeau, Mo, 
Public-Issue Therapy 

May a would-be librarian. from a fast-growing 
ruralurban township suggest a bit on this ultra- 
new subject of bibliotherapy? 

Our local people have said harsh things about 
our schools. The criticism came, I thought, be- 
cause the schools were so crowded that double 
sessions were necessary. Now that the -startling 
articles on our schools are appearing in some mag- 
azines, I find the same things were said by our 
local people as were played up in the national 
magazines. 

To help to re-assure some of the parents who 
used our volunteer library I suggested they read 
Sugar on the Slate by Don Fontaine; then an inter- 
est was promoted among the teachers in Heaven 
in My Hand by Alice Lee Humphreys. And now 
I am suggesting Recipe for a Magic Childhood by 
Mary Ellen Chase to as many parents and teachers 
as I contact. 

Therapy with books refers, as I understand it, to 
helping individuals, but is there not a field for the 
library to suggest books to help pee the feeling 
of individuals disturbed by publicized issues? 

Mrs. HELEN SrecMAN, librarian — 
Waterford (Mich.) Community Library 
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THE NEW LIBRARY buildings of today are, in themselves, public 
relations programs. They stand where they are most easily acces- 
sible to the greatest number of people. Their entrances open at 
or near the level of the street. Their architecture shows a regard 
for both beauty and functional efficiency. Their furnishings and 
equipment deal with attractiveness as well as use. Whatever else 
these considerations serve, one end result is to attract the potential 
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library user and dispose him to be more immediately receptive to 


the world of books. Since one of the librarian’s 
basic objectives is to bring man and book to- 
gether, this concept of the modern library build- 
ing may also be considered basic. 

In the history of library building, it is curious 


to note how long the builders ignored the ob- ° 


vious purpose of the book. Time after time the 
intent of the building ran contrary to the intent 
of the objects it housed. While the book 
shouted that it existed to be read, its shelter 
sat remote or cloistered from the vulgar eye. 
Today, judging by the buildings that yet sur- 
vive, one could be persuaded that for many 
years librarians and builders conspired to 
render it difficult to find that which should be 
freely available to all. 

Library show windows speak eloquently for 
the modern trend. They underline the idea 
that books must not only be made freely avail- 
able but also “sold.” The principles of adver- 
tising are psychologically good, even though 
we may protest some of the objectives to which 
they are put. Today it is essential that the idea 
of the library and its books be sold by every 
legitimate means. As the library adopts both 
in its buildings and practices, the selling tech- 
niques: of business and industry, the nearer it 
will come to serving the purposes of the book. 

If we turn back to an even earlier day, we 
may better understand why buildings of the 
recent past put a premium on inaccessibility 
and the safeguarding of the physical book. 
When books were produced on clay tablet or 
papyrus, they were a “treasure” in the literal 
sense. The building of massy stone and the 
policy of little or no circulation had merit. In 
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this era of printing, the “treasure” of the library 
should enjoy a different connotation. 

On the subject of ancient’ books and libraries 
iť may be instructive to compare some earlier 
ideas with those emphasized in this issue: 
Isaac Disraeli writing on “Libraries” in his 
Curiosities of Literature, says: “The emperors 
were ambitious, at length, to give their names 
to the libraries they founded; they did not con- 
sider the purple as their chief ornament. Aug- 
gustus was himself an author; and to one of 
those sumptuous buildings, called Thermae, 
ornamented with porticos, galleries, and sta- 
tues, with shady walks, and refreshing baths, 
testified his love of literature by adding a mag- 
nificent library. One of these libraries he 
fondly called by the name of his sister Octavia; 
and the other, the temple of Apollo, became 
the haunt of the poets, as Horace, Juvenal, and 
Persius have commemorated. The successors 
of Augustus imitated his example, and even 
Tiberius had an imperial library, chiefly con- 
sisting of works concerning the empire and the 
acts of its sovereigns. These Trajan augmented 
by the Ulpian library, denominated from his 
family name. In a word, we have accounts of 
the rich ornaments the ancients bestowed on 
their libraries; of their floors paved with marble, 
their walls covered with glass and ivory, and 
their shelves and desks of ebony and cedar.” 

Disraeli also reminds us that Julius Caesar 
proposed to open Lucullus’ library to the gen- 
eral public. An erudite man had already been 
chosen as librarian, when the daggers of Brutus 
and party put an effective end to the project. 
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MEMO TO MEMBERS 


EXECUTIVE BOARD ACTION AT MINNEAPOLIS 


General Funds Budget, 1954-55. At its Minneapolis meetings, the Board considered a 
tentative budget prepared by the Executive Secretary and the Comptroller. This budget 
is based on estimated income for 1953-54, for it is the income of the current year 
which, under the "known-income" basis of budgeting, establishes the expenditure ceiling 
for the year following. General Funds includes Headquarters and Association operations, 
excluding Publishing, Divisions and Projects financed by grants. General Funds gross 
income for 1953-54 is estimated at $307,414, with a net after allocations to divisions, 
of $219,514. This compares with a net expenditure budget of $206,645 for 1953~54. The 
Board voted instructions to the Headquarters staff and the Budget Committee providing 
for 1954-55 operation of offices supported by General Funds at approximately the same 
level as in 1953-54. 


Endowment Trustees. Howell Murray was reelected to a term of three years, 1954~57. 


Management Survey of ALA. The Board decided upon a management survey of ALA, contin- 
gent upon’ partial support of the Survey through a foundation grant. The Survey, to be 
conducted by a nationally known firm of management engineers, will include the follow- 
ing: A study of ALA organizational structure to determine the effectiveness of pres- 
ent relationships, A review of personnel administrative practices, A survey of the 
financial affairs of ALA, An examination of ALA membership policies, and A review of 
ALA central sérvices performed in the Headquarters Offices. 


Space Needs at Headquarters. A program for remodeling the remaining unused space at 
Headquarters was approved. The cost is estimated at $16,000, of which $6,000 will 
come from Surplus in the General Fumds Capital Account and up to $12,000 from Endow~ 
ment Capital. In making the funds available, the Board voted the "recommendation that 
future Executive Boards restore the $12,000 by the annual. transfer from the General 
Funds Capital Account to Endownent Capital." The usable space which will be availalle 
will relieve a very critical space situation and allow more efficient and effective 
operations of present offices. The space added will allow very little in the way of 
expension beyond present activities. The Board also gave consideration to the need 
for a new headquarters office and directed the Executive Secretary to study this matter 
with a view to reporting to the Board and Council at the 1955 Midwinter Meeting. 


Membership Surcharge. The Board, at its Midwinter 1954 meeting, requested the Member- 
ship Cami thes "to study the possibilities ... and weigh the matter of a $1 surcharge 
on membership dues in each classification ... the proceeds to be used for meeting the 
necessary increases in the operational expenses of the Association and not subject to 
divisional allotments and to report to the Executive Board at the Minneapolis meeting." 
(See Memo To Members, June, 1954.) ‘The Membership Committee, through study supported 
by a careful opinion poll, coneluded that such a surcharge would be unwise. Because 
of several viewpoints in the report relating to the present "60-40" dues formula, the 
report of the Committee was accepted with appreciation and referred to the Committee 
on Divisional Relations for study. 


Proposal for a Study of Service to Children in Public Libraries. This proposal, pre- 
pared by the Children's Library Association, was studied by the Board which VOTED, 


That it is the feeling of the Executive Board that the proposal for a survey along the 
lines proposed by the CLA is desirable with the further provision that it be redrafted 
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in tems of a project proposal with careful attention given to scope and cost. It is 
hoped that the Board and the CLA will be able to discuss this proposal further at the 
Board's 1954 Fall Meeting. 


Post-War Standards for Public Libraries. Accepted a grant of $10,500 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York to enable the Public Libraries Division to undertake 
a restatement of Post-War Standards for Public Libraries. 


Fall Meeting Dates. October 26-28 were set as the dates for the Board's Fall Meeting 
in Chicago. À : 
Me 4b eK 


Council Action at Minneapolis will be reported in the September ALA Bulletin. One 
item, because of the need to call this to the attention of all librarians as soon as 
possible is given here. The Council adopted the following 
RESOLUTION ON WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
WHEREAS legislation is pending in the Congress to enable the President of the 
United States to hold a White House Conference on Education at which educators and 
interested citizens will consIder and report on significant and pressing problems 
-in education; and 
WHEREAS this national conterencëé will be preceded by conferences in each of the 
forty-eight states to identify these problems in eđucation and to make recommenda- 
tions on their solution; and 
WHEREAS library facilities and services are essential to all educational programs 
of the Nation, both formal and informal; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the Council of the American Library Aoiaten in 
convention assembled in Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 21-26, 1954, does hereby 
heartily endorse this proposal of a White House Conference on Education and the 
state conferences which precede it, and that the American Library Association do 
all in its power to assist in attaining the objectives of these conferences; AND BE 
IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, That the Council urge all libraries, state library associations, and 
state library agencies to participate actively in the planning and conducting of all 
such conferences held at the state or local level; AND BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Governors of the respective 
states, the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
United States Commissioner of Education. ? 


HHH HX 


Formation of the National Book Committee, a citizens' group devoted to the wiser and 
wider use and distribution of books and to the preservation of the freedom to read, 
was announced on June 20. The purpose of the organization is "to keep books free, 
make them widely available, and encourage people to read them." The organization 
"seeks to foster a general public understanding of the value of books to the individ- 
ual and to a democratic society." The committee intends to stimulate research and 
action, take counsel with interested groups, and draw attention to questions of pub- 
lic policy which may be involved in book problems. Dr. George N. Shuster, president 
of Himter College and chairman of the organizing committee stated that the NBC was 
formed by a group of citizens interested in books after a conference called last 
spring by the American Library Association and the American Book Publishers Council, 
Incorporated. Miss Ludington is a member of the Executive Committee. 


Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, Associate Executive Secretary, has been elected a Vice Presi- 
dent of the Adult Education Association of the USA for 1954-55. 


Berit. Lege 


Le o David H. Clift : 
July 14, 1954 ; Execubive Secretary 


` 
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The One Per Cent Which Is Art 


A noted architect designs a suburban library 


~ GEORGE F. JONES 


THE POST WAR years have seen a heartening 
volume of library building across the country 
—a volume which, in the field of public libraries, 
has been concentrated almost entirely on the 
erection of branch or suburban libraries. The 
new buildings indicate concern with three ad- 
mirable objectives—to make libraries inviting 
rather than awe-inspiring, to subordinate form 
to function, and to make effective use of color. 
While few of these new structures have failed 
to be more attractive than the Carnegie vintage 
buildings which they generally supplemented 
or replaced, one must still question the extent 
to which their superiority is superficial rather 


than intrinsic—question whether these buildings 
will, in the long run, stand up any better than 
the gloomy tombs whch have become the pub- 
lic library prototype in the public mind. Do 
these newer buildings as a whole represent a 
genuine advance in library architecture, or are 
they merely the monstrosities of the 1980's? 

No public library is ever built lightly or with 


-hurried planning. The hopes of librarians are 


generally so far in advance of their resources 
that there are probably few classes of buildings 
so long and so carefully planned as libraries. 
Why, then, are so many of the new libraries 
revolutionary in only the superficial aspects 


He. Floor plan and exterior view of the new Grosse 
S Pointe Public Library. 
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and models of timidity in the essential frame- 
work? The library planner acutely conscious 
of his shortcomings, would ascribe this gap 
between aim and accomplishment to three 
factors—the unattainability of the perfect site, 
the financial rigidities inherent in publicly 
financed projects, and the necessity of pitching 
the artistic tone of the building at what is 
thought to be a “safe” level. 

What would be done were these restrictions 





STATE PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Main reading room as seen from the charging desk. 


not present is generally an academic question. 
When a case does arise where they are absent, 
the result is to be watched with interest. Such 
a case has arisen within the last year, when the 
Grosse Pointe Public Library opened a new 
central building, the planning and construction 
of which was almost entirely free from the 
three strictures noted above. 

This freedom arose from two factors; the 
availability of a perfect site by transfer from 
the school system, and the generosity of a local 
resident who paid for the new building almost 
in its entirety. The site, on one of the high 
traffic corners of the community and adjoining 
on its inside boundaries open playing fields, 
was, by the transfer method, secured without 
bringing up the question of whether it was too 
valuable for a library. Equally important, cir- 
cumstances made it possible for the library 
planners to carve from a larger plot a site of the 
most desirable size and shape—one providing 
an adequate but easily maintained lawn and 
shrubbery area on the two «street sides and 
ample off-street parking in the rear. 

The existence of a patron, and his being able 
and willing to accept final cost figures consider- 
ably in excess of the original plans, gave a 
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freedom in planning which is, unhappily, rare 
in public construction projects. At the donor's 
suggestion the planning of the building was 
put in the hands of an internationally renowned 
architect who had previously not designed a 
library. Working with the architect to keep 
the project within the realms of efficient library 
operation were Mr. Charles Mohrhardt, who 
has planned many of the new branches of the 
Detroit Public Library, and Mr. Robert Orr, 
Director of the Grosse Pointe Library, who 
brought to the planning table a detailed knowl- 
edge of the community which the building was 
to serve. 

Marcel Breuer, of Bauhaus fame, was the 
chosen architect. Generally regarded as an 
“architect’s architect,” Breuer is one of the 
controversial figures of modern ‘architecture. 
While he has many fervent supporters, he has 
detractors both numerous and vocal. The 
former agree with Breuer’s credo that the key- 
stone of any revolutionary architecture is “that 
1% which is art and which tips the scale.” They 
contend that his projects, which have ranged 
from simple summer cottages to the UNESCO 
building in Paris, amply demonstrate and prove 


Exterior view. Note the shadow effect of the 
overhead lighting on the raised letters. 
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Adult Reading Room presents a comfortable 
and inviting appearance. 


both the validity of this credo and his ability 
to incorporate the small but vital leavening of 
art. Those who are less admiring of Breuer 
contend that he over-simplifies architecture to 
the point of sacrificing utility to the presenta- 
tion of an artistically cohesive design. 

The Grosse Point building thus represents 
the result of a comparatively free association of 
the skilled architect approaching a new prob- 
lem and two practicing librarians intent on ex- 
ploiting to its utmost an unusual opportunity. 
The results of the first year’s operation seem to 
have proved that such a combination working 
under such conditions can produce a building 
which can combine library efficiency and the 
best in contemporary Ke A The fact 
that it has been uniformly well received by the 
residents of the community suggests that build- 
ing planners tend to underestimate the public’s 
taste in choosing what is the “safe” artistic level 
at which to pitch their efforts. 

The aesthetic principles which give the 
Grosse Pointe Library its measure of distinc- 
tion over other new buildings are three—the 
exploitation of the rectangle in both floor plans 
and fagades, the judicious use of materials to 
soften the stern geometry which such implies, 
and the subtle use of consistent detailing and 
carefully evaluated color and texture through- 
out the building. 

The application of rectangle gives the floor 
plan and elevations of the building a disarm- 
ing simplicity. The over-all building is a rec- 
tangular box with a minimum number of breaks, 
but with each break spotted to combine func- 
tion and decoration. The two entrances are 
simple recessed rectangles; the second floor on 
the side street carries a narrow inset balcony 
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along its entire depth; the garage entrance has 
a broken brick wall projecting from the build- 
ing proper to add interest to the otherwise 
severe fagade and to prevent pedestrian acci- 
dents. 

Each of the exterior elevations, of plain red 
brick with sandstone copings, has its own point 
of interest. The front elevation carries the 
main reading room wall, entirely of glass and 
so oriented on the site as to remove any sun 
glare. This mammoth show-window—effective 
to the point of making almost superfluous any 
identification of the building as the public li- 
brary—is pleasingly broken by a finely propor- 
tioned wood members arranged in a Mondrian 
effect and thus avoiding the clinical air which 
large unimaginatively spaced glass areas often 
present. 

Adding to the interest of the side street ele- 
vation with its second floor recessed balcony 
is a range of long narrow windows so spaced 
along the lower floor as to make for a needed 
break in otherwise blank wall. These windows, 
which are repeated on the other two inside 
walls, are frankly decorative. All the rooms 
into which they open are lit artificially with 
the interior value of the windows solely that of 
permitting the occupants a weather checking 
view. 

The floor plan is a simple combination of 
rectangles. It resolves into a rectangle two 
stories high—the main -reading room—sur- 
rounded on three sides by a two storied struc- 
ture. This two storied area accommodates on 
the main floor the auxiliary public area—chil- 
dren’s room, adult smoking and reading room, 
reference room, book stack, and a work room. 
On its second floor are found further stack 
areas, administative offices, two meeting rooms, 
the staff lounge, and the space accommodating 
the air conditioning equipment. 

The main floor arrangement is such as to 
give maximum flexibility in costs of control and 
supervision. Both the street door and the park- 
ing lot door bring the patron to the central 
charging desk. This V-shaped structure pro- 
vides a clear view of the main rooms of the 
street floor and of the public washrooms which 
are beside the entrances. The location of the 
work rooms immediately behind the charging 
desk provides for an easy transition from publie 
work to behind-the-scenes activities as public 
demands rise and fall. Readers advisors desks 
are located in the main reading room, the ref- 
erence room, and the children’s room; the floor 
staff of professionals can thus vary from one to 
three as traffic requires, 
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A distinctive feature of the building is the 
second story balcony above and directly behind 
the charging desk. From the secretary's station 
here, and only a few steps from the director's 
office, a clear view of the entire main floor is 
available. This balcony arrangement represents 
an effective solution to the problem of locating 
administrative offices so as to secure the proper 
degree of privacy without isolation from the 
library’s important activities. 

The use of materials is a notable factor in the 
cohesiveness of the building. From exterior to 
interior, easy transition is made by extending 
the flagstone of the outside terraces through 
the vestibules. The red brick of the exterior is 
carried through by being used on the wall 
which, cutting behind the charging desk, sepa- 
rates work areas from public space on the main 
floor. The use of color within the building is 
predicated on the idea that the building should 
be a background for activities and contents 
which in themselves provide a good deal of 
color and movement. Painted surfaces through- 
out the building are in several shades of grey, 
with the floors of asphalt tile in the same color. 
The ceilings, and some of the wall areas, are 
covered in off-white acoustical tile with a 
slightly broken surface. 

Teakwood, extensively used as wall panel- 
ling, and for table tops, provides, in its natural 
finish, a rich contrast with the coolness of the 
predominating colors. Decorative accents in 
the main reading room are provided by a 
Calder mobile, hung so as to be backed by a 
large wall panel of the unbroken grey, and a 
Kandinsky inspired tapestry placed against a 
large teakwood expanse. 

The effort to achieve a decorative scheme 
which is integrated and devoid of busy-ness is 
furthered by the choice of upholstery fabrics, 
all of which are of rough tweed-like texture 
with a black cast superimposed on muted reds, 
greens, and greys. The furnishings, chosen by 
the architect, are from the stock collections of 
Herman Miller, Knoll Associates, Thonet, and 
Jens Risom, 

While perhaps few library planners will have 
an opportunity to work as unhampered as was 
the case in Grosse Pointe, they can profit from 
its example in that the essence of this building’s 
aesthetic worth is copyable. This lies not in 
the superior quality of all parts of the building 
and its furnishings, but rather in the 1% which 
is art and which is there for all who cast a dis- 
criminating eye. The recognition that the 
simple is finally the enduring in the arrange- 
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ment of forms and masses: the recognition that 
most materials have an intrinsic beauty to be 
exploited rather than gilded: the acceptance of 
the subordinate position of the building to its 
activities and contents—all these can be in- 
corporated into construction on a more modest 
scale. Whether planners will profit by example 
hinges on their answer to the question: Will 
they try for the favorable verdict of the 1980's 
rather than the opening day accolades? 





Building Consultant Service 


A group of qualified librarians has made 
available a library buildings consulting service. 
Incorporated as Library Building Consultants in 
1948, under the laws of Illinois, as a not-for- 
profit consulting service, this group has won 
wide approval from clients everywhere. Con- 
sultants include directors of two large univer- 
sity libraries, three chief librarians of public 
libraries serving population groups from 75,000 
to 250,000, and others equally qualified. More 
information about the consultants and a bro- 
chure, descriptive of the service, may be ob- 
tained by writing the corporation at Post Office 
Box 58, Evanston, Illinois. 


“The thrilling—and inspiring— 
story of ‘one of the world’s out- 
standing test pilots’ ”* 


PILOT 


By Tony LeVier 
as told to JOHN GUENTHER 


Foreword by 
ARTHUR GODFREY 


*CAPTAIN EDDIE RICKEN- 

BACKER says: 
“Tony LeVier typifies the spirit of 
American youth and the great oppor- 
tunities available to all if only the ‘will 
to do’ exists . . . This book should be 
in every high school and college li- 
brary in the United States for the 
benefit of the future youth of our 
great land.” 


With 16 pages of illustrations. $3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16 
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Building A Library 


A Summary Report of the Library Buildings Pre-Conference Institute held in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, June 19 & 20, 1954 


Hoyr R. GALVIN, CHAIRMAN 
ALA BuIrLDINGs COMMITTEE 


THERE ARE THREE major steps in planning a 
library building—Programming, Preliminary 
Planning, and Working Drawings. The Library 
Buildings Pre-Conference Institute shaped a 
two day meeting around these three steps. 





1, Programming. Programming is to include 
the developing of a written statement of the 
philosophy, principles, requirements, and limi- 
tations as prepared by the librarian. This writ- 
ten statement is used as the basis for collabora- 
tion between the architect and the librarian in 
the development of the plans. 

2. Preliminary Planning. In preliminary plan- 
ning the architect prepares a graphic expression 
of the written program. This visual presentation 
of the architect's interpretation provides a basis 
for reaching an agreement between the architect 
and the librarian as to the direction the planning 
is to proceed. These steps lead to the approval 
of precise but preliminary drawings and speci- 
fications which can be used for preliminary cost 
estimates. è 

3. Working Drawings. Working drawings and 
specifications are the contract documents used by 
builder for the preparation of bids and for the 
erection of the building. Working drawings in- 
clude scale plans, elevations, sections and details. 
Further, these drawings show architectural, struc- 
tural, and mechanical work. Specifications in- 
clude a written description of the scope of the 
work, general conditions, materials and work- 
manship involved in the project. 





director of the Public Library 
of Charlotte & Mecklenburg 
County, Chairman of the 
ALA Buildings Committee, 
and Director of the Library 
Buildings Pre-Conference In- 
stitute. Long a student of 
library architecture, Mr. Gal- 
vin has a new Main Library 
building and nine branch 
buildings in the working 
drawing stage with comple- 
tion of the project scheduled 
for 1956. 





HOYT R. GALVIN 
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Both librarians and architects spoke on the 
respective functions of the librarian and the 
architect in programming, preliminary plan- 
ning and working drawings. The development 
of an understanding between librarians and 
architects was an objective of the Institute. The 
fact that some very good buildings have been 
planned with close cooperation between the 
librarian and the architect proves that this re- 
lationship can work. Likewise, the fact that 
some unsatisfactory buildings have been 
planned is an indication that the relationship 
should be improved. 





L to R: Katherine Devereaux (Moline, Ill) is 
assisted by Mildred Ostvold (Brown and Bigelow) 
as Sue Osmotherly (Winnetka, Ill.) registers for the 
Institute. 


Lack of knowledge of building procedures, 
the librarian’s failure to pay attention to details 
in all operations, and the architect’s failure to 
consult the librarian seemed to cause most mis- 
understandings and failures in building plan- 
ning. 

No ideal solutions were developed at the In- 
stitute, but the fact that architects and li- 
brarians are and can be human and reasonable 
makes possible happy solutions to building 
problems even after points of difference have 
developed. 

The librarian must develop and outline the 
purposes to be served by the building. This 
programming outline should chart the relation- 
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ship between the several activities of the library 
which will operate in the building to achieve 
the purposes. The relationship chart should 
include concepts of space requirements for 
books, readers and staff. The Institute speak- 
ers considered the programming requirements 
of the librarian and the architect in detail. 





324 librarians registered for the Institute. 





In preliminary planning, the architect seeks 
to convert the programming outline into specific 
floor plans. These plans will be altered until 
the librarian and architect agree that the pre- 
liminary plans will provide the service relation- 
ship desired in the building to achieve the pur- 
poses established in the program. The speakers 
at the Institute gave detailed consideration to 
these problems. 7 

Working drawings, although the responsibil- 
ity of the architect, require the constant atten- 
tion of the librarian to avoid errors which will 
understandably be made by architects and en- 
gineers, 

Since the librarian’s failure to pay attention 
to details in working drawings seems to cause 
many errors in library buildings, the paper pre- 
sented at the Institute by Louis Kaplan on the 
Librarian’s Function in Working Drawings has 
been selected for this special buildings and 
equipment issue of the Bulletin. 

The Institute was planned and sponsored 
jointly by the ALA Buildings Committee, the 
AASL Planning School Library Quarters Com- 
mittee, the ACRL Buildings Committee, the 
DLCYP Design and Equipment Committee, 
and the PLD Architecture Committee. Miss 
Helen T. Geer, ALA Headquarters Librarian, 
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Staff Appointments 


Dorothy Charles, past president of the 
ALA Division of Cataloging and Classification, 
announced the appointment of Mrs. Orcena 
Dawson Mahoney as 
executive secretary of 
DCC. Mrs. Mahoney 
took up her duties at 
ALA Headquarters on 
May 17, 1954. 

Since 1948, Mrs. 
Mahoney has been 
head of the Catalog 
Department in the 
Wayne University Li- 
brary. Her previous 
experience includes 
assistant in charge of 
Order Department and cataloger in Fine Arts 
Division, San Jose State College Library, 1941- 
45; junior assistant librarian, law library, 
Wayne University, 1945-46; and assistant li- 
brarian, Catalog Department, Wayne Univer- 
sity Library, 1946-48. Mrs. Mahoney is known 
to her friends as Molly. 





Orcena D. Mahoney 
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Barbara Duree joined The Booklist staff as 
assistant in charge of young people’s-books on 
May 17. Miss Duree comes from the Topeka 
(Kansas) Public Li- 
brary where she was a 
readers advisor and 
head of the literature 
division, 1953-54. In 
Topeka she had ex- 
perience as a bookmo- 
bile librarian serving 
schools, and worked 
part time in the Lewis 
Carroll Room and var- 
ious branch libraries of 
the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Public Library. Prior 
to her library work Miss Duree taught at the 
Council Grove (Kansas) High School, and at the 
University of Kansas. She received the M.S. 
degree from Western Reserve University School 
of Library Science in 1953. Some of Miss 
Duree’s poems have been published in the 
Saturday Evening Post and other magazines. 





Barbara Duree 
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The Librarian’s Function with Regard to Working 
Drawings and to Specifications 


Louis KAPLAN 


My ASSIGNMENT is to discuss the details 
which enter into working drawings and specifi- 
cations. By working drawings I mean those 
drawings which show such details as lighting, 
heating, ventilation, book stacks, and furniture. 
By specifications I mean the textual matter 
which architects commonly prepare to supple- 
ment the working drawings. In addition to 
working drawings there are shop drawings, 
these being prepared by the various contractors 
and suppliers for approval by the architect. 
The shop drawings are in most respects more 
detailed than the architect’s working drawings. 

Aside from the many details which I shall 
soon discuss, the most important advice I can 
give to neophytes is that they must rid them- 
selves of the notion that drawings are impos- 
sible for laymen to understand. While it may 
be true that some of the drawings are very 
technical, it is fortunate that with regard to 
those details which are most important to the 
librarian the drawings are easily understood. 
In this category, without attempting to list 
them all, I would certainly place such details 
as light switches, wall outlets, the hardware 
schedule, floor coverings, ceiling materials, and 
drawings which contain the dimensions of 
furniture. On the other hand, I think we can 
all agree that the librarian need not concern 
himself with such technical details as the so- 
called “framing” schedule, which shows the 
location and size of steel columns and beams, 
nor with the details of concrete reinforcement. 

With regard to shop drawings, a special word 
of caution is in order. It is unnecessary for the 
librarian to see them all, but if the architect 
believes that shop drawings are something 
which the librarian can forget, then I believe 
the librarian had better insist on seeing them 
all. The ideal situation is one in which the 


associate director of the 
Memorial Library at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin pre- 
sented the above talk at the 
Library Buildings Pre-Con- 
ference Institute held in 
Minneapolis in June, 1954. 
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Hoyt Galvin (Charlotte, N.C.), chairman of Insii- 


tute and James Bryan (Newark, N.J.), co-chairman, 
talk to architect J. Russell Bailey. 


architect shows the librarian too many rather 
than too few shop drawings on the theory that 
no damage can come about as the result of 
seeing too many. If I were an architect, I 
would place the burden squarely on the li- 
brarian; that is, I would present him with lists 
of shop drawings as they arrive, and make the 
librarian responsible for asking for those which 
he wants to see. 

Also important, as one librarian reminded 
me, is for the librarian to watch the building 
closely during the various construction stages. 
In this way two kinds of mistakes can be 
caught; first, items which are being installed at 
variance with the drawings, and second, items 
which though in accord with the drawings, 
should be altered. 

When I was invited to speak here, I con- 
ceived of the idea of writing to nineteen Hi- 
brarians who have had planning experiences, 
asking them to list the pitfalls which they 
would have you avoid. All but one answered, 
which fully reveals the spirit of cooperation that 
is felt by library planners. I mention this not 
only because I wish publicly to thank these 
persons for their contribution to my paper, but 
as a way of calling attention to that coopera- 
tion which I trust will be continued. 

Judging from the replies I received it ap- 
pears that more disappointments occur in con- 
nection with electrical facilities than with any 
other of the details of library planning. Here 
is the advice which experienced library planners 
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would give you with regard to electrical facili- 
ties, 

Light switches, of course, should be located 
near the entrance to a room, yet this funda- 
mental requirement is sometimes overlooked. 
In reading rooms enough switches should be 
provided so that electric current will not be 
wasted when there are but few readers present. 
Also, in order to avoid unnecessary walking, in 
each room these switches should be centralized. 

In the book stacks, electrical engineers some- 
times do not provide three-way switches, and 
sometimes they plan for switches at only one 
end of the ranges. Also, switches on the 
ranges should be placed high enough so that 
they cannot be damaged by book trucks. 

In some college libraries, it is desirable to 
have bells ring simultaneously with those in 
classrooms, and another item which will not 
be supplied automatically by electrical engi- 
neers is a conduit system for inter-communica- 
tion. The proper lighting of exhibition cases 
will also warrant careful study. 

Wall outlets, of course, require special care. 
In planning these do not forget the janitorial 
staff which needs electrical power for such 
items as scrubbing and waxing machines. Out- 
lets for electric erasers, styluses and typing 
machines also require a good deal of fore- 
thought. Heavy circuits for such items as 
stoves in staff kitchens are sometimes over- 
looked. 

A call-bell system similar to those installed 
in hospitals is sometimes a nuisance. In one 
library some of the bells were silenced because 
they constituted a disturbance to readers. If 
a call system is required, a “walky-talkie” in- 
stallation might be worth investigation. 

If you are going to have an auditorium and 
in it a projection booth, you will find it con- 
venient to have the controlling light switches 
in the booth itself. Lighting in rooms where 
art objects are to be displayed requires special 
study, and the advice of museum curators 
should be sought. 

Lighting of carrells in book stacks seems to be 
beyond the capabilities of some electrical engi- 
neers. A light fixture attached to the bottom 
side of a shelf in the carrell is perhaps the best 
solution, though fixtures placed on a partition 
in the carrell may prove satisfactory. Overhead 
lighting in a carrell is a matter of considerable 
skill because of the shadow which is caused by 
the head of the reader. In their book on li- 
brary planning, Wheeler and Githins wrote the 
following with respect to carrell lights, “Good 
carrell lighting may be assured by placing an 
indirect fixture a little to the left of the center 
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line, and a foot to the rear of the writing shelf, 
to throw light over the reader’s left shoulder.” 

In the bookstacks, incandescent lights are 
often found at six-foot intervals in the range 
aisles. At Wisconsin, we felt that this interval ° 
was too great, and reduced it to four and one- 
half feet. 

When closing a building at the end of a day, 
electrical facilities play an important part. 
Warning bells or horns are a convenience in 
this connection, Also worthy of consideration 
is a system of emergency lights which remain 
on after the main lights have been extinguished 
for the benefit of stragglers. Where there are 
readers in a number of smaller rooms, such as 
in typing rooms, carrells or faculty studies, 
warning bells or horns come close to being in- 
dispensable. 





L to R: Architect Winston Close, Helen Geer, 
and James Bryan. 


In large working rooms, where some workers 
are at a considerable distance from wall outlets, 
electrical conduits in the floor are a must, unless 
you see nothing wrong in having wires hanging 
down from overhead. With electrically wired 
conduits in the floor it is possible to plug in 
wherever necessary. Make a fight for a suff- 
cient number of these conduits because your 
layout of desks and tables may be tied down 
badly if you don’t succeed. 

The layout of furniture will be more satis- 
factory if coordinated with the location of 
electrical switches and wall outlets. Switches 
which are covered over by furniture are worse 
than useless. 

There are several reasons why so many 
librarians are disappointed with their electrical 
facilities. One is that the librarians do not 
learn until it is too late that you cannot depend 
on the electrical engineer, especially if that en- 
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gineer has not previously worked on library 
ea The combination of an engineer un- 
amiliar with libraries and a librarian who does 
not realize the importance of making his prob- 
lems clear to the engineer will always lead to a 
disappointing installation. 

Next after electrical facilities, my respondents 
wrote most frequently about details pertaining 
to ease in maintenance. Here are some of the 
maintenance factors which they mentioned; 
there should be access panels to mechanical 
equipment which would otherwise be very diffi- 
cult to get at. Proper facilities for the janitorial 
staff are important; among these facilities there 
should be enough sinks and storage closets so 
that the janitors shall not be forced to bring 





L to R: Panel Members Laura Steese Pardee, E. S. 
Robinson, Dilla MacBean, and Harry Bauer. 


their equipment from distant places. Bronze 
railings are to be avoided, because these are 
subject to corrosion from ia sphere In 
phone booths, the wall covering should be of a 
material that is easily cleaned. Chair rails 
which are not installed, or which are installed 
at a wrong height from the floor, will result in 
damage to walls. In wintry climates, where 
snow removal is a problem, the exit areas 
should be underlaid with coils in order to melt 
the snow. One librarian wrote about a book- 
lift which is difficult to repair because its parts 
are so different from other book lifts. Another 
librarian spoke of the time wasted in removing 
glass from a bulletin board in which there are 
16 set screws. 

When speaking of maintenance, types of floor 
coverings come to mind. Librarians and archi- 
tects seem to be rather well in agreement on 
the wearing and other-qualities of rubber tile 
both in staff work rooms and in reading rooms. 
Some librarians feel that asphalt tile is not 
necessary to keep down dust in a multi-tier 
book stack, if the concrete floor is sealed in or 
painted. Others will argue that asphalt tile in 
the end is cheaper because it is easier to main- 
tain than a concrete floor. Some architects 
prefer cork floors because of their rich appear- 
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ance; however, it is my understanding that 
unless given careful attention, cork will dis- 
integrate much faster than rubber tile.. One 
librarian complained of a rough stone floor 
which could be cleaned only by sand blasting. 





Paul Ballance, Horace Moses, and Clarence Sher- 
man proudly discuss their new buildings. 


My respondents said nothing of windows, yet 
these remain a serious problem for librarians. 
On this subject I wish merely to raise a few 
questions. Are the large expenses of glass prac- 
tical which some architects delight in? Are 
casement windows satisfactory for libraries? Is 
the best all-around window for a library the 
double-hung type? 

Furniture and other equipment were next 
mentioned most frequently. Unfortunately, we 
have not yet been able to organize a session on 
the subject of furniture, with the result that 
each librarian must depend largely on what 
he can himself learn. A session on furniture, 
led by persons who are really expert in the field, 
would be of considerable aid to many librarians. 

We are witnessing a definite trend towards 
the use of a variety of chairs and tables. In 
doing so, it is important to keep in mind the 
loss in reader space which may result. In some 
libraries, chairs covered with plastic, leather 
and other fabrics are a prominent feature. If 
perishable fabrics are employed, maintenance 
becomes a problem. j 

Staff lockers, it appears, are likely to be too 
small, and the absence of sufficient mirrors and 
bulletin boards is a foregone conclusion. 

In one library the height of their chairs 
proved to be a surprise because the additional 
height which results when gliders are added 
was not taken into account. There is still a 
good deal of disagreement as to the proper 
height of counters, chairs and tables. 

Even experienced. librarians do not always 
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Overdue Finds 


In anything fit to be called by the name of reading, the process itself should be absorbing and 
voluptuous; we should gloat over a book, be rapt clean out of ourselves, and rise from the perusal, 
our mind filled with the busiest, kaleidoscopic dance of images, incapable of sleep or of con- 
tinuous thought. The words, if the book be eloquent, should run thenceforward in our ears like 
the noise of breakers, and the story, if it be a story, repeat itself in a thousand coloured pictures 
to the eye. A 
NEW YORK, CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 1887, p. 247 ROBERT Louis STEVENSON 
Submitted by: Maude M. E. Kersten, Reference Department, New York Public Library Memories and Portraits 


If I were a book I should like to live in a city library. Existence there might be more rigorous 
than in a comfortable private library, where one is dusted and blown upon, and one’s face is 
kept shiny, where one fills a place on a shelf and hides bare space. In a public library a book 
must expect to go upon expeditions into strange homes, among strange people, where it may be 
read with interest, or may furnish a seat for a child at supper, or may be used as a missile to sail 
at someone’s head. Yes, the life of a public library book may be more hazardous but it is more 
useful. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 1937, p. 76 A RusseLL L. Dicks 
Submitted by: Floda V. Smith, librarian, Union College Library, Lincoln 6, Neb. Meditations for the Sick 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a question submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to “Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


GRAFOREL 





EASY TO MAKE 
WITH NEW 3-D CORK LETTERS 


Make your own signs quickly and easily with smart new ready- 
gummed letters. Just moisten and stick in place. They hold 
securely. Can be used in natural cork or painted any color. 
Ideal for window display, exhibits, movie titles and advertisers. 
12 Type Faces to choose from! Sizes from % to 4 inches high. 
Buy in 100 or 300 letter assortments or just the letters you want. 


Write or phone for samples and catalog. 


GRACE LETTER COMPANY 


5 East 47th St., New York 17 
Murray Hill 8-2950 









1196 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Ill. 
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With teenager 
power the Boys and 
Girls Room leads 
the exodus from the 
old building. After 
four 90 degree 
turns and several 
grade landings, the 
book safari hits the 
street. 





Dr. John Vernon, cataloger, (1) and 
Roger Walcott, head librarian (r) go 
over the plans for the dedication of 
the new building. 


HE BIG SWITCH: Ferndal Public Library 


Mrs. Mary Mar- 
garet Young car- 2 
ries a_ bit of 

greenery to its 

new home. 





Under the direction of reference librarian, Mrs. Agnes Dentler, 
the young people help sort and shelve the books. 
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Ferndale (Michigan) Public Library 


Leonard Swan fastens a cover plate 
an adjustment is made by his assistani 
one of the bottom brackets. 





for steel stacks 
it's Hamilton. 













Absolutely new— 
Hamilton Compo Stacks 


Only Hamilton offers the Compo Stack, 

an entirely new type of book housing 
which utilizes a smooth operating drawer- 
type shelf in place of stationary shelves. 
This ingenious equipment greatly increases 
stack capacity and utility, makes possible 
enno new efficiencies in library opera- 
tion. Be sure to get further information 

on Hamilton Compo Stacks. 


Functional smartness— 


Hamilton Continuous 
Upright Stacks 


Hamilton Continuous Upright Stacks 

are used in many of the country’s finest 
libraries. All stack compartments ac- 
commodate shelves of various depths for 
greater flexibility. Simple, speedy vertical 
adjustment of shelves in 2" increments 
insures minimum space waste between 
shelves, maximum book storage. 

Closed ends enhance smart, modern 
appearance. 


High on utility— . 


Hamilton-Standard 
Stacks 


Hamilton-Standard Stacks owe their 
popularity to a number of unique. 
patented efficiency features. Shelf depth 
adjustments, and shelf height adjust- 
ments in 44" increments can be quickly 
and easily made. Shelves can be sloped, 
upward in lower rows, downward 

in upper rows, to facilitate title scanning. 
Rounded edges and closed ends 
eliminate abrasion hazards, create a 
smart, modern impression. 


Built by the world’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized professional equipment, Hamilton stacks reflect 
constant research and long experience 

with library requirements. No matter how baffling 

your space problems may seem—no matter 

what your plans for building or modernizing—you 

can find your answer in Hamilton book 

stacks. To get further information on any 

or all of these stacks, without any obligation 

whatsoever, write today to — 


ef ci  LLEOTL 
Manufacturing Company e Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


World’s largest manufacturers of professional equipment 
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| Guide to 
Library Equipment and Supplies 


This guide appears as a result of reader interest in the monthly column, "Goods and Gadgets.” 
Although the listings cannot pretend to be complete, it is hoped that the guide is sufficiently repre- 
sentative to be of general use. Suggestions for improving the guide, therefore, will be most welcome. 

Thanks are due Helen Geer, headquarters librarian, for her assistance in the preparation of the 
guide, and to the many suppliers who made their catalogs and listings available. | 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH , Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., 
Cleveland 17. ” 

ELLIOTT Addressing Machine Co., 143 Albany St., Cam- 
bridge 39, Mass. 

HEYER Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 

MASTER Addresser, 6500 W. Loke St., Minneapolis 16. 


Addressograph—addressing, name and data writing 
machines and supplies—Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 


ADHESIVES 


I Cellulose acetate tape 
2 Cloth tape 

3 Glue 

4 Paper tape 

5 Paste 

6 Plastic 

7 Adhesive remover 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34,° 


12 4 6 

DELKOTE, Inc., Wilmington 99, Del. and Berkeley, Cal. 6 

+ DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis, and New 
Haven 2, Conn, 1 2 3 4 5 6 

GANE Brothers & Lane, Ine., 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 

a se) 
GAYLORD Bros., Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
12 3 4 5 6 

LIBRARY Efficiency Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 11. 
123 4 5 6 ‘ 

LIQUICK-LEATHER, 132 Hawley St., Boston 10, 6 

MYSTIK Adhesive Products, 2635 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 
39. 2 

PROMOTION Products, 110 W. 40th Sf, New York 18. 7 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
23 5 6 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., St. Paul. 1 
5 6 

UNION Rubber & Asbestos Co., Trenton, NJ. 3 5 7 


23 4 


All-Brite—lighting fixtures—Fluorescent Fixtures of Cali- 
fornia, 3320 18th St., San Francisco, 


Ampex—sound recorder—Ampro Corp., 2835 N, Western 
Ave., Chicago 18, 


Apeco Autostat—photocopier—American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Co., 2849 N. Clark St., Chicago 14. 
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Assembly—iémm sound projector—Victor Animatograph 
Corp., Davenport, la. 


Autdograph-—sound recorder—Gray Audograph Corp., 620 
N. Michigan Blyd., Chicago 11. 


Automagie—card’ finding system—Wheeldex & -Simpla 
Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., Whife Plains, N.Y. 


Auto-Page—drive-up book return—Boardman Co., P.O. 
Box 1152, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Autostat—-photocopier—American 
Co., 2849 N. Clark St., Chicago 14. 


Balopticon—opaque projector—Bgusch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N.Y. 


Photocopy Equipment 


Best-Test—rubber cement—Union Rubber & Asbestos Co., 
Trenton, N.J. 


Bestine—-ryubber cement—Union Rubber & Asbestos Co., 
Trenton, N.J. 


` 


Bind~Art—liquid plastic adhesive—Bro-Dart Industries, 
Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34, 
Bind«X-—pressure sensitive label—Cel-U-Dex Corp., 1 


Main St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


BINDERIES - 


This list of library binderies has been certified by the 
Joint Committee of the ALA and the Library Binding In- 
stitute. . 

See also Pre-binders for firms which rebind used books 
and pre-bind new books. 


California 


Pacific Library Binding Co. 
770 E, Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 


Colorado 


Denver Book Binding Co. 
2223 Walton St., Denver 


Dieter Book Binding Co. 
1130 23rd St., Denver 


Connecticut 


Peck Bindery i 
P.O. Box 977, New Haven 
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Georgia 

National Library Bindery Co. of Ga. 
2395 Peachtree Rd. N.E., Atlanta 
Hlinois 


Book Shop Bindery 
306 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


Hertzberg-New Method, Inc. 
Vandalia Rd., Jacksonville 


Peoria Book Bindery 
106 S. Adams, Peoria 
indiana 


Heckman Bindery, Inc. 
North Manchester 


National Library Bindery Co. of Indiana 
546 S. Meridian St., indianapolis 
lowa 


Kolarik, Book Binding Co. 
3002 Madison St., Cedar Rapids 


Maryland 


Charles L. Elliott Co. A 
1907 Rosedale St., Baltimore 


Joseph Ruzicka 
606 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore 


Massachusetts: 


F. J. Barnard & Co. 
101 Mystic Ave., Medford 


Dura Book Binding Co. 
202 Elm St., Marlboro 


National Library Bindery Co. 
271 Park St., West Springfield 


J. S$. Wesby & Sons 
44 Portland St., Worcester . 


Missouri 


Banner Book Binding Co. 
2723 Ivanhoe Ave., St. Louis 


Reynolds Bindery 

~ 4400 East 24th St., Kansas City 
Nebraska 
Charles Elce & Son 
2626 N. 48th St., Lincoln 
New Jersey 
James Brown & Son 
191 Lembeck Ave., Jersey City 
New Mexico 
New Mexico Bookbinders 
2739 Campbell! Rd., Albuquerque 
New York 


Acme Bindery, Inc. 


Dess & Talan Co. 
219 East 144th St., New York 


Glick Bookbindery Co. 
21-16 43rd Ave., Long Island City N.Y. 


MacDonald & Maier, Inc. 
68 East 131st St., New York 


Mutual Library Bindery Co. 
P.O. Box 542, Syracuse 
Ridley’s Book Bindery 

104 Maple Ave., Ithaca 


Rochester Book Bindery 
165 St. Paul St., Rochester 


r 


North Carolina 


Joseph Ruzicka 
228 E. Market St., Greensboro 


Ohio 
Art Guild Bindery 
324 E. 9th St, Cincinnati 


George A. Flohr Co. 
809 Walnut Sh, Cincinnati 


General Book Binding Co. 
1766 E. 133d St., E. Cleveland 


Kalmbacher Book Binding Co. 
2830-131st., Toledo 


National Library Bindery Co. of Ohio 
1766 E. 133rd St., E. Cleveland 


George H. Sand Co. 
1902 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati 


Oklahoma 


Motter Book Binding Co. 
Box 767, Muskogee 


Pennsylvania 


Charles W. Fredd Co. 
849 Anthracite Ave., Kingston 


Library Bindery Co. of Pa., Inc. 
212 North 12th St., Philadelphia 


Savidge & Krimmel 
232 North 15th St., Philadelphia 


Texas 


Hill Book Bindery 
6519 N. Lamar Blvd. Austin 


Utah 


Hiller Book Binding Co. 
255 S., First West St., Salt Lake City 


Canada 


Harpell’s Press Co-Operative 
Gardenvale, P.Q. 


287 Washington St., Buffalo BINDERS -RARE BOOKS AND DOCUMENTS 


Albert Berger Co. b DONNELLEY, R. R. & Sons Co., 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 16. 
16 East 12th St., New York FRANCK, Peter, Gaylordsville, Conn. 

Chivers Book Binding Co. : GERLACH, Gerhard, 109 E. 31st St., New York City. 

33 Nassau Ave., Brooklyn HERTZBERG, Ernst and Son, 1751 Belmont Ave., Chicago. 
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BINDERS (PROTECTIVE) 
T Book 
2 Magazine 
3 Music 
. 4 Pamphlet 
5 Transparent 
6 Decorative inserts 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J. 
12 3 4 & 6 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, 
Haven 2, Conn. 1 2 4 5 
ELLIOTT, John M., Box 624, Chillicothe, Mo, 6 


pand Los Angeles 34. 


Wis., and New 


GAYLORD Bros., Syracuse 1, NY. and Stockton, Calif. 
123 4 5 . 

GREEN Industries, Marvalux Div., 47 Ann St., New York 38. 
2 4 

HUNTTING, H. R., Co., Inc. 29 Worthington St., Spring- 
field 3, Mass. 2 ‘ i 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 11. 


123 4 5 

MARADOR Corp., 1722 Glendale Blvd., 
12 4 5 

McBEE Co., Athens, Ohio. 1 

"REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 
2 4 

SUBSCRIPTION Service Co., 
Birmingham 11. 2 

TRANSPARENT Protection Co., 60 Park Place, Newark 2, 
NJ 2 5 

UNIVERSAL Bookbindery, Inc., 800 Block Ave., San ee 
8, Tex. 2 

VULCAN Service Co., Inc., 25 Taylor St, San Francisco 2. 
2 5 


Los Angeles 26. 


23 4 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


inc., 401 Tuscaloosa Ave., S.W., 


Book-Aid—cloth mending tape—Bro-Dart 
Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34. 


Industries, 


BOOK BINDING AND REPAIRING 
1 Adhesive mending tape 
2 Cloth ` 
3 Cleaners 
4 Equipment 
5 Lacquer and shellac 
6 Leather preservative 
7 Plastic adhesives 
8 Glue 3 
9 Binder’s Board 
ATHOL Manufacturing Co., 120 E. 41st St, 
2 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34. 
_1 2 4 5 6 7 8 
DAVEY Co., 164 Laidlaw Ave., Jersey City 6, N.J. 9 
DELKOTE, Inc., Wilmington 99, Del. and Berkeley, Cal. 
1.3 5 7 8 i 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Ine., Madison 1, Wis., 
Haven 2, Conn, 1 2 3 4 5 7 8 
DENNISON Manufacturing Co., 300 Howard St. 
ham, Mass. 1 2 
DENOYER-GEPPERT, 5235-5259 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40. 1 
GANE Brothers & Lane, Ine., 1335-45 W. Lake $t. 
cago 7. 1 2 4 8 
GAYLORD Brothers, Syracuse 4, N.Y., Stockton, Calif. 1 
23 465 7 8 


New York 17. 


and New 


, Framing- 


, Chi- 
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® SERVICE.. 
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ON 





RECORD HOLDERS 


preserve valuable records 





designed for libraries 


- On the shelf and on loan, your rec- 


ords get best protection from Demco 
Record Holders. Covers are sturdy 





gray pressboard, with round corners’ 


for extra wear. Backs are flat for easy 
lettering. Envelopes have side opening 
to prevent records from slipping out. 


all needed sizes 

Complete selection includes 7”, 10”, 
and 12” sizes for one to six records. 
LP and 45 holders have extra binding 
strip to mount original record jacket 
inside. Write for details and prices. 





aVICE... 


Look first in the Demco Catalog for the latest 


in library tools and techniques. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wis. New Haven 2, Conn. 


PS s ON'» THE © DOT SERVICE.. ° 


vv 


. ON © THE © Do 
. a 


" 3D1AaaS © 


ZDIAYES © LOG » 3HL èe NO’ 


* JDIAWIS © 10G e FHi. è NO 


* JD1AX3S © 100 e JHL è NO" 


00. J3Hl © NO’ 
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HOW’S YOUR SUPPLY 
OF THESE? 


A Check List of 
BRO-DART Products 


BIND-ART Liquid Plastic Adhesive 


For repair of damaged bind- 
ings and easy mending of other 
library materials, 


PLASTI-KLEER Book Covers and Bock 
„Jatkot Covers. 


gular” Type’ Book Jacket Covers 
tex’\(Adjustable), Book Jacket Covers 
d plock”Bo ot Covers 





To protect 
Spines, Entire a 

PLASTI-KLEER j 6 

For vertical, horizontal or ine ò 
of maguzines. K 
PLASTI-KLEER Transparent Pro! 
For plieture, maps, drawings! at. : 
PLASTI-KLEER Universal Covers 
Plastic covers for circulating periodicals, 
pamphlets, ete. ` 

JIFFY BOOK DISPLAYER 

For easy, attractive book displays. 

TAPES — FOR ALL USES: 

BOOK-AID TAPE 

For easy repair and reinforcing of battered 
books. 

PRESSURE SENSITIVE TAPES 


For invisible mending of torn pages, mount- 
ing and many other purposes, 


IMPRINTED TAPES 

For classifying books by reader interest. 
BOOK CARDS, CATALOG CARDS, 
MAGAZINE CARDS 

BOOK POCKETS, DATE SLIPS, CALL 
NUMBER LABELS. š 


SEE OUR 1954 CATALOG 
FOR FULL INFORMATION AND PRICES 





bro-dart 
INDUSTRIES 


HOLLISTON Mills, Norwood, Mass. 2 

INTERLAKEN -Mills, Fiskeville, R. 1. 2 

LETH-O-CREME Sales, 1170 Sheepshead Bay Rd., 
35. 6 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 34 W. 20th St., New York 11.’ 
123 45 6789 

LIQUICK-LEATHER, 32 Hawley St., Boston 10. 6 7 

MYSTIK Adhesive Products, 2635 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 
30. 1 

POTDEVIN Machine Co., 1221 38th St., Brooklyn 18. 4 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., St. Paul, 1 2 3 4 
5’ 6 7 8 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
12°3°465 7 8 1 

SMITH, Albert D., & Co., 40 Worth St, New York 13. 2 

SPECIAL Fabrics, Ine., Saylesville, R.. 2 


BOOK CONVEYORS 


GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 
REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Brooklyn 


‘VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank 


Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 


BOOK DEPOSITORY 


BOARDMAN Co., P.O. 1152, Oklahoma City, Okla. (Drive- 
up book return) 


BOOK EXHIBITS ` 

BOOK Fairs, Inc., Michigan City, Ind. 

CHILDREN'S Reading Service, 1078 St. 
Brooklyn 13. 

HUNTTING, H. R., Co., Inc., Springfield 3, Mass. 

McCLURG, A. C, & Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 

SCHOOL Book Bazaars, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


BOOK HOLDERS 


BOOKMASTER Co., First National Bank Bldg., Miami, Okla. 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34. 
DAME, Nathaniel, 19 Belmont, Cambridge 38. 

GAYLORD Brothers, Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 11. 


BOOK IMPORTERS 


BENTLEY, Robert, Co., 8 Ellery St., Cambridge 8. 
BERLANT Associates, 4917 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 16. 


John's Place, 


< BRITISH Book Centre, 122 E. 55th St., New York 22. 


GOTTSCHALK, Paul, 21 Pearl St., New York 4. 

JOHNSON, Walter J., 125 E. 23rd St., New York 10. 

LANGE, Maxwell, & Springer, Inc., 122 E. 55th St., New 
York 22. 

LIBRARIE de France, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 

PHIEBIG, Albert J., P.O. Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

STECHERT-HAFNER, 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. 

TUTTLE, Charles E., 28 S. Main St., Rutland, Vt. + 

WITTENBORN and Company, 38 E. 57th St., New York 22. 


BOOK JOBBERS 
(See Book Wholesalers) 


BOOK MARKING—EQUIPMENT 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34. 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


65 EAST ALPINE STREET »© NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
3327 Motor Avenue, Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc:, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 
GAYLORD Brothers, Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
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LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 11. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

TIME-SAVING Specialities, 2816 Dupont Ave. $., Minne- 
apolis 8. 


BOOKMOBILES 


1 Motorized 
2 Trailer type 
GERSTENSLAGER Co., Wooster, O. 1 
MORONEY, Thomas F., Co., Inc., 429 Boston Turnpike, 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 1 2 $ 
MOBILE-OFFICE, inc., 30 N, LaSalle St., Chicago: 2. 2 
UNIVERSAL Sales, Inc., Delaware, O. {Ford and Chevrolet) 
1 


Bookote—Book cover protector—Delkote, Inc., Wil- 
mington 99, Del. 
BOOK PLATES 


ANTIOCH Bookplate Co., Yellow Springs, O. 
GAYLORD Brothers, Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif, 
LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 


BOOK RENTAL 
McNAUGHTON'S, Altoona, Pa. 


BOOK REPAIRING 
(See Book Binding and Repairing) 


Book-Saver—plastic adhesive—Delkote, Inc., Wilming- 


ton 99, Del. . 
BOOK SHELVING t 

1 Wood * 

2 Steel 


3 Bracket-type i 
4 Freestanding 
5 Sliding 
6 Storage 
AMES, W.R., Co., 150 escent St., San Francisco 7. 2 3 
4 5 6 i 
ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 2 3 4 
.5 6 N 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Ço., 623 S, Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 1 4 


EDUCATORS Furniture and Supply Co., Ine., 5912 R St,” 


Sacramento. 1 4 

GAYLORD Brothers, Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
1 4 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 2 3 4 

HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis 2 3 
4 5 6 

HINES, Edward, Lumber Co., 2431 S. Wolcott Ave., Chicago 
8& 1 4 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 11. 
1 4 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 1 4 


REMINGTON RAND, tnc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


123 4 5 6 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., St. Paul. 1 ; 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia 22. 1 3 4 

SLYD-IN Products, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greensboro, N.C. 
13 4: 
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CHECK LIST OF 


BRO-DART 
PRODUCTS 


/ C] BRO-DART’S BOOK TRUCK 


A better book Truck for lessi Sloping 
shelves, angled for easy title reading. 


Rolls smoothly with a full load. Walnut. 


Stain of Natural Wood Finish. 


PHONO-JACKET PROTECTORS 


For protecting, reinforcing, classifying of 
LP Record Sleeves. Keeps them always 
new looking. 


BRO-DART’S BOOK REPAIR KIT 


For repairing and restoring old books 
easily and inexpensively. Includes: Bind- 
Art Liquid Plastic Adhesive, Book-Aid 
Tape, Mending Film Tape, Hinge Tape, 
Plasti-Lac Book Spray, Scissors . . . and 
a “How-To-Do-It” Booklet. 


OFFICE MACHINE PAD—"QUIET-GRIP" ` 


Non-Skid rubber covered pad grips ma- 
chine to desk, Absorbs machine clatter 
for a quieter office, 


PUNCH-REINFORCER-—"TARGET” 


For punching and reinforcing loose-leaf 
sheets in a single stroke! 


BOOK COVER DISPENSER BOXES 


For storing Book Covers by size, to keep 
them in perfect condition and handy for 
use. 


Note: Following names in this advertisement, 
‘and that on opposite page, are Trade Marks: 

“PLASTI-KLEER! =" BIND-ART“—""BOOK-AID” 

* PPLASTI-LAC” -m QUIET-GRIP””— TARGET” 


(bd bro-dart 
INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


6S EAST ALPINE STREEY e NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
3327 Motor Avenue, los Angeles 34, Calif. 








oS 


CORIO 


Is 
SPACE | 
- A PROBLEM 

| in your library? 


SORE 
OS 


ERRNO R 
BOS 


IDORA 


S 


2 
LOS 


The new AMES STOR-MOR* 
BOOK DRAWERS can double the 
capacity of your present book $ 


IA 


storage area. 


*Trade Mark 2 


 UWRAMES CO. P= 
; ; Established 1910 AMES) 
$ BOOKSTACK DIVISION 


150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 





S Representatives in Principal Cities i; 






3 FREESTANDING STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING e MULTI-TIER 
BOOKSTACK CONSTRUCTION + BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 








VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh. 2 3 4 5 6 

VULCAN Service Co., Inc., 25 Taylor St., San Francisco 2. 
2 4 6 


BOOK SHELVING—PARTITIONS 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

SLYD-IN Shelving, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greensboro, N.C. 


BOOK STACKS 


1 Freestanding 
2 Multi-tier 
AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 1 2 
ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 1 2 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 1 . 
GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 1 2 
HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 1 
REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
1 2 
VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh. 1 2 


BOOK STACKS—ACCESSORIES 


1 Book supports, plate 
2 Book supports, wire 
3 Card frame 
4 Index holder ° 
5 Shelf label holder 

AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco7, 1 2 
3 4 5 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 1 5 

GAYLORD Brothers, Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
1 5 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 1 2 3 4 5 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 11. 
1 5 : 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
12 3 4 5 n 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh. 1 3 4 5 

VULCAN Service Co., Inc., 25 Taylor St., San Francisco 2. 
1 


BOOK SUPPORTS 
(See Book Stacks——Accessories) 


BOOK TRUCKS 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. F 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 

GAYLORD Brothers, Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 11. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

ROLL-RITE Corp., 8th & Jefferson Sts., Oakland 7, Calif. 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., St. Paul. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia 22. 
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SUBSCRIPTION Service Co., 401 Tuscaloosa Ave., S.W., 
Birmingham 11, Ala. 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, 1112 First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22. 


VULCAN Service Co., Inc., 25 Taylor St., 


BOOK WEEK MATERIALS 


CHILDREN’S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., New York 19. 
LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 


BOOK WHOLESALERS 


Some of the following wholesalers and approximately 800 
independent magazine and paper-bound book wholesalers 
handle several of the leading lines of paper-bound books. 
AMERICAN News Co., 131 Varick St, N.Y. 13 {or your 

nearest branch). 

ASSOCIATED Libraries, Inc., 3622-24 Pearl St., Philadelphia. 
BAKER & Taylor Co., 1429 N. Broad St, Hillside, N.J. 
CHILDREN'S Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 

13. 

DAME, Nathaniel & Co., 19 Belmont St., Cambridge 38. 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington ó, 
D.C. 

GILL, J. K., Co., Portland 4, Ore. 

HUNTTING, H. R., Co., Springfield 3, Mass. 

IMPERIAL Book Co., 24 W. Rittenhouse St., Philadelphia 44. 

McCLURG, A. C., & Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 

PERSONAL Book Shop, 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 17. 

ROEMER, A. H., Co., Inc., 39 Maple St., Summit, N.J. 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 55 E. 6th St., St. Paul. 

SCHOLASTIC Book Service, 351 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10. 

SCHOOL Book Bazaars, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

VROMAN, A. C., Inc., 383 S. Pasadena Ave., Pasadena 2. 

WILCOX & Follett, 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 


Bound to Stay Bound—prebound books—New Method 
Book Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, H 


BOXES -PAMPHLET 

(See Files and Filing Equipment) 
BULLETIN BOARDS 

(See Display Panels) 


San Francisco 2. 


` 


C 


CABINETS, AUDIO-VISUAL 
(See Files and Filing Equipment) 


Cactus Cleanser—book cleaner—Demco Library Sup- 
plies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 
CARDS~—-CATALOG 


BRO-DART industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34. 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Conn, 


GAYLORD Brothers, Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. | 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 1. 
REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
WALKER Goulard Plehn Co., 450 Pearl St., New York 38. 


CARDS~—PRINTED . 

LIBRARY of Congress, Washington 15, D.C. 

MB NUBOOK Cards, P.O. Box 585, Oak Park, Ill. 

WILSON, H. W., Co., 950-72 University Ave., New York 
52. 
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Huntting for Library Books! ! 


© ADULT & JUVENILES 

® QUALITY BUCKRAM BINDING 

@ PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY BINDING 
© PUBLISHER'S TRADE BINDINGS 


ANY BOOK—ANY PUBLISHER— 
ANY BINDING 


Huntting is the only wholesaler ren- 
dering this complete service. 

Huntting’s Catalogs are noted for 
completeness and useful, attractive ar- 


rangement. 
If you are not already on our mailing 
list, send today for 


O STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG (6300 
titles 


O SPRING & FALL CATALOGS OF NEW 
JUVENILES 
o HONTTING'S MONTHLY LIST OF ADULT 


O If your buying system requires formal bids, 
please place us on your mailing list, 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. 
29 Worthington St. 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


50 Years Serving Libraries & Schools 
“Trade Mark Bro-Dart Industries . 


millions 
of W. G. P.'s 100%, Rag Library 
Catalog Cards have been in daily 





service for over fifteen years. 

High quality, low cost, precision, 
and prompt deliveries have made 
W. G. P.'s cards the favorite in so 


many libraries. 


Have you tried them? Would you 
> @ 


like samples and our price list? A post 
card or letter will receive our im- 


mediate attention. 


WALKER GOULARD PLEHN CO. 


450 PEANL STREET NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 





` 
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CarOvan—Chevrolet Bookmabiles—Universal Sales, Inc., 
Delaware, O, 


CARRELL DESKS 


AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 

MYRTLE DESK Co., High Point, N.C. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Ine, 1716 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia 22, 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, ine., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 


Challenger—plastic binders---Marador Corp., 1722 Glen- 
dale Blvd., Los Angeles 26. 
CHARGING MACHINES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., 
Cleveland 17. 

GAYLORD Brothers, Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 

INTERNATIONAL Business Machines Corp., 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, - 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 11, 

RECORDAK Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 19. 


Checker—wardrobe eguipment--Yogel-Peterson Co., 1121 
W. 37th St., Chicago 37. ` 


Checkorette--portable wardrobe equipment-—-Vogel-Peter- 
son Co., 1121 W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 


Classmate 4---16 mm sound projector—Victor Animato- 
graph Corp., Davenport, la. 

CLOCKS 
(See Time Systems) 


Cointypers—coin operated’ rental typewriters—Gramont 
Corp., 2756 Rowena Ave., Los Angeles 39.. 


Compo Stacks—stee! drawer stacks—Hamilton Manufactur- 
ing Co., Two Rivers, Wis, 


Conqueror—spirit duplicator-—Heyer Corp., 1850 5. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago 23. 


Constaft—portable dryprocessor—F. G. Ludwig, Inc., 30 
High St., Deep River, Conn, 


Contoura—photocopier—F. G. Ludwig, Inc., 30 High St., 
Deep River, Conn, 


Copyfix—photocopier—Remington Rand, Ine., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 


Copyflex—photocopier—Chas. Bruning & Co., Inc., 4700 
Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, 


Copy-rite—duplicating equipment and supplies—Wolber 
, Duplicator & Supply Co., 1201 W. Cortland St., Chicago 
TA. 


Copysette—carbon paper—-Demco Library Supplies, Madi- 
son 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


CRAYONS 
(See Marking Devices) 


CUTTER TABLES 
Huntting, H. R, Co., Inc., Springfield 3, Mass. 
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DECORATIVE INSERTS 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34. 
ELLIOTT, John M., Box 624, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Deluxe—magazine binders-—Bro-Dart Newark 


5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34, 


Industries, 


Demeote—plastic spray coating for books-—-Demco Library 
Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


Demco-Seal-—plastic mending tape—Demeo Library Sup- 
plies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


Dens!-Wood-—library furniture—Remington Rand, Ine., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


DEODORIZERS 

AMERICAN Dryer Corp., 1324 Locust St., Philadelphia 7. 

SPECIALTIES Division, General Manufacturing and Distrib- 
uting Co., Quincy, Mich. 


DEHUMIDIFIERS 

AQUA-SORB Corp., East Orange, N.J. 

CHRYSLER Airtemp Sales Corp., 125 West End Ave., New 
York, 

EBCO Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 

FRIGIDAIRE Division,’ General Motors, Detroit, Mich. 


DICTATING EQUIPMENT 


(See Sound Recorders) 


Dictorel—dictating transcribing machine—Pentron Industries, 
Inc., 664 N. Michigan Blyd., Chicago 11. 


Discabinets—phonogroph record files—Wallach & Associ- 
ates, 1532 Hillcrest Rd., Cleveland 18. 


DISPLAY CASES 
(See Exhibit Cases) 


DISPLAY PANELS 


DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Conn. 

DESIGN and Production, Inc., 1912 Duke St., Alexandria, 
Va. 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

GAYLORD Brothers, Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. ~ 

MULTIPLEX Display Fixtures Co., 910 N. 10th St., St. Louis. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., inc., 1716 N. Tenth St., Philo- 
delphia 22. 

SLYD-IN Products, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greensboro, N.C. 


DISPLAYS 
(See Promotional Materials) 


Dri-Stat—transfer-process photocopy equipment—Peerless 
Photo Products, Inc., Shoreham, L.I., N.Y. 


Dual-Rite—light and bold face typewriter—Remington 
Rand, Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT 
(See also Photocopying Equipment) 


T Direct 
2 Gelatine 
3 Mimeograph 
4 Planograph 
5 Spirit 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 
Cleveland 17. 1 4 ; 
DAVIDSON Manufacturing Corp., 1020 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 7. 1 4 
DICK, A. B., Co., 5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31. 1 2 
3 4 5 ; . 
HEYER Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 2 3 
‘5 
OLD TOWN Corp., 345 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17. 5 
PRINT-O-MATIC Co., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. 3 
REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
3 
REX-O-GRAPH, Inc., 7882 Hicks St., Milwaukee 14. 5 
ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., St. Paul 1. 1 2 5 
SPEED-O-PRINT Corp., 1801 W. Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13.: 
3 5 
SMITH-CORONA, Inc., 701 E. Washington St., Syracuse 1, 
NY. 5 
WOLBER Duplicator & Supply Co., 
Chicago 14. 5 


1200 Babbitt Rd., 


1201 Cortland St., 





CRS. What it does for YOU 


The CHILDREN’S READING SERVICE — 
Your Central Purchasing Source for books 
of all publishers and records of all manu- 
facturers. 

Our facilities enable schools to combine ALL pur- 
chases into ONE order for ONE shipment and ONE 


invoice and to thus obtain maximum quantity dis- 
count. C.R.S. also offers: 


o ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

(Kg. to Grade 9) 

Lists 1000 children’s books of more than 40 pub- 


lishers, arranged by topics and school grade 
levels. 


ə ANNOTATED LIST OF PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS (Kg. to Senior High School) 


Lists over 1200 carefully chosen recordings, ar- 
ranged by subject areas and grade groups. 


ə YOUNG FOLKS BOOK CLUB 


Offers each month a selection of books chosen by 
children for children——-at substantial savings on 
regular retail prices. 


e BOOK EXHIBITS 


Provide school personnel with an opportunity to 
inspect books before placing requisitions. 


Request Lists and Full Details 
About Our Services! 


CHILDREN’S READING SERVICE 
1078 St. John’s Place, Dept. AB, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 
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Dupligraph—duplicating equipment—Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 

Duratex—book pockets—Library Efficiency Corp., 36 W. 
20th St., New York 11. 


Durostock—guide cards—Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse 4, 
N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 


Ekotapo—sound recording tape—Webster-Chicago Corp., 
5610 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39. 

Electri-conomy—electric — typewriter—Remington 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

EXHIBIT CASES 

GENERAL Fireproofting Co., Youngstown, O. 

MICHAELS Art Bronze Co., 231-243 Court Ave., Covington, 
Ky. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia 22. 

F 


Fibredex—filing equipment—Hollinger Corp., 3834 South 

Four Mile Run Dr., Arlington 6, Va. 
FILES AND FILING EQUIPMENT 

1 Wood 

2 Steel 

3 Card 

4 Envelope 

5 Film 

6 Map 
7 Microfilm 
8 Newspaper 
9 
10 
11 
12 


Rand, 


Pamphlet 
Periodical 
Recording Reel 
Record 
13 Rotary Card 
14 Vertical + 
-15 Visible 
ADLER Metal Products Corp., 3850 Laclede Ave., St., Louis 
8 2 14 f 
APEX Paper Box Co., 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10. 9 
ART Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 2 8 14 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34. 
12 
BRUMBERGER Sales Corp., 34 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn. 
2 5 7 11 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 2 14 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Con. 1 2 3 4 8 Y 10 12 15 
DIEBOLD, inc., 818 Mulberry Rd., S. E., Canton 2, O. 
2 7 14 
FORMAN, O. J., Co., Monmouth, Il. 2 14 
GAYLORD Brothers, Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
13 4 5 7 9 10 72 
GLOBE-WERNICKE Co. Cincinnati 12. 
10 12 13 14 #15 
GOLDE Manvfacturing Co., 4888 N. Clark St., Chicago 40. 
2 85 
HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
6 8 


23 6 8 9 


2 5 
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HOLLINGER Corp., 3834 South Four Mile Run Dr., Arlington 
6, Va. 9 

KROECK Paper Box Co,, 1701 W. Superior St., Chicago 22. 
9 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 11. 
12 3 4 8 9 10 14 

MAGAFILE Company, 2234 „Eugenia St, St, Louis 3. 9 
10 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 1 
14 

NATIONAL Metal Edge Box Co., Callowhill at 12th St, 
Philadelphia 23. 9 

NEUMADE Products Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
2 5 7 

PRECISION Equipment Co., 3710 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chi- 
cago 41. 13 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 11 12 
13 14 15 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St, Phila- 
delphia 22. 1 2 3 12 14 

SLYD-IN Products, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greensboro, N.C. 
1 9 10 12 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank 
Bidg., Pittsburgh. 2 14 

WALLACH & Associates, 1532 Hillcrest Rd., Cleveland 18. 
2 #11 #12 

WHEELDEX & Simpla Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White 
Plains, N.Y. 13 15 


3 6 8 10 


Film-A-Record—photocopier—Remington Rand, Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New Yark 10. 


saylbuck 


The Outstanding . 
Library Binding 





Buckram 


(impregnated, of course) 
° 
Used by 
Leading Library 


Binders Everywhere 
° 
Manufactured by 


Special Fabrics, Inc. 
SAYLESVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 
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Filmosaund-—-sound equipment—Bell & Howell Co., 7100 
McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. 


FILMS 


1 Accessories 
2 Distributors 
3 Motion Picture 
4 Slide 
5 Strip 

AVALON Daggett Productions, 441 
Angeles 36. 3 

BAILEY Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 3 5 

BOWMAR, Stanley, Co., 513 W. 166th St, New York 32. 
5 

BRANDON Films, Ine., 200 W. 57th St, New York 19. 
2 3 

BRUMBERGER Sales Corp., 34 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn. 
Tes i; 

CHILDREN’S Reading Service, 1078 St. John's Place, Brook- 
lyn 13. 5 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1702 K St., N.W., Washington, 


N. Orange Dr., Los 


DC 4 5 š 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Hl. 3 4 5 


GOLDE Manufacturing Co., 4888 N. Clark St., Chicago 40. 
1 4 

IDEAL Pictures Corp., 58 E. South Water St., Chicago, 1. 
2 

INTERNATIONAL Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4. 2 

JAM Handy Orgn., 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 2 
3 4 5 

McGRAW-HILL Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
3 4 5 i s 

MODERN Talking Picture Service, Inc., 140 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11. 2 

NATIONAL Picture Slides, Ine., 134 W. 32nd St., New 
York l. 4 

NEUMADE Products Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
1 

PRESTOSEAL Manufacturing Corp., 27-37% 33rd St., Long 
Island City 1, N.Y. 1 

PRINCETON Film Center, Ine., Princeton, N.J. 3 

SOCIETY for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chi- 
cago 14. 3 4 5 

TIME-SAVING Specialties, 2816 Dupont Ave, South, Minne- 
apolis 8. 1 

UNITED World Films, 605 W. Washington St., Chicago 7. 
2 

YOUNG America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 
3 4 


FINE COMPUTER 


GAYLORD Brothers, Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
HIRSHBERG, H. S., P.O. Box 715, Winter Park, Fla. 


Finger-Flite—electric typewriter—Underwood Corp., One 
Park Ave., New York 16. 


FIRE PROOF EQUIPMENT 
REMINGTON RAND, Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


FLAGS 
ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., St. Paul 1. 


ALA BULLETIN 


Fleetwood-—color slide projector—Brumberger Sales Corp., 
34 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn 32. 


Flexoline—visible files—Acme Visible Records, inc., 122 5. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. i 


Flo«film—microfilm and photocopying film—Diebold, Inc., 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Forman Files—newspaper files—O. J. Forman Co., Mon- 
mouth, IH 


Foto-flo-—-photocopier—Haloid Co., 2-20 Haloid, Rochester _ 


3, N.Y. ` 


Free-fo—lndia ink pen—Time-Saving Specialties, 2816 
Dupont Ave., South, Minneapolis 8. 


FURNITURE 


1 Wood 
2 Steel 
3 Library 
4 Office 
5 Sound 

ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 2 3 4 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 1 2 3 4 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, 
Haven 2, Conn. 2 3 : 

EDUCATORS Furniture and Supply Co., Inc., 5912 R St, 
Sacramento, Calif. 1 2 3 4 

GAYLORD Brothers, Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
1 3 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 2 3 4 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 11. 
1 3 

LYON Metal Products, 1334 Madison Ave., Aurora, Ill. 2 
4 ; 

MILLER, Herman, Furniture Co., 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 
13 4 

MP Engineering Co., Fairfield 3, Conn. 5 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 1 3 4 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
12 3 4 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., St. Paul 1. 1 2 3 
4 5 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., inc, 1716 N, Tenth St, Phila- 
delphia 22, 1 2 3 4 


G 


Gaylo--adhesive—Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse 4, N.Y. and 
Stockton, Calif, 


Wis., and New 


Gibson Girl—cutter-splicer for magnetic recording tape— 
Yale Industries Corp., 82 251st Sh, Bellerose 26, N.Y. 


Guth Lite—lighting fixtures—Guth, Edwin F., Co., 2615 
Washington, St. Louis 3. 


GLOBES 
(See Maps and Globes) 


Grate Lite—lighting fixtures—Guth, Edwin F., Co., 2615 
Washington, St. Louis 3. 
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Halleraf?—display letters—Becker Sign Supply Co., 319 
N. Paca St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


HAND CLEANERS 


KELLY Products Co., 813 W. Cedar St., Compton, Calif. 
(Steno-Creme) 


HAND DRYERS 
AMERICAN Dryer Corp., 1324 Locust St., Philadelphia 7. 


Hol-dex—pressure sensilive label holder-—Cel-U-Dex Corp., 
1 Main St., Brooklyn 1. 


INTERCOMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 

BRUMBERGER Sales Corp., 34 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn 32. 

PENTRON Industries, Inc., 664 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
1. 

TALK-A-PHONE Co., 1512 S. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 23. 

VOCALINE Company of America, Inc., Old Saybrook, 
Conn. 


Jiffy—book displayer—Bro-Dart Industries, Newark 5, N.J. 
and Los Angeles 34. 


JOBBERS 
(See Book Jobbers) . 


K 


Kardex-—visible files—Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. 


Keysort—sorting devices—McBee Company, 295 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 


Klenz»aire—deodorizer—Specialities Division, |General 
Manufacturing & Distribution Co., Quincy, Mich. 


LABELING MACHINES - 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., 
Cleveland 17. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 34. 

POTDEVIN Machine Co., 1221 38th St., Brooklyn 18. 


LABELS 


T Pressure sensitive 
2 Gummed 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 34. 
1 2. 

CEL-U-DEX Corp., 1 Main St., Brooklyn 1. 1 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Conn, 2 

DENNISON Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass. 1 2 

EVEREADY Label Co., 357 Cortlandt St., Belleville 9, N.J. 
2 ‘ 

GAYLORD Brothers, Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
2 


e85 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 11. 


2 a 
S l U R G | S REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
2 


ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., St. Paul-1. 1 2 
HAS THE ANSWER FOR 


LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34. 
LETH-O-CREME Sales, 1170 Sheepshead Bay Rd., Brooklyn 35. 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 36 W. 20th St, New York 11. 
LIQUICK-LEATHER, 32 Hawley St., Boston 10. 


Lefco—library supplies—Library Efficiency Corp., 36 W. 
20th St., New York 11. 


Leth-O-Creme—leather preservative-—Leth-O-Creme Sales 
1170 Sheepshead Bay Rd., Brooklyn 35. i ` 


LETTERS -DISPLAY ` 
1 (See also Promotional Materials) 


BOOKMOBILE PUBLICITY 1 Cerone 
` 2 Flat 
at County Fairs 3 Gummed 
4 Plastic 
5 Plastic-Ceramic 
SEND FOR NEW FOLDER BY STURGIS 6 Three-Dimensional 


BECKER Sign Supply Co., 319 N. Paca St., Baltimore 1, 
Md 2 3 T 
LIBRARY PRODUCTS, INC. DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
i d Haven 2, Conn. (Agents for Mitten Letfers) 1 3 6 
Box 552 Sturgis, Mich. DENNISON Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass. 3 
. EMBOSOGRAF Cofporation of America, 38-44 W. 21st St., 
New York 10. 2 
GRACE Letter Co., 5 E. 47th St, New York 17. 6 
HERNARD Manufacturing Co., Inc., 932 Old Nepperhan 
Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 5 6 
MITTEN'S Display Letters, 2 W. 46th St,, New York 19 and 
Redlands, Calif. 1 6 ` 
LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Ince., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 4 6 
TABLET & Ticket Co., 1021 W. Adams $t., Chicago 7. 3 





Library Bureau-—library equipment—Remington Rand, 
Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


The following firms offer complete lines of library supplies. 
Catalogs may be obtained by writing to the supplier. 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34. 

. DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 

2, Conn. ` 
GAYLORD Brothers, Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., 

New York 10. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 11. 
ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., St. Paul 1. 


Libri-Pasters—promotional posters—Haddon Wood Ivins, 
56 Earl St., Newark 5. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


1 Fluorescent 
2 Reading Room 





Write for information 3 Stack 
MARADOR CORPORATION APPLETON Electric Co., 4600 Belle Plaine Rd., Chicago 41. 
1722 Glendale Blvd. Los Angeles 26 2 3 
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TILTED 
a Ke 


Guide headings at 45° angte 
easily read at a glance —~ no 
stooping, no squinting. 


mar the catalog cards. 





0 


As your present straight guides become 
dog-eared or illegible, replace them gradually 
with Tilted Tab Guides, These modern, easier- 
to-read guides are made of transparent acetate 
tabs firmly attached to heavy, durable Press- 
board. There are no metal eyelets to scratch or 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. © 


For Easy Reading 


Replace worn catalog guides with 
popular Gaylord TILTED TAB GUIDES 








tnereasing use of Tilted Tab Guides in 
libraries during last 7 years, 


Tilted Tab Guides are half cut, for left, right and center positions —- may be 
purchased as you need them. Sets of Printed Headings to fit guides also available. 
Send for free folder giving complete description and prices. 





STOCKTON, CALIF. 





FLUORESCENT Fixtures of California, 3320 18th St., San 
Francisco 10. 1 2 3 y . 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12, 3 , 

GUTH, Edwin F., Co., 2615 Washington, St. Louis 3. 1 
2 3 Taa 

HOLOPHANE Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. 1 
2 3 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
3 

SOLAR Light Manufacturing Co., 1357 S. Jefferson St, 
Chicago 7. 1 2 f 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 3 


Liquick-Leather—leather preservative—Liquick-Leather, 32 


Hawley St., Boston 10. 
LOCKERS 


PRECISION Equipment Co., 3710 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chi- 


cago 4), 
ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., St. Paul 1. 
VOGEL-PETERSON Co., 1121 W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 


Long-life—borrowers’ cards—-Demco Library Supplies, 
Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


M 


MAGAZINE DISPLAY SHELVING 


AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St, San Francisco 7. 
BRUNSWICK-Balke-Collender Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 
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DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison, Wis. 

GAYLORD Bros., Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 

GLOBE-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12. 

HALVERSON Specialty Sales, 1221 W. Chestnut St., Chicago 
22. ‘ 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 11. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

REMINGTON RAND, Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia 22. 

VULCAN Service Co., Inc., 25 Taylor St., San Francisco 2 


MAGAZINE PROTECTIVE COVERS 
(See Binders Protective) 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES 


BENTLEY, Robert, Inc., B Ellery St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
FAXON, F. W., Co., Inc., 83 Francis St., Boston 15. 
LANGE, Maxwell & Springer, Inc., 122 E. 55th St, New 
York 22. 
LIBRARIE de France, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 
MacGREGOR Magazine Agency, Mount Morris, I. 
MAYFAIR Agency, 32 N. Van Brunt St, Englewood, N.J. 
MOORE-Cottrell Subscription Agencies, Ine., North 
Cohocton, N.Y. 
PHIEBIG, Albert, P.O, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 
STECHERT-Hafner, Ine., 31 E. 10th St, New York 3. 
SUBSCRIPTION Service Co., 401 Tuscaloosa Ave., S.W. 
Birmingham 11. 
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MAGAZINES—-BACK NUMBERS 
ABRAHAM'S Magazine Service, 56 E, 13th St., New York 3. 
BLISS, P. & H., Middletown, Conn, 
CANNER, J. S., & Co., 46 Millmont St., Boston 19. 
FAXON, F. W. Co., Inc., 83 Francis St., Boston 15. 
JOHNSON, Walter J., 125 E. 23rd St., New York 10. 
KRAUS Periodicals, Inc., 16 E. 46th St., New York 17. 
STECHERT-Hafner, Inc., 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. 
WILSON, H. W., Co., 958 University Ave., New York. 
ZEITLIN & Ver Brugge, 815 N. LaCienega Blvd., Los Angeles 
46. 


Magic-Lite—lighting fixtures—Guth, Edwin F., Co., 2615 
Washington, St. Lovis 3. 


Magic-Mend—plastic adhesive—Gaylord Bros., Ine., Syra- 
cuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 


Magnesound—magnetic sound attachment for film pro- 
jectors—Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, lowa. 


MAILING BAGS 
JIFFY Mfg. Co., 360 Florence Ave., Hillside, N.J. 


MAPS AND GLOBES 

AMERICAN Map Co., 16 E. 42nd St., New York 36. 

BOWKER, R. R., Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 36. 

CRAM, George F., Co., Inc., 730 E. Washington St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

DENOYER-GEPPERT Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

HAGSTROM Co., 311 Broadway, New York 7. 

HAMMOND, C. 5., & Co., Maplewood, N.Y. 

NYSTROM, A. J., & Co., 3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 10. 

RAND McNALLY. & Co., Box 7600, Chicago 80. 

REPLOGLE Globes, Inc., 315 N. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12. 

WEBER COSTELLO Co., Chicago Heights, IH. 


MARGIN GLUERS 


GANE Bros. & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 7. 
POTDEVIN Machine Co., 1221 38th St., Brooklyn 18. 


MARGINAL PUNCHED CARDS 
(See Sorting) 


Mark-Aid—marking board—Bro-Dart Industries, 66 E. 


Alpine St., Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 34. 


Marvalux—protective binders—Green Industries, Marvalux 
Div., 47 Ann St., New York 38. 


MARKING DEVICES 
TIME-SAVING Specialties, 2816 Dupont Ave., South, Minne- 
apolis 8. 


Meyers—roller backer (binding)—-Gane Bros. & Lane, Ine., 
1335-45 W. Lake Sf., Chicago 7. 


MICROPRINT READERS 

CANNER, J. S. & Co., Ine., 46 Millmont St., Boston 19. 
DIEBOLD, INC., Norwalk, Conn. 

MICROCARD Corp., LaCrosse, Wis. 

MICROLEX CORP., 1 Graves .St., Rochester, 14, N.Y. 
READEX Microprint Corp., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
RECORDAK CORP., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


. 
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REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
UNIVERSITY Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 7 
VIEWLEX, Ine., 35-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island City, N.Y. 


MICROCARDS 

MICROCARD Foundation, Middletown, Conn. 

TECHNICAL Microcard Publishing Corp., 112 Liberty St., 
New York 6. 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 

AMERICAN Optical Co., Buffalo 15, N.Y. 

CANNER, J. S., & Co., 44 Millmont Ave., Boston 19. 

DIEBOLD, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 

EASTMAN Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 

FEDERAL Mfg. & Engineering Corp., 213 Steuben St., Brook- 
lyn 5. 

GRAFLEX, Inc., Rochester 8, N.Y. 

GRAPHIC Microfilm Corp., 112 Liberty St., New York 6. 

GRISCOMBE Corp., 50 Beekman St., New York 7. 

MICRO-PHOTO, Inc., 4614 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 3. 

MIGEL Dist. Co., 118 E. 25th St., New York 10. 

NEUMADE Products Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

PRESTOSEAL Mfg. Corp., 37-27 33rd St., Long Island City, 
N.Y. 

READEX Microprint Corp., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 

RECORDAK Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 

REMINGTON RAND, inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

UNIVERSITY Microfilms, 313 No. First St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

WHEELDEX & Simpla Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White 
Plains, N.Y. 


MICROFILM SERVICES 


MICRO Photo, Inc., 4614 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 3. 
NRECORDAK Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
"REMINGTON RAND, Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

UNIVERSITY Microfilms, 313 No. First St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MICROPRINT BOOKS AND EQUIPMENT 


CANNER, J. $., & Co., 46 Millmont Ave., Boston 19. ° 
PROJECTED Books, Ine., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
READEX Microprint Corp., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 


Mid Century—library furniture—Myrtle Desk Co., High 
Point, N.C. 


Mitten Letters—display letters—Mitten's Display Letters, 
2 W. 46th St., New York 19, and Redlands, Calif. (Also 
distributed by Demco Library Supplies, Inc., Madison, Wis. 
and New Haven 2, Conn.) 


MOTION PICTURES 
(See Films) 


Multigraph—duplicating machines and supplies—Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 


Multilith—office duplicating process—Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 


MUSEUM CASES 
(See Exhibit Cases) 


MUSIC BINDERS 
(See Binders (Protective) ) 
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MUSIC WHOLESALERS 

FISCHER, Carl, Inc., 165 W. 57th St., 
306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

MARSH, Albert, Co., 147 W. 48th St., New York 36. 

SCHIRMER, G., 3 E. 43rd St., New York 17. 


New York 19, and 


Mystik-—cloth tape—Mystik Adhesive Products, 2635 N. 
Kildare Ave., Chicago 39. 


New Life—library furniture—John E. Sjostrom Co., 1716 
N. Tenth, Philadelphia 22. 


` 


NEWSPAPER DISPLAY RACKS 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES, Madison 1, 
Haven 2, Conn. 

AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 11. 

_ MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., & Co., 1716 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia 
22, 

VULCAN Service Co., ine: ., 25 Taylor St., 


Wis., and New 


San Francisco 2. 


NEWSPAPER SHELVING 


AMES, W. R., Coa 150 Hooper St., 
GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 36 W. 20th St., 
MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 
REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
SJOSTROM, John E., Co., 1716 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia 
22, 
VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 


San Francisco 7. 


New York 11. 


Non-Skid-——book supports—Gaylord Bros., Syracuse 4, N.Y. 
and Stockton, Calif. 


Norbond—-plastic adhesive~-Demeo Library Supplies, Madi- 
son 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


NUMBERING MACHINES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-Multigraph Corp., 
Cleveland 17. 

BATES Mfg., Inc., 18 Central Ave., Orange, NJ. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis. and New Haven 
2, Conn. 

FORCE, William A., & Co., Inc., 216 Nichols Ave: u Brook- 
lyn 8. 

GAYLORD Bros., Syracuse 4, N.Y. and Stockton, Calif. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 11. 


Office-riter—typewriter—Remington 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, 


1200 Babbitt Rd., 


Rand, finc, 315 


Office Valet—coat rack—Vogel-Peterson Co., 1121 W. 
37th St., Chicago 9. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


{Also see directories of the Antiquarian Book- 
sellers Association of America.) 
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ARGOSY Book Stores, 114 E. 59th St., New York 22. 

AUDUBON Book Service, 415 Lincoln Ave., Brooklyn 8. 

BAKER & Brooks, Inc., 3 W. 46th St., New York 19. 

BARNES & Noble, 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 

CANNER, J. S., & Co., Inc., 46 Millmont St., Boston 19. 

CENTRAL Book Store, 36 S. Clark St., Chicago 3. 

DAUBER & Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 

DAWSON'S Bookshop, 550 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles. 

FRIEDMAN, Ira J., 215 Main St., Port Washington, N.Y. 

HUNTTING, H. R., Co., Springfield 3, Mass. 

LANGE, Maxwell & Springer, inc., 122 E. 55th St, 
York 22. i 

LEVINSON, Harry, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

PHIEBIG, Albert J., P.O. Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

PICKWICK Bookshop, Hollywood, Calif. 

STECHERT-Hafner, Ine., 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. 

WILCOX & Follett Co., 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 

WREDEN, William P., 405 Kipling St., Palo Alto, Calif. 

ZEITLIN and Ver Brugge, 815 N. LaCienega, Los Angeles 46. 


New 


Ozalid—photocopier--General Aniline & Film Corp., 60 
Ansco Rd., Johnson City, N.Y. 


P 


PK—economy binding—H. R. Huntting Co., lnc., Spring- 
field 3, Mass. 


PAMPHLET WHOLESALERS 


WILLIAM-Frederick Press, 313 W. 35th St, New York 1. 


PAPER CUTTERS 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Conn. 

GANE Bros. & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 We Lake St., Chicago 7. 

GAYLORD Bros., Syracuse 4, N.Y. and Stockton, Calif. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 11. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

ZEUS, Inc., P.O. Box 177, Sausalito, Calif, 


Paragon Bindings—prebound books—Don R. Phillips, 


Vandalia, Mich, 


Paramouni—catalog cards—Demco Library Supplies, Inc., 
Madison 1, Wis. and New Haven 2, Conn. 


Peer Lite—lighting fixtures—Guth, Edwin F., Co., 2615 


Washington, St. Louis 3. 
Peg-Board—display panel—{See Display Panels) 


Penny Pincher-—plastic binders—Marador Gorp: 1722 


Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26. 


PENS- 
{See Marking Devices) 


Permafilm—cellulose acetate adhesive for book repair- 
ing—Denoyer-Geppert, 5235-59 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40. 


Phono-Gard—record player with tamper-proof canopy— 
Grayline Engineering Co., 12233 Avenue ©, Chicago 33. 


Phono-Jacket—plastic record protector—Bro-Dart In- 
dustries, Inc., Newark 5, N.J, and Los Angeles 34. 
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Phofocharger—charging machine—Remington Rand, Ine., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


PHOTOCOPYING EQUIPMENT 


1 Dry Process 
2 Wet Process 
3 Portable 
AMERICAN Photocopy Equipment Co., 2849 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 14. 2 3 
BRUNING Co., 102 Reade St., New York. 2 
COPY-Craft, Inc., 105 Chambers St., New York. 2 3 
DIEBOLD, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 2 
GENERAL Photo Products Co., 
Chatham, N.. 1 2 3 
HALOID Co., 2-20 Haloid, Rochester 3, N.Y. 2 
LUDWIG, F. G., Inc., Deep River, Conn. 1 2 3 
OZALID Div., General Aniline & Film Corp., Johnson City, 
N.Y. 2 
PEERLESS Photo Products, Inc., Shoreham, L.l., N.Y. 12. 
PHOTOSTAT Corp., 303 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 1 
REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
2 3 


Photorapid—photocopier—Copy-Craft, Inc., 105 Chambers 
St., New York. 


Inc., 15 Summit Ave., 


PictoTapes—pressure sensitive tapes—Chart-Pak, Inc., 104 
Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


PICTURE COLLECTIONS 
FIDELER Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


PICTURE FRAMES, ADJUSTABLE 


BRAQUETTE, INC., 17 Franklin St., Lee, Mass. 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, N.Y. and Stockton, Calif. 


Plastl-Kleer—book jacket covers—Bro-Dart Industries, Inc., 
Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 34. 


Plastic-Lac—plastic coating for books—Bro-Dart In- 
dustries, Inc., Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 34. 


PlastI-thene—plastic adhesive—Bro-Dart Industries, Inc., 
Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 34. 


Pleger—book back gluer and roller backer—Gane Bros. 
& Lane, 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 7. ` 


Pluperfect—catalog cards—Demco Library Supplies Madi- 
son 1, Wis. and New Haven 2, Conn. 


POSTERS 
(See Promotional Materials) 


Postmaster —addressing machine—Master Addresser Co., 
6500 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 16. 


PREBOUND BOOKS 


ASSOCIATED Libraries, Inc., 3622 Pear! St., Philadelphia 4. 
GARDNER, Charles M., & Co., 1918 Boulevard Ave., 
Scranton 9. $ 

HUNTTING, H. R., Springfield 3, Mass. 

IMPERIAL Book Co., 24 W. Rittenhouse St., Philadelphia. 

LEIBEL, Carl J., 5639 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 38. 

LIBRARY BINDING Co. of Pennsylvania, Inc., 212 N. 12th 
St., Philadelphia 7. 

NATIONAL Binding Co. of Georgia, 2397 Peachtree St., 
N.W., Atlanta 5. 
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LIBRARIANS 


who have compared all 


Library Binding Values, 


Prefer 
“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 


Books for Young People 


Catalogs and Lists on Request 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 


OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN 
and BIBLIOGRAPHY 


of U.S. Government Publications and 
Other Pamphlets on Jobs, 
by Wilma Bennett, author of Student Library Assistant. 
Labels are printed in red for the 223 fields 
of work, and in blue for the 483 cross refer- 
ences. 
Use on any size folders. 
COMPLETE ° EASY TO FILE 
e EASY TO FIND 
$7.50 postpaid Without labels $3.00 
STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Box 252, Terre Haute, Indlana 





NEW METHOD Book Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, III. 
PHILLIPS, Don, Vandalia, Mich. 
RUZICKA, Joseph, 606 N. Eutaw, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Presto-Splicer—film splicer—Prestoseal Mfg. Corp., 27-37 
33rd St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Proce!—mimeograph stencils—Remington Rand, Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


PROJECTION ROOM SHADES 


BECKLEY-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16. 
DRAPER, L. O., Shade Co., Spiceland, Ind. 


PROJECTION SCREENS 
BELL & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. 
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Make your own photo copies from BOOKS in seconds! 


with an EXACT-PHOTE-COPY 
DRY PROCESS MACHINE 


You do not damage or remove pages 

So simple to operate, anyone can do it 

You get exact, error-free copies on any 
weight paper 

You can make 2-sided copies on our duplex. 
paper , . 

Copies come out dry, ready for instant use 

Copy anything typed, printed, written or 








drawn 
There’s a model for every need 
priced as low as. . 


conjunction with our Victory Model printer, 


_ $75-00 
EXACT-PHOTE-COPY PEA operated dry 


processing unit is illustrated. Available in 12” and 18” 
‘sizes, 110V AC, in handsome grey vinyl exterior. Used in 





Made In U.S.A. 
FULLY GUARANTEED! 


Write for FREE Catalog 
and Price List Today 


We have America's largest stock of paper, chemicals and supplies .. . 


GENERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS CO., 


INC. 


Manufacturers of dry and wet process photo copy equipment ` 


15 SUMMIT AVENUE 


DA-LITE Screen Co., 2735 N. Pulaski Rd:, Chicago 39. 


EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, 


D.C. 
KNOX Mfg. Co., Franklin Park, Hl. 
RADIANT Mfg. Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago. 
RAVEN Screen Corp., 124 E. 124th St., New York 35. 
ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Projector-Mat—continvous slide projector—Brumberger 
Sales Corp., 34 34th St., Brooklyn 32. 


PROJECTORS 
1 Ceiling 
2 Filmstrip 
3 Equipment 
4 Opaque 
5, Overhead 
6 16 mm 
7 Slide 

AMERICAN Optical Co., Buffalo 15, N.Y. 
7 

AMPRO Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18. 

1/6 7 

ARGUS, Inc., Fourth & Williams St, 
2 3 7. 

AUDIO-MASTER Corp., 341 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
2 7 

BAUSCH & LOMB Optical Co., 
2, N.Y. 2 3 4 5 7 

BELL & Howell Co., 
3 3 6 7 


23 4 5 
2 3 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


635 St. Paul St., Rochester 


r 
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Established 1941 


EASTMAN Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 


7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, 2 


CHATHAM, N.J. 





BESELER, Charles, Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N.. 3 
4 5 

BRUMBERGER Sales Corp., 34 34th St., Brooklyn 32. 3 7 

DE VRY Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14. 2 
3 6 7 

23 6 7 


EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, 


DC.. 2 4 7 

GOLDE Mfg. Co., 4888 N. Clark St., Chicago 40. 2 3 
6 7 

KEYSTONE View Co., Meadville, Pa. 3 5 


NATCO, 4401 W. North Ave., Chicago 39 3 6 

NEUMADE Products Corp., 332 W. 42nd St., New York. 3 

PROJECTED Books, Inc., 313 No. First St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
1 

READEX Microprint Corp., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 4 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
3 A 

SOCIETY for Visval Education Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14. 2 3 ‘7 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., St Paul 1. 1 
45 67 

THREE Dimension Co., 4555 W. Addison St, 
23 7 

VICTOR Animatograph Corp., Davenport, la. 2 3 6 
7 

VICTORLITE Industries, 5350 Second Ave., Los Angeles 43. 
3 5 

VIEWLEX, 35-01 Queens Blvd., 
2 


2 3 


Chicago 14. 


Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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PROMOTIONAL MATERIALS 


1 Accessories 
2 Book Plates 
3 Notices 
4 Posters 
5 Shelf labels 


(See also Display Panels and Letters—Display) 


BECKLEY-Cardy Co., 1632 S. Indiana Ave., Chicago 16. 
1 4 

BECKER Sign Supply Co., 319-321 N. Paco St., Baltimore 1, 
Md. 1 4 g 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34. 
1 3 

CHART-Pak, Inc., 104 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 1 5 

CHILDREN'S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., New York 19. 
23 4 i 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis. and New Haven 
2, Con. 1 3 4 5 E 

ELLIOT, John, Box 624, Chillicothe, Mo. 

EMBOSOGRAF Corporation of America, 38-44 W. 2st St, 
"New York 10. 1 3 4 

FIDELER Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 4 

GAMMELL & Murphy, Box 865, St. Cloud, Minn. 1 4 

GAYLORD Bros., Syracuse 4, New York and Stockton, Calif. 
1 2 3 4 5 

IVINS, Haddon Wood, 56 Earl St., Newark 5, NJ 4 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 11. 
123 4 5 

LIBRARY PRODUCTS? Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich, 1 3 
4 5 

NEW YORK TIMES, 229 W. 43rd St., New York 36. 4 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
123 5 


Protex-It—labeling machine—Bro-Dart Industries, Newark 
5, N.J. and Los Angeles 34. 


PUNCHED CARDS 
(See Sorting) 


Q 


Quiet-Grip—typewriter pads—Bro-Dart Industries, Newark 
5, N.J. and Los Angeles 34. 


Quik-——-adhesive remover—~Promotion Products, 110 W. 40th 
St, New York 18. 


R 


Rainbow—projection screens—Knox Mfg. Co., Franklin 
Park, HI 


READING PROGRAMS 


DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis. and New Haven 
2, Conn. $ 

GAMMELL & Murphy, Box 865, St, Cloud, Minn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Syracuse 4, N.Y. and Stockton, Calif. 

LIBRARY Products, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 

MILWAUKEE Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 

TEEN-AGE Book Club, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


RECORD-KEEPING SYSTEMS 
(See Sorting Equipment) 
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Recordak—=microfilm equipment and services—Recordak 
Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


Recordio—sound recorders—Wilcox-Gay, Charlotte, Mich. 


RECORDINGS 
1 Equipment 
2 Ethnic 
3. Filing 
4 Historic 
5 Language study 
6 Literature 
7 Miscellaneous 
8 Phonic 
9 Public speaking 
10 Diction 
AMERICAN LIBRARY Assn., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 6 
AMERICAN PRINTING House for the Blind, 1839 Frankfurt 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 4 6 7 
AUDIO Book Co., 200 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 6 
AUDIO-MASTER Corp., 341 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
1 4 6 i 
BAKER & TAYLOR Co., Hillside, N.J. 1 
7 8 ' 
BARNHART, Lyle D., 171] Hinman Ave., Evanston, H. 
8 10 
BUDGET Records, Allentown, Pa. 7 . 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 34. 
3 
CHESTERFIELD Music Shops, Inc., 12 Waren St., New York. 
5 7 


24 5 6 





TRANSPARENT 
PLASTIC TABS 


Easy on. Easy off. Easy on 

your cards and fingernails 
For your charging {tab system) or any 
place you need a signal: shelf list, fines, 
due dates, reservations, etc. 
Durable—may be applied repeatedly with- 
out damage to tab or page. Hold firmly 
on either cards or India paper. Do not 
obscure copy. Thirty tabs in each set num- 
bered 1-30, printed red on one side and 
black én other side, 
$1.75 per set postpaid—or drop éard for 
information and sample tab. 


The Perfect Marker 


P.O. BOX 654! WASHINGTON, D.C. 










FULL SIZE 


FOREIGN BOOKS & 
PERIODICALS 


Current or Out-of-Print 


ALBERT J. PHIEBIG 


P.O, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 
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COPYRIGHTED PATENTED 


SOLVE YOUR 16MM FILM STORAGE 
REEL PROBLEMS . 


WITH 


16MM 


FILM STORAGE CABINETS 


All metal Double Door, 16 mm Film Storage Cabinets for 400’, 600’, 
800’, 1200’, and 1600! reels. Also furnished in OPEN TYPE RACKS and 


SINGLE SEPARATOR racks. 


CALL YOUR AUDIO VISUAL DEALER OR- 
WRITE FOR BROCHURES AND PRICES 


MEMBER 






CHILDREN’S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., New York 19. 
7 

CHILDREN’S Reading Service, 1078 St. John's Place, Brook- 
lyn 13. 2 4 5 6 7 8B ; 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis. and New Haven 
2, Conn. 3 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington 
6 D.C 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

ELLAMAC, Inc., Evanston, Ill 5 8 10 

ENRICHMENT Records, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 2 4 
5 6 7 8 ; 

FISCHER, Carl, 165 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19 and 306 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4. 1 2 4 5 6 7 8 

FOLKWAYS Records & Service Corp., 117 W. 46th St., New 
York 19. 2 5 

GAYLORD Bros., Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 3 

GOODY, Sam, 235 W. 49th St., New York 19. 1 2 4 
5 6 7.8 


LINGUAPHONE Institute, 183 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


5 6 7 8 9 10 

MARSH, Albert, Co., 147 W. 48th St., New York 36. 1 
245 67 8 

POETRY Records, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 6 

RCA Victor Div., Radio Corp. of America, Front & Cooper, 
Camden 2, NJ. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
3 

SCHIRMER, G., 3 E. 43rd St., New York 17. 4 5 6 
7 8 
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SOLVE YOUR RECORD STORAGE PROBLEMS 


with DISCABINETS | 


All metal Sectional Discabinets with our complete Cataloging System is 
the most EFFICIENT, PRACTICAL and ECONOMICAL method for Filing, 
Protecting Recordings and Transcriptions. Made in Four Sizes for 7”, 10”, 
12” and 16” Records. Also made in Double Door Cabinets with Lock for 
10” and 12” records or combination of 10” and 12” up to 540 records. 


WALLACH & ASSOCIATES 


1532 HILLCREST RD., CLEVELAND 18, OHIO 



















SLYD-IN Shelving, 500 Woodlawn Ave., Greensboro, N.C. 
3 

WALLACH & Associates, 1532 Hillcrest Rd., Cleveland 18. 
3 

WHITNEY Records, 150 Powell St., San Francisco. 4 5 
6 7 8 


RECORD PLAYERS 
1 Equipment 
2 Headphone outlets 
3 Multi-speed 
4 Portable 
5 High Fidelity 
6 High Fidelity Components 

ALLIED Radio, 100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 12. 1 2 
3 4 5 6 s 

AUDIO-MASTER Corp., 341 Madison Ave., New York. 2 
3 4 f 

BELL Sound Systems, Inc., 555-57 Marion Rd., Columbus 7, 
O. 1 ó 

BOGAN, David, Co., Inc., 29 Ninth Ave., New York. 1 
5 6 

CALIPHONE Corporation, 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., Holly- 
wood 38, Calif. 1 2 3 4 5 

COLUMBIA Recording Corp., 799 7th Ave., New York 19. 
34 57 ' 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington, 
6 DC 12 3 4 5 ; 

GARRARD Sales Corp., 164 Duane St., New York 13. 1 6 
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libraries ¢ schools 


PRIVATE EARS 
FOR 


Far hatter than a stuffy listening hooth ie 
far more economical in space and cost... 


MP EARPHONE PHONOGRAPHS 
and LIBRARY TABLES 


Accurate, wide-range reproduction through 
headphones enables students and music-lovers 
to hear the most subtle tones and inflections of 
voice, instrument or orchestra-—without distor- 
tion by the reproducer or distraction by sounds 
in the listening room, 


MODEL P45 PHONOGRAPH (illustrated) — 
Dual-stylus pickup; 78, 45 and 3324 rpm turn- 
table for standard, EP and LP records. Four 
headphone outlets with individual volume con- 
trols. Sturdy electronic design and construction 
for years of service in unskilled hands, Full de- 
tails on request. 


PHONOGRAPH TABLES (cover picture) 
built to order. 


museums * hospitais 


PUBLIC PLACES 





M P ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Fairfield 5, Connecticut 





GENERAL Electric Cos, Electronics Park, Syracuse, N.Y. 1 
6 
GOODY, Sam, 235 W. 49th St., New York 19. 1 
GRAYLINE Engineering Co., 12233 Avenue O, Chicago 33. 
3 A 
MP Engineering Co., Fairfield, Conn. 1 2 3 4 5 
* MeCLURE, ©. J., Talking-Pictures, 1115 W. Washington 
Bivd., Chicago 7. 1 2 3 4 . . 
NEWCOMB Audio Products Co., 6824 Lexington Ave., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 1 6 
PERMOFLUX Corp., 4900 W. Grand Ave., Chicago. 1 6 
PRECISION Electronics, Inc., 9101 King Ave., Franklin Park, 
uh 1 6 
PILOT Radio Corp., 37-06 36th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
1 6 . 
RADIO Wire Television, 100 Sixth Ave., New York. 1 2 
3°04 «5 6 


RCA Victer Div., Radio Corp. of America, Front and Cooper, 


Camden, NJ. 1 3 4 5 6 

UNIVERSITY Loudspeakers, 80 S. Kensico Ave., White Plains, 
NY. 1 6 

V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Mich. 1 3 4 5 
WEBSTER-Chicago Corp., 5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., 
Chicago 39. 1 3 4 5 


WILCOX-Gay, Charlotte, Mich 3 4 5 


Rectigraph—photocopier—Haloid Co., 2-20 Haloid, Roch- 
ester 3, N.Y. 


Regal—plastic binders—Marador Corp., 1722 Glendale 


Bivd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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Rite-copy—liquid duplicators and supplies—Wolber Dup- 
licator & Supply Co., 1201 Cortland St., Chicago 14, 


Robot-Kardex—visible records—-Remington Rand, Inc., 


_ 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Roleut-—paper cutter—Zeus, Inc., P.O. Box 177, Sausalito, 
Calif. 


Rolodex—rotary card files—Zepher American Corp., 537 
W. 53rd St., New York 19. 


$ 


Safe-T-Stak—filing equipment—Diebold, Inc., Norwalk, 
Conn. 


Saylbuck—library buckram—Special Fabrics, Inc., Sayles- 
ville, R.I. 


Scotch tape—adhesive cellulose tape—Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., 900 Fouquier Ave., Sf. Paul 6. {distributed by 
Demco Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and and New 
Haven 2, Conn.) i 


SIGNALS 


T Metal 
2 Plastic 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Conn, 2 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 11. 
1 
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PERFECT Marker, P.O. Box 6541, Washington, D.C. 2 


SIGNS 


EMBOSOGRAF Corp. of America, 38-44 W. 21st St., New 
York 10. 

HEYER Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 

MORGAN Co., 3984 Avondale Ave., Chicago 41. 

SHOW Card Machine Co., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, 


Silent 16—sound projector—Victor Animatograph Corp., 
Davenport, la; 


Simplafind—card finding system—Wheeldex & Simpla 
Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White Plains, N.Y. 


Simplawheel—card finding system—Wheeldex & Simpla 
Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White Plains, N.Y. 

Snead system—steel book stacks—Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati 12. 


SORTING EQUIPMENT 


E-Z Sort Systems, Ltd., 45 Second St., San Francisco. 
GAYLORD Bros., Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
HADLEY, Charles R., Co., 330 N. Los Angeles St., Los 
Angeles 12. N 
INTERNATIONAL Business Machines 
Ave., New York 22. 
McBEE Company, Smith St., Athens, O. 
REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
WHEELDEX & SIMPLA Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White 
Plains, N.Y. 


Corp., 590 Madison 


SOUND RECORDERS a - 


T1 Disc 
2 Sheet or Card 
3 Tape 
4 Wire 
AMPEX Electric Corp., 934 Charter St., Redwood City, Calif. 
3 
AMPRO Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18. 3 
BRUSH Electronics Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14. 3 
EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, 
DC. 2 3 
ELLAMAC, Inc., Evanston, Ill. 2 
FEDERAL Mfg. & Engineering Corp., 
Brooklyn 5. 3 
GRAY Audograph Corp., 620 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
1. 1 


213 Steuben St., 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed YOU, 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “to.kk> -BOOKS 


TO-FIND 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results’ through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
_117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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MONSON Corp., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 3 

PENTRON Industries, Inc., 664 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
1. 2 3 

RCA Victor Div., Radio Corp., of America, Front and Cooper, 
Camden, N.J. 3 

REVERE Camera Co., 320 E. 21st St., Chicago 16. 2 

SOUND Scriber Corp., 146 Munson St., New Haven 4, 
Conn. 1 g 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., St. Paul 1, Minn. 1 3 

WEBSTER-Chicago Corp., 5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., 
Chicago 39. 3 4 

WILCOX-Gay, Charlotte, Mich. 3 


SOUND RECORDERS—EQUIPMENT 


1 Accessories 
2 Recording tape 
3 Reel storage 

AUDIO Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 2 

MINNESOTA Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. 
Paul 6. 1 2 

PENTRON Corp., 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24. 1 2 
3 

SOUND Scriber Corp., 146 Munson St., New Haven 4, 
Conn. 1 

WALLACH & Associates, 1532 Hillcrest Rd., Cleveland 18, 
3 

YALE Industries Corp., 82 251st St., Bellerose 26, N.Y. 1 


Soundmirror—sound recorder—Brush Electronics Co., 3405 
Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14. 

Sovereign—duplicating equipment—Speed-O-Print Corp., 
1801 W. Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13. 


Sovereign 25—sound projector—Victor 
Corp., Davenport, la. 


Animatograph 


Speedaumat—addressing and mailing machines—Addresso- 
“graph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 


Spine Marker—book marker—Time-Saving Specialties, 
2816 Dupont Ave., South, Minneapolis 8. 


Spraylon—book spray—Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., 
and Stockton, Calif. 


Stacklife—stack lighting fixtures—Appleton Electric Co., 
4600 Belle Plaine Rd., Chicago 41. 


Steno-Creme—hand cleaner—Kelly Products Co., 813 W. 
Cedar St., Compton, Calif. 


Stereo-Mat—illuminated table viewer for stereo slides— 
Brumberger Sales Corp., 34 34th St., Brooklyn 32. 


Stik-tack—adhesive discs—Demco Library Supplies, Madi- 
son 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


Stor-Mor—book drawers—W. R. Ames Co., 150 Hooper St., 
San Francisco 7. 


Streamliner Soundguard—steel typewriter desks—Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12. 


Sturdi-sto¢ek—books and catalog cards—Library Efficiency 
Corp., 36 W. 20th St., N.Y. 1. 


SUMMER READING PROGRAMS 
(See Reading Programs) 
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2-in-1} Bracket—lighting fixtures—Edwin F. Guth Co., 
2615 Washington, St. Louis 3. 


Talkaform—magnetic coated paper for sound recording— 
Pentran Industries, Inc., 664 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
1 


Talk-a-phone—intercommunication systems—Talk-a-phone 
Co., 1512 S. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 23. 


Talking Books—recordings of the Bible—Audio Book Co., 
200 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


Tareo—visible records—Tallman-Robbins & Co., 314 W. 
Superior, Chicago 11. 


Techniplan—office furniture~-Globe-Wernicke 
cinnati 12. 


Co., Cin- 


Terek--book cloth—Athol Mfg. Co., 120 E. 41st St, New 
York 17. 


Texcel Tape—adhesive cellulose tape—Industrial Tape 
Corp., New Brunswick, N.J. (distributed by Gaylord Bros., 
Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif.) 


Thermofax—photocopier—Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6. 


Three-Dimensional Planning—library layout models— 
John E. Sjostrom Co., 1716 N. 10th St, Philadelphia 22, 
TIME SYSTEMS 


INTERNATIONAL Business Machines Corp., 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 


Transcopy—photocoyping equipment—Remington 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Rand, 


TYPEWRITERS 
1 Composing 
2 Electric 
3 Portable 
4 Standard 
5 Coin operated 


COXHEAD, Ralph C., Corp., 720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 
§ NJ. 1 2 , 

GRAMONT Corp., 2756 Rowena Ave,, Los Angeles. 5 

INTERNATIONAL Business Machines, 590 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, 1 2 

REMINGTON RAND, Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
2 3 4 

ROYAL Typewriter Co., Ine., 2 Park Ave., New York 16. 
2 3 4 

SMITH-CORONA, Inc., 701 E Washington St., Syracuse 1, 
NY 3 4 

UNDERWOOD Corp., 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 
4 

U 

U-Bar Shelving—steel stack shelves—VYirginia Metal Prod- 

ucts, inc., 1112 First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 


Universal—magazine and pamphlet covers—Bro-Dart In- 
dustries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34. 


396% 


2 3 


Universal—magazine binders—H. R. Huntting Co., Inc., 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


V-C-U—lighting fixtures—Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 Wash- 
ington, St. Lovis 3. 

VACATION READING PROGRAMS 
(See Reading Programs) 


Vanette—Ford bookmobiles—Universal Sales, Inc., Dela- 
ware, O. 


Vaporite—self-filling brush pen—Time-Saving Specialties, 
2816 Dupont Ave., South, Minneapolis 8. 


Vari-Typer—composing machine—Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., . 


720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N.J. 


Versalite—stock illumination—Fluorescent Fixtures of Cali- 
fornia, 3320 18th St., San Francisco. 


Vivid—spirit duplicator—Smith-Corona, Ine., 701 E. Wash- 
ington St., Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 


ACME Visible Records, Inc., 122 $. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 

DIEBOLD, lnc., 818 Mulberry Rd., S.E., Canton 2, O. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Cos, Ross and Carthage Ave., Norwood, 
Cincinnati 12. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

TALLMAN-ROBBINS & Co., 314 W. Superior St., Chicago 11. 

WHEELDEX & SIMPLA Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White 
Plains, N.Y. 

Vocatron—portable plug-in intercom—Vocaline Co. of 
America, Inc., Old Saybrook, Conn. 

Co., 60 


Vu-Lyte—opaque projector—Charles Beseler 


Badger Ave., Newark 8, N.J. 


WARDROBE RACKS 
VOGEL-Peterson Co., 1121 W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 


f Wearever-—guide cards—Gaylord Bros., Syracuse 4, N.Y., 
and Stockton, Calif. 


Web-Cor—record player—Webster-Chicago Corp., 5610 W. 
Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39. 


Wheeldex—visible record system—Wheeldex & Simpla 
Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White Plains, N.Y. 


XYZ 


Xerox—duplicating equipment—Haloid Co., 2-20 Haloid 
St., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Yes—water-soluble stickflat glue—Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc., 
1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 7. 
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Coming August 15 


Patterns: in Reading; An Annotated Book List for Young People 


By Jean Roos, Supervisor, Youth Department, Cleveland Public Library. 

A unique, annotated reading list compiled from the richness of the, author’s 
experience with young people and their reading interests in the Cleveland Public 
Library. Over 1400 titles, primarily fiction, are arranged into some 100 patterns of 
reading interests, such as Cloak and Dagger Tales, Courageous Negroes, Horses, 
Intrigue, Dating, Making Adjustments, Women in Medicine, and Sea Fever. The 
list is designed to satisfy the quest of young people, or adults working with them, 
for “another” interesting book like the one just read. More than that, the arrange- 
ment of titles in each pattern progresses from books that are easy to read or 
comprehend to those that are more complex, enabling the young person to 
broaden or deepen his reading background by developing an interest or discover- 
ing a tangent interest. Selections in the list are geared to the individual’s personal 
reading choice rather than to the classroom project or group interests. The anno- 
tations directed to the young person are outstanding and, in actual use, have 
proved to be interest catchers. 


Patterns in Reading can be used by or with all types of readers—“‘good” or “slow” 
—from early high school age to those in their later teens. Author and title index. 
176p. August. Single copies, $2.25 each; 10-49 copies, $2 each; 50-99 copies, 
$1.75 each; 100 or more, $1.50 each. 


“In the public library it will be a boon, particularly for the great number 
of libraries where staff have little time to devote to y.p. work.” 
Eleanor Kidder, Young People’s Specialist, 
Seattle Public Library 


° 


“It fills a real need among school libraries. Each school library should have 
at least one copy. Larger high schools will need several copies for the use 
of teachers and students as well as the librarian.” 
—Margaret Nicholsen, Librarian 
Evanston (Illinois) Township High School 


Missing some basic ALA titles? Check this list: 





Administering Library Service Guide to Reference Books. 7th ed. ...... 10.00 
in the Elementary School 2d ed. ..... $ 3.50 Guide to Reference Books: 7th ed. 
ALA Cataloging Rules for Supplement 1950-1952 .. 0... epee eee 3.25 
Author and Title Entries ............ 5.00 Introduction to Cataloging 
ALA Catalog, 1942-1949 u.a... 7.00 _ and the Classification of Books ....... 3.25 
Anniversaries and Holidays ............ 6.00 Library Binding Manual ....... eee 1.50 
Audio-Visual School Library Service ..... 2.75 Library ae the School ... AA tees Seas 4.00 
Basic Reference Sources .:.......... “ee 6.25 Planning Guide forthe, High School 
Books for Junior Colleges 7.50 Library Program .......ssseeruserssa 2.00 
; 5 Ban RS IE EE . Planning School Library Quarters ....... 1.50 
Buying List of Books Rich the Treasure; Public Library 
for Small Libraries. 8th ed. ........... 3.75 Service to Children o.co ondino nanan 2.00 
College and University Libraries Shelf Work in Libraries ............... 1.25 
and Librarianship ............-..... 2.50 Subject Headings for Children’s Materials 4.00 
County and Regional Library Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook ......... 2.75 
Development ....... cece ee eee eens 5.25 The Unreluctant Years .............005 4.50 
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Television 
Bookmobiles 
Crowded Shelves 


All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 


RecoLLECTIONS of librarians are always interest- 
ing, especially if they mention names of people 
whom we have-known personally or only in print. 
Charles H. Compton’s Memories of a Librarian, 
published by the St. Louis Public Library, (you 
can have an autographed copy for $2.50) will take 
you back to the days of the N.Y. Library School 
in the early 1900’s, Judson T. Jennings and the 
Seattle Public Library, ALA Library War Service 
and the work of the early ALA Salaries Committee. 

Tuose or you who are preparing programs for 
TV will want to read how the Osterhout Free Li- 
brary put on a television series on international 
understanding: Strange Lands and Friendly People. 
This was one of the special library adult education 
projects developed by ALA with a sub-grant award 
from FAE. Limited number of copies available 
from the Office of Adult Education at ALA Hdqtrs. 

COMPILATIONS of statistics covering a wide va- 
riety of subjects have been issued. Among these are 
“Some 1952 Public Library Expenditures” by 
Xenophon Smith in Public Libraries for May: 
Salary Statistics of Large Public Libraries, available 
from the Enoch Pratt Free Library for $1.15; “In- 
formation about Branches in 33 Library Systems” 
compiled by the St. Louis Public Library; and 
College Library Statistics, covering the year 1951- 
1952 from 124 college and university libraries in 
Jowa, Minnesota, Missouri and Nebraska. (A few 
copies available from ACRL). 

Liprartans who have become dissatisfied with 
the alphabetical sibject catalog will be interested 
in Oliver L. Lilley’s thoughtful report on “Evalua- 
tion of the Subject Catalog” in American Docu- 
mentation for April. 

Tue 1954 Catholic Booklist is now available 
from St. Catharine Junior College, St. Catherine, 
Kentucky (Price 75 cents), 

Boox rams are of interest to librarians. Lucy 
Tompkins, Exec. Sec. of the Children’s Book Coun- 
cil tells you how to organize one in “Let’s Have a 
Book Fair” in Top of the News for May. Also in 
this issue is a helpful article by Ruth Doyle on 
“Have You Tried a Reading Club” and the latest 
news about the IYL, “The International Youth Li- 
brary Enters Its Second Phase” by Mrs, Lepman. 

Tuose or you who are faced with the problem 
of crowded shelves will want to read Keyes Met- 
calf’s article, “When Bookstacks Overflow” in the 
Spring issue of the Harvard Library Bulletin. 
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By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


In THE Proceedings of the ACRL Third Library 
Building Plans Institute, held in Madison January 
1954, Robert Muller’s paper on compact shelving 
will also be helpful for those contemplating such 
an installation. The Proceedings have been issued 
as ACRL Monograph, No. 11 which is available 
for $2.35 from ACRL, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago. 

A HELPFUL article on “Recent Developments in 

Bookmobile Equipment” by Earl H. Gray appears 
in Public Libraries for May. Up-to-date informa- 
tion is given on air conditioning, ventilating, heat- 
ing, generators, weather proofing and related sub- 
jects. 
A useruL Faculty Library Handbook, with a 
library manual tucked in a pocket on the back 
cover, has come from Duquesne University in 
Pittsburgh. 

THE NATIONAL Association of State Libraries has 
issued Proceedings and Papers 1952-1953 of the 
Fifty-Third Annual Convention, Available from 
the Secretary, Helene Rogers, Ill. State Library, 
Springfield. (price unobtainable) 

REFERENCE LIBRARIANS will want to see the bib- 
liographic essay on “Educational Reference Works” 
by W. W. Brickman appearing in School and 
Society for May 29, 1954. 

Many states in recent months have been taking 
stock of their library resources and development 
and have published interesting surveys through 
their associations. Among them have been New 
Jersey (Library Service for the People of New 
Jersey) and Idaho (“Report of the Library De- 
velopment Committee,” “Looking Toward Legis- 
lative Provision for Library Progress in Idaho” and 
“Report of the Special Committee on School 
Standards, 1958-1954” in Idaho Librarian for 
April). 

ATTRACTIVE FOLDERS illustrating the services of 
libraries have come from Leaside (Canada), Sa- 
linas, Calif., Oklahoma City and Nashville (Busi- 
ness News). 

AND SPEAKING of library folders, the students at 
the Kent School in Connecticut are enthusiastic 
users of their library—or so say William Vernon 
and Edward Le Zotte in verse and picture in an 
unusually well done folder, At Kent Every Body 
Reads. In fact, 

“The library’s worth, to the whole library 
we'll shout it, 
Everyone here is just crazy about it!” 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE © CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





Dear Trend: g 


Do you sometimes wish you were twins...or triplets...or quadruplets 
or.even quintuplets...? Yes—I know exactly how you feel. Every day 
` in every way you who work with young people and books have an ever 
increasing number of requests for help. Of course, more helpers is the answer. 
But helpers in the form of trained assistants are almost impossible to 
find, even when the budget provides. So what’s the answer? 


There is another way to multiply your services. Add reference materials 
that young people can use without constant adult help. It’s the simple 
answer that many librarians and teachers have found to be so helpful. 

But when you start adding reference materials that young people can use 
by themselves, the selection is limited. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR was planned and developed to meet this need, and 
as such is unique in its field. Its style, type size, illustrations, vocabulary 
and clarity of explanation make its use a pleasure rather than a chore. 
And it can serve so many at one time. So multiply your services by 
recommending the using of a reference set that saves you as it serves them. 


Sincerely, f 
John R. Rowe 
' Educational Director 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


The Council of National Organizations of the 
Adult Education Association sponsored a five-day 


“National Workshop on Education by TV” April 
20-24, 1954 at the University of Toledo, Ohio. 

Representatives of 40 educational or public serv- 
ice organizations, including the ALA, were invited 
to participate. Robert D. Franklin, Toledo Public 
Library, was asked by the Audio-Visual Board to 
represent ALA. Malcolm Knowles, administrative 
coordinator of the Adult Education Association, 
conducted the Workshop. Following are excerpts 
from his report. 


The delegates, only part of whom had'had much 
radio or TV experience, were divided into three 
groups for the daily discussion periods and also to 
write and produce, on the closed circuit, three TV 
‘programs intended to be typical of what public 
service and educational organizations can do on 
either commercial or non-profit TV stations any- 
where in the country, thus “learning by doing.” 
These programs, of 15 minute length, were hastily 
ened: rehearsed and put on, followed by analy- 
sis of their faults and virtues. 


On the basis of the Workshop discussions and 
experience, I would make the following observa- 
tions concerning the use of TV by librarians: 

1. Libraries now have more opportunities to use 
“public service” time on commercial stations, than 
to use the UHF non-profit stations, of which there 
are only six now operating. 

2. In many instances, radio still provides a better 
channel, and better hours, for library purposes 
than TV does. TV, which is much more difficult, 
should not be used unless the material to be pre- 
sented benefits greatly from being visible, and 
unless there is a much better chance of reaching a 
larger audience. Aiming at definite interest groups 
is desirable. There is ample library subject ma- 
terial for TV and/or radio. . 

3. Libraries should decide whether they are 
using TV for publicity or for direct education in 
each case, and plan their efforts accordingly. Each 
program should be designed to do one thing, and 
do it well. 

4. Firsthand acquaintance by the librarian with 
the technical and scheduling problems of the local 
station should precede the request for time. The 
librarian should have definite ideas of what he 
wishes to present, but must let the station program 
director decide what the station can and will do. 
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He is a terrifically busy person, and TV production 
is far more expensive than radio. 

5. It was emphasized that cooperation with other 
public service groups can often be advantageously 
arranged. For example, the schools, the library, 
and perhaps the PTA or a chufch federation could 
jointly undertake a program on Family Life Edu- 
cation, as done in a Workshop dramatic skit which 
included a scene where a parent decides to visit 
the library seeking a book on how to better under- 
stand his teen-age daughter, and a scene at the 
library where a thoughtful librarian hands out a 
list, reading advice, and books. 

6, Libraries should participate in the establish- 
ment of educational non-profit TV stations, but 
progress with these will perhaps be slower than 
expected. Costs seem high (though not when 
viewed on a per capita basis) and financing may 
prove difficult. Present receivers and antennae 
must be adapted to UHF at a cost estimated at 
$40-$50 per set. New sets sold in future may 
include adapters. UHF transmission at present is 
not as good technically as VHF, used by com- 
mercial stations. Hours of an educational TV sta- 
tion should be limited to help insure high quality 
of programs, which should be based on known 
interest groups, unlike commercial programs which 
are aimed at the widest audience of consumers of 
the sponsor’s product. These groups should be 
identified in a program planner’s mind, and their 
situation at the time of broadcast should be visual- 
ized. The sponsoring library should understand 
what it wants to do to people by means of the 
broadcast, and what it wants them to do as a result. 


The purpose of the Workshop was to reach the 
local units of the 40 national organizations repre- 
sented with the capsuled experience of the delegate 
and thus to cause local librarians, (and Red Cross 
workers, Women Voters, Junior Leaguers, etc.) to 
use TV with a better understanding of the prob- 
lems, techniques and values involved. The main 
difficulty in achieving this purpose is communicat- 
ing the week’s intensive study and discussion experi- 
ence of one person to the thousands of members of 
his national organization. This report is an attempt 
to accomplish such a transfer. Librarians are in 
the best position to inform themselves through 
articles in general periodicals and the publications 
of other national organizations as to events and 
progress in educational use of television. 
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realize the importance of the size of tables. 
Time after time we have witnessed the choice 
of module sizes in buildings without the slight- 
est reference to the proper size of tables. 

In some institutions an attempt is made to 
save money by excluding furniture from the 
architect’s contract. When this practice is fol- 
lowed, almost inevitably too great an emphasis 
is placed upon standardized products. Un- 
fortunately, many standardized products are 
unsuitable and unnecessarily expensive, It is 
true, however, that if your architectural firm 
does not have a person experienced in this type 
of work, greater reliance must be placed upon 
what is already available on the market. But 
even without experience, if the librarian and a 
representative of the architect will pool their 
efforts, enough can be learned not only to save 
money but to get better quality. By visiting 
other libraries where special equipment has 
been designed, and by consultation with spe- 
ciality manufacturers in your area, a good deal 
can be learned. 

Some of you may be considering metal furni- 
ture. We learned a little about metal furniture 
at Wisconsin which may be of interest to others. 
Though we asked for bids. on wooden catalog 
trays and cases, we received one bid on a metal 
installation which was considerably lower than 
the others. Of course, our Purchasing Depart- 
ment wanted to know why a metal installation 
would not do, especially after they learned that 
a certain important library had recently pur- 
chased a large metal unit. We had to go all the 
way to the Atlantic coast to settle that one, 
but it was worth the trip. We found the metal 
drawers noisy, dangerous because of sharp 
édges, and difficult to withdraw from the case. 
Finally, we learned that the metal drawers had 
been decided upon in that particular library 
only because they needed a certain number, 
and had insufficient funds to purchase the 
wooden ones. 

We also received a favorable bid on metal 
tables, except that the manufacturer excluded 
from his bid such tables as were wanted in 
small quantities. Upon investigation we 
learned that unless there is a large quantity of 
any one kind of metal table, its manufacture 
cannot be achieved economically unless its 
dimensions coincide with tables normally made 
by the bidder. In other words, if some of your 
tables are not of a size usually made by a bid- 
der, it is cheaper to purchase them in wood 
unless you plan a considerable quantity of any 
one size. Also, if you purchase metal tables 
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you encounter the problem of what to do about 
chairs, because a metal study chair is more 
expensive than a wooden chair of comparable 
quality. 

Sound proofing is another item which in- 
variably results in disappointments. Examples 
given by my respondents include the following: 
a classroom adjacent to a reading room proved 
to be insufficiently sound proofed; in a music 
room rubber base boards were specified but 
metal boards were installed; inadequate sound 
proofing was provided in toilet rooms adjacent 
to book stacks; and finally, a series of seminar 
rooms equipped with vented doors permitted 
the escape of disturbing noises. Some of you 
may smile at these obvious mistakes, yet the 
chances are that you too will some day regret 
them. 

Two librarians reported that their elevators 
as planned would not travel to all necessary 
levels in their building. 

Considerable care needs to ‘be given to the 
schedule of glass in doors, especially that part 
which requires a determination as to whether 
clear or opaque pe is needed. Some doors 
must be equipped with glass “lights,” especially 
where rooms are not supervised from within. 

Hardware is another nightmare in the life of 
a library planner. Here are some things to 
watch for: where necessary, be sure that cylin- 
ders face both ways in a door; consider the 
need for pull handles, push bars, and door 
closers. Very important is the matter of master 
keying. At one extreme, you can plan for a 
different key for every cylinder; at the other 
extreme, you can have one key fit all cylinders. 
The first extreme makes getting around in the 
building very difficult without a master key; the 
other extreme makes it easy for an unauthorized 
person to get about, for all he needs is a single 
key. A good compromise is a series of sub- 
master keys which make possible better con- 
trol than is afforded by a single master key. 

In planning book stacks it is necessary to give 
strict attention to the length of the ranges and 
to the width of the main aisles. The fewer 
the main aisles, the easier your readers will find 
their way. Do not be afraid of ranges that ex- 
ceed a length of 21 feet. 

One librarian wrote to say that he believes 
we should be skeptical of the estimates of book 
capacity of our new libraries. What could also 
be wrongly estimated is the number of books. 
One good way to arrive at an adequate estimate 
of the books on hand is to count the number of 
shelves. In this way, adequate consideration 
will be given to oversize books, and to over- 
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crowding in the old stack. We librarians have 
in recent years been fully aware of the rapid 
growth of our book collections. Nevertheless, 
we have for the most part abandoned multi-tier 
stacks which are by all odds the most economi- 
cal manner in which to store books. If you are 
one of the few planning a multi-tier book stack, 
I should like to warn you that a stack height of 
less than 7’-6” in the clear will seriously dimin- 
ish your stack capacity. There are other im- 
portant space-saving considerations in the plan- 
ning of multi-tier book stacks, but I will forego 
mention of these because almost nobody is now 
interested in the subject. 

Where competitive bidding is wanted, or re- 
quired, the drawing up of the bid sheet can be 
quite important. For example, the librarian 


may want a wider table top than the architect ` 


thinks is necessary. The architect will argue 
that the wider top is more expensive. Logi- 
cally he is right. But in competitive bidding 
logic is frequently among the missing, and a 
bidder hungry for an order might very well 
offer to supply either top at almost the same 
price. For this reason, the librarian who wants 
the wider table top should insist that the bid- 
ders be given the opportunity to quote on both. 

Probably the most difficult specification to 
write is that pertaining to the book stack, espe- 
cially if the stack is of the multi-tier variety. 
Of course, any stack manufacturer will supply 
you upon request with what he considers to be 
a model specification. But if you want com- 
petitive bids you carinot use one company’s 
specification without putting others at a dis- 
advantage, because each company has its own 
way of doing things. At Wisconsin we did not 
feel that we could write our own specification, 
instead, we started with a borrowed one, and 
asked all interested bidders to point out what 
changes should be made in order that every- 
body could have an equal chance. We then 
incorporated the changes which were sug- 
gested, except for a few which we felt were 
undesirable. 

Incidentally, in order to get a realistic de- 
termination of how much we could save by ac- 
cepting a bracket shelf, we asked for bids on 
both kinds. We received one bid in which a 
certain manufacturer offered to build ‘the 
“standard” shelf at a price less than what he 
wanted for the bracket. 

In any consideration of the details of library 
planning, the librarian must consider how far 
he need delve into details, and how much he 
may leave to his architect. One librarian re- 
ported to me that when he tried to discuss 
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ventilation with his architect he was told it was 
none of his business. Let us hope that this 
feeling is not typical among architects. Cer- 
tainly, the record of our architects is not such 
that they can brush us off so easily. When we 
look at our libraries and see the failures in 
lighting, in heating and in ventilating, are we 
not entitled to our doubts? If we see a building 
in which the washing of windows is almost an 
impossibility, is there any part of planning 
which we can forget about? If an extension of 
a book stack results in floor levels which do not 
coincide with the old, are we not entitled to 
some concern? Does it not become a matter of 
tears when the main entrance to a book stack 
is so low that tall persons must stoop to enter? 

I realize that we cannot become electrical 
engineers, but we should in every way possible 
bring to the attention of our architects the prob- 
lems which concern us. A good example is the 
question as to whether incandescent or floures- 
cent lighting shall be used. Regardless of the 
technical aspects, the librarian should partici- 
pate in the making of the decision. If the light 
bill is. charged against the library’s budget, the 
librarian might very well express a preference 
for fluorescent. But there are other considera- 
tions. How is the fluorescent installation to be 
serviced? Are all the tubes going to be re- 
placed systematically on schedule, or are the 
tubes going to be replaced one by one? If the 
latter method is used, there is' a strong likeli- 
hood that tubes will not be promptly replaced. 
If not promptly replaced, how much loss of 
foot candle power will result? Can any reason- 
able architect resent such questions? Can any 
librarian escape the responsibility for asking 
them? 

A. good architect will encourage you to par- 
ticipate in practically all decisions because he 
realizes that in ways unknown to him some of 
the decisions he makes will seriously affect the 
librarian. A single example will illustrate what 
I mean. In a certain rare-book vault, the 
architect decided to have a rough, unfinished 
ceiling; somewhere he had gotten the impres- 
sion that visitors to the library would never go 
into that book vault. The librarian should have 
caught this in the drawings, and most definitely, 
the architect should not have taken this for 
granted. 

In the matter of adequate ventilation’ and 
heating the librarian is perhaps at the greatest 
disadvantage. All most of us can do is to hope. 
that the engineer knows his business. With 
sound proofing, the task is more hopeful. Here 
the librarian can at least indicate the areas in 
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which sound absorption is especially important. 

Elevators should be studied carefully by the 
librarian. At a certain library a sidewalk eleva- 
tor for the handling of freight was installed. 
Not until later did the library staff learn that 

~in that state a sidewalk-type elevator, even if 
it does not actually rise in a sidewalk, must not 
be operated except from the sidewalk level. 

I am aware of at least two libraries where a 
ventilating duct runs at right angles to ranges 
in a book stack, bringing about a significant loss 
in book capacity. If you think that the location 
of ventilating ducts are purely the responsibility 
of the architect, reflect upon your feelings when 
you discover this kind of mistake. 

In order to make more clear what I mean by 
active participation by the librarian in the set- 
tling of details, I should like to speak of our 
experience at -Wisconsin with tables. First, 
while on an extended trip, I measured table 
tops in many libraries, and watched students at 
work, I then reported to our architect that I 
felt our tables should be four feet wide and 
that each person should have no less than 32 
inches at the long side of a table. 

We then went into the matter of the height 
of tables, which first requires a decision as to 
the height of chairs. We found that a girl five 
feet tall can sit comfortably in a chair whose 
seat is 17” from the floor, and we also dis- 
covered that a person 6’-8” can sit comfortably 
in that same chair. By experimentation we 
realized that the traditional differential of 12” 
between chair and table is most satisfactory, so 
we fixed our table height at 29”. 

Incidentally, an easy way to experiment with 
chair and table heights is to use small blocks 
of wood, each 6 inches thick, That is much 
simpler than cutting up the legs of several 
chairs and tables. 

Finally, we faced the problem of what kind 
of table top we were going to have. Before 
making this decision we visited a number of 
libraries where various kinds of tops had been 
in use for varying periods. We finally came to 
the conclusion that the modern machine meth- 
ods of finishing table tops results in consider- 
able maintenance costs. We learned that a 
heavy grade of linoleum stands the test of 
time, and so we chose linoleum for our work 
tables, But we wanted something more dressy 
than linoleum for our study-room tables. So 
we began a serious investigation of the suit- 
ability of plastic as a table top, even though we 
knew that it would prove to be more expensive 
than wood. We found a library which had in- 
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stalled such tops more than ten years ago, 
which despite heavy use were in excellent con- 
dition. We also learned that the quality of 
plastic was well controlled among several manu- 
facturers who had set up minimum standards 
to guard against companies who were selling 
inferior products. From among this group we 
then chose that print which seemed most ap- 
propriate to our library. Before making a final 
decision we verified that the table manufacturer 
to whom we proposed to give the contract had 
the necessary experience and machinery to 
apply the plastic to the wood core underneath, 
because it is at this point that care and know- 
how are important. 

By taking bids on both types of table tops 
we learned that the difference in cost is not 
great. Furthermore, because the plastic is im- 
pervious to ink, and because it discourages stu- 
dents with a desire to carve their way to im- 
mortality, maintenance costs are definitely less 
than would be true of a wooden top finished 
by modern machine methods. 

In telling you of these details, I would defeat 
my own purpose if you were without study to 
accept our conclusions. My only purpose in 
giving you these details is to illustrate the ex- 
tent to which the librarian should participate 
in planning. 

Those of you who have read Giedion’s book 
entitled Space, Time and Architecture may re- 
member the story of the French architect and 
the French prefect. The prefect had been 
ordered to have a market hall built by Napoleon 
III, with the stipulation that iron was to be 
prominent among the materials used. Un- 
fortunately, the architect involved was quite 
conservative so that the prefect had a task on 
his hands. With much insistence, however; he 
had his way, so much so that Napoleon could 
not believe that it was the same architect who 
previously had been so conservative. Is it pos- 
sible, he asked, that the same architect could 
design a building so different from his others? 
The answer the prefect gave him was this: 
“The architect is the same, but this time the 
prefect is different.” 

Along somewhat the same lines, I will close 
my talk by quoting a well-known living archi- 
tect: “The chief criticism I would direct against 
librarians [is] they should be more forcible in 
making their views known to the architect. For 
diplomatic reasons they may have to be tactful 
to the board, but at least they can say anything 
they want to the architect. I think he respects 
them for it when they do.” 
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FOR THE RECORD 





ALA Officers, 1954-55 


ALA Officers for 1954-55 were installed at the 
Second General Session of the Twin Cities Con- 
ference in the Northrup Memorial Auditorium of 
the University of Minnesota on June 25, 1954. The 
total number of ballots cast was 9822. 


First Vice-President 
(President-elect) 


John S. Richards, librarian, Seattle Public Li- 
brary in Seattle, Washington since 1942 has been 
elected as 1954-55 first vice-president (president- 
elect) in the recent 
ALA election. Mr. 
an ALA member since 
1920 served on the 
ALA council 1941-45, 
and was a member of 
the ALA executive 
board, 1945-49. He 
has been chairman of 
the following commit- 
tees: Committee on 
Public Library-Public 
School Relationships; 
Committee on Annui- 
ties, Pensions and Life 
Insurance; Committee 
on Constitution By- 
laws and Organization of Public Libraries Division 
and Planning Committee of Public Libraries Di- 
vision. In 1949-50 he was president of the Public 
Libraries Division. He was president of the First 
District, California Library Association, 1932-38 
and president of the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association, 1937-38; vice-president, 1935-36. He 
has been a member of the Board of Directors Great 
Books Foundation since 1948. He was co-author 
of “Report of a Survey of the Vancouver (British 
Columbia) Public Library to the Board of the Van- 
couver Public Library” with John A. Lowe, 1949. 





DOLPH ZUDICK 


John S. Richards 


Second Vice-President 


Sallie J. Farrell, field representative, of the Lou- 
isiana State Library, Baton Rouge, since 1932 has 
been elected ALA second vice-president for 1954- 
55. She was director, Library Extension Section 
of the Public Libraries Division, 1948-52, and 
chairman of the Nominating Committee of the 
Public Libraries Division in 1951. She has served 
as chairman of the Federal Relations Committee 
and Modisette Award Committee of the Louisiana 
Library Association. She was vice-president, 
(1942-48) and president (1948-44) of the Louisiana 
Library Association. She has been executive sec- 
retary of the Louisiana Citizen’s Library Move- 
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Richards who has been 


x 


ment since 1953. She was also chairman of the 
Extension and Federal Aid Committee, of the 
Southwestern Library Association, 1947-48. 


Executive Board ' 

Jean Carolyn Roos, supervisor, Youth Depart- 

ment, of the Cleveland Public Library in Cleve- 

land, Ohio; and Emerson Greenaway, director of 

the Free Library of Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania 

were elected to the ALA Executive Board for 1954- 
58. Q ; 


Council 

New Members elected for 1954-58 are: Roger 
H. McDonough, director, Division of the State Li- 
brary, Archives, and History, New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Education, Trenton; Helen A. Ridgway, 
chief, Bureau of Libraries, State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Connecticut; Eleanor Plain, 
head librarian, Aurora Public Library in Aurora, 
Illinois; Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, librarian, 
Casis Elementary School, Austin, Texas; Marion 
Gilroy, supervisor, Regional Libraries Division, 
Province of Saskatchewan, Prince Albert, Sask.; 
and Eileen Thornton, librarian of Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. Martha Manier Parks, 
Regional Libraries Consultant, State Library and 
Archives, Nashville, Tennessee was elected for term 
ending 1956. 


Report of Returns of 1954 ALA Election 
Total number of ballots cast ... . 9322 


Total number of ballots 
for each candidate: 


First Vice-President and President-Elect 


Henderson, John D. ........... 8748 
Richards, John S. ........0.06, 5854 ELECTED 
Second Vice-President 
Farrell, Sallie J. ...........088 4867 ELECTED 
Nix, Lucile ....... 00. eaee .» 4060 
Members of the Executive Board (For term 1954-58) 
Roos, Jean C. wee. eee e eee ae 4996 ELECTED 
Warncke, Ruth ..... Aae 3959 
Greenaway, Emerson ........- 4927 ELECTED 
Shera, Jesse H. ........-0eeaee 4144 
Members of the Council (For term 1054-58) 
Brahm, Walter ..........0e0es 4376 
McDonough, Roger H. ........ 4493 ELECTED 
Currier, Mrs. Lura Gibbons ....2614 
Ridgway, Helen A. ...........- 6227 ELECTED 
Cushman, Jerome ............ 8712 
Plain, Eleanor ............4.4- ..5201 ELECTED 
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Gagliardo, Mrs. Ruth G., .......8716 
_ McGuire, Mrs. Alice Brooks ....5181 ELECTED 











Gilroy, Marion ............./,5072 ELECTED _— 

Morisset, Auguste-M., O.M.I. ..3778 ae PROTECTS. 

Heathcote, Lesley M. ....... | AIAT erate | 

Thornton, Eileen ............, 4799 ELECTED YOUR 

Parks, Martha Manier ......... 5077 ELECTED re ui ; 
(For term ending 1956) FIM 

Vainstein, Rose ....- Sees 8755 FILM! 





(For term ending 1956) 





FILM SEPARATOR RACK ~ 


Names of candidates not on 




































official ballot, but suggested by ideal for School lis TA A 
voter, Give name of office and Film Libraries. Sev- k 
number of votes ...........0005 NONE en tiers of Separa- 
tor Rack holds 250- 
Ballots voided as invalid ....... 8 400 feet = 16mm 
. reels, Many models 
ALA Election Committee: ! to choose from. uy 
wayne A Ebene 7 For complete Film Res iste titer 
aymoni rbes, jr. Equipment: Begs ci 
David K. Maxfield, Chairman Film Cabinets, Re- f Sst 
inds, Splicers, Pro- CONC 
z winds, Splicers, Pro DAAA re 


+ jection Tables, Edit- 
ing Aids, Reel-cans. 






ı Proceedings and Summary Reports 1 (yanmar 
Send for Free | popes 


Proceedings of the 1953 Los Angeles Con- Iltustrated Catalog | 
ference are now available to ALA members : 
upon request. Copies have been distributed 
to institutional members. ` 

The Summary Reports of the Minneapolis 
Conference are also available now for $2.50. 
Address Leo W. Weins, ALA Comptroller, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago: 11. 












DUCTS Co 
dSt., New York 18) N.: 











Index of American Public Library Circulation 


This Index is compiled by the University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is based on 
monthly circulation reports from 41 public libraries which are known to constitute a representa- 
tive sample of all United States public libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) population. In 
each case the index value is the-median of the 41 libraries’ percentages found when their current 
circulation figure is divided by their own circulation figure for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter 
of 1939). For futher information see p. 834-35 of the November 1949 ALA Bulletin. 
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TABLE 1. QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 41 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 1953 To 
DATE (CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939 = 100). 














‘ 1953 l 1954 
Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct. 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Index value 90 95. 95 97 99 
% Juvenile 49 50 50 51 49 
% Adult Fiction 26 27 27 25 25 
‘% Adult Non-Fiction 25 23 23 25 26 
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Classified 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 852, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and cloth 
books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle—enough 
for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will strengthen and 
preserve old powdery leather—ideal for binding 
magazines. In use by Rare Book Departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 32 Hawley 
St., Boston 10, Massachusetts. 

BOOKMOBILE, 5 years old, excellent condition. 
Ford chassis, Vanette body. Carries 1200 books. 
Closet in rear corner. Two sets of tires. Write 
Lenawee County Library, Adrian, Michigan. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


REFERENCE (certified) librarian needed in busy 
suburban library, 45 min. from N.Y.C. Beginnin 
salary from $3600 up depending on education an 
experience. N.Y. State civil service and retire- 
ment. B649. ° Í 

BUSY, year old Long Island library, 30 miles 
from N.Y. City, has opening July 1 for Children’s 
Librarian or Assistant Librarian, Salary $3600- 
$4000, depending upon experience, 38 hour week, 
4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave, N.Y. State Retire- 
ment Plan. 5th year L.S. degree preferred. Apply: 
ig a Public Library, Massapequa, New 
York. 

THERE will be an opening in a Maryland 
County Library for Bookmobile Assistant in charge 
of schools. Month vacation, teacher retirement, an- 
nual increments, chance for advancement. Starting 
salary $3200. Write: Librarian, Cecil County Li- 
brary, Elkton, Md. 

LIBRARIAN for a Historic House Museum, 
small library, in country near an eastern metropoli- 
tan area. Five day week, 9-5 daily except Satur- 
days, staff status, 2 weeks’ vacation, sick leave, 
social security. Requires training in an accredited 
library school, some knowledge of American 
colonial history and a good typist. Much detailed 
indexing to be done. Pleasant, alert, adaptable 
woman. Readers mainly staff and a few outside 
specialists. Opportunity for original work. Salary 
conforms to those in area, B 655. 

LIBRARIAN to head small public library in 
pleasant friendly community fifty miles from New 
York City. Modernized building, sick leave, vaca- 
tion with pay, Social Security, experience preferred. 
Position open September 1, 1954. Apply to Mrs. 
H. H. Rittenhouse, 28 Mine St., Flemington, N.J., 
Secretary Flemington Public Library. 
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SENIOR librarians. Two positions open. Adult 
circulation and children’s. L.S. degree required. . 
Civil service. Salary $3850. West Orange Public 
Library, West Orange, N.J. 

LOOKING for a college position? University of 
New Hampshire has opening for assistant loan li- 
brarian. College and library degrees essential. 
Woman preferred. $8400, faculty status. Write 
Thelma Brackett, Librarian, UNH, Durham, N.H. 

EXTENSION librarian. New Hampshire State 
Library, Concord, N.H. Graduate’ of accredited 
library school. Work with'small town librarians, 
also give bookmobile service. Driver supplied. 
Salary $3310-$3910 with expenses paid when out 
of town. Retirement system, five day week, vaca- 
tion, and sick leave plans. 


TECHNICAL 
LIBRARIAN 


Young woman with Bachelor’s in Chemistry 
or Chemical Engineering; Library degree or 
equivalent experience preferred. Duties in- 
clude: reference questions, technical searches, 
abstractive and miscellaneous services. Send 
replies to 


i SUN OIL CO. ; 
Research & Development Dept: 
MARCUS HOOK, PA. 





COLLEGE library, brand new building, 2 hours 
from New York City. Positions open in fall, start- 
ing $8500, maximum $4300. A) Reference li- 
brarian and first assistant in Reader Services; (2) 
Serials catalog librarian, ‚additional desk duties. 
Faculty status, month vacation, retirement. Write 
Librarian, State Teachers College, New Paltz, N.Y. 

THE Free Public Library in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, lively industrial center of southern New 
England, invites applications from library school 
graduates for: 1. Beginning professional positions, 
children’s librarians and adult subject specialists, 
no experience required, salary $8140.80-$3827.20. 
2. Young people’s librarian, four years’ experience 
required, to take charge of collection and program 
for young people, salary $3473.60-$4222.40. 

3. Subject specialist in Social Science Division, four 
years experience required, to do book selection and 
work with readers and community groups in cer- 
tain related subjects in sociology, history or educa- 
tion, Salary $3473.60-34222.40, 

4, Bookmobile librarian, six years experience re- 





Wanted: Copies of Intellectual Freedom issue. 


The supply of the Intellectual Freedom issue 
of the ALA Bulletin (November 1953) has been 
exhausted. Since requests for it arrive daily, 
you can be of service by sending any unneeded 
copies to the ALA Bulletin office, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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quired, in charge of bookmobile circulating 140,000 
books annually, staff of 6. Salary $3827.20- 
4759.20. Three and four weeks vacation, liberal 
sick leave, state pension plan, regular salary incre- 
ments, Send applications and inquiries to Thurston 
Taylor, Head Librarian, Worcester Free Public Li- 
brary, Worcester 8, Mass. 

ASSISTANT reference librarian. New Hamp- 
shire State Library, Concord, N.H, Graduate of an 
accredited library school. Salary $3810-$3910. 
Retirement system; five day week; vacation and 
sick leave plans. 

EXPERIENCED children’s librarian to head de- 
partment in new half-million dollar library to open 
this fall in eastern Pennsylvania community of 
65,000 persons. Salary begins $3500 to $4000. 
Sick leave, month vacation, 40 hour week, Social 
Security. B 660. 

GENERAL trained assistant for variety of pro- 
fessional duties. Salary dependent upon qualifies. 
tions. Four weeks vacation; 2 weeks’ sick leave; 
retirement. Apply: Washington County Free Li- 
brary, Hagerstown, Md. ` 


Southeast 


LIBRARY school graduates wanted for Circula- 
tion and Children’s Departments. Initial salary 
$3252, advancing to $3900. Also, librarian for 
Negro branch, initial nay $3552, advancing to 
$4260. Thirty-six and one-half hour, five day week. 
Vacation, sick leave, retirement plan. No written 
examination. Apply Office of the Civil Service 
Commission, Room 310, City Hall Building, Nor- 
folk 10, Va. 

HEAD librarian for newly established county 
library system. Library degree and public library 
experience required. Two branches. Widespread 
public interest. Salary $8800-$4000. Write 
Martha Parks, Regional Libraries Consultant, State 
Library and Archives, Nashville, Tennessee. 

HEAD regional librarian in 7-county region. 
Library degree and public library experience re- 
quired. Interesting opportunity for development 
in growing library system. Salary $38720-$4400. 
Write Martha Parks, Regional Libraries Consultant, 
State Library and Archives, Nashville, Tennessee. 

WANTED: Two department heads—one for 
Technical Processing, and one for Extension De- 
partment. Library degree and experience neces- 
sary, beginning salaries $815 per month; also a 
cataloger, and a reference and documents librarian, 
beginning salaries above $3000 per year, depending 
upon training and experience. New modern library 
building. Write: Paul S; Ballance, Dir., Public 
Library, Winston-Salem, N.C. l 


Midwest 


REMODELLED central building and increased 
budget require larger staff. Reference Assistant, 
Readers’ Assistant, Cataloger, Children’s Librarians 
for branches, Assistant for Book Trailer. Salaries 
$3800 to $4740 according to experience. 
liberal vacation and other allowances. Apply to 
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James C. Foutts, Public Library of Youngstown 
and Mahoning County, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 

PROFESSIONAL librarian to head public library 
in a growing suburban town, 30 miles from the 
Chicago Loop. 36 hour week, vacation, sick leave, 
retirement plan. Beginning salary will depend on 
qualifications. Position open September 1. Apply: 
Library Committee, Board of Trustees, Free Public 
Library, Chicago Heights, Tl. 

GENERAL Assistant—library degree, experience 
desirable but not necessary. Salary $8294 to 
$3584, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave, retirement. 
B 632. i 

COUNTY Librarian. Library degree required. 
40 hour week, one month vacation, 15 days sick 
leave, retirement. Salary $8600. Apply: Librarian, 
New Philadelphia-Tuscarawas County District Li- 
brary, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

PURDUE University Libraries. 8 positions with 
academic rank open summer or fall, 1954. Starting 
salary range $4000-$4500; 40 hr. wk.; month’s 
vacation; sick leave; TIAA after 3 years service. 
L.S. degree required. Positions: (1) Librarian, 
Aeronautics Library; (2) Librarian, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Library; (3) Head, Serials Unit, 
General Library. Special consideration given ap- 
plicants with previous supervisory experience, work 
in technical or scientific libraries, or undergraduate 
science or engineering majors. Please send applica- 
tion data (with photo) to J. H. Moriarty, Director 
of Libraries, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

ASSISTANT librarian for small public library. 
Library degree required, some experience pre- 
ferred. Forty-hour week, four weeks’ vacation, 
retirement; salary $3500 plus depending upon 
qualifications, Apply: Miss Gertrude F. Hale, 
East Lansing Public Library, East Lansing, Michi- 

an. 

: EDUCATION librarian. Degree in library sci- 
ence required, plus undergraduate major or degree 
in education. Experience in teachers college or 
university library. New position. Minimum salary 
$4800, TIAA and other benefits, Apply: R. A. 
Miller, Indiana University Library, Bloomington, 
Indiana. | 

LIBRARIAN wanted. Peoria, Ilinois, Public Li- 
brary. Salary range $6500-$8000 with credit given’ 
for experience—exact amount subject to discussion, 
Must have graduate degree in library science plus 
suitable administrative experience. Send applica- 
tions by mail to: Paul C. Cation, President, Peoria 
Public Library Board, 111 N. Monroe, Peoria, Ill. 

FIRST Assistant—branch library. Opportunity 
for advancement. Good salary. Public Library, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. i 

CHILDREN’S librarian, River Forest Library, 
suburb west of Chicago. Library science degree 
required. Beginning salary $3600. 5 day week; 
Ilinois Retirement Benefits; 4 weeks’ vacation after 
l year. Apply: Lois Ringo, Librarian, River Forest 
Public Library, River Forest, Ill. 

HEAD librarian, River Forest Public Library, 
suburb west of Chicago. Library science degree 
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required, plus 2 or 8 years’ experience desired as 
administrator. Beginning salary $4400. 5 day 
week; Illinois Retirement Benefits; 4 weeks’ vaca- 
tion after 1 year. Apply: Lois Ringo, Librarian, 
River Forest Public Library, River Forest, Ill. 


LIBRARIAN. Man with some experience in ad- 
ministration who wants to g4in more. Beautiful 
40,000 vol. plant in northern Ohio, staff of 8, ade- 
quate budget, cooperative Board. Salary: $4000 
up, depending on qualifications and experience. If 
you are ready to take the top place in a good 
medium sized plant, this is it. Open September 
Ist. Enclose photo and give DETAILS of school 
and past experience in the field. B 661 


Pacific Northwest 


MAN for varied general and special assignments 
in university located in Northern Rocky Mountain 
region, Excellent position for all-around profes- 
sional growth. Could develop into responsible ad- 
ministrative post depending upon capacity and 
performance. Starting salary dependent upon abil- 
ity and experience. B 638. 

REFERENCE assistant, university library, Pacific 
Northwest. Library school degree required. Ex- 
perience not necessary. Initial annual salary $3600 
for 11 months’ service, one month’s vacation. Re- 
tirement benefits. Open July 1. B 654. 

MAN with goed background of experience in 
acquisitions work, cataloging, budgeting, and per- 
sonnel management needed as assistant or associate 
librarian in university library, northern Rocky 
Mountain area. Salary will be based on experience, 
library training and demonstrated ability. One 
month vacation, excellent living conditions. B 656. 

EXPERIENCED children’s librarian to expand 
children’s service in medium-sized western city. 
Salary $3600 to $3840. B 657. 

ASSISTANT librarian in charge of cataloging. 
Experience in cataloging essential. Beautiful locale. 
Cool, even climate. Salary $3800, four week vaca- 
tion, sick leave, social security. Apply Librarian, 
Public Library, Astoria, Oregon. 


Far West 


CATALOGER for university research library. 
Salary approximately $8400. Interested applicants 
please respond to: W. Roy Holleman, Librarian, 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography Library, Uni- 
versity of California, La Jolla, California. 


Canada 


HEAD librarian, $5800-$6550; Head of Circula- 
tion $4120-$4600; First Assistant Circulation, Book- 
mobile Librarian $3600-$4000; Assistants Circula- 
tion. Children’s Room, Cataloging Department, 
$2.700-$3100, $3200-$3500. 36% hour, 5 day week, 
4 weeks’ vacation, medical benefits and retirement. 
Apply, stating qualifications, experience, to: Secre- 
tary, Victoria Public Library, Victoria, .B.C., Can- 
ada. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


NEW ENGLAND position on permanent 9 
months’ basis wanted by married male, M.S. Co- 
lumbia Library School, age 44. College, high 
school or institution. Public and college library 
experience. Certified for Mass., Connecticut and 
New Jersey. Graduate student at present. B 581. 

MAN. M.A.L.S., experience as genera! librarian 
and as cataloger, interested in position either as 
cataloger or as librarian. With inquiries send full 
information about position. B 630. 

MAN, 89, desires administrative position in 
medium size. college library. 8 years administra- 
tive experience, college and research libraries. Can 
teach Library Science. B 658. 

EXPERIENCED librarian, male, 39, desires 
publie library post in medium size city. : 10 years 
administrative experience in excellent libraries, Can 
develop community relations to advantage. Capa- 
ble of handling building planning and remodeling 
problems. B 659. 





BUILDING (from page 368) 

served as the Manager of the Institute. Mrs. 
Kathryn Devereaux, Librarian of the Moline 
Public Library, was the efficient Registrar. 
Miss Perrie Jones, Librarian of the St. Paul 
Public Library, headed the Local Arrangements 
Committee. The Women’s City Club in St. 
Paul was the meeting place for the June 19 
meetings. On June 20, the public librarians 
met at the St. Payl Public Library; the college 
librarians at the Hill Reference Library; and 
the school librarians at the Alexander Ramsey 
School, Ramsey County, Minnesota. 

The Proceedings of the Institute will be pub- 
lished by the ALA. In addition to the formal 
papers, the pane] discussions, and the sum- 
maries, a number of excellent working papers 
were prepared in advance of the Institute and 
supplied in the registration envelopes. These 
valuable papers written by experts in their 
fields will be included in the Proceedings. The 
ALA Buildings Committee believes the Pro- 
ceedings will be a significant document. 


-STECHERT-HAFNER Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World's Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
EXPERT LIBRARY SERVICE 


Books and Periodicals in ALL LANGUAGES 
è Large, representative stocks of foreign and 
domestic titles, current and out of print in 
all fields, for immediate delivery at lowest 
prices. ; 
e Rapid, direct importation and thorough 
search service through worldwide facilities. 
Foreign Branches 
PARIS . 









LONDON . STUTTGART 
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Make copies from books 
in seconds . . . without injuring 
or removing pages! 


This newest development in photocopy machines can be operated 


simple— easily by any girl in your office. 


No matter how fine the detail, or what the colors, if you can see 
accurate it in the original you will see it in the photocopy. 


ver sati le Produces exact, letter perfect copies—whether the original is single 
i or doube sided, in loose sheets, in newspapers, magazines or bound 
books. Photorapid’s legally accepted copies are ready for instant 
use, eliminating costly retyping, hand copying and checking—or 
costly outside copying. With Photorapid you can make, from white 
or colored originals, in sizes up to 13” x 17”, single side copies, 
double side (to reduce filing space), transparent copies for use as 
masters with diazo or blueprints, tissue copies for air mail—all at 
an unbelievably low cost. i 


in seconds your finished, perfect copy is ready. 


Photorapid’s unique and important advantages. 
check A time and money saver to anyone who needs 
exact copies. Write today for details. 


eg 


Dept. C7-8, 105 Chambers Street, New York 7 
Carbon Papers Inked Ribbons Duplicating Equipment Duplicating Supplies 
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Quo- p- May 
CRAFT CRAFT RAFT 





America’s Famous.- Now in 15 volumes, all volumes same 
oon size for easier handling. Separate, com- 
C hild Devel opment Plan pletely revised and expanded volumes for 
children on Science. (Science volume 
covers living things, earth we live on, sky 
: above us, machines we use, how science 
` : and industry helps us.) Hundreds of new 
t illustrations added throughout the set, 
g many in full color. 
oes a no New, expanded Parent Guidance vol- 
umes enriched by 155 expert contribu- 
bg tors, each a specialist noted for first-hand 
Ince redse knowledge of children. 

New, enlarged Master Index located in 
è å last volume, organized by Eloise Rue ac- 
/ cording to author, illustrator, title, sub- 
In price ‘ ject, and first line for complete ease of 
use. All bibliographies brought up to date 
by a committee of librarians headed by 

Marion Young of Detroit. 
For more information on the new Child- 
craft edition write Mr. William F. Hayes, 
Childecraft, Dept. 3158, Box 3565, Chi- 
cago 54, Illinois. 


. 
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[RICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Outstanding Religious Books 
Report to Council—Ludington 
Inaugural Address—Mumford 
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bound fo last... 


but not very practical 


Iron bands did a good job of protecting 
bindings when books were few and readers scarce, 
If there are times when you are tempted to think 
they might be a good idea today — think of 
HOLLISTON’S ROXITE BUCKRAM instead. 

Here is a binding cloth that is truly de- 
pendable — tough and durable as both testing 
machines and library experience can prove with 
the PLUS factor that it is soil and stain resistant, 
for it can easily be cleaned with a damp cloth. 

HOLLISTON’S ROXITE BUCKRAM in 
its wide choice of bright and cheerful colors not 
only adds variety and “‘eye-appeal” to library 
shelves but it increases circulation because it 
makes books “want to be read”. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. TO THE BINDER: 





NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS Holliston Roxite Buck- 


ram takes stomping 
NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO har í 
and printing easily 


MILWAUKEE - SAN FRANCISCO with full coverage. 





Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 
3, %79. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, 
amended February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918. 

Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues, Mailed regularly to menibers only. Single copies of news issues 
25¢ each, PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


SNEAD SYSTEM 





aluable Guidance to Library Work Area Efficiency 


. e e G/W TECHNIPLAN BOOK 


MODULAR EQUIPMENT, steel TECHNI- 
PLAN, offers ready solution to the 
library’s problems of space utiliza- 
tion, flexibility, comfort and efficiency 
of workers and patrons, 


HERE IS A wealth of suggestions, help- 
ful ideas, bearing on many of 
the vexatious situations confronting 
library administrators, Here are prac- 





LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


tical answers to questions relating to 
cramped space, inefficient arrange- 
ment, expanding needs, moderniza- 
tion, as well as planning equipment 
arrangements for new libraries. 

HUNDREDS of TECHNIPLAN installa- 
tions have won enthusiastic praise 


from the users of this engineered 
modular equipment. 


PLEASE OUTLINE your problems or 
interests; we shall then send your copy 
of the TECHNIPLAN Book promptly, 
and make the services of our library 
specialists available to you, without 


obligation, of course. 


TECHNIPLAN EQUIPMENT 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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recommends 


THE PERFECT PAIR TO 
MAKE CATALOG GUIDING 
EASY AND PERMANENT 


NEW “SNAP - OUT” 
GUIDE HEADINGS 


No, To 
DEMCO SNAP-OUT GUIDE HEADINGS 


1, Remove by tearing an vertleal inex 
2, Fold an senior scored ling 
2, Insert br tet 
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Letters from 


Our Readers FREE FOR ALL 






Capitals 

All librarians—not only school librarians—should 
heed the constructive criticism from Floyd Rinker 
(Head, Department of English, Newtonville, Mass.) 
regarding the “curious disregard for capitals” by 
librarians. (This column, Febraury, 1954) No matter 
what your field, you, as a librarian, have a re- 
sponsibility in teaching correct and appropriate 
English. Children learn through repeated mean- 
ingful experiences; utter frustration must result for 
the child who is taught the capitalization of im- 
portant words in a title as a basic skill and then is 
confronted with catalog cards which do not 
recognize this basic skill. Librarians should keep 
cataloging practices closely allied to the life of 
students, and do away with unnatural situations. 

All research students, especially in college, 
would benefit greatly if library cataloging practices 
would conform with basic language skills which 
are accepted in all educational fields. An infinite 


S amount of time would be saved by college students 
They are die-cut, ready to insert! Demco’s , (and the instructors who correct theses) on the 
new “snap-out” headings are the most con- _, compilation of bibilographies if this non-capitali- 
venient, most readable, and most completely z zation on catalog cards could be corrected to fit 
up-to-date catalog guide headings available ie every-day life practice. 
to brates Foa abi Gu eo È Remember, the pom of our schools (be it 
Rea a » A a i ANA os kiena © elementary, high school or PEN should be able 
compiled Catholic set of 806 headings. . to read, write, spell and speak correctly. His 
„a teachers and librarians contribute to the develop- 
. m ment of these skills. We all teach Englishl!! 
LIFETIM E ANGLE =. TAB < Errn N. LAPLANTE, supervisor 
a Centralized Cataloging 
CATALOG GUIDES ™ Chicago Public Schools 
pointed Erorse Rue, director 
Pa ; x Department of Library Science 
= tees S Chicago Teachers College 
S Capital Words 
T Mr. Rinker’s concern for the paucity of capitals 
al on catalog cards (ALA Bulletin, Feb., p. 58) is 
Š needless. Just give us time and there will be 
o nothing but capitals, as suggested for children in 
a Deutsche’s letter, which follows Rinker’s. I am 
7 in favor or no capitals at all. Either this or all 
“ capitals: then we will know what to do. But now, 
z after a quarter of a century in library service trying 
Angle-set guides have highest readibility! A to decide what to capitalize and what not to capi- 
Demco tabs are pressboard reinforced to the ™ talize, I find the Library of Congress confusing us 
top—never break or crack. No rivets to `’ with its reactionary adoption of GPO’s bulky rules 
catch on cards, Guides are half-cut left, instead of defending and extending the pioneer 
, tight, and center, or full-cut center. 2 ALA work of 1908. Mr. Rinker says, “one needs 
: Write for prices and free samples: e considerable training in knowing what words to 
j = capitalize or not to capitalize in these library list- 
e DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES m ings.” True, Then let’s get rid of capitalization 
= MADISON 1, WIS. Q altogether. 
a NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. Pd Another backward step in the profession’s con- 
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with the improved 


Microcard 


‘WITH THE NEW 


F2.8 LENS 


FOR LONGER PERIODS 
OF EASIER READING 





FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND 
PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. 


THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 
READER DIVISION 


BOX 314A LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 
ment—The Model 6B is equipped with 
the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures 
top readability of all opaque microprint 
even at the extreme edges and corners of 
the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 
relaxing reading without eye strain. 
Libraries all over the world depend on 
the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 
valuable books, charts, research material 
are reproduced clearly on the large 97%” 
x 1014” viewing screen, The magnifica- 
tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 
Model GB (illust.) is the finest instrument 
of its kind and priced at only $255.00. 
Other models available. . 
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donment of simpler spelling. Melvil Dewey was 
right. The editors of the latest edition were wrong. 
I will not attempt to repeat Dewey’s lucid argu- 
ments, for I cannot improve upon them. Read 
them for yourself in the old DC. Let’s go back to 
simpler spelling! 
R, W. Noyes 
Worcester 9, Mass. 


Early Meetings 

I wish to protest against the preponderance 
of 8:15 a.m. meetings in Minneapolis. I would 
have been interested in attending several of those 
meetings, but the hour and the number of meet- 
ings scheduled made doing so a completely frus- 
trating experience! On the other hand, there 
were not many meetings at 10:00 or at 2:15. 
Lets have more of the meetings of general in- 

térest at these times! 
MaatHa BARTLETT, librarian 
Highland Park (IL) Public Library 


Nomenclature 


Though the custom is gradually dying out, we 
still see references in our professional literature 
to “public libraries, county libraries, and regional 
libraries” as though the latter were not public 
libraries. A recent example was the announce- 
ment of the ALA Education Project Sub-Grants 
Awards, which used this unfortunate nomencla- 
ture. Perhaps we need to embark on a vigorous 
campaign on terminology so that public libraries 
will be known either as municipal, county, or 
regional public libraries. Such a move would cer- 
tainly clarify and strengthen the entire field of 
public library service. 

GRETCHEN Knær Scuenx, director 

State of Alabama Public Library Service Division 

Montgomery, Ala. 


The Carnegie Millions 


On page four of Si. Louis Commerce, the official 
publication of the Chamber of Commerce of Metro- 
politan St. Louis, of March 8, 1954, is an astonish- 
ing story concerning Andrew Carnegie, benefactor 
of libraries: 

“Upon the death of one of our customers some 
years ago, we took over as part of his estate a check 
for one million dollars signed by Andrew Carnegie. 
The testator had carried this check in his billfold 
for 15 years. The check was perfectly good when 
signed and we do not know to this day what the 
story is behind the check and why it was kept as 
a souvenir for some 15 years and never cashed. 
When it came into our possession Carnegie was 
dead and his estate had been closed some years 
before, and the check was worthless.” 

Lovis M. Nourse, librarian 
St. Louis (Mo.) Public Library 
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Store TWICE as many books 
in your present floor space 
with STOR-MOR book drawers 


Š These smooth-operating, space-saving 
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drawers, spanning every other range aisle, 
now enable you to increase your present 
book storage capacity by as much as 
114%. Ames Stor-Mor Book Drawers are 


easily installed, using the uprights of 2 
your present freestanding or multi-tier ` 


steel shelving, or by making complete 
installation for new buildings. Drawers 


are adjustable and freely interchangeable § 


with regular shelves. 





Our helpful illustrated folder will show you 3 


how compact storage using Stor-Mor Book & 


Drawers can substantially increase your 
storage space. Write for a copy today. 
` € Trade Mark’ 


W.R.AMES CO. 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


X FREESTANDING STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING + MULTL-TIER a 
$ BOOKSTACK CONSTRUCTION » BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 


Si aN REN Ne Meese RE REIS the BS SAS 
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MANUFACTURER TO YOU 


Means Quality Products at Less Cost to You 
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© PLASTI-LAC* BOOK 
PLASTI-KLEER® BOOK SPRAY 


COVERS : BOOK CARDS, CAT- 


ALOG CARDS, DATE 
(DN PLASTI-KLEER® SLIPS 


DELUXE BINDERS PLASTI-KLEER Trans- 





















parent Protectors 
BOOK-AID* REPAIR —For Pictures, Docu- 
BUDGET TAPE ` ments, etc. 





PLASTI-KLEER 


BIND-ART* Liquid (8) PHONO-JACKET 
Plastic ADHESIVE PROTECTORS 


*Trademark 


SAVERS 










LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 
65 E. ALPINE STREET ° NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
3327 Motor Avenue, Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
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. Yes, Picture Covers* n “Reader Appeal.” They 
are chosen every time for their color, their beauty, 
their brilliance! 

Picture Covers* are buckram covers used for prebind- 
ing and rebinding. Their striking art work, beautifully 
reproduced by SCREEN PROCESS, gives far more 
brilliance than ordinary printing and endures longer. A 
wide range of colors, highlights and shadows, made pos- 
sible only through the unusual techniques of creative art 
‘and scientific application, produce covers which are color- 
ful and eye-catching. Such covers have a magnetic qual- 
ity to attract MORE readers, 

Picture Covers* help your budget, too — the special 
plastic inks take more punishment than regular inks — 
and as applied — will outlast them many times. Yet, 
Picture Covers” cost no more. 

The next time you order binding, be sure to specify 
Picture Covers* MADE ONLY by Picture Cover 
Bindings, Inc., and available from all good binders. 
Send today for a sample Picture Cover*—no obligation. 


Bicture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS INC, * 


33 NASSAU AVENUE, BROOKLYN 22, NEW YORK 
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The “Statement of Purposes” of the newly formed National Book 
Committee should gladden the hearts of everyone aware of the world 
of books. When prominent citizens take the time to form an inde- 
pendent, national group “to keep books free, make them widely 


EDITORIAL 


Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


available and encourage people to read them”, the cause of books 


in this country goes forward a seven-league step. 
In statements recently make public and in Miss Flora Belle 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


Ludington’s “Report to Council”, printed elsewhere in this issue, 


the organization and functions of the National 
Book Committee are clearly defined. Briefly, 
the National Book Committee is a society of 
citizens “devoted to the wiser and wider 
distribution and use of books, and to the pres- 
ervation of the freedom to read”. It’s an in- 
dependent, non-profit organization which 
developed out of a conference called early in 
1954 by ALA and the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, Incorporated. The chairman 
of the organizing committee is George N. 
Shuster, president of Hunter College. Mem- 
bers of the committee are Douglas M. Black, 
president of Doubleday & Co.; Gardner Cowles, 
publisher of Look Magazine; Thomas K. 
Finletter, New York attorney and former Sec- 
retary of the Air Force; Arthur A. Houghton, 
Jr., president of Stuben Glass, Inc.; Flora B. 
Ludington, immediate past president of ALA 
and librarian of Mt. Holyoke College; and 
Whitney North Seymour, past president of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York. 

Joining this group to form an executive com- 
mittee are nine others, including prominent 
business men, authors and educators. The 
executive committee, according to the published 
statements, is issuing invitations to a hundred 
or more leading citizens, asking them to join 
the organizations national board. Its first 
meeting is scheduled for early fall. 

The “Statement of Purposes” makes it clear 
that the National Book Committee proposes to 
act within the public interest. It concerns 
itself with the social and cultural implications 
of books. Thus, because it believes books are 
a necessity, it seeks to foster a general public 
understanding of the value of books to the 
individual and to a democratic society. 
Because millions of our people have no access 
to bookstores and have inadequate or no 

e. 


416 


libraries available to them, the National Book 
Committee seeks to strengthen bookstores and 
library service. Because books are “the natural 
medium for a new idea and the untried voice 
from which come the original contributions to 
social growth,” this committee seeks to foster 
the conditions in which ideas can find both 
publication and readers. Since good books 
are invaluable for the communication of ideas 
and opinions among peoples, the National Book 
Committee seeks to increase the flow of Ameri- 
can books abroad. 

In these and other areas, the Committee 
proposes to identify problems as they arise. It 
will work towards their solution by stimulating 
research and action, by taking counsel with 
interested groups, and by drawing public at- 
tention to questions of public policy. 

In our opinion the potential influence of the 
National Book Committee is incalculable. For 
generations the cause of books in terms of the 
public interest has been served by book 
people, primarily publishers and librarians. 
Although these groups have taken tremendous 
strides over the years, the fact remains that a 
void has always been discernible in the total 
effect. This has had to be since librarians and 
publishers active in these works are, ipso facto, 
“partisans.” No matter how deeply they may 
toil within the public interest, there is always 
that label to nullify some fair portion of the 
effort. 

But with the National Book Committee that 
is not so. Itis an independent, “outside” group 
and can act with an objectivity apparent as 
well as real. Where publishers may be deemed 
representative of publishers and librarians of 
librarians, this organization is the representa- 
tive of the public itself. 
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a These men are a 
7A. Nobel Prize Winners!" = Pe 


Each of these eminent persons has written a 
signed article for THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA on an important field of knowl- 
edge. Together with 3200 other outstanding 
persons, they have imparted the highest degree 
of accuracy to THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. 
By engaging the highest authorities and im- a 
portant authoritative sources, the editors of THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA have 
achieved a standard of accuracy and reliability 
second to no other set of reference books. 








ERNEST T. $, WALTON 


* This is one of a series of advertisements designed to focus attention 

on the many exclusive features of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES EN- 

CYCLOPEDIA and thus explain why countless owners of this remark- Š 
able new reference work have found the 20 volumes so much more 

itl exciting and readable to use. 


GLENN T, SEABORG 

















The dream of civilized men everywhere is 
to sit at the feet of the learned. In one cul- 
ture it is the Witch Doctor, in another the 
High Priest. 


To the eager young people here in Amer- 
ica who hunger for authority to answer their 
many searching questions, what greater or 
higher source exists than the recognized wis- 
dom of men like these pictured on this page? 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family. 


20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


10,000,000 words 

10,000 pages 

50,000 subjects 

15,000 illustrations 

Hundreds of full color illustrations 
3200 important contributors (including 
15 Nobel prize winners) 

© 40 beautiful, informative end papers 
© 190-page world atlas in color 

@ Thousands of cross references 

© Complete bibliographies 


WALTER DILL SCOTT 
Chairman, Editorial Board 


FRANKLIN J. MEINE 
Editor-in-Chief Library Buckram Edition 
Available to schools and libraries only, 
at the usual library discount, 
Sotisfoction guaranteed or money refunded. 
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MEMO TO MEMBERS 






Librarian of Congress. Elsewhere in this issue Ralph Ulveling's tribute, 
"L. QUINCY MUMFORD: ALA PRESIDENT - LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS," signalizes a 
landmark for our profession. In connection with Mr. Mumford's appointment 
Miss Ludington has asked that the following letter be included in this 
Memo: 


On behalf of the Special Committee on Appoint- 
ment of the Librarian of Congress I wish to 
express our appreciation of the assistance 

given by librarians, library trustees and friends 
of libraries in helping to bring about confirma- 
tion of the nomination of L. Quincy Mumford as 
Librarian of Congress. Your assurances to your 
Senators of Mr. Mumford's ability to direct our 
largest research library contributed to the 
unanimity’ of the vote of the Senate Committee 
on Rules and Administration on July 28 and of 
the Senate on July 29. 


Flora B. Ludington 
Chairman 


Robert M. Lester. On June 23rd President Ludington and the officers of 
ALA gave a dinner at the Minneapolis Club in honor of Robert M. Lester, 
a long-time friend of libraries as Secretary of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. The invited guests included foundation friends, the members 
of the ALA Executive Board, former ALA presidents, presidents of divi- 
sions, and present and former members of the ALA staff, and others, who 
have worked with Mr. Lester on Carnegie and ALA grants. This occasion 
was a token of our appreciation of the pleasant association we have 
enjoyed for many years in working with the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York for the advancement of library service for the people of the United 
States. 


The General Federation of Women's Clubs has established the observance 
of KNOW YOUR LIBRARY MONTH during November 1954 and 1955. This activity 
will involve an all-out effort of the Libraries Division of the GFWC, in 
cooperation with ALA, to encourage club women to "get an inside view" of 
public libraries. It is one of many suggested projects in the 1954-55 
program of the GFWC which will be of especial interest to public libra- 
rians. Mrs. Robert F. Herrig, Libby, Montana, who is Librarian of the 
Lincoln County Free Library, is the newly appointed chairman of the 
Libraries Division of the GFWC. Suggestions for making KNOW YOUR LIBRARY 
MONTH an effective activity will be available from Miss Kee in the Public 
Libraries Division Office. 
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National Newspaper Week, October 1-8, will be observed again this year by 
dailies and weeklies throughout the country, with the theme: YOUR 
NEWSPAPER - FREEDOM'S FORUM. The observance is directly related to many 
aspects of librarianship. Last year, a-number of individual librarians 
and state and regional associations participated with newspaper editors 
and their professional groups in joint displays, programs and events. 
Librarians may wish to get in touch with their newspaper editors to plan 
cooperative ventures during the observance this October. 


Norman Bassett Foundation. Letters have gone out to all ALA division 
presidents and chairmen of ALA boards and committees inviting them to 
submit proposals for a possible grant from the recently established 
Norman Bassett Foundation. The purpose of this Foundation is to encour- 
age experimentation, research or other projects that contribute to the 
advancement of library science. A grant of $1000 is available this year. 


Universal Copyright Convention. In 1952 the United States participated 
with thirty-nine other nations in the drafting of a Universal Copyright 
Convention at Geneva, Switzerland. The purpose was to provide more ade- 
quate international protection of books, periodicals, music, etcetera. 
The Convention was ratified in June by the U. S. Senate but could not be 
deposited until our domestic copyright law was amended. Implementing 
legislation has now passed the House of Representatives and, at the time 
of this writing, is expected to pass the Senate before the adjournment of 
Congress. When this legislation is passed and the United States permitted 
to deposit its ratification, it will mark the end of seventy years! 
effort on the part of leading literary, publishing and library personali- 
ties to improve our international cultural relations and provide inter- 
national copyright protection to American authors, composers and other 
creative artists. 


The International Youth Library in Mimich, Germany, of which Mrs. Jella 
Lepman is the Director, will celebrate its Fifth Anniversary on 
September 14. Extensive exhibits and programs will honor the occasion. 
This library, now recognized as a Unesco Associated Project, has contri- 
buted through its collection of children's books in many languages and 
through its many programs for children to international understanding 
and a better appreciation of the importance of children's books. We are 
happy to announce that Marion Horton while in Germany this fall and 
early winter will serve as ALA Consultant to the International Youth j 
Library on Children's and Young People's Library Services. Miss Horton, 
formerly with the City Schools Library, Board of Education, Los Angeles, 
served as the ALA Consultant to the IYL in the winter of 1953. 
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(Mrs.) Grace T. Stevenson 
August 13, 1954. Associate Executive Secretary 
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A DISTINGUISHED MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY 
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Roanoke Public Library, Roanoke, Virginia 
Director: Harold J. Sander 
Architect: Frantz & Addkinson 
Consultant: Wheeler & Githens 


The Roanoke, Virginia Public Library is 
another modern American Library 
which has selected VMP bookstacks and 
library equipment to establish high func- 
tional and artistic standards for its interior. 


Of special interest to all library planners 
is the VMP Library Planning Service... 
with years of specialized experience in 
bookstack fabrication. In the very early 
stages of planning, VMP can help the 
architect and owner in determining the 
use and specifications for multi-tier or 
free-standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel 
units, book conveyors. Also, VMP makes 
MOBILWALL movable steel partitions, 
steel doors and frames. 


Call on VMP for advice on new library 
construction or modernization. Write for 
complete VMP library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog, Dept. ALA-9. 


irginia Mt Leta | DAN inc. 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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Living Librarians VIII 


Estellene Paxton Walker 


“PERSONALITY UNLIMITED” 


V. GENEVIEVE GALICK 


“JACK” WALKER first saw the light of day in 
Washington County, Virginia too close to the 
Tennessee line to be an F.F.V. The date of 
her birth is a confidential matter shared only 
with the local draft board. A complete sur- 
prise to the family who had expected a boy— 
she was named Estellene and called “Jack.” 
Her mother, Mrs. John C. Walker of Asheville, 

. North Carolina, always waited to name a pup 
until she could see how it looked; and then 
she chose a name that fitted it! 

With an engineer as the head of the family, 
the Walkers “Cook’s toured” through most of 
the Southeastern States calling several of them 
home at one time or another. At a very 
tender age Jack’s cradle in southeastern Ken- 
tucky was a shoe box. Due to this early en- 
vironment, she has always liked shoes and 
possesses this commodity in prodigious quanti- 
ties. 

Miss Walker’s early and formative years 
were spent in the home of her maternal grand- 
mother amid a welter of dogs, cats, rabbits, 
chickens and ducks. One very special pet— 
the gift of her grandmother was a remarkable 
fowl. This hen produced a dozen eggs a day 
which were bought by the grandmother and 


director of the Massachu- 
setts Division of Library Ex- 
tension since 1949 was 
former supervisor of the Di- 
vision’s Field Services. She 
also served as army librarian 
from 1942-46, part of that 
time in England and Ger- 
many. Miss Galick was in- 
structor in work with young 
people at Simmons College, 
School of Library Science 
where she received her B.S. 
degree in Library Science. 
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CHARLES OLD STUDIO 


Estellene Paxton Walker 


the proceeds applied to the purchase of a 
War Bond! 

Jack’s grandmother read to her steadily from 
anything that came to hand—Greek mythology 
making the biggest hit. The child’s own read- 
ing teeth were cut on the Jiggs and Maggie 
comic strip. After the Walkers took up resi- 
dence in Asheville, North Carolina, their pre- 
cocious and older daughter discovered the 
Pack Memorial Library—lying four years onto 
her age in order to become the proud possessor 
of a library card. She knew instantly that her 
interest in matters bibliothecal would be long 
lived so she dedicated herself on the spot to 
becoming a librarian. 

Estellene Walker has always been one of the 
most vivid people of my acquaintance and like 
good wine she only improves with the years. 
She has a multi-faceted personality enriched 
by a profusion of hobbies all of which she 
cultivates with great gusto. These hobbies 
run the gamut from dancing, swimming, music, 
fishing, and gardening to cooking and collect- 
ing antiques—not to mention a passion for dogs 
and stray alley cats. The most miserable look- 
ing feline creatures have been transformed 
under her loving care into potential blue ribbon 
winners. Jack has a personal theory that a 
dislike for cats shows a lack of refinement! 
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Scored on that basis, I am one of her friends 
who lack refinement! Former feline pets of 
hers have been dubbed such monikers of 


gentility as Azimuth and Caroline Ashby, 


Holmes. In fact their portraits currently grace 
her living room walls. 

She likes to fish. Rods, reels and fishing 
nets are apparent in abundance in corners of 
the kitchen and bed-rooms of her apartment in 
Columbia. It is standing operating procedure 
to have the fishing equipment along in the car 
when field trips on library business are made to 
far corners of the state—just in case there is 
time to “wet a line.” Report has it that she has 
never caught more fish than could be carried 
from the stream; and that she really likes the 
excuse a rod gives her of standing still and 
doing nothing for hours at a time! 

Her reputation as a cook is well-established. 
I can vouch for it as I have sampled the 
products myself; having been treated to her 
shrimp pie, hush puppies and tipsy squire on a 
recent visit to the Palmetto State. 

“Large scale” gardening activities are car- 
ried on with scientific fervor in the 6’ x12’ 
plot in the yard to the rear of her apartment. 
No crop is sown until the soil has been 
properly analyzed for same by the Department 
of Agriculture at Clemson. 

Her taste in music ranges from classical to 
boogie-woogie. She is a victim of the happy 
habit of singing vociferously in the bath tub. 
You haven't really lived until you have heard 
her inimitable renditions of “The Curse of a 
Bleeding Heart,” “Walter, Walter, Lead Me to 
the Altar” and “The Biggest Aspidistra in the 
World.” She has never allowed the lack of a 
voice to stem her genuine enjoyment of this 
art. Several years ago, when a group from the 
Lawson McGhee Library staff were having a 
house party at Gatlinburg, the Misses Sarah 
Jones, Lucile Nix, and Estellene Walker were 
sitting on a swinging bridge over a noisy moun- 
tain stream singing “Wahoo” about midnight. A 
hotel across the river about a mile sent over a 
special request for a cessation of these ladies’ 
vocal activities—which all goes to prove that 
Southern belles must be the proud possessors 
of ringing voices. 

I have always maintained that Jack Walker 
would have been a “natural” in the field of 
dramatics. However, I am tremendously grate- 
ful that the library profession had her well in 
its grip before she had any opportunity to 
answer the call of the footlights. During an- 
other one of these periodic retreats to the 
Tennessee hills for purposes of restoring tired 
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tissues, she gave her first amateur performance 
of impersonation. Jack was not No, 1 cook 
in camp this particular time. She had been 
elected to do K.P. duty while the rest of the 
party went for a hike after lunch. When her 
dish washing chores were completed, she went 
up the trail to cool her hot tired feet in the 
brook. Her attire was domestic, to say the 
least. An apron over an old seersucker dress 
and hair hanging down her back in braids and 
ornamented with red ribbons. As she played 
happily in the water, two well-dressed tourists 
complete with movie camera appeared on the 
swinging foot bridge across the mountain 
stream. Jack kept mighty quiet for she looked 
a fright. But the tourists viewed her with real 
joy. It wasn’t long before Jack realized that 
the intruders were certain they had scared up 
a real native mountaineer of the female variety. 
They asked all kinds of questions and were 
treated to all kinds of answers a la lil’ Abner— 
all of which they fell for like a ton of coal. 
Jack made out to be scared of their camera 
which she described as a devil’s box. When 
they would try to sneak a picture, she would 
yell and take off into the woods. They would 
coax her out again. By this time she was 
having such a good time watching them write 
down her queer words in a little book that she 
wanted very much to take a picture of them! 
Finally they persuaded her to allow them to 
take some shots of her wading down the 
stream. To this day, she has always wondered 
if the pictures were good and if they are still 
being shown in Toledo to illustrate a holiday 
in the mountains of Tennessee. 

Jack’s days are not all spent in soaking up 
southern sunshine while she gardens and goes 
fishing; nor are her evenings all of the “moon- 
light and magnolia” variety. A library rule in 
Charlestown, passed 255 years ago, lives today. 
As Executive Secretary of the South Carolina 
State Library Board, Estellene Walker works 
indefatigably so that this old library rule does 
bear fruit in the library service of her state. 
This rule is: “Books should be carried into the 
homes. Standing libraries signify little in this 
country where persons must ride miles to look 
into a book. There should be handy libraries 
which come home to each without charge.” 

Graduated from the University of Tennessee 
and armed with a glutton’s share of professional 
ambition, Jack Walker began her job-hunting 
in the middle of the depression era. Success 
crowned her efforts. She was appointed as 
English teacher at a big county high school 
called Sandy Mush. She never took that posi- 
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tion because at about the same time, Mary U. 
Rothrock offered her a job in the county de- 
partment of the Lawson McGhee Library in 
Knoxville. In no time at all, she was hard at 
work under the direction of Miss Helen Harris 
who was then Head of the School Department 
at Lawson McGhee. Miss Walker started out 
at 7:30 each morning and drove out to a 
different country high school every day arriv- 
ing in time to open the library when school 
“took up.” By Estellene Walket’s reckonings, 
she has never enjoyed a job more than this first 
one. She tried to do in five country high 
schools just what they were doing in the larger 
schools of the big cities. It was a year of great 
satisfactions—the pleasure of introducing coun- 
try children to books she had always enjoyed, 
the constant excitement of working on and 
with a large, congenial and enthusiastic staff, 
and the fun of living with her Grandmother 
and her gigantic cat, Ivan, who had gone 
through the University with her. 

With one year’s practical library experience 
under her belt, Jack Walker entered the library 
school at Emory University where she spent 
another delightful year. Lucile Nix was work- 
ing on the staff of the Emory Library and 
Sarah Jones was the reviser for the teacher of 
cataloging. All three became great friends and 
Lucile’s red Chevvy, Emma, was the chariot 
that carried them on many an adventure. 

When Mary U. Rothrock went with the 
T.V.A., Helen Harris was appointed chief 
librarian at Dawson McGhee,  Estellene 
Walker became head of the County Depart- 
ment there; Lucile Nix took over Miss Harris’ 
position as Head of the Schools Department; 
and Sarah Jones later joined the triumvirate 
as Head of the Order Department. During her 
six years at Lawson McGhee, Jack became a 
real county leader. Two new branches were 
opened during her term; the circulation of 
books just about doubled; and she came to 
know personally a great number of the 19,000 
county borrowers. 

Wanting to do her part when the National 
Defense Program started, she resigned her 
position in Knoxville to accept appointment as 
a librarian with the U. S. Army. This, in spite 
of the fact that she holds the distinction of 
being the only female honorary member of the 
Knoxville Navy Club! She reported to Fort 
Jackson on April Fool's Day, 1941. All the 
flags were in evidence to welcome President 
Roosevelt who was paying the Post a visit. 
It is something of a coincidence that Jack 
Walker landed the Fort Jackson assignment be- 
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cause during World War I her father worked 
as an engineer on the construction of this very 
camp. , 

She was a disappointment to the Command- 
ing Officer when she reported for duty. He 
expected a “little girl” and she turned out to be 
as big if not bigger than the Colonel. But she 
was big enough to roll up her sleeves and 
begin to provide library service for 41,000 
potential library borrowers when neither the 
library, nor living quarters for the librarian 
were completed. It was not long before she 
had acquired books, paper clips, a typewriter 
etc.; was well entrenched with an attractive 
library and a trim efficiency apartment. From 
1941 to 1945, she stimulated and guided the 
reading tastes and habits of the soldier-readers. 
Her popularity as a librarian and a friend en- 
deared her to the hearts of the entire post 
personnel. Tense situations did develop at 
Fort Jackson but “Jack” Walker was known to 
save many a day by her ability to make a witty 
retort. 

In 1945 came the assignment for overseas 
duty as a librarian with the Army in the Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations. Somehow Estel- 
lene Walker managed to get to New York 
ladened with long underwear, sensible shoes, 
white blouses, and fears. She had a lot of all 
of them for she had never been aboard a ship 
and had no ideas about ever going in for travel 
via air. Days and days were spent in New 
York waiting for a passport which no one in 
the subsequent twelve months ever bothered 
to look at once. Jack had never been to New 
York before. She got a guide book and saw 
every museum, art gallery, and famous spot in 
the big city. She has a passion for zoos and 
spent so much time at the Bronx Zoo that one 
of the keepers gave her a beautiful peacock 
feather from the tail of a prize bird. This 
trophy she carried back to the hotel on the 
subway through the five o’clock rush hour. 

From New York, Jack progressed to Fort 
Totten where she was assigned to the Air 
Transport Command Nurses Quarters and was 
lost, as far as the Army was concerned. They 
had her listed as Jack Walker and sent all their 
flight alerts to the Bachelor Officers’ Quarters. 
Time passed as time will! Estellene was found 
and left Fort Totton for La Guardia Field with 
three coats on and the pockets of all three 
stuffed to capacity. 

With “W” as a final initial, she was to board 
the plane last of all. When it looked as if she 
would be sitting on the floor, a nice sergeant 

. (Personality . . . Page 449) 
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Mrs. Merlin M. Moore 


FRANCES POTTER NEAL 


Mrs. MerLIN M. Moors, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, who has received one of the ALA 
trustee citations for 1954, first became aware 
of the great need for books in rural areas 
when she began teaching school in a mountain 
county of Arkansas. She was then only 
fourteen years old. As she advanced in the 
teaching profession she saw that the rural peo- 
ple of the low land plantation counties of her 
state were equally in need of books. While 
county supervisor of schools in Jefferson 
County in southern Arkansas, 1926, she helped 
with the organization of the first county li- 
brary in the state. This gave emphasis to the 
need for a county library law which the Ar- 
kansas legislature enacted the following year. 

Between the years 1940 and 1944 Mrs. 
Moore was a member of the faculty of the 
University of Arkansas and the Arkansas State 
Teachers College. When Opportunity pre- 
sented itself in classroom work and in outside 
association with students, Mrs. Moore called 
attention to the value of a state library pro- 
gram. Her effectiveness in imparting en- 
thusiasm for library service is seen in the way 
that a large number of her former students 
have participated in the organization of county 
libraries. 

In 1941 she was appointed to the Arkansas 
Library Commission. She has served under 
five governors and since 1950 has been the 
chairman of the Arkansas Library Commission. 
Trustees of the Arkansas Library Commission 
are appointed by the governor of the state be- 
cause of their interest in and service to libraries. 

During the last thirteen years the Arkansas 
Library Commission has organized eight re- 


executive secretary and 
librarian, Arkansas Library 
Commission, was president 
of the Arkansas Library As- 
sociation, in 1950. She is 
at present Arkansas’ repre- 
sentative on ALA Council. 





FRANCES POTTER 
NEAL 
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Mrs. Merlin M. Moore 


gional libraries. Mrs. Moore has been of 
invaluable help in planning expansion and in 
interpreting to the public the Commission’s 
plans and objectives. She has had an espe- 
cially significant part in drafting legislation 
and in working for legislative appropriations, 
notably in the passage of the Constitutional 
Amendment in 1946, which has since per- 
mitted counties to vote a one-mill tax for 
county library support. Thirty-four of Arkan- 
sas’ 75 counties now have the one-mill tax for 
library support. 

Mrs. Moore has promoted cooperative en- 
deavor among library trustee groups in the 
state. Her enthusiasm and optimism are 
contagious. Sponsored by Mrs. Moore as 
chairman of the Arkansas Library Commis- 
sion, a statewide meeting of trustees of public 
libraries in Arkansas was held in Little Rock, 
June 4, 1953. Panel discussions and addresses 
of the day centered on responsibilities and op- 
portunities for service of the library trustee. 
A booklet containing the library laws of Ar- 
kansas and a pocket size trustee handbook 
were distributed at this meeting. Mrs. Moore 
believes that library trustees in Arkansas should 
know the laws of the state in regard to libraries 
and that they should know their responsibili- 
ties as trustees. 

In order that librarians and trustees of Ar- 
kansas might know each other and understand 
and seek ways to solve library problems, the 
Arkansas Library Commission under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Merlin Moore sponsored a 
series of tours by chartered bus. School, col- 
lege and special libraries were visited in addi- 
tion to county, regional and public libraries. 
During the past year 74 libraries have been 
visited. 

Mrs. Moore has worked for library advance- 
ment on a national basis. She is a member of 
the board of directors of the Trustee Section, 
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Public Libraries Division of the American Li- 
brary Association. She was elected to this 
position at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in Los Angeles, 1953. 
At the meeting Mrs. Moore addressed the 
Federal Relations Committee and the State 
Coordinators on the subject of State Legisla- 
tion, She was guest speaker at the Trustee 
Meeting of the Louisiana Library Association 
in April—1953. In March, 1954, she addressed 
the Trustee Section of the Connecticut Library 
Association in their annual meeting. 

Along with her zeal for library progress Mrs. 
Moore maintains a strong interest in other com- 
munity, state and national activities. In 1952, 
Mrs. Moore was chosen by popular vote from 
among more than fifty other outstanding 
women as Arkansas Woman of the Year. The 
award is made for civic, philanthropic and edu- 
cational work, in all of which she has been 
active for a number of years. The same year 
she was state chairman for United Nations Day 
when she planned community-wide celebra- 





Joseph B. Fleming 


Ir was particularly appropriate that Joseph 
B. Fleming should receive the 1954 ALA Cita- 
tion of Merit, for in July of this year he marked 
his twentieth anniversary as a director, and 
president of the board of directors, of the 
Chicago Public Library. 

Mr. Fleming is one of Chicago’s most dis- 
tinguished attorneys, a member of the well- 
known legal firm of Kirkland, Fleming, Green, 
Martin and Ellis. His legal career has been 
closely associated with the affairs of the city, 
the state and the nation; nevertheless he has 
still found time to work earnestly and ener- 
getically in the cause of libraries, education, 
and civic improvement. 

He received his legal education from John 
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Joseph B. Fleming 


GERTRUDE E. GsCHEIDLE 


tions in 800 communities of the state. As 
chairman for assistants for the American As- 
sociation of the United Nations in Arkansas, 
Mrs. Moore attended a conference called by 
the United Nations in Washington early in 
1954. Mrs. Moore is past president of the 
Little Rock Soroptimist Club and one of the 
state founders of Delta Kappa Gamma. She is 
active in the state and local Chambers of 
Commerce. Arkansas citizens know her as a 
popular after-dinner speaker. 

Mr. and Mrs, Moore operate a cafeteria in 
Little Rock. They are known for their southern 
hospitality, On June 16 the Moores were hosts 
at their cafeteria for a breakfast for the 26 
Arkansas librarians and trustees who departed 
that morning by chartered bus for Minneapolis 
to attend the annual meeting of the American 
Library Association. These Arkansas librarians 
and trustees were present at the general ses- 
sion, Friday evening June 25 when Mrs. Moore 
received one of the ALA Trustee Citations of 
Merit for 1954. 


Marshall Law School (LL.B., 1905), Illinois 
Wesleyan University (LL.D., 1925), and 
Northwestern University Law School. Among 
the highlights of his legal career were his serv- 
ice as the assistant United States Attorney in 
Chicago; special assistant to the United States 
Attorney General for a four-year period; at- 
torney for the Illinois Building Commission for 
investigation of building conditions in Illinois; 
and chief attorney for the Chicago Board of 
Election Commissioners. He served as a 
trustee in the reorganization in bankruptcy of 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway 
Company from 1933 to 1948 and is now a 


chief librarian of the Chi- 
cago Public Library since 
1950 was formerly assistant 
librarian in charge of the 
Central Library. She is 
chairman of the Library De- 
velopment Committee of the 
Public Libraries Division 
1954-56, and is at present a 
member of ALA Council. 
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member of the board of the Chicago Title and 
Trust Company and other corporations. 

Mr. Fleming’s interest in education and li- 
braries has been a strong motivating force 
throughout his life, and one to which he has 
devoted unlimited time and energy, construc- 
tive thinking, and his great legal talent. He 
is a trustee of Illinois Wesleyan University, and 
president of the board of trustees of Lake Forest 
College. 


He was appointed to the Board of Directors 
of the Chicago Public Library in the midst of 
the economic depression when financial distress 
had brought the fortunes of the Library to the 
lowest point in its history. In 1935, Mr. Flem- 
ing was elected President of the, Board. He at 
once attacked the acute financial problems with 
outstanding leadership and keen foresight. He 
drafted and introduced remedial financial legis- 
lation and successfully guided it through the 
State Legislature in 1935, 1937 and 1941. In 
this period he increased the income of the 
Library from $1,590,000 to $2,366,000. which 
enabled the institution to recover from the 
depression decade. 

With his usual keen insight, Mr. Fleming 
was quick to realize that the future progress 
and development of the Library system could 
rest only upon a foundation of sound financial 
support. He therefore continued to focus his 
attention on financial legislation, and in 1945 
and 1947 successfully secured the passage of 
legislation which increased the Library ap- 
propriation to $3,500,000. The pinnacle of 
achievement was reached in 1949 when Mr. 
Fleming directed a legislative campaign which 
raised the limitations on the tax levy for library 
paw for the City of Chicago to $5,050,000 
or Maintenance and Operation, and Buildings 
and Sites. This legislative victory was due 
entirely to his astute legal ability and per- 
severing and energetic endeavors. His numer- 
our appearances before the State Legislature 
‘in Springfield in sponsoring the cause of the 
Library were determined and relentless. He 
mobilized civic participation and aroused an 
enthusiastic press in favor of increased finan- 
cial support for the Public Library. His legal 
and legislative genius enabled Mr. Fleming to 
lead the library from the poverty stricken era 
of the depression to the sound financial con- 
dition which has made possible a consistent 
program of expansion and development. 

Mr. Fleming has devoted himself with equal 
interest and foresight to the problems of ad- 
ministration and staff welfare. He was re- 
ceptive to the proposal of a survey of the li- 
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brary by the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago which resulted in the 
well-known report by Carleton B. Joeckel and 
Leon Carnovsky, A Metropolitan Library In 
Action. Because of his administrative under- 
standing, many of the beneficial recommenda- 
tions set forth in the survey were adopted 
and put into effect in the library system. 

Mr. Fleming’s deep concern for the welfare 
of the staff has made it possible to keep im- 
provements in salary and working conditions 
abreast of the rising financial support of the 
library. Consequently a modern classification 
and pay plan has been adopted, an active pro- 
gram of promotions is in effect, professional 
salaries now compare favorably with those 
paid in bige public libraries in other cities, and 
clerical salaries are in line with those paid 
locally in business and industry. Mr. Fleming 
has served as a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Public Library Employees’ Pen- 
sion Fund during his entire term on the Li- 
brary Board. 

Throughout the years, Mr. Fleming has been 
actively interested in the work of libraries in 
general, and of professional library organiza- 
tions. He participated in a panel discussion at 
the Trustees’ Section of the 64th Annual ALA 
Conference on the subject, What’s Ahead For 
Public Libraries. He welcomed ALA members 
to Chicago at the First General Session of the 
75th Annual Conference. 

In 1953 he received the Citation of Merit 
from the Illinois Library Association at the 
57th Annual Conference held in Chicago. 
This Citation read as follows: 


The Illinois Library Association presents 
to Joseph B. Fleming, Trustee of the Chi- 
cago Public Library the Distinguished 
Service Citation for Trustees in recogni- 
tion of his leadership in administration, 
particularly in promotion of legislation 
favorable to the Chicago Public Library. 


These honors recognize two decades of crea- 
tive planning and courageous action which 
have established a firm foundation for progres- 
sive library development. 
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L. Quincy Mumford: ALA President— 
Librarian of Congress 


Raten A. ULvELING, director, 


Detroit Public Library, ALA President, 1945-46 


NEVER BEFORE has one person almost simul- 
taneously been elevated to the two top offices 
in the library profession: the presidency of the 
American Library Association and the director- 
ship of the Library of Congress. To librarians, 
to scholars, and to the nation generally this 
signalizes the broadest possible confidence in 
one’s competence, one’s integrity, one’s vision. 
L. Quincy Mumford, since 1950 director of 
the Cleveland Public Library, has just been 
accorded this unique distinction. To him, how- 
ever, each of these honors is but an obligation 
for widened effort in behalf of his profession, 
an added mortgage on his energies. 

The omens for success in both efforts are 
great. His experience in responsible positions 
in four great libraries—Duke University Library, 
the New York Public Library, the Library of 
Congress and the Cleveland Public Library— 
have provided him with a background under- 
standing and intimacy with an unusually broad 
range of library activities; reference service, 
cataloging, personnel work, building planning, 
and circulation work in both university and 
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public libraries, His interests lead him to even 
broader fields: formulating principles for the 
selection of fiction, improving the status of chil- 
dren’s work, encouraging the development of 
audio visual materials, initiating library tele- 
vision programs, reorganizing and co-ordinating 
large complex operations and systematically 
evaluating great reference collections. Under- 
lying all of this has been a deep zeal for readers 
generally and a considerable contact with schol- 
ars and writers. With this broad experience 
and as the first Librarian of Congress who is 
professionally trained, his background assures 
wide interest in and understanding of library 
objectives and problems. 

For his courage, for his devotion, for his will- 
ingness at this time when he is already heavily 
burdened with association responsibilities to 
surrender his familiar administrative obligations 
at Cleveland and take up others in the more 
complex national scene, all his colleagues salute 
him and pledge to him their strong support in 
carrying out both responsibilities. 





ALA EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HONORED 


(Transcript of Portion of Executive Board Meeting, 
June 25, 1954) 


MR. DOWNS: Since this afternoon’s session 
is my swan song on the Executive Board, 
I would like to bow out by presenting a 
resolution. 

My three-year term on the Board happens to 
coincide almost exactly with the period of 
service of our Executive Secretary. During 
these three years, I have noted great improve- 
ments in the effectiveness of our Headquarters 
organization, notable improvement in the 
morale and general esprit-de-corps of the 
Headquarters staff, and marked growth of 
confidence of the ALA membership-at-large in 
their national association. There has also been 
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increased influence and prestige, at home and 
abroad, for the American Library Association, 
both within and without the library profession. 
These contributions to the ALA have been 
made by our Executive Secretary through rare - 
traits of personality, complete devotion to his 
work, and through outstanding administrative 
ability. 

Therefore, I would like to offer a Resolution, 
for the Executive Board’s approval, congratulat- 
ing David H. Clift for his noteworthy ac- 
complishments as ALA Executive Secretary, 
expressing our appreciation to him for his 
services, offering our best wishes, and pledging 
continued support for the future. 

Madam President, I move approval of this 
Resolution. 

RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY APPROVED 
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THE PRECEDING speakers at our general ses- 
sions have eloquently spoken of the importance 
of the book as a medium of communication in 
our society, and the essential need to maintain 
the freedom to read. Their statements offer a 
continuous challenge to libraries. We have 
long been keepers and conservers of books. 
We now share heavily in the responsibility of 
preserving the free use of them. Libraries have 
already accepted that challenge and many of 
them have experienced active participation in 
opposing efforts to restrict R pia of inquiry. 
They have been supported immeasurably by 
the expressions of the President of the United 
States, and by the statements contained in our 
Library Bill of Rights and the Freedom to 
Read. 

Perhaps it might be said that we have won 
the major battle on the right of man to choose 
what he will read. At least we are firmly en- 
trenched in a favorable position. This is not 
to suggest that all of the fighting is over or 
that we can now retire from the issue. On the 
contrary, there are skirmishes occurring in 
various parts of our country and the machinery 
of our Association should stand ready to assist 
in any possible way in these local situations. 

However, thêre is another very important 
consideration here. We should not lose sight of 
the fact that maintaining man’s right to knowl- 
edge and freedom to choose his reading is an 
empty achievement if we do not make available 
to him the material from which he can select 
and choose. The members of our profession 
hardly need to be reminded that nearly one 
third of our people do not have access to librar- 
ies, and that another third have very inadequate 
facilities to these. Freedom to read is an 
academic right, important as a principle, but 
meaningless in effect unless library resources 
are made available to those who lack them. 

It is one thing to say glibly that public li- 
braries should provide material on both sides 
of controversial questions; it is quite another to 
furnish such information to everyone. There 
are some 7500 public libraries in our country, 
but 30 million citizens are entirely without Íi- 
brary service, while an additional 23 million are 
not located conveniently near libraries. One out 
of every six counties in the United States is 
without library service of any kind, and in 
many of the others, provisions are very inade- 
quate. Most residents of rural areas and people 
in other remote sections, if they have access to 
libraries at all, find only meager collections of 
books after travelling long distances to reach 
them. 
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On the brighter side of the picture, we know 
that public library circulation has increased 
from 200 to 400 per cent during the last 30 or 
40 years due, authorities believe, to a rise in 
general educational level and to extended li- 
brary facilities such as longer hours, better book 
collections, and in some areas, the greater ac- 
cessibility of library units. 





INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


L. Quincy Mumrorp, President 
American Library Association 





If the library is to increase in usefulness, the 
program of service in which we are now en- 
gaged must not only be continued but extended 
and intensified. The task ahead is to offer the 
opportunity for continuing education through 
life, to enlarge the means of access to books 
through an ever-broadening pattern of facilities 
and services. The task ahead is to provide the 
materials and resources of education for better 
living, to help people to become more profi- 
cient in their chosen fields of work, balanced 
and enriched in their private lives, to the end 
that they may bring their skills and humanity 
to the service of society as a whole. The task 
ahead, in the words of our 1954 ALA theme, 
is to diffuse “Knowledge—a free people’s sur- 
est strength.” 

We think of the library metaphorically, as an 
equilateral triangle, with the three sides con- 
sisting of books and the other communicative 
arts, staff, and public. We can go farther and 
visualize the library triangle as having a cen- 
tral area, a circle, which touches the three sides 
of the triangle, and within which the major 
elements come together, fusing, acting and 
reacting on each other. This central relation- 
ship is a very dynamic one which in fact defies 
all barriers, Actually, there are no real enclos- 
ing lines in the free world of libraries where 
books and staff and public meet. We know that 
ideas are unconfined, that they migrate, crossing 
all frontiers, that the mind of man under the 
influence of the knowledge stored in books, 
reaches out to encompass the globe. 

On an occasion such as this, we meet to con- 
sider our pattern, take stock of the circle in the 
triangle, talk over its chief elements in relation 
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to our objectives. We come together to re- 
define the meaning and scope of our work, take 
heart, and re-affirm our faith in its future. 

Let us first examine the book collection and 
its relationship to the reader. As librarians we 
can take pride in having this marvel, this treas- 
ure of resource, in our keeping. Like the 
Biblical narrative of the loaves and fishes, it 
never diminishes, but rather remains the same 
though many partake of it and are refreshed. 
The continuity of human experience and 
achievement, in fact much of civilization, is 
stored in books. For this reason, the potential 
value of a library to its users is determined to a 
large extent by its resources. Scholarly re- 
search cannot flourish unless the printed ma- 
terials are at hand for study and comparison. 
Before there can be any of the other services 
to public, such as reference and advisory serv- 
ices to individuals, specialized help to the aged 
or handicapped, educational programs for chil- 
dren, teen-agers, or adults, there must be books. 
It follows that librarians need to give attention 
constantly to the study and enrichment of 
their book collections for the interest and good 
of their communities. 

The maintenance of a live book collection 
requires alertness and effort. The task of 
mastering the tremendous flow of printed ma- 
terial in a variety of subjects both appeals and 
appalls. In 1953, in our country alone, over 
12,000 new book titles were published. In 
addition, nearly 19,000 newspapers and peri- 
odicals appeared regularly; and there were 
innumerable pamphlets and leaflets of many 
kinds and varying degrees of merit and use- 
fulness. Librarians need to cooperate with 
their fellow librarians to explore the world of 
print, and to select from the mass of material 
what seems to be most worthwhile, with the 
different age levels in mind, as well as the 
varying tastes, needs, habits, and capacities of 
readers. Librarians need to continue to call 
attention to books that stimulate thinking, that 
stir the emotions, that kindle imagination. The 
ALA Notable Books List is an important con- 
tribution to this direction. 

Then there is the question of what book for 
what reader, the matter of discrimination in 
the choice of reading. Here again, the task is 
not easy. The familiar phrase “best books” 
means only books that are best for the person. 
In this connection, I am reminded of the story, 
reported from a large English circulating Íi- 
brary, where one of the subscribers complained 
in a tone of great annoyance, “Why don’t they 
put all the good books together?” 
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Power is potential in many books, great and 
little, old and new. It is true that the classics 
are always contemporary, and often save time. 
In conjunction with these the librarian may 
suggest the library-sponsored Great Books 
groups to some readers, and encourage others 
to participate in the American Heritage pro- 
grams of ALA, planned around the reading and 
discussion of our historical documents of free- 
dom. 

As we know, the list of good books has no 
end, nor has their influence. A book like The 
Spirit of St. Louis, by Charles A. Lindbergh, 
for example, shows what can be acomplished 
by a young man with vision, determination, and 
courage. His delight in the sheer beauty of 
sky and flight is in itself an inspiration. The 
good book for the person is the one that teaches 
him something he wants to know in language he 
can understand, that refreshes his mind, or 
elevates his spirit. The work of the librarian 
is to try to match book and reader, to suggest 
the helpful material for his need, whether it be 
for laughter, for the excitement of a good story, 
or the companionship of an entertaining charac- 
ter: 

Whenever we have the opportunity, we 
should call attention to books that stress the 
values, such as truth, honor, and virtue; that 
cultivate the nobler emotions, thought and 
sympathy and concern for others; that empha- 
size the worth and dignity of individual man, 
the importance of living together harmoniously 
in a free world. The historical memoirs of Sir 
Winston Churchill come to mind, the novels of 
Alan Paton, or perhaps the affirmative essays 
of E. B. White, who never forgets the light 
over The Second Tree From the Corner. 

We need constantly to emphasize books to 
live by today. In this last connection, I would 
like to refer to the brief and admirable book, 
entitled Man’s Unconquerable Mind, in which 
Gilbert Highet gives his personal interpretation 
of the bicentennial theme of Columbia Uni- 
versity, “man’s right to knowledge and the free 
use thereof,” which theme is closely related to 
that of ALA. Mr. Highet’s subject is the ad- 
vance of knowledge, which he too envisions as 
a progress based on lifelong education. I invite 
your attention particularly to the high place 
Dr. Highet gives to libraries in the cultivation 
of the powers of the mind. In the section 
called “The Future of Knowledge,” he expres- 
ses a plea for the steady expansion of libraries 
throughout the world. He writes that libraries 
are far more essential now than benefactors like 

(Inaugural . . . Page 450) 
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Outstanding 
RELIGIOUS 
Books of 1953-54 


Book SELECTION COMMITTEE, 
ALA Re.icrious Books RounD TABLE 


The ALA Religious Books Round Table 
wishes to emphasize that the following selec- 
tions are its own and do not represent endorse- 
ment by the American Library Association, it- 
self. 


Anprews, Epwarp D. The People Called 
Shakers. Oxford, 1953. $6.00 

AususeL, Narman. Pictorial History of the 
Jewish People. Crown, 1953. 

Banton, Rotanp H. Hunted Heretic; The 
Life and Death of Michael Servetus, 
1511-1553. Beacon, 1953. $3.75 

Beck, Dwicur M. Through the Gospels to 
Jesus. Haxper, 1954. $5.00 

BorHMe, Jacos. The Confessions of Jacob 
Boehme. Harper, 1954, $2.25 

Bow, Water R. Preaching. Abingdon, 
1954. $2.75 

BRADEN, CHARLES S. War, Communism, and 
World Religions. Harper, 1953. $3.50 

BRAUER, JERALD C. Protestantism in America. 
Westminster, 1953. $3.50 

Bricut, Jonn. The Kingdom of God. Abing- 
don, 1953. $3.75 

Brown, Ira V. Lyman Abbott, Christian 
Evolutionist. Harvard, 1953. $5.00 

Cotwe tt, Ernest C. and Trrus, Eric L. The 
Gospel of the Spirit. Harper, 1953. 
$2.50 

Cuttmann, Oscar. Peter; Disciple, Apostle, 
Martyr. Westminster, 1953. $4.50 

Curtiss, Jonn S. The Russian Church and 
the Soviet State, 1917-1950. Little, 1953. 
$6.00 

DeWotr, L. Harotp. A Theology of the Liv- 
ing Church. Harper, 1953. $5.00 

Dix, Grecory. Jew and Greek. Harper, 
1953. $2.50 

ELLINWOOD, LEONARD. The History of Ameri- 
can Church Music. Morehouse, 1953. 
$6.00 

Exuiorr-Binns, L. E. The Early Evangelicals. 
Seabury, 1953, $6.50 
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Fecuer, CHARLES A. The Philosophy of Jac- 
ques Maritain. Newman, 1953. $5.00 

Forster, WALTER O. Zion on the Mississippi. 
Concordia, 1953. $4.00 

Grepat, Gusrav-Avotr. They Built for Eter- 
nity. Abingdon, 1953. $5.00 

GoopsrEED, EDGAR J. As I Remember. Har- 
per, 1953. $3.50 

Hem, Kari. Christian Faith and Natural 
Science. Harper, 1953. $3.50 

HouLENBERG, JOHANNES. Sören Kierkegaard. 
Pantheon, 1954. $5.00 

Hupson, Winturop S. The Great Tradition 
of the American Churches. Harper, 1953. 
$3.75 

Jounson, Paut E. Psychology of Pastoral 
Care. Abingdon, 1953. $4.75 

Kinc, Winston L. Introduction to Religion. 
Harper, 1954, $6.00 

LaFarce, Jonn. The Manner is Ordinary. 
Harcourt, 1954. $4.75 

LATOURETTE, KENNETH S. A History of Chris- 
tianity. Harper, 1953. $9.50 

Lemoan, Epwin. The Chorale Through Four 
Hundred Years of Musical Development 
as a Congregational Hymm. Muhlenberg, 
1953. $2.50 

Maves, PAuL B., ep. The Church and Mental 
Health. Scribner’s, 1958. $4.00 

MAYNARD, THEopore, The Catholic Church 
and the American Idea, Appleton, 1953. 
$3.50 

MELAND, Bernard E. Faith and Culture. 
Oxford, 1953. $3.75 

Most, Wittiam G. Mary in Our Life. P. J. 
Kenedy, 1954. $4.00 

Murray, A. Vicror Education into Religion. 
Harper, 1953. $3.00 

Niepunr, REINHOLD, Christian Realism and 
Political Problems. Scribners, 1953. 
$3.00 

Nosie, Vernon. The Man 
Breeches. Philosophical, 1953. 

Nycren, AnpERS. Agape and Eros. 
minster, 1953. $7.00 

Outter, ALBERT C. Psychotherapy and the 
Christian Message. Harper, 1954. $3.50 

Parrer, Ricuarp. The Case of Cardinal 
Aloysius Stepinac. Bruce, 1953. $5.50 

Prerrer, Leo, Church, State, and Freedom. 
Beacon, 1953. $10.00 

Raisin, Jacos S. Gentile Reactions to Jewish 
Ideals. Philosophical, 1953. $7.50 

Routtey, Eri. Hymns and Human Life. 
Philosophical, 1953. $6.00 


in Leather 
$6.00 
West- 
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Roy, RALPH L. Apostles of Discord. Beacon, 
1953. $3.75 
SPANN, J. RICHARD, ED. 
Social Responsibility. 
$2.75 
Vinten, Arex R. Prophecy and Papacy. 
Scribner’s, 1954. $3.75 
Voss, Cart H., ep. The Universal God. 
World Pub., 1953. $5.00 
Weser, Orro. Karl Barths Church Dogma- 
tics. Westminster, 1953. $6.00 
Weiser, Francis X. The Easter Book. Har- 
court, 1954. $3.00 
Wexsrorp, A. E. Life in the Early Church. 
Seabury, 1953, $3.00 
Wrams, ALBERT N. The Holy City. Duell 
1954, $6.00 


CONTINUING SERIES OF 
OUTSTANDING MERIT 
INTERPRETER’S BIBLE. Abingdon, 1953. Vols. 

2 and 9. $8.75 each. 
LIBRARY OF CHRISTIAN CLAssics. Westmin- 
ster, 1953. Vols. 3, 6, and 14. $5.00 


each. 


The Church and 
Abingdon, 1953. 


ARTISTIC MERIT 


The committee would like to extend special 
praise to the following authors, artists, and 


publishers for their production of religious 
works of outstanding artistic worth: 


Beron, Ricuarp. With the Bible Through the 
Church Year. Pantheon, 1953. $4.95 

Color illustrations by Brothers of the Benedic- 

tine Order, tailpieces by Johannes Troyer. 

Fircu, FLorence M. A Book About God. 
Lothrop, 1953. $2.00 

Beautiful and appropriate pastel illustrations 

by Leonard Weisgard. 

BIBLE. OLD TESTAMENT. The Book of Jonah. 
Jewish Publication Society, 1953. $5.00 

Woodcuts by Jacob Steinhardt, calligraphy by 

Franzisca Baruch. 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed YOU, 


why not try us on your wants for 
OUT-OF-PRINT ^% BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


The Personal Book Shop 


ANNOUNCES ITS NEW NAME 


CAMPBELL ™ HALL, INC. 


e Same Ownership 
° Same Staff 


e Same Management 


e Same Personal Service 


29 Years of Supplying Complete In-Print Book Service To Schools 
and Libraries. Write Now For Information About Our Services and 


For Copies of Our Catalogs. 


989 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 17, Mass. 
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On the Librarian 


Librarians should try, it’s true, 

To speak as they are spoken to, 

And earnestly make some endeavour 

To hide the fact that they are clever. 
Nina Napier, Library Levity 


THIS BRIEF qualified tribute to the librarian 
arises out of almost half a century contact with 
the profession. From the time I asked for 
something “like Robin Hood” to my current 
appeals for help in more exacting explorations 
into the unknown, I have received the same 
quiet, friendly, and efficient service—and in 
the same library. I have had a fresh peren- 
nial wonder down the years over the patience 
and skill with which childish or senile inchoate 
and querulous requests have been transmuted 
into the tangible form of the desired book or 
periodical. 

For a number of years I have been partici- 
pating in the forum program of the adult edu- 
cation division of the state university. In that 
time I have discussed the Far Eastern situa- 
tion in some 200 communities of the region 
served by the university. Whenever the 
schedule permitted, I visited the libraries— 
both school and public. My original purpose 
had been to examine the quantity and quality 
of Far Eastern materials. Gradually I dis- 
covered that much more interesting and in- 
triguing than the discovery of serious gaps in 
library holdings was the experience of listening 
to the librarians as they dealt with their read- 
ing public, If this be eavesdropping it was 
eminently rewarding, but in most cases the 
physical limitations of the library meant that 
the reader could not avoid sharing the confi- 
dences exchanged between the patron and the 
librarian. Out of these numerous conversa- 
tions and routine performances there began to 
emerge some interesting conclusions, some of 
which I want to summarize briefly. 


professor at the University 
of Washington, is an expert 
on Far Eastern history and 
international affairs. He has 
travelled extensively in the 
Far East and is well-known 
as a lecturer, writer and 
radio commentator. 
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The great majority of these librarians did 
their job quietly, patiently, and methodically. 
They checked the books, computed the fines, 
answered the questions put to them. They 
were as efficient as a grocer’s clerk—in fact, 
there was a startling similarity in their bearing 
and respective functions. Each provided the 
mechanical means by which commodities 
could be transferred from the shelves into the 
hands of patrons. There was something fasci- 
nating about the way in which these librarians 
would wait on an indecisive youngster with the 
same worried and yet tolerant look with which 
her sister clerk waited for the fateful expendi- 
ture of the five cent candy allowance. There 
was the same general air of detachment and of 
dignified aloofness from the struggle that 
brought the final choice. Gum drops or 
bubble gum, book A or book Z, it mattered 
not. You could almost see the lips move; 
caveat emptor. 

Some felt that even this robot performance 
bordered on unseemly presumption. More de- 
porig were those moments when the li- 

rarian would listen with the silence of seem- 

ing acquiescence as some reader indulged in 
audible ignorance and prejudice when a 
query or two would not only have demon- 
strated the inadequacy of his thinking but 
might even have started some elementary 
critical processes to work. There seemed to 
be some vague conviction that the more the 
librarian abased herself the more she would 
elevate the intellectual standards of the com- 
munity. In one city the head librarian forbade 
the staff to wear their Phi Beta Kappa keys 
lest patrons suspect that their librarians were 
not only literate but intelligent. 

Is there some prostitution of the Hippo- 
cratic oath, unknown to the laity, but de- 
manded of librarians, which requires them to 
forswear any evidence of an alert, trained mind 
and an awareness of “ideas? which are the 
stuff of their trade and profession? Are they 
so enamored of their mascot, the “wee, sleekit, 
cowrin’, tim’rous beastie” that they must needs 
forever play the part? Would it be rude to 
suggest that the terrified bit of life which 
evoked that tender poem was run down in the 
open field and not behind a library desk? 
Perhaps I was wrong in naming the mascot; 


perhaps I should have hailed him as their 
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patron saint. Sometimes I have expected there 
would loom above their halo in luminous let- 
ters; the meek shall inherit the earth. Would 
it be permissible to suggest that the quality of 
meekness which has this all-conquering quality 
is that of the “terrible meek” and not that as- 
sociated with the brood of Uriah Heep? 

But there were other librarians and I believe 
that their tribe is on the increase. These re- 
garded prospective borrowers as a challenge 
and as potential allies in an ancient and 
never-ending battle. I have watched and 
listened without shame as these librarians 
lifted the level of the intellectual interests of a 
reader—not by wheedling or bullying but in 
ways that must have resulted in increased 
mutual self respect. Men, women, and chil- 
dren were coming to that library to get books 
—and ideas. One could feel the growing sense 
of a comradeship in which age and even stage 
of formal education had little relevance. 

I am sure that the intellectual climate in 


such communities has been changed percep- 
tibly. I am equally certain that I could dis- 
cover that such a librarian had been at wark 
even without entering the library. I have seen 
it reflected in the quality of discussions after 
a talk at the service club, in the high school 
or a woman’s club. Questions and comment 
are sharper, based more on a factual under- 
standing of the problem, less compounded of 
wishful thinking and traditional prejudices. 
May I here thank those librarians who are 
proud of their profession, proud to hold a po- 
sition of leadership in the intellectual life of 
the entire community, proud to have a coa- 
spicuous part in the growing awareness of the 
American people of the gravity, complexity, 
and immensity of the problems we face. Bə- 
yond that, we, their patrons and partners, can 
be proud that there is evidence of the begia- 
ning of a new quality of understanding ard 
intellectual courage and integrity demanded 
for their solution. 


British Library Ways 


Lucire R. STONE 


Notes on library practice in England 
by a former English librarian 


RECENTLY THE LIBRARIAN of a Mid-Western 
town was asked “What are your impressions of 
public libraries in Britain?” To which he 
replied “In library school we learned of the 
British Museum and the Bodleian, otherwise 
have not given much thought to them. If we 
did think about them I suppose we'd imagine 
ours were superior.” . . . Possibly the British 
would feel sure that theirs were the superior 
ones! ! According to Vincent Starrett there is 
a bland assumption on the part of some Britons 
“that all things meritorious and triumphant 
have their origin in England.” In actuality 
there is an astonishing degree of similarity in 
public library practice in the two countries and 
a remarkable unity of aim amongst librarians 
both sides of the Atlantic. Parallels show that 
the same problems have been faced in many in- 
stances—the strings of Carnegie buildings in 
numerous towns in Britain and in U.S.A. give 
evidence that stimulation and financial help 
were necessary to bring about initial establish- 
ment. Variations that exist are the outcome of 
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bookmobile __librariaa, 
Elkhart, Indiana, wes 
formerly chief librariaa, 
Weymouth and Mé- 
combe Regis, Dorsé, 
England. Mrs. Stone hes 
held positions in three 
Midwest libraries, four 
British systems, and hes 
lectured on public D- 
braries, librarianship, 
and local government. 
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“heredity and environment.” The social and 
political philosophies of the two countries hav= 
developed very differently. Cognizance must 
be taken of this and of the diverse geographical 
positions; the disparity in climate; the lengtk, 
or otherwise, of histories; the racial back- 
grounds and temperaments; and the economi= 
situations. Britons have become a quiet, calm 
(the Anglophobe, we are told by Geoffrey 
Bocca, would say “apathetic”), and confident 
people, despite recent austerity, high income 
tax, and the national debt. What is more the 
socialist regime has not been imposed on them 
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for it is part of them—a Briton seeking wealth 
is not admired. 

In this island of slow but steady change, is it 
surprising that there are public libraries pro- 
vided for 99% of the population, while in the 
vast, more youthful U.S.A. 25% still lack direct 
public library service? The very existence of 
socialism makes fertile ground for the public 
library movement and some of the finest librar- 
ies are in those industrial areas which “first 
embraced the politics of the labour party. 
There are in Great Britain 587 library authori- 
ties serving a population 50,558,000, of which 
some 12,500,000 persons are registered readers. 
In a country which has faced so much adversity 
it should not be unexpected to find that small 
units have proved uneconomic and inefficient, 
and thus there are 78 public libraries dealing 
with less than 10,000 population. 

Of the public libraries in U.S.A. 76.8 per 
cent serve communities of under 10,000. 
There has been no state agency in Britain to 
promote local libraries and no grants are made 
from national funds. Thus there is no inspec- 
tion by the central authority, and growth is 
entirely the result of local initiative or demand. 

In Britain all local government departments 
are more closely knit. The librarian feels as 
much of a bond with his fellow local govern- 
ment officers as with his professional colleagues. 
The librarian is not only present at the cere- 
monial robing the Mayor each year, but he 
walks in public procession to the church service 
of dedication on the following Sunday, with 
other officials and servants of the town. Con- 
versely, the public library is the concern of 
other local government departments, too. Its 
committee meetings are attended by the Town 
Clerk, the Borough Treasurer and the Engineer, 
or their representatives. The Parks Depart- 
ment supplies floral adornment for both interior 
and exterior of the public library. This partici- 
pation in local government has more than 
public relations value. The methods of re- 
cruitment and training of staff; the scales of 
salaries, expenses and allowances; the hours of 
work; annual leave; sick leave, etc., are all in 
alignment with other municipal departments, 
and are set up by the “National Joint Council 
for Local Authorities Administrative, Profes- 
sional, Technical and Clerical Services while 
legislation concerning compulsory pensions for 
local government officers was passed in 1937.” 
The remuneration of chief officers is a matter 
for their several organizations. 

Appointments in public libraries are made 
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through open competition on the merit system. 
Vacanies are all publicly advertised, the profes- 
sional ones in national library, literary, educa- 
tional, or local government periodicals, and a 
closing date is set. Persons seeking positions 
make formal applications, then await a sum- 
mons to meet with the committee, or sub-com- 
mittee. Expenses for this interview are 
reimbursed to all candidates appearing, pro- 
vided they do not withdraw their applications. 
The final choice is usually made from three or 
four applicants who are called to present them- 
selves, and although they are in conference 
separately they meet their rivals between 
whiles, which is not always conducive to self 
confidence. 

There is no predominance of the feminine sex 
in the library profession in Britain! A count 
made a few years ago of the Library Association 
members revealed that approximately 50% were 
women, and of those holding the diploma there 
were 50% less women than men. The division 
of personnel into clerical and professional is 
unusual, The fact that so many joining the pro- 
fession desire experience as they study for 
examinations means that clerical work is 
carried out by them, the “junior assistants.” It 
is not the custom to employ even older school- 
children in England and there are few page 
boys and girls except in large systems—page 
duties also fall to juniors. 

The education and training of librarians in 
Britain seems very different from the United 
States. British universities, emerging from the 
Middle Ages, kept more closely to purely cul- 
tural and academic lines, while alongside them 
grew the medieval guilds for professions and 
trades. The modern professional associations, 
with their own examining bodies may be the 
outcome of the latter, and thus the secretary, 
the accountant, the librarian, and the civil or 
electrical engineer, qualifies through his own 
society. Before the Second World War there 
was only one full time library school in Eng- 
land, and correspondence courses of study were 
offered by the Association of Assistant Librar- 
ians, a section of the Library Association, or 
large cities included librarianship in their edu- 
cational set-up. Now there are ten full time 
schools, and their syllabus covers much the 
same ground as that required in American 
library schools. In addition to “the challenging 
series of examinations—entrance, registration 
and final” leading to Fellowship of the Library 
Association, so many years of practical experi- 
ence are insisted upon. 
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Co-operation between public libraries is more 
organized and utilized than in any other 
country in the world. Regional bureaus deal 
with inquiries in their own areas, then unsatis- 
fied demands are channelled further through 
the National Central Library. This scheme in- 
cludes many university and special libraries. 
Membership is voluntary. Exchanges are ar- 
ranged so as to equalize the lending as far as 
possible, but naturally a greater contribution of 
loans is made by large libraries. Co-operative 
book selection is transacted in some districts so 
that there is adequate coverage by dividing 
responsibility on a planned basis reminiscent of 
the Farmington Plan. The extent of the in- 
teravailability of public library membership 
cards seems to shock many American librarians. 
Records as to the interchange of staff between 
libraries are not published, but there have been 
mutual benefits to those sharing in such 
schemes, as well as to the libraries involved. 
The Second World War brought about other 
projects as, for example, the National Book 
Recovery Campaign, from which has evolved 
the British National Book Centre (comparable 
to the United States Book Exchange), a depart- 
ment of the National Central Library, “a book 
interchange centre which would direct to likely 
users redundant books and periodicals of worth, 
and to help supply from this source the specific 
needs of libraries of all kinds.” Co-operation 
lags far behind the United States in the field of 
cataloging. Until recently there was no at- 
tempt to emulate the Library of Congress or 
Wilson catalogue cards, and printed cards 
from a centralized agency are seldom used. 

Cataloging, because each library tackles it 
separately, is more of an art, and book selec- 
tion needs considerable skill. Not only are 
more titles published annually than in the 
U.S.A., but paper shortage (affecting the out- 
put of reprints and new editions) war time 
losses, and economic considerations make a 
study of the most advantageous use of second 
hand markets an essential. Magazines are not 
used nearly as widely as in the States, probably 
because the index to periodicals does not appear 
sufficiently early to make current use of them 
practicable. Children’s books are not divided 
minutely into age groups as here, and there is 
no provision for the pre-school child. Phono- 
graph record collections are few (49 libraries 
maintain such), but almost every library has its 
collection of sheet music. 

Each day the routine is begun by the “read- 
ing” of shelves, for every book must be in exact 
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order before the opening of the library to the 
public. This meticulousness is found in other 
directions—an official receipt is given for every 
penny fine taken! This may be due as much to 
the dictates of the audit department as to the 
librarian’s care for detail. While dealing with 
the subject of pennies it may be interesting to 
relate that there is nothing in the library law 
in England concerning fines for the detention of 
books, and although the majority of libraries 
make some charge, nominal compared with 
fines here, there are a number of librarians who 
disapprove on more than legal grounds. It is 
felt that the payment of fines sanctions the de- 
layed return from the borrower’s point of view 
and so absolves him of anti-social behavior, 
whereas the need is to secure the return of the 
book for the benefit of likely users, not the 
easing of the offender’s conscience! The out- 
side deposit box, for the use of the busy reader, 
is rare in Britain. Almost never are pen or 
pencil involved in charging books, even though 
mechanical devices are uncommon. Further- 
more several British libraries have recently 
abandoned their charging machines. The most 
general method adopted is for the reader’s 
ticket to be in the form of 4 pocket, which can 
be combined with the book card. This means 
that readers must hold a number of tickets 
equal to the number of books they require. Ex- 
cept to teachers, students, ministers of religion, 
and the like, the usual issue is three or four. 
While this way of charging speeds up the out- 
going readers (and eliminates the search in the 
register for details needed in the sending of 
notifications for overdues) there is liable to be 
more time spent in the discharge of books as 
they are returned, because the incoming bor- 
rower must of necessity wait for cards. 

Just as the English language has variations 
on each side of the Atlantic so there are also 
slight differences in the vocabulary of librarian- 
ship. The term “bookmobile” has not been 
adopted, even though there are 80 or more 
such vehicles, and the longer expression “travel- 
ling library” is given preference. But language 
and all the other idiosyncracies which have 
been enumerated here are negligible compared 
with the basic oneness in the English ‘speaking 
library profession. An American librarian 
might feel lost in a British, club, hotel or home, 
but never in a British library. Because of this, 
and because of the nature of their calling, li- 
brarians may do more than many other profes- 
sions to bridge what gaps there are in under- 
standing between English speaking peoples. 
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“Books,” he said—“books. One reads so many, and one sees so few people and so little of the 
world. Great thick books about the universe and the mind and ethics. You've no idea how many 
there are. I must have read twenty or thirty tons of them in the five years. Twenty tons of 
ratiocination. Weighted with that, one’s pushed out into the world.” 

Aldous Huxley 
Crome Yellow 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N., Y. C. 
Submitted by William Bacon, librarian, David A. Howe Public Library, Wellsville, N. Y. 


. .. Perhaps if reading comes to be actually forbidden in America, as drinking formerly was in 
the “Dry” States, her citizens will take to bootlegged books as thirstily as they once did to boot- 
legged liquor; we shall again see the ships lying off the three-mile limit, laden this time with 
copies of Dante’s Inferno instead of whisky, and the stealthy step of the hi-jacker (or hi-jacket, 
if the books are new) will convey to the speakeasy a load of the latest novels. 

Stella Gibbons 
“Is Reading in Danger?” 
The Book Window, Spring- Summer, 1954, p. 11 


BOWES & BOWES LTD., 1-2 TRINITY STREET, CAMARIDGE, ENGLAND 
Submitted by Frank J. Anderson, librarian, Kansas Wesleyan University Library, Salina 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 


quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 
The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 


will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark, Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 
If a question submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to “Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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UTILI-TRUCK 


A DISPLAY TRUCK OF MANY USES 


@ Sloping Shelves for Easy Title Reading 


@ Rolls... Steers... with “Finger-touch” ease 


@ Finish: Natural Blond or Beautiful Wal- © Gets Return Books on Shelves Faster 
nut stain 
@ Excellent as Mobile Reference Shelf 


Please be sure to write us @ Desk High for Cataloging 
for full information 


@ Never in the way 
PRICE 


$49 95 (bdy bro-dart 


INDUSTRIES 
f.0.B, Nearest Office 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


65 EAST ALPINE STREET + NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
3327 Motor Avenue, Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
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Get your copy 
of the current 


1954 
AYER 
DIRECTORY 


Ordered every year by libraries in 
practically every city in the United States. 
“A reference shelf in one volume.” 


New features. New data. 
100,000 changes since last year 


HERE’S WHY librarians consider this 
book an indispensable working tool: 


1. It lists the addresses, subscription 
prices, editors, publishers and other perti- 
nent data for some 20,700 newspapers and 
periodicals —in the U. S. and its posses- 
sions, Canada, Bermuda, Cuba and the 
Philippines. 


2. It’s packed with up-to-the-minute 
agricultural, industrial and geographic in- 
formation for over 9000 U. S. and Canadian 
cities and towns. 


3. It gives you a quick reference source 
for answering telephone calls. It’s well- 
indexed and cross-indexed. 


4. A NEW FEATURE keys the exact 
location, by county, for all U. S. weekly 





newspapers. ‘Maps are convenient to edi- 
torial matter for each State, Territory and 
Canadian Province. 


5. You'll find full listings for scientific 
and professional journals—whether or not 
they accept advertising. 


To amass the information packed in 
these 1500 pages, you’d need a special 
staff, with correspondence running to 
thousands of letters. 


DON’T DELAY. Order your 1954 Ayer 
Directory in time for the coming aca- 
demic year and for the fall programs 
of business executives. Only a limited 
number of copies are still available. 


Orders ($30 postpaid within the U. S.) should be sent directly to the publisher, 
N. W. AYER & Son, Inc., Dept. L, Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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S. R. Salute 
Solid Gold 
Photocopying 












All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 


Our executive secretary, always a busy man, 
has two interesting speeches in recent publications: 
“Enduring Rights” (Wilson Library Bulletin for 
June) was given at the dedication of the New 
Haven State Teachers College Library last Febru- 
ary and “Libraries and Librarians 1953” (South- 
eastern Librarian, Summer 1954) at the Georgia 
Library Association meeting last fall. 

The Milwaukee Chapter of SLA has issued 
recently a Directory of Members . . . as of Oc- 
tober 1, 1953. Available from W. H. Baatz, Mil- 
waukee Public Library for 50 cents, 

A most attractive booklet written and designed 
by Alexander C. Crosby for the 50th anniversary 
of Newark’s Business Library is A Half-Century of 
Power for Business, 1904-1954, The photographs 
are unusual and the, text enthusiastically written. 

Librarians faced with the problem of what book 
to give to the retarded soni will welcome the 
list of books compiled for a remedial reading col- 
lection of the Grand Rapids Public Library that 
accompanies the article by Alberta Massingill, 
“Remedial Reading and the Public Library” in 
Wilson Library Bulletin for June. 

A thoughtful discussion of “Libraries and Cen- 
sorship” by Rabbi Levi A. Olan appears in the 
Texas Library Journal for June. 

The Intellectual Freedom Committee’s News- 
letter has been placed on a subscription basis 
(because of lack of funds) of $1.00. Send sub- 
scriptions to Paul Bixler, chairman, Antioch Col- 
lege Library, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Two bibliographies on Canada prepared by 
CLA-ALA Joint Committee (“Canada—Nation of 
the New World” by Elizabeth Dafoe and “Le 
Canada, Nation du Nouveau Monde” by Auguste 
Morisset) are included in the Booklist for July 15. 

A good summary of the newly founded National 
Book Committee appears in the Antiquarian Book- 
man for July 8-10. 

Are you a solid gold trustee? Read how to 
become one in “The Solid Gold Trustee” by 
Frances G. Nunmaker in the Bulletin of the New 
Hampshire Public Libraries for June (reprinted 
from The Ohio Library Trustee for last January). 

The Evansville (Ind.) Public Library’s use of the 
Remington Rand Photocharger is described in the 
University of Illinois Library School Occasional 
Paper, No. 39: “Practical Aspects of Photographic 
Charging” by Marianne Andres. 
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FOR YOUR 






INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 





Do you have a program for the senior citizens 
of your community? If you do or don’t, you will 
be interested in the April-May issue of the Cleve- 
land Public Library’s Open Shelf which tells about 
the Live Long and Like It Library Club. 

The latest paper (No. 5) from the Department 
of Library Science, Kent State University on 
Aspects of Librarianship is “The Library in a Vo- 
cational Guidance Plan,” by Mrs. Kathleen Scott, 
librarian at Washington High School, Washington 
Court House, Ohio. Paper Number 4 by Louise 
Mackassy on “The Teacher and the Library” gives 
a good bibliography on teaching the use of books 
and libraries. 

“Can You Measure Reference Costs” is an inter- 
esting study of costs and values of reference work 
in libraries by Elizabeth B. Roth, asst. librarian, 
Standard Oil Co. of California. It appears in 
News Notes of California Libraries for April. Mrs. 
Roth ends by saying “No matter what reference 
costs, it is worth it.’ The same issue contains 
good basic directions on “Public Library Records 
Collections” by Patricia J. Clark. 

How to start a record Collection also is re- 
ported by Ruth Anderson of the Madison Free 
Library in “Planning a Record Collection for a 
Public Library” in the May-June issue of the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 

Have you seen Your Library Card by Channing 
L. Bete? This scriptographic booklet illustrating 
library publicity is available for 10¢ (or quantity 
prices) from the author, 20 Federal Street, Green- 
field, Mass. 

The Saturday Review's salute to libraries and 
librarians, “The Private Life of the Public Li- 
library” in the June 26 issue is a real contribution 
towards library promotion for it has brought to its 
readers the inside story of library services. 

Bibliographers and catalogers will want to read 
“The Preparation of Subject-Heading Lists by Au- 
tomatic Punched-Card Techniques” by Eugene 
Garfield in the March issue of The TaN of 
Documentation. 

What is Verifax? Transcopy? Heccokwik? 
Cormac? William R. Hawken has described these 
and other photocopying processes in his article, 
“New Methods for Photocopying” in the June 15th 
issue of Library Journal (copies available from the 
Headquarters library). 
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Report to Council 


June 25, 1954, Minneapolis 


THE PRESIDENT of the Association is required 
to report annually to Council. Although I re- 
ported at the Midwinter meeting in Chicago, I 
beg your indulgence to listen to me again as I 
reflect on this past year and its responsibilities, 
its rewards and its problems. 

To be your chief officer takes time. In so 
far as the demands of my own library have 
permitted I have given the time. My secretary 
and I estimate that more letters have been sent 
out from our office on behalf of the ALA than 
of Mount Holyoke College. This would not 
have been possible without a loyal and devoted 
staff and administrative officers who have a 
rare degree of understanding. It has been an 
unusual week when I have been in residence in 
South Hadley the entire time. I have been 
to ten regional and state meetings, spoken at 
library schools, attended the dedication of 
new library buildings, represented you at the 
Council of National Library Associations and 
at the annual meeting of the American Book 
Publishers Council, this in addition to meet- 
ings of the ALA Executive Board and of 
certain committees. 

At the February Council meeting I reported 
on the progress to date of the activities of the 
Special Committee on the Appointment of the 
Librarian of Congress. This committee, made 
up of past presidents of the Association and 
myself, soon to be a past president, first met 
in Los Angeles last June. Two weeks later we 
met in Washington to draft a statement of 
qualifications which was discussed with a 
member of the White House staff along with 
the names of librarians whom in our opinion 
met the qualifications. Subsequently when it 
appeared that there were pressures to consider 
persons who did not meet the qualifications, we 
met again to discuss proper steps to take. Rep- 
resentatives of the national research councils 
and the ALA called at the White House in 
January to urge the President to nominate a 
practicing librarian to this position of unparal- 
leled responsibility in the profession. You 
all know that on April 22 President Eisenhower 
nominated our President-Elect Lawrence 
Quincy Mumford as Librarian of Congress. 
Today, two months later, the matter still stands. 
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We have every reason to believe that the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Administration 
will endorse the nomination and that the 
Senate will confirm his appointment. As you 
who have television sets or radios, who can 
and do read the newspapers know all too well, 
the Senate has had certain distractions. A 
year ago in Los Angeles someone warned me 
of probable delays in the appointment. I was 
naive enough to discount this warning. I have 
learned better. 

I should like to pay two tributes to members 
of our profession. First, although I have not 
seen copies of all the letters that library associ- 
ations and individuals have addressed to the 
White House and to Congressmen, those that 
I have seen impress me by the breadth of their 
vision and the high quality of their statesman- 
ship. Second, I wish to pay tribute to the staff 
members of the Library of Congress and in 
particular to the Acting Librarian, Verner W. 
Clapp. In this interim and often anxious 
period they have carried on their important 
work without faltering. I wish also to con- 
gratulate Quincy Mumford and on your behalf 
to pledge him our understanding support as he 
enters upon his year of presidency of the ALA 
and the responsibilities of the Librarianship 
of Congress. 

Another activity which promises to be of 
importance to all of us relates to the formation 
of the National Book Committee, a citizens 
group devoted to the wiser and wider distribu- 
tion and use of books and to the preservation 
of the freedom to read. 

The purpose of the organization, a statement 
adopted by its newly formed executive com- 
mittee declares, is “to keep books free, make 
them widely available, and encourage people 
to read them.” The declaration adds that the 
organization “seeks to foster a general public 
understanding of the value of books to the in- 
dividual and to a democratic society.” 

The committee will stimulate research and 
action, take counsel with interested groups, 
and draw attention to questions of public 
policy which may be involved in book prob- 
lems. 

Dr. George N. Shuster, President of Hunter 
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College and organizing chairman of the com- 
mittee, in a recent press notice said that the 
National Book Committee was formed by a 
group of citizens interested in books after a 
conference called early this spring by the 
American Library Association and the Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council, Inc. “The con- 
ference agreed that there was a need for an 
articulate and authentic voice of the public 
interest in books” he said, “and this is the 
result.” 

Dr. Shuster was joined on the organizing 
committee of the new body by Douglas M. 
Black, president of Doubleday & Co.; Gardner 
Cowles, publisher of Look Magazine; Thomas 
K. Finletter, New York attorney and former 
Secretary of the Air Force; Arthur A. Hough- 
ton, Jr., president of Steuben Glass, Inc.; Whit- 
ney North Seymour, past president of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New York 
and myself, 

Others joining this group to form the execu- 
tive committee are Frank Altschul, board chair- 
man of the General American Investors Co.; 
Detlev W. Bronk, president of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, Lyman Bryson, 
educator, author’ and broadcaster; Ward 
Cheney, president of Cheney Brothers; 
Marchette Chute, author; John Fischer, editor 
of Harpers Magazine; Harold K. Guinzburg, 
president of the Viking Press; Wilmarth Lewis, 
author and editor; and Bethuel M. Webster, 
past president of the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York. 

The executive committee will shortly issue 
invitations to about a hundred leading citizens, 
asking them to join the organization’s national 
board. Its first meeting is scheduled for early 
fall. The executive committee then plans to 
present programs for action and research on 
three chief problems, the inadequacy of public 
library services in the United States; the need 
for wider distribution of American books 
abroad; and the development of lifetime read- 
ing habits in the schools. Studies on these 
questions will be prepared by Charles G. Bolte, 
executive secretary of the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, who is serving in the same 
capacity for the National Book Committee 
during its organizing period. 

In making this progress report I wish to 
thank the American Book Publishers Council 
for its leadership and cooperation in helping 
to bring about the organization of the National 


Book Committee. Douglas N. Black, now its. 


past president, Dan Lacy, its managing director 
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and Charles G. Bolte, its executive secretary, 
and the Board of Directors have all been 
generous of their time and resources. The 
ALA representatives who have met with those 
whom we have come to call the public interest 
group have been impressed by their faith in 
books and libraries and by their devotion to 
the broad principles underlying the theme of 
this conference—“Knowledge—A Free People’s 
Surest Strength.” 

Those of us who were at the Los Angeles 
Conference recall vividly Robert Downs’ read- 
ing of President Eisenhower’s letter which 
provides the theme for this conference. We 
have again had a message from the President. 
Throughout the past year he has given evi- 
dence of his awareness of the need to preserve 
the freedom to read. The Columbia University 
bi-centennial theme “Man’s Right to Knowledge 
and the Free Use Thereof” was selected when 
President Eisenhower was its chief officer. In 
spite of national attention and support there 
have been subtle and intangible pressures on 
many libraries and librarians. We must re- 
main steadfast to the principles enunciated in 
the Library Bill of Rights and the Freedom to 
Read statement adopted by the ALA Council 
a year ago. 

But freedom to read means little to the many 
citizens living in areas or communities where 
library service is sparse or non-existent. We 
need more precise and detailed information on 
library coverage. Many state associations and 
state library agencies are making studies which 
will provide essential information. The Public 
Libraries Division is looking forward to a re- 
vision of Post War Standards for Public Li- 
braries which will include county and regional 
units of service. The ALA Bulletin staff is 
planning an autumn issue on United States 
libraries today. This gathering of data will 
make eee | on many of you but is essential 
if you are to have factual information to pre- 
sent to your own boards and community 
leaders, to support the Library Services Bill 
still not acted upon by Congress, to call our 
needs to the attention of the President’s Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, to be 
put to use at the White House Conference on 
Education. The Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, under the chairmanship of 
Meyer Kestnbaum, who succeeded Clarence E. 
Manion, is expected to make its report by 
March 1955. Our ALA committee under the 
chairmanship of Walter Brahm is prepared to 
present a report to the Commission. Senate 
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action is pending on the White House Confer- 
ence on Education. The lower house wiped 
out all funds for state conferences and placed a 
requirement that the White House Conference 
should be held by November 1955. It can be 
hoped that the Senate will restore funds for the 
State conferences in which case it will be im- 
Eo that a consideration of library services 

e included in the items discussed at each of 
the state meetings. (Funds were authorized— 
Ed.) The Executive Board has approved the 
appointment of a special Committee on the 
White House Conference. Initiative and 
leadership will need to be demonstrated by 
individual librarians in every state to assure 
thoughtful review of the role of libraries as in- 
struments of continuing education of all 
citizens. 

These are but a few of the more important 
activities of this past year. In any organization 
as large as our’s ach of the good solid ground 
work is performed by ALA Boards and Com- 
mittees and by Committees of the seven Divi- 
sions. To the Headquarters staff, which in- 
cludes the Executive Secretaries of the Divi- 
sions, falls the responsible task of coordinating 
our efforts, of keeping us on even keel and of 
interpreting and reporting results. That this 
is no simple matter is apparent as I gaze at 
the extent of the files in my own office. We 
make many demands on our staff. They are 
generous of their time and genuine in their 
devotion to our interests, 

In connection with the revised dues scale in 
1951 Council authorized the annual publica- 
tion of the Membership Directory as a per- 
quisite of membership. It costs some five to 
six thousand dollars per year to produce. I 
regret the disappearance of the annual reports 
of boards and committees and am prepared to 
suggest issuing the Directory and Board and 
Committee reports in alternate years. These 
reports are important records of a profession 
dedicated to the use of print, yet we appear to 
be denying our present and future members 
access to knowledge of the work of Boards and 
Committees of the Association. 

The Committee on Divisional Relations is 
continuing its study of our organizational status 
and in so doing cannot escape the responsibility 
of considering the state of our finances. We 
could easily live far beyond our means as could 
many individuals among us. We have drawn 
upon general funds and endowment capital to 
finance the work of all but the two smallest 
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Divisions, the Hospital Library Division and 
the Library Education Division, the only ones 
that will soon be without a resident secretariat 
in Chicago. We need funds to implement and 
accelerate the work of important Boards and 
Committees. 

As I relinquish the responsibilities and re- 
wards of office, if I were to try to identify the 
major problem of the Association, it would 
relate to coordination of and communication 
about our interests and activities. The body 
of knowledge with which we deal grows larger 
each day. It is all too easy to be diverted from 
the major responsibility of ever seeking to 
provide the best possible library service 
whether we work with children in an ele- 
mentary school or graduate students at a great 
university, farmers waiting for the station stop 
of a poclanebile or authors using the resources 
of a great metropolitan library, research 
workers in an isolated laboratory whose results 
depend on highly specialized collections sup- 
plemented by inter-library loans and microtext 
or the great variety of users of the national 
library. 

In our Association we have representatives 
of all types of libraries, but we are not beset 
with selfish competition or professional 
jealousy. As we grow in numbers, and our 
membership potential is far from achieved, we 
need to guard against scattering our energies, 
to be alert to ways and means to coordinate 
the activities of Divisions, Boards, Committees 
and Round Tables, and to be informed about 
the work of individuals and groups within the 
Association. Our homogenity of interest can 
be all persuasive as we seek to promote better 
library service and librarianship, not only in 
the United States and Canada, but throughout 
the world. 


FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to enrich and vitalize 
teaching are listed, classified, and separately 
indexed by subject, title and source in the 
New, 1954. 


Educators Guide to Free Films 


Authoritative—Comprehensive— 
Easy to Use 


Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval. 














Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALB Randolph 9, Wis. 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 


Equipment for Libraries 


GOODS & GADGETS 





Materials and equipment mentioned in this 
column are selected on the basis of general library 
interest. No test or endorsement of any product 
is implied. Inquiries for detailed descriptions of 
products should be addressed to the company con- 
cerned. 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


A Taxvxinc Dictionary that is audio-visual in 
the most basic sense of the word has been de- 
signed for use in library adult education programs 
and school libraries. Essentially, the Pronunciary 
consists of a sound 
reproducing ma- 
chine and 3% x 9” 
cards, which con- 
tain visual material 
and sound record- 
ing tape. These 
cards are “played” 
by the machine in 
such a way that 
the word or sen- 
tence may be seen 
and heard concurrently. The cards are arranged 
in vocabularies for use in certain types of study. 
Some of them are: A vocabulary of commonly 
mispronounced words; English words and sen- 
tences assist foreign born in the mastery of English; 
words accompanied by pictures for reading 
readiness work, ear training for hearing handi- 
capped children; vocabulary and sentence items 
in foreign languages. The Pronunciary and the 
vocabulary cards are already in use at some 
libraries and have been enthusiastically accepted 
by patrons. For more information, write to Prof. 
Paul Moore, Ellamac, Inc., Post Office Box 628, 
Evanston Ill. 








An ELECTRIC ERASER that seems almost human 
starts as soon as you put it in erasing position. 
Turn your hand over and the motor stops. The 
high torque, heavy duty motor has no mechanism 
to clog or fail, and is very quiet. Erasers are 
easily replaced by a simple chuck adjustment. A 
Gaylord product. Also check Gaylord’s new catalog 
for their “non-skid” cork base BOOK supports. 


Book REPAIR, as visualized by Bro-Dart, will 
help make your book repairing efficient and easy 
and will give you additional savings for your re- 
binding budget. Bro-Dart materials are recom- 
mended, including the new “flower-sweet” Plasti- 
Lac book spray. Get your copy of “Book Repair” 
from Bro-Dart, 59 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J: 


SPINE MARKING is made easier when you use the 
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new library white spine marker set. The pen 
works like a fountain pen and the kit includes 
a 2 oz. bottle of library white with a solvent. 
Other sets are made up for use for lettering with 
india ink and for marking films. Attendance at 
the Minneapolis conference was over 3200, and it is 
estimated that every person there tried these pens 
one or more times. Write to Time-Saving Spe- 
cialties, 2816 Dupont Ave. So., Minneapolis 8. 


PREBINDER omitted from Guide to Library Equip- 
ment and Supplies (July-August) was A. C. Mc- 
Clurg, book wholesalers, who also offer Treasure 
Trove covered adult and juvenile prebound books. 
Write A. C. McClurg & Co., 333 E. Ontario, Chi- 
cago 11. 


Your own DIRECT MAIL system can be made 
possible with the use of a simple addressing system 
that cuts handling costs and speeds up operations. 
It consists of an address tape backed by hecto- 
carbon that operates much like an Addressograph 
except that the unit is small and hand operated. 
You can imprint addresses on all sizes of envelopes, 
postcards, bulletins, etc. Put your list of library 
card holders on these little tapes and keep your 
patrons informed of new books and services to 
increase your book circulation. For more infor- 
mation, write to Master Addresser Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


CHARGING DESK UNITS, as designed by Sjostrom, 
will give your library a new lift in styling. Their 
newest units are 
a photo charging 
unit, with a well 


for a microfilm 
recorder and two 
storage drawers, 


and their charging 
machine unit with 
a well for a charg- 
ing machine and 
four card drops 
over a single stor- 
age drawer. Other 
standard units may 
be locked together 
to provide your 
own custom-styled charging desk, as small or as 
large as you need, ready for expansion at any time.’ 
Write to John E. Sjostrom Co., 1717 N. Tenth St., 
Philadelphia 22, for New Life library furniture, 
catalog L54. 


MANUFACTURERS: Send information regarding 
your products to Goods and Gadets, ALA Bulle- 
tin, 50 East Huron, Chicago 11. 





Charging Machine Desk 
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“PLEASED AND PROUD” 


A North Carolina librarian might 
have been speaking for hundreds of 
libraries throughout the U. S. when 
she wrote us not long ago: "We 
could not be more pleased and proud 
than we are with this beautiful new 
bookmobile." Opinions like this, 
based on personal experience, have 
made Gerstenslager “America's big 





~ name in bookmobiles." 


Gerstenslager 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
“e's BOOKMOBILES 
Established 1860 
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GAYLORD =" 
now available in 
popular sizes! 


Wiar size displayer do you need — 
2x 4ft, 3x 4 ft. or the big one, 4 x 4 
ft.? Gaylord now stocks all three — can 
deliver immediately the one(s) you need. 

Fixtures? Now available is a new 
packaged set which includes more book 
easels and the new ‘‘Expando Racks" to 
accommodate various sizes of display 
material. 


@ Get the complete story — write 
for your copy of the descriptive 
folder and revised price list! 





LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. è STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 





During the past two years ALA has been work- 
ing with the Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare on aspects of the 
Bureau’s Special Juvenile Delinquency Project. 
The Public Libraries Division and Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People prepared 
and distributed two leaflets on juvenile delin- 
quency; and an ALA committee, under the chair- 
manship of Nettie B. Taylor, Supervisor of County 
and Institution Libraries, State Department of 
Education, Division of Library Extension, Balti- 
more, Maryland, formulated for the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare standards for 
libraries in state institutions serving delinquent 
children. Miss Taylor has recently represented 
ALA at the Conference, “Moving Ahead to Curb 
Juvenile Delinquency” called by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C., June 28-30, 1954, Following is her report 
on this conference. 

Four hundred leaders in work for the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency were invited 
by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to participate in a con- 
ference on “Moving Ahead to Curb Juvenile De- 
linquency.” The conference climaxes two years of 
preparatory work by the Children’s Bureau and a 
Special Juvenile Delinquency Project sponsored 
by the Bureau. Invitations were limited to those 
who have been associated with this preparatory 
work and included public officials, and represen- 
tatives of cooperating educational, religious, civic, 
fraternal, health and labor organizations, as well 
as representatives of professional groups such as 
psychiatrists, teachers, and social workers. The 
general purpose of the conference was to review 
the accomplishments to date; to discuss and define 
the most urgent needs at this time; and to formu- 
late next steps in a continuing program to meet 
those needs. The bulk of the participants’ time 
was spent in thirteen different Babs, each 
concerned with a separate aspect of the preven- 
tion and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 


Some of the topics discussed in workshop groups 
were: prevention of delinquency, role of the par- 
ent, the school, police services, juvenile courts and 
probation services, institutional treatment pro- 
grams, citizen action, and state legislation. 


As ALA representative to the conference I was 
assigned to the work group discussing the tentative 
Standards for the state institutions serving delin- 
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quent children. As chairman of the Institution 
Libraries Committee and also as chairman of the 
ALA committee which last year formulated the 
section of these Standards relating to library 
services, this group was of particular interest to 
me. The library Standards are still intact in much 
the same form in which they were originally sub- 
mitted by ALA to the Children’s Bureau. They 
were accepted as written by this work group and I 
believe we may be reasonably assured that they 
will go into the final Standards in much the same 
form. 


Most of the participants in my group were 
superintendents of training schools or persons in 
state departments or other agencies directly con- 
cerned with these institutions. I found, as I have 
found repeatedly in previous meetings with such 
pee and individuals, that they display a high 
degree of personal conviction and enthusiasm for 
the work in which they are engaged. It was a 
most stimulating and interesting meeting for me. 


Aside from the work of the group, I was able 
to talk to various persons about ways in which 
ALA Institutional Libraries Committee could be 
most helpful in working with the various juvenile 
agencies. I received many helpful suggestions 
which I intend to follow up. Several persons in 
the field suggested that our best contact should 
be made and maintained with the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Branch of the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and later with the National Association of Training 
Schools and Juvenile Agencies when they have 
appointed an executive secretary to the Associa- 
tion. 


Board and committee changes which took place 
at the Minneapolis Conference will be reported in 
“For the Record.” This column is pleased to report 
that the Audio-Visual Round Table completed its 
organization, adopted a constitution and elected 
officers. Subcommittees of the Audio-Visual Board 
are well along on important tasks, a revision of the 
1950 “Films for Public Libraries” and a study of 
what libraries are doing with television. The AV 
Board and the AV Round Table voted to co-sponsor 
a pre-Conference Audio-Visual Institute in Phila- 
delphia in 1955. Dr. Lee Cochran, President of 
the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, at- 
tended one Board meeting at which time it was 
voted to establish a Joint AV Board-DAVI Commit- 
tee. Members of this committee will be announced 
later. 
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FOR THE RECORD | 


THE ALA COUNCIL, at its meetings in Minnea- 
polis, June 21, 23 and 25, 1954, took the following 
action: : 


Approved the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee on Committee Appointments, for the member- 
ship of the Council Finance Committee for the 
year 1954-55, as follows: Edmon Low (1955), 
chairman; Lucile Nix (1955) and Richard Crouch 
(1956). 

Approved the establishment of an Exhibits 
Round Table by the following motion: VOTED, 
That an ALA Exhibits Round Table be established 
open to membership of both librarians and exhibi- 
tors for the purpose of collecting and discussing and 
assimilating information relative to exhibits held 
at library conferences. The Round Table will 
operate under the following functions: To main- 
tain continuing good relationships between the li- 
brary associations and exhibitors with all the in- 
herent advantages accruing thereto. 


Established an ALA Board on Awards, replac- 
ing the Awards Committee, with the following 
functions: The Awards Board shall be the overall 
policy making and coordinating agency regarding 
all matters relating to awards made or sponsored 
by the ALA. The Board shall review periodically 
the appropriateness of existing awards; shall 
recommend such modification, elimination or post- 
ponement of existing awards; and shall suggest 
new awards for which sponsorship may be desir- 
able. 


Established a Board on Bibliography that would 
replace the present Bibliography Committee, with 
the following functions: To synthesize the vari- 
ous elements involved in bibliography into a dy- 
namic force for improvement of bibliographical 
work of all types and on all levels, as they re- 
late to library services, scholarship, information and 
services in business and industry, and all other 
facets of intellectual and industrial affairs. 

To appraise the present state of bibliography 
and to promote study and research into the prob- 
lems of critical bibliography, systematic bibliogra- 
-phy and documentation (the bibliography of 
ideas, including the mechanical handling and 
transmission of ideas). 

To cooperate with other committees and boards 
of the American Library Association and other 
agencies within and outside the library field, so 
as to focus thought on the solution of bibliographi- 
cal problems, both national and ‘international, and 
to contribute to the improved communication of 
information through bibliographical and documen- 
tation techniques. 

Shortened the title of the Committee on Li- 
brary Equipment and Appliances to ALA Equip- 
ment Committee. 


Discontinued the Book Acquisitions Committee 
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upon its recommendation so it may become a sub- 
committee of the Board on Acquisition of Library 
Materials, s 

Approved the restatement of the Rural Sociologi- 
cal Society and ALA Joint Committee functions 
as follows: The function of the Joint Committee 
is to establish cooperation among rural sociologists 
and librarians in studying the problems incident to 
library service programs for rural people. 

Upon membership ratification of Article V of 
the Bylaws, VOTED, That the existing chapters of 
ALA must apply for formal redesignation as chap- 
ters not later than the 1956 Midwinter Meeting. 

Received a request from the Religious Books 
Round Table that the Council study the activities 
and responsibilities of the Round Table and make 
recommendations. 


Honorary Members 


Elected four Honorary Members, as follows: 

LINDA EASTMAN, past president of ALA and 
former librarian of the Cleveland Public Library. 

The nomination was made in recognition of 
Miss Eastman’s extraordinary creative and admin- 
istrative abilities and the leadership she exerted 
for so many years in Ohio, in national and in 
international library affairs. 

In 1928 Miss Eastman was elected president of 
the American Library Association, the greatest 
honor within the gift of American librarianship. 
Her acceptance of this nomination to honorary 
membership in ALA will honor American librari- 
anship more than it will Miss Eastman. 

November 1, 1938, Linda A. Eastman, after 46 
years of notable service to Cleveland and its li- 
brary retired as librarian of the Cleveland Public 
Library. Miss Eastman joined the staff in 1892, be- 
came vice librarian in 1896, and succeeded Wil- 
liam H. Brett as librarian in 1918. 

Forty years ago Cleveland’s record was one 
of outstanding leadership in many phases of li- 
brary development. Under Miss Eastman its fame 
spread until it was recognized throughout the 
world as one of the best public library systems 
in existence. During her work in Cleveland Miss 
Eastman helped to demonstrate the feasibility 
of open shelves and the desirability of specialized 
children’s and adult education services through the 
library. 

During her period of service the Cleveland 
Public Library grew from a collection of 57,000 
volumes, administered by a staff of 18 persons, 
to one of over 2,000,000 volumes, requiring the 
services of over 1100 employees. Under her terms 
as vice librarian and librarian the beautiful main 
library building was erected and most of the pres- 
ent branches, stations and school libraries came 
into existence. 

Her notable achievements were in large part due 
to the rare combination of vision, practical wisdom 
and personal integrity which she possessed. Her 
belief in the importance of education caused her 


to strive constantly toward quality of book serv- 
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ice. She foresaw a library system extending into 
every part of the city, making books accessible to 
every resident, and she kept her eyes steadily on 
that goal. She won the respect and affection of 
every member of her staff and of all who knew her 
and inspired them in attempting to match her 
distinctive public service. 

CHARLES HARVEY BROWN, distinguished li- 
brarian, has been a dynamic and valuable member 
of the American Library Association for more than 
fifty years. The Library of Congress, the John 
Crerar Library, the Brooklyn Public Library and, 
most of all, the Iowa State College Library have 
become better libraries because he worked in 
them; everywhere his work has been outstanding, 
both within the walls of his own libraries and in 
the general world of learning. - 

He participated in the efforts of ALA to bring 
books and servicemen together in World War I, 
and after that war he developed a Navy library 
service that still operates aboard and ashore. His 
work at Iowa State College has spanned a quarter 
of a century. There, as both a book man and an 
administrator, he was so successful that by the 
beginning of World War II his library had become 
a national resource in the natural and physical sci- 
ences. Charles Harvey Brown is a natural li- 
brarian, a bibliographer and a critic, a man who 
builds a library with books as well as with bricks. 

He was one of the founders of the Association of 
Research Libraries, and was chairman of ALA’s 
Subcommittee on German Periodicals during the 
early thirties. Later he chaired ALA’s Third Ac- 
tivities Committee, which developed the Associa- 
tion’s present divisional organization. He was 
president of the ALA at the opening of World 
War II. In these and many other capacities he 
has performed yeoman service over the years. 
Above all he has kept before the profession his 
faith in the librarian’s calling and his insistent 
regard for the essentials of library work. He has 
placed practical emphasis on the everyday prob- 
lems of library service, and all over the world 
today there are librarians who have heard and 
heeded him. His work is known in Asia; he laid 
the foundations with others for the National Diet 
Library of Japan. 

His service to his profession has been long 
and faithful, never glamorous; nor has he ever been 
self-seeking. Yet he has so commended himself 
to his colleagues that they have given the most 
difficult and delicate tasks, and they have elected 
him to their highest offices. By his teaching as by 
his example his influence has been great upon the 
best practice of librarianship. 

CARLETON B. JOECKEL, distinguished li- 
brarian; his career refutes the adage that, “Those 
who can, do: those who cannot, teach.” For more 
than forty years he has pursued his chosen pro- 
fession as a doer and as a teacher; his contribu- 
tions to the progress of librarianship have been 
valuable, unique and personal. There has been 
nobody else quite like him. He realized in the 
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early years of his professional life at Berkeley 
Public Library the need for higher learning in 
librarianship. Firmly based upon years of practi- 
cal experience, he sought and studied principles 
until he developed an amalgam of fact and theory 
that has become in large part the science of public 
library administration today. His influence has 
pervaded the whole field of American librarian- 
ship, and by his energies and cogitations he has 
won a great general regard among men in all 
fields who conceive the library as a significant 
social institution. 

Since the earliest years of his library career, he 
has been an active committee man of ALA, His 
concern for library education led him through the 
graduate library schools of Michigan and Chicago. 
At Chicago he received his doctorate in 1934 
after more than twenty years of practicing his 
profession. While a member of the faculties at 
Michigan and Chicago the strength and pattern 


. 


of his interests emerged, and he began to work ° 


towards better library standards, towards clearer 
definition of the library in society, towards federal 
aid for libraries, and towards the consolidation of 
smaller library units into larger and better ones. 
These are goals with which his name has become 
particularly associated and which are recognized 
and well known through his books and articles. 
His book, Government of the American Public 
Library (Chicago, 1935) is the standard work ujon 
the subject; it is a landmark, a very watershed 
in library literature. 

During his busy years as teacher at Chicago 
he was also fully engaged in research and pro- 
fessional writing, and at the same time he was 
Consultant to the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education, one of the planners of the adminis- 
trative reorganization of the Library of Congress, 
and a leader of several ALA committees, in par- 
ticular the Federal Relations Committee. While he 
was teaching and doing all of these things, he 
also participated in the summer institutes at the 
Graduate Library School and edited the volumes 
of proceedings in 1988 and 1944. He became 
Dean of the Graduate Library School in 1943. His 
wisdom, experience, charity, and integrity made 
his years as a dean a suitable capstone to his 
career, and it was during these crucial years that 
he served as chairman of the Postwar Planning 
Committee. This committee, under his leadershi 
and sound scholarship, produced Post-War Stand- 
ards for Public Libraries and the National Plan for 
Public Library Service. The selection of Carleton 
B. Joeckel as the first recipient of the Herbert 
Putnam Honor Award in 1949 was a fitting tribute 
to the fact that Carleton B. Joeckel of all the 
librarians has done more than anyone else in this 
generation to chart the path for the public li- 
braries of America. 

CARL HASTINGS MILAM. For two genera- 
tions of librarians “CHM” was “Mr. ALA.” His 
boundless energy, creative imagination, plus his 
remarkable ability to synthesize group thinking 
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and to stimulate effective action was in large 
measure responsible for the great growth in na- 
tional and international prestige of the American 
Library Association. 

His career began as a student assistant in the 
University of Oklahoma Library. His professional 
training was at the famous old New York State 
Library School in Albany. His broad background 
is due to service in the John Crerar, Purdue Uni- 
versity, and Birmingham, Alabama, libraries, as 
secretary to the Indiana Public Library Commis- 
sion, and in the ALA war service in World War I. 

During the years he was its executive secretary 
(1920-1948), the ALA grew four-fold in member- 
ship and manifoldly in the scope and complexity 
of its interests and responsibilities. The develop- 
ment of American libraries abroad as instruments 
of international information and good will was 
due primarily to his continued interest and effec- 
tive negotiation with philanthropic organizations 
and governmental agencies. 

His cosmopolitanism and executive ability were 
quite properly recognized by his appointment in 
1948 to be director of the United Nations Library 
for a two-year term. . 

In electing Carl Milam an honorary member, the 
ALA is rendering well deserved thanks, bringing 
attention of the world to a type of librarian which 
non-librarians respect and admire, and, above all, 
setting a professional standard well worthy of 
emulation. 


Pending action 


Robert Bingham Downs, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees, told the Council 
that for the past year his committee has had under 
consideration and study the work of the Book- 
binding Committee and the Joint ALA-Library 
Binding Institute Committee. At the present time 
the functions of these two groups overlap con- 
siderably. The present feeling of the Committee 
on Boards and Committees is toward recommend- 
ing to Council the establishment of a Board on the 
Preservation or Conservation of Library Materials, 
perhaps with a sub-committee of that board on 
Relations with Bookbinders. This would then 
replace the two committees and include broader 
responsibility. The committee reported this in 
order that the Council would be aware of the 
present consideration and expects to make definite 
recommendations at the Midwinter Meeting. 


Reports 


Reports were heard from President Ludington, 
Wyllis E. Wright; ALA member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Union List of Serials; Ralph Hudson, 
chairman, State Legislative Action Committee; 
Emerson Greenaway, chairman, Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee; Robert L. Gitler, director of the 
Japan Library School at Keio University, Tokyo; 
Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, associate executive sec- 
retary on her German Tour; David H. Clift, ex- 
ecutive secretary; Louis M. Nourse, chairman, 
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ALA Committee on Divisional Relations, which 
will be published later in the ALA BULLETIN. 
The Council also heard the testimony of Keyes D. 
Metcalf, representative of ALA at the hearings 
on the Library of Congress appropriations. 
Resolutions Adopted 

Council Adopted Two Resolutions as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION~(see July- 
August Memo to Members) 

RESOLUTION ON THE LIBRARIAN OF 
CONGRESS NOMINATION: RESOLVED, That 


the Council of the American Library Association 


enthusiastically commends President Eisenhower’s 
nomination of Lawrence Quincy Mumford to be 
Librarian of Congress; and, earnestly hopes that 
the Senate will soon confirm this nomination. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the Chairman of the Senate Rules and 
Administration Committee, and the Chairman of 
the Joint Committee on the Library. 

Membership Action 

THE MEMBERSHIP took the following action 
at its meeting June 25, 1954: 

Ratified the amendments to the ALA Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws as set forth in For the Record, 
April 1954 ALA Bulletin. 

Adopted the following Resolution: 

WHEREAS, owing to the combined efforts and 
fine cooperation of government officials, library 
boards, staffs arid administrators, merchants, and 
many individuals and groups, this conference has 
been enabled to complete smoothly its business in 
an atmosphere of great warmth and genuine hos- 
pitality. 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, That the 
sincere thanks of the members of the American 
Library Association be extended to the energetic 
and able local committee under the chairmanshi 
of Mr. Glenn Lewis, the Mayors and City Officials 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul, the Board and Staff 
of the Minneapolis Public Library and the staffs 
of all the libraries in the area, the hotels, the 
local merchants and the people of the Twin Cities 
for their contribution to this memorable Twin 
Cities Conference of 1954, 

Awards 

The following awards were presented during 
conference: 

Caldecott Medal—Ludwig Bemelmans 

Dana Publicity Awards 

Public Libraries of over 200,000 population: 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. (Honorable 
Mention: Milwaukee Public Library. Special 
Awards: Miami, Florida, Public Library and 
Newark, New Jersey, Public Library); 

Public Libraries between 100,000 and 200,000 
population: South Bend, Indiana, Public Library. 
(Honorable Mention: Glendale, California, Public 
Library and Des Moines Public Library); 

Public Libraries between 25,000 and 100,000 
population: Free Public Library, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. (Honorable Mention: Rowan Public Li- 
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brary, Salisbury, North Carolina. Special Award: 
Mason City, Iowa, Public Library); 

Public Libraries up to 25,000 population: Pine- 
dale, Wyoming, Public Library; 

College Libraries: Dartmouth College Library, 
Hanover, New Hampshire; 

School Libraries: Proviso Township High School 
Library, Maywood, Illinois; 

Army Libraries: Rodriquez Army Hospital and 
Post Library, Fort Brooke, Puerto Rico, and Post 
Library, Fort Riley, Kansas. (Honorable Mention: 
Panama Libraries of the USA, Special Award: 
Fort Monmouth Library System); 

Air Force Awards: Johnson Base Library Sys- 
tem, APO 994, c/o PM, San Francisco. (Honor- 
able Mentions: Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
Library, and Hamilton Air Force Base Reserve 
Reference Library). 

Dewey Medal—Herman Fussler 

Dutton-Macrae Award—Mrs, Martha S. Marble 

Laura Ingalls Wilder Award—Laura Ingalls 


- Wilder 


Grolier Society Award—Siddie Jo Johnson 

Letter Librarian Award—Marietta Daniels 

Letter Library Award—Boston Public Library 

Lippincott Award—Jack Dalton 

Margaret Mann. Citation—Pauline A. Seely 

Newbery Medal—Joseph Krumgold 

Herbert Putnam Honor Award—Louis Round 
Wilson ` 

Trustee Citations—Mrs. Merlin M. Moore and 
Joseph B. Fleming 
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PERSONALITY (from page 423) 

with an “A” initial promised to save her a seat 
up front. Both Jack and the sergeant were 
about to experience their first flight. They 
both hooked themselves up firmly in the Mae 
Wests, pooled their combined fears, closed 
their eyes, prayed, and abandoned all hope. 
Suddenly New York was down there and they 
were up “here.” The plane ran into a storm. 
It would climb straight up and quickly drop 
straight down. Jack would grab the sergeant 
and he would grab her. They spent the whole 
night thus alternately praying and grabbing. 
To this day the only thing Jack remembers 
about that sergeant is that he was a Methodist 
and had never been in a plane before. 

- Miss Walker served as Materials and Supply 


Librarian for the E.T.O. in both the Paris, 


France and later the Frankfurt, Germany 
offices. Finding books and frauleins locked in 
a death struggle for the affections of the G.I.’s 
with the occupation forces in Germany—with 
books coming off second best; instead of getting 
out posters which read “Reach for a Book 
Instead of a Fraulein,” the Army Library 
Service went into high gear and put books on 
wheels. Jack Walker, with her previous county 
library experience, assisted immeasurably in 
putting 87 bookmobiles into operation so that 
reading materials were taken promptly and 
often to isolated field units. Jack Spear and 
Sam Lazerow also worked on the project. 
Jack had the charm necessary to get around 
regulations and Frenchmen. Sam spoke a 
special variety of French that was invaluable 
in getting the mobile units built. When the 
first was finished, Irving Lieberman who 
headed up the Army Library Service in the 
E.T.O. decided that Jack should drive it from 
St. Dennis into Paris to prove that women 
could drive a K-60. She managed to get the 
vehicle right to the corner of Rue Washington 
and Boulevard Haussmann. There it became 
necessary to shift gears! She couldn’t do it. 
Traffic was blocked in all directions until a 
G.I. arrived to save the day and get the 
vehicle out of the road. She was never asked 
to drive another bookmobile in Europe. 

Jack’s service in Europe was not confined 
entirely to the library field. She was a real 
morale-builder. Many Army Librarians ar- 
rived in Europe only to find soap, nylons and 
unmentionables missing from their foot lockers. 
An American gal is not happy without her 
nylons. Unhappy gals do not make good 
Army librarians! Here’s where Jack put her 
real ingenuity to work. As unofficial “Dean 
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of Women” she managed to snag many of these 
finer items of women’s apparel by ways about 
which it wouldn’t pay to become too in- 
quisitive. 

The fall of 1946 found Estellene P. Walker 
back in South Carolina entrusted with the very 
important position of Executive Secretary of 
the, South Carolina State Library Board, At 
that time the state appropriation for the li- 
brary board was $25,485; and there were 
714,019 people without library service. The 
anticipated appropriation’ to the Board for 
1953-54 is $99,188. Thirty-three of South 
Carolina’s forty-six counties now have library 
service with South Carolina ranking second 
among the states as to bookmobile ownership 
and operation. 

The acceleration of South Carolina’s library 
program between 1946 and 1953 has been re- 
markable and much of the progress can be 
credited to Miss Walker’s intelligent, untiring 
efforts. She has studied South Carolina from 
many angles—among them, its economic and 
racial problems and the bearing of both on 
library progress. In 1946 Miss Mary E. Fray- 
ser, for many years a prominent club woman 
and leader in adult education activities, was 
Chairman of the State Library Board. Miss 
Frayser introduced the Board’s Executive Sec- 
retary into many organizations. Through tak- 
ing part in the activities of these organizations, 
Miss Walker was able to make the Board’s 
program understood throughout the State and 
to build up greater support and interest in 
public library service. At present she is serv- 
ing as Secretary of the South Carolina Council 
for Common Good, an organization made up of 
representatives of all major women’s clubs 
having legislative programs. 

Here is a gal with drive and a trigger mind 
—a person who refuses to give up easily. The 
strange case of the “marrying librarians” baffled 
Jack Walker at first. The annual toll to Cupid 
was a hard one to pay—with the departure of 
so many South Carolina librarians to the home- 
making field. To overcome this loss up came 
another of the Executive Secretary’s ingenuous 
ideas~a plan for new use of State Aid funds to 
assist library staff members in obtaining addi- 
tional training in library science. This plan 
won the South Carolina State Library Board 
a Field Citation for Library Recruiting. 

Estellene P. Walker is an eight-cylinder 
twentieth century librarian who has the re- 
markable ability of getting very many and 
varied “types” to work together and with her. 
She never underestimates her own capacity, 
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but she is also ready to puncture herself—when 
the joke is on her. Nothing is too much trouble 
to make her job succeed. She works at it in 
season and out and has a good time doing it. 
If you suspect that she does not always “wear 
her glasses’—you are quite right. You are 
correct also if you think that she has a right 
good time outside of her very real pleasure in 
her work, 

Jack Walker has done and is doing work 
which is having a recognized part in the cul- 


tural, economic, professional, and recreational. 


life of the residents of South Carolina. 





INAUGURAL ... (from page 429} 

Carnegie ever imagined, that they provide the 
materials and the place to think, that they offer 
the opportunity for the young people of today 
to meet the distinguished men of the past. 

Never losing sight of the paramount position 
of books, libraries today recognize the impor- 
tance and ‘growing use of other media of com- 
munication, in advancing educational aims and 
objectives, as well as in publicizing services. 
Radio and television can call attention to and 
dramatize library resources and activities. 
Films and recordings complement and supple- 
ment the traditional materials and methods, 
Often, they are expensive, but often, too, the 
expense for any one library can be reduced 
considerably through cooperation with other 
community agencies, or by combining with 
other libraries in the surrounding region. 

Audio-visual materials are frequently reward- 
ing experiences in and for themselves alone. 
They are not substitutes for printed matter but 
rather auxiliary. There is neither conflict nor 
rivalry between the arts of the book and the 
other communicative arts. They are not in 
competition but serve rather to supplement and 
re-enforce one another. To illustrate, drama- 
like poetry is written not only to be read but to 
be heard. Library patrons now may not only 
read such fine plays as T. S. Eliot’s provocative 
The Cocktail Party, or the poetic The Lady's 
Not for Burning, by Christopher Fry, but hear 
them spoken beautifully as well, by superb 
casts of actors on library-owned phono-record- 
ings. 

The place of the film as an important educa- 
tional tool is accepted rather generally today. 
Librarians hope that films, intrinsically valuable 
within themselves, will also lead to an increased 
use of books. The challenge is to find attrac- 
tive ways that will relate films to reading, think- 
ing and discussion. 
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Librarians who see and appreciate the under- 
lying unity of the media can help to build the 
bridges for people. Catalogers can bring com- 
plementary materials together so that people 
may know of their existence, Librarians who 
advise the reading public can relate the media. 
To illustrate, admirers of the writings of the 
beloved contemporary French novelist, Colette, 
might care to know that a library has a record- 
ing of this same novelist, reading from her own 
work, in French, as well as a charming docu- 
mentary film on her life and work, in Paris 
and the provinces. 

Television, the newest and most exciting of 
the communicative arts, will play an important 
role in education in the future. Potentially, it 
is the most powerful educational technique 
since the printing press. Its message reaches 
eye and ear simultaneously, thus doubling the 
sensory impression. It has motion and an 
attraction for people. It enables them to be in 
two places at one time, a dream that like 
flight, seems always to have possessed the mind 
of man. 

Surveys indicate that television sets are con- 
stantly increasing in number, and in the fam- 
iliar phrase “the medium is here to stay.” As 
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yet, however, there is no adequate measure- 
ment of the influence of television, but obvi- 
ously it is making a strong social impact. Li- 
brary experience indicates that it is broadening 
the audience for subjects such as drama, cur- 
rent affairs, music and dance, especially the 
ballet. It has certainly stimulated interest in 
the practical how-to-do-it books. The televised 
interviews with such distinguished contempor- 
aries as Carl Sandburg, Robert Frost, and 
Frank Lloyd Wright have inspired many to 
read or re-read from the works of these au- 
thors. The response to the Omnibus program, 
which toward the close of 1953, memorialized 
the sudden passing of the richly gifted Welsh 
poet, Dylan Thomas, still continues with calls 
for his works from viewers who saw and re- 
membered the distinguished program. 
Librarians should be active in the field of 
Educational TV, and take every opportunity 
to participate while it is still relatively new and 
flexible. It is a fresh chance to tell the li- 
brary story. It is the broadest platform ever 
presented to carry the message of the power of 
books to large numbers of people. We know 
that when a good story gets into print, the audi- 
ence for it widens. The same thing is true on 
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a larger scale still, when something good is 
televised. 

TV is a challenge to libraries to bring out 
stored knowledge, to plan and produce interest- 
ing programs that will captivate and hold home 
audiences. Important factors are, of course, 
costs, and the availability of visual aids and 
personnel. Here again, it may be possible at 
a later date for libraries to share good educa- 
tional programs through the means of kine- 
scope. The Educational TV field should 
attract creative librarians to find effective ways 
to present books, to show that reading is 
pleasant and profitable, to project other library 
materials and services. The opportunity is 
great. This new approach to the mind of man 
should receive the full attention and the best 
efforts of some of our librarians. _ 

To stimulate the relationship between books 
and readers and to further the general objec- 
tive of education and enlightenment, modern, 
libraries plan programs on many different sub- 
jects for people’ of all ages. The schedule of 
activities of one large library includes story 
hours and movie hours for children, some held 
simultaneously with afternoon meetings for 
their mothers, and discussions for high school 
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students and for other young adults. It has 
orientation groups for new citizens of our 
country to help them become better acquainted 
with the traditions and background of their 
new land, weekly lunch hour film sessions for 
busy office workers, groups which talk about 
the Great Books, and the American Heritage 
program, a series of musical events, and an 
intensive program for people over 60. 

Even a large library with a diversification of 
personnel cannot carry on such an extensive 
program of activities alone, nor would it wish 
to do so. The resources of many other com- 
munity organizations are called upon to pro- 
vide ideas, speakers, exhibit materials, publicity 
and countless other items which contribute 
toward a successful program. Smaller libraries 
cannot expect to carry out such an exhaustive 
program but they too have many untapped re- 
sources and can extend their usefulness and 
prestige immeasurably by enlisting the help of 
other individuals and organizations, and, in 
turn, offering their cooperation. 

In developing such programs, the importance 
of books and their promotion is always empha- 
sized. 

But we can make use of all media to tell the 
story of knowledge. As librarians, we know 
that the good story will attract readers. It has 
done so since the days of the Iliad and King 
Arthur. The point is to make intelligent use 
of all of the important forms of communication 
for the benefit of the living generation of 
readers, to bring in everything that illuminates 
personal experience, and advances the long 
range library objectives of enlightened citizen- 
ship and the enrichment of personal life. 

We remind ourselves again that education is 
the chief reliance for progress in our democratic 
society. We recognize that the individual can 
be educated, that as the individual grows in 
wisdom and in understanding, so does the 
group, and that there is progress through col- 
lective learning. 

With faith in the importance of libraries for 
the general good, we need to implement our 
efforts to help books tell their story, through a 
vigorous program of public relations, There is 
tremendous competition in the world of today. 
The library picture is still not as well known as 
it should be. Suppose we take an old idea, the 
place of the library in the community. Have 
we established in the minds of all people that 
the library is an educational agency—indispens- 
able in a community, supplementing the work 
of the schools for children and young people, 
and providing the resources for adults to con- 
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tinue the learning process? Far from it. Not 
even all librarians appreciate fully the social 
significance or educational potentialities of 
their institutions, and much less the publie in 
general. Here is a continuing task if the li- 
brary is to obtain adequate financial support 
and to increase its usefulness to the com- 
munity. 

I have talked primarily about two of the 
components of the circle in the triangle, books 
and other media of communication and their 
relation to people. It remains for me to say 
something more about librarianship, about staff 
and the organization of staff members through 
our Association, once again in relation to ex- 
pressed objectives. 

Professional librarianship requires a combi- 
nation of idealism and practicality as its mem- 
bers select, process, and diffuse the materials 
of knowledge in the interest of people. The 
librarian integrates the new books with the old, 
non-book materials of communication with 
books, the fresh with the familiar library serv- 
ices. Librarianship engages the skills of many 
kinds of librarians in schools, colleges, and 
universities, in public libraries in a variety of 
services, in special libraries of many types. 
But it is not their variety or diversity that is 
important, rather their relatedness, Librari- 
ans share many of the same satisfactions. One 
of the most rewarding is that librarians parti- 
cipate in the diffusion of knowledge, with re- 
sulting rewards and enjoyment. Librarianship 
is a spur to knowledge. Its followers know 
it is almost impossible to seek any one fact 
without learning something else in the process. 
The librarian pursues knowledge, but it is 
elusive, keeping a little ahead always, which 
is part of its appeal. Then there is the sur- 
prise of new materials, and the way in which 
book leads on to book in endless satisfaction. 

There is the stimulus of the people who 
come to libraries, from the small child who 
reads for curiosity to the older person who 
reads perhaps for remembrance. And there is 
the gratitude of people who write books, the 
successful people in business and industry, in 
the arts and the sciences, who express in their 
autobiographical writings their appreciation of 
the part played by books and reading in their 
own awakening and development. A recent 
appreciative tribute to libraries and librarians 
is in the sensitive personal memoir, called A 
Walker in the City, by Alfred Kazin. Here the 
literary critic takes as a thread on which to 
string his narrative, walks remembered from 
childhood and youth that figured in his own 
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development. As a boy in Brooklyn, he had a 
strong desire to know what was beyond. His 
steps led him to the museums and libraries, 
where as he expressed it, he read his way year 
after year. As Mr. Kazin said, in an interview 
in the New York Herald Tribune. “I am a 
product of New York public schools, New York 
colleges, but was educated largely in the 
public library.” 

I have described library service as a circle 
within a triangle, touching the three compon- 
ents which make up the sides of the triangle, 
and fusing them to produce the proper inter- 
action of these elements. We may conceive 
of our national association as another circle, 
superimposed upon that of library service, 
giving direction to it. Or we may think of 
it as a circle within a circle. 

The American Library Association repre- 
sents many facets of professional interest, both 
as a whole and through its divisions. Each of 
these makes a significant contribution in the 
accomplishment of its divisional aims. It is of 
primary importance, however, that in this proc- 
ess we do n ot lose sight of the general objec- 
tives of our Association. We must think of the 
individual parts, not as segments of the circle 
which ALA represents, but as intermingling 
areas which contribute, in common with each 
other, to the creation of the effective whole. 
I believe there is rather common agreement 
that all possible steps should be taken to make 
these areas completely inter-relating. It may 
be that the activities which the Association and 
its component parts have undertaken are over- 
extended in relation to the present basis of 
support. The Committee on Divisional Rela- 
tions has been endeavoring to find the answer 
to these questions, and the Association is much 
indebted to this group for the progress which 
it has made on these difficult problems. It is 
anticipated that the results of this study will go 
far toward helping the central organization to 
perform its function of coordinating and giving 
direction to the overall progress while the 
divisions cooperate in providing implementa- 
tion in their fields of interest and thus support 
the aims and objectives of the Association as a 
whole. 

As an example of the manner in which co- 
operation within the Association can be 
achieved, I should like to cite the efforts being 
made in respect to the problem of bibliographi- 
cal control which libraries have faced for many 
years and is constantly growing in complexity 
and importance. The Division of Cataloging 
and Classification is undertaking to enlist the in- 
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terest and help of other parts of ALA in a num- 
ber of projects including the revision of the 
ALA Catalog Code, the study of the needs of 
school and children’s libraries in subject catalog- 
ing and classification, the editorial preparation 
of the forthcoming 16th edition and the next 
abridged edition of the Decimal Classification, 
and several other projects of interest to the 
entire profession. 

With this pattern of cooperation we can 
pursue our individual responsibilities, unified 
by an awareness of the part played by others 
in the work, and the general goal of developing 
men and women who will serve the high hopes 
of American Democracy. We will continue to 
cultivate a broad human outlook on books and 
people, and re-dedicate our abilities and skills 
to bringing the two together. 

And so activated by books, staff, and public, 
the circle in the library triangle enlarges. Our 
hope is that it will continue to expand, making 
ever-widening circles that spiral outward and 
onward in the diffusion of “Knowledge—a free 
people’s surest strength,” and that this knowl- 
edge may be the means of making happier 
‘individual lives, better communities, and a still 
greater and stronger America. 
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FOR SALE 


WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and 
cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle— 
enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather—ideal 
for binding magazines. In use by Rare Book 
Departments of many great libraries. Liquick 
Leather, 32 Hawley St., Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and out- 
of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 852, White Plains, 
N.Y. 
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East 


ASSISTANT Reference Librarian. New Hamp- 
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Retirement system; five-day week; vacation and 
sick leave plans. 


SENIOR Librarians. Two positions open. Adult 
circulation and children’s. L.S. degree required. 
Civil service, Salary $3850. West Orange Public 
Library, West Orange, N.J. 

EXTENSION Librarian. New Hampshire State 
Library, Concord, N.H. Graduate of accredited li- 
brary school. Work with small town librarians, 
also give bookmobile service. Driver supplied. 
Salary $3310—$8910 with expenses paid when out 
of town. Retirement system; five day week; vaca- 
tion, and sick leave plans. 

REFERENCE: (certified) librarian needed in busy 
suburban library, 45 min. from N.Y.C. Beginning 
salary from $3600 up depending on education and 
experience. N.Y, State civil service and retire- 
ment. B 649 
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YOUNG People’s Librarian.’ August 16, Require- 
ments:—Graduation from an accredited library 
school. Salary $3050 for inexperienced graduate, 
$3170 for some experience, top salary $3530. 
Sick leave, state retirement plan. For information 
lease write Siri Andrews, Librarian, Public Li- 
Pray, Concord N.H. 
GENERAL Trained assistant for variety of pro- 
fessional duties. Salary dependent upon qualifi- 
cations. 4 weeks’ vacation; 2 weeks’ sick leave; re- 
tirement. Apply: Washington County Free Li- 
brary, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
LIBRARIAN: To manage and maintain a small, 
special research library in fuel technology and in- 
dustry. Opportunity for interesting reference and 
abstracting work. Downtown Boston; 86% hour 
week. Salary commensurate with training and ex- 
perience. Send profile and full particulars to R. D. 
Hutchins, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 
PUBLIC library director in town of 20,000 near 
New York City. Beginning November 1, 1954. 
Salary $4,700-$5,500 annually. Under Civil Serv- 
ice. Free Public Library, Rutherford, New Jersey. 


Southeast 


WOMAN CATALOGER needed, well trained and 
experienced. Inventory and re-cataloging in addi- 
tion to current cataloging. Southern college, new 
library building, inexpensive attractive living quar- 
ters, hospitalization retirement. Salary $4200. 
Box 662 

LIBRARY School graduates wanted for Circula- 
tion and Children’s Departments. Initial salary 
$8252, advancing to $8900. 36% hour, five day 
week. Vacation, sick leave, retirement plan. No 
written examination. Apply Office of the Civil 
Service Commission, Room 810, City Hall Build- 
ing, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 

WANTED: Two department heads—one for Tech- 
nical Processing, and one for Extension Depart- 
ment. Library degree and experience necessary, 
beginning salaries $315 per month; also a cata- 
loger, and a reference and documents librarian, 
beginning salaries above $8,000 per year, depend- 
ing upon training and experience. New modern 
library building. Write: Paul S. Ballance, Dir., 
Public Library, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

THE Coral Gables Public Library is looking for an 
enthusiastic and youngish children’s librarian-with 
a library degree and some experience. 5-day week, 
vacation, sick leave, retirement, and other benefits. 
Beautiful city. Salary depending on qualifications. 
Apply: Librarian, Coral Gables, Florida. 


Midwest 


REMODELED Central building and increased 
budget require larger staff. Reference Assistant, 
Readers’ Assistant, Cataloger, Children’s Librari- 
ans for branches, Assistant for Book Trailer. Sal- 
aries $3300 to $4740 according to experience. 
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Most liberal vacation and other allowances. Apply 
to James C. Foutts, Public Library of Youngs- 
town and Mahoning County, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 


REFERENCE and Readers’ Advisory Librarian 
for a library conscious community, Good salary. 
Lane Public Library, Hamilton, Ohio. 


LIBRARIAN wanted. Peoria, Ilinois, Public Li- 
brary. Salary: range $6500-$8000 with credit 
given for experience—exact amount subject to dis- 
cussion. Must have graduate degree in library 
science plus suitable administrative experience. 
Send applications by mail to: Paul C. Cation, 
President, Peoria Public Library Board, 111 N. 
Monroe, Peoria, IN. ; 
CHILDREN’S librarian, River Forest Library, 
suburb west of Chicago. Library Science degree 
required, Beginning salary $3600. 5 day week; 
Illinois Retirement Benefits; 4 weeks’ vacation after 
l year. Apply: Lois Ringo, Librarian, River 
Forest Public Library, River Forest, Il]. 

HEAD librarian, River Forest Public Library, 
suburb west of Chicago. Library Science degree 
required, plus 2 or 3 years’ experience desired as 
administrator. Beginning salary $4400. 5 day 
week; Illinois Retirement Benefits; 4 week’ vaca- 
tion after 1 year. Apply: Lois Ringo, Librarian, 
River Forest Public Library, River Forest, Ill. : 
CHILDREN’S Librarian. Fifth year degree from 
accredited library school. At Jeast three years’ 
professional experience in public library children’s 
work. Excellent opportunity for advancement. 
Liberal pension, sick leave, one month’s vacation. 
Librarian IT, $4510 to $5126. Apply to Mrs. 
Kathleen B, Stebbins, Personnel Director, Detroit 
Publie Library, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
REFERENCE librarian for a library-minded city 
of 68,000. L. S. degree and two years experience 
required, 5 day—40 hour week; month’s vacation, 
cumulative sick leave and state retirement. Salary 
range $3840-4820. Send data and recent photo- 
graph to Lewis C. Naylor, Librarian, Public Library, 
Muncie, Indiana. 

HEAD circulation. Midwest community 70,000. 
Circ. staff 6 to 8 ass’ts. Minimum 2 yrs. experience 
in an accredited library essential. Salary $3780 to 
$4460 depending on qualifications. 5 day, 40 hr. 
week. 4 weeks vacation. Sick leave. Retirement. 
B 664 

LIBRARIAN: in a small public library in a progres- 
sive Iowa town. College environment. Attractive 
building with 18,000 volumes. 40 hour week, va- 
cation, $3,600 starting salary. Dr. H. W. Rathe, 
Pres., 122 5th, N. W., Waverly, Iowa. 
LIBRARIAN—Man with some experience in ad- 
ministration who wants to gain more. Beautiful 
40,000 vol. plant in northern Ohio, staff of 8, ade- 
quate budget, cooperative board. Salary—$4,000 
up, depending on qualifications and experience. If 
you are ready to take the top place in a good me- 
dium sized plant, this is it. Open September Ist. 
Enclose photo and give DETAILS of school and 
past experience in the field. B 661 
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CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, Ohio. First assistant. 
Branch library. Opportunity for advancement. 
Beginning salary range $3540-$4020. State Retire- 
ment Plan. Apply to Librarian. 


Pacific Northwest 


WESTERN Rocky Mountain university interested 
in Loan Librarian with initiative, imagination, and 
ability. Responsible position. Good salary, cli- 
mate and working conditions. 40 hour week, one 
month vacation. B 663 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian: Salary $275-$315 per 
month, depending upon qualifications. Driver 
furnished. 24 days vacation, sick leave, Social 
Security: Whitman County Public Library, Col- 
_fax, Washington. 

MAN for varied general and special assignments 
in university located in Northern Rocky Mountain 
region. Excellent position for all-around profes- 
sional growth. Could develop into responsible ad- 
ministrative post depending upon capacity and 
performance. Starting salary dependent upon 
ability and experience. B 638 

ASSISTANT librarian in charge of cataloging. 
Experience in cataloging essential. Beautiful 
locale. Cool, even climate. Salary $3300, four 
week vacation, sick leave, Social Security. Apply 
Librarian, Public Library, Astoria, Oregon. 
ASSISTANT Reference Librarian wanted for one 
of the Pacific Northwest’s finest technical and in- 
dustrial libraries. This excellent opportunity is at 
Hanford Works, operated by General Electric Com- 
pany for the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
near Richland, Washington, a pleasant, modern 
community of 28,500 people. 

Library science degree plus degree in science or 
engineering desired. In addition to standard tech- 
nical reference library work in excellent surround- 
ings, position entails some translation from French 
and/or German. 

In addition to attractive pay, General Electric 
offers outstanding employee benefits, including pen- 
sion, low-cost health and life insurance, suggestion 
awards, paid vacations and holidays. Write to 
Technical Recruitment Office, General Electric 
Company, Richland, Washington. 

WANTED: Three Library Assistants with good 
college degrees and experience in public library 
work. L.S. degree not essential but helpful. State 
salary desired. B 668 

WANTED: A woman Assistant Librarian and 
reader's advisor who will lead in group work and 
promotion. Salary $375 up, depending on training 
and experience. B 669 

WANTED: A children’s Librarian with imagina- 
tion and verve to promote children’s reading. Salary 
$325 up, depending on training and experience. 
B 670 


Hawaii 


UNUSUAL opportunities for children’s librarians 
Main Library. Staff of 5, full program of work 
with -youth of varied cultural backgrounds. Ex- 
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perience desirable but not necessary, good promo- 
tional opportunities. Beginning salary $2,875, 
yearly increases to $3,355. Accredited library 
school graduation, U.S. Citizenship required. Va- 
cation, sick leave, retirement. Apply Librarian, 
Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, M.A.L.S., experience as general librarian: 
and as cataloger, interested in position either as 
cataloger or as librarian. With inquiries send full 
information about position, B 630. 

MAN, M.S. in L.S.; married, 25 years old, some 
experience in public library. Interested in college 
reference position or public library system with 
good training program. East Coast preferred, but 
will consider all offers. B 665 

BRITISH librarian, male, age 28 years, hoping to 
come to USA either November or December this 
year, seeks post for approximately 1 year. B.A. 
(London); Chartered Librarian; seven years public 
library experience. B 666 

LIBRARIAN, woman, 6 years experience in exten- 
sion and public library fields desires cataloging 
position which includes some circulation work. Pre- 
fer east or west coast. B 667. 


Adult Education Conference 


The Adult Education Association will hold its 
annual conference at the Morrison Hotel in Chi-- 
cago on November 7-9. The theme of the con- 
ference is “Adult Education for a Free Society,” 
and it will highlight the unique contributions adult 
education can make toward preserving a free, 
democratic society. 

There will be five general sessions with out- 
standing speakers, and fourteen common interest 
meetings. These will discuss such subjects as 
television, case study methods in adult education, 
merchandising adult education, and controversial 
issues. The tentative program looks very promis- 
ing and librarians are urged to attend. 

For further information write Warren H. 
Schmidt, Conference Coordinator, Adult Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th Street N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. ; 
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The World's Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
EXPERT LIBRARY SERVICE 


Books and Periodicals in ALL LANGUAGES 
© Large, representative stocks of foreign and 
domestic titles, current and out of print in 
all fields, for immediate delivery at lowest 
prices, 
e Rapid, direct importation and thorough 
search service through worldwide facilities. 
Foreign Branches 
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4 Fall Titles from ALA 


Books for Adult Beginners. 3d ed. 

Viola Wallace, Head, Readers’ Bureau, Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, Ohio. The new edition of a basic aid in finding books for individual or class 
use for adults, native or foreign born, who read English with difficulty or not at all. It is 
an annotated and graded bibliography of over 500 titles compiled from a list successfully 
used in literacy, Americanization, and citizenship classes by the Cincinnati Board of 
Education and others throughout Hamilton County and northern Kentucky. The 
books and pamphlets were chosen for their practical value, their adult approach, and 
their simplicity of style. Titles are arranged into three sections: Adult Education (titles 
for use by librarians, teachers, and administrators); Textbooks and Workbooks (English 
grammar and vocabulary building for beginners and those more advanced); and Sup- 
plementary Readings (further divided into separate sections graded from 1 through 7). 
The latter sections include fiction and nonfiction—with some titles designed primarily 
for self-instruction—under such headings as These United States, Science and Industry, 
Simplified Classics, Biography and Personal Experiences. A section on Selecting and 
Getting a Job is included. The materials, especially in the first sections, are well 
illustrated, and the print is large and clear. Many of the titles have been found to be 
exceptionally useful in work with slow-learning children. Books were tested against 
the Flesch readability formula, and the Dale, WPA, and other standard word lists 
This revision excludes out-of-print materials, adds many new titles (nearly half of 
them have been published since 1947), and includes free and inexpensive materials. 
68 p. $1.35 


Freedom of Book Selection 
Fredric J. Mosher, ed. Records the proceedings of the Second Conference on Intellectual 
Freedom, held at Whittier College, June 1953, devoted to considering “Areas of Con- 
troversy’’: politics and subversion, morality and obscenity, science and pseudo-science; 
and “The Responsibility of Choice” as seen by a publisher, a -critic, a librarian, and 
a school administrator. Includes discussions of book selection problems by librarians 
representing all types of libraries. Appendixes, 144 p. $3.50 


Patterns in Reading; An Annotated Book List for Young People 

Jean Roos, Supervisor, Youth Department, Cleveland Public Library. This unique 
reading list supplies hundreds of answers to the perennial question of young people, 
“What’s another interesting book like the one I just read?” Over 1400 titles, mainly 
fiction, are arranged into some 100 patterns of youth’s reading ‘interests (as experienced 
„by librarians working with them in the Cleveland Public Library and in high schools), 
such as The African Jungle, Fashion and Business, Intrigue, Music, and Skyways. Each 
pattern enables the young person to broaden or deepen his reading background by 
exploring a particular interest or discovering a tangent one. The interest-catching 
annotations are directed to the young person, for whose individual use—as well as 
that of librarians, teachers, parents, or youth leaders working with them—the list is 
intended. Welcomed by librarians and teachers alike as filling a real need, the list 
can be used by or with all types of readers from early high school age to later teens. 
Author and title index. 144 p. New prices: Single copies, $2 each; 10-49 copies, 
$1.75 each; 50-99, $1.50 each; 100 or more, $1.25 each. 


Simple Library Cataloging. 4th ed. 
Susan G. Akers. Based on the newest editions of widely used cataloging tools and com- 
pletely revised and enlarged, this practical manual offers specific help in putting a book 
and audio-visual collection in simple working order. Among its many features are: an en- 
tirely new chapter on the cataloging and simple care of records, filmstrips, slides, and 
maps; a new appendix adding 74 sample catalog cards to the 81 in the text; and an ex- 
panded bibliography of aids in the cataloging of a small library. 256 p. $5 
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Trains talk, too! 


You're cruising along in your car 
when you hear that Diesel give two 
long blasts, a short one, a long one. 
Better be careful, because that means 
“Grade Crossing Ahead” and you 
might be going to cross it! 


This is just one of the messages trains 
send. And readers can be in on this 
“train talk”—know the language... 
know how to interpret hand, flag, 
lamp and automatic block signals for 
their extra enjoyment and protection. 


All these and more are revealed in 


World Book’s intriguing new 16-page 
article on “Railroad.” You'll find 
picture stories of how one man can 
control 400 miles of track, types of 
freight and passenger trains, “beds on 
wheels,” and a list of railroad “firsts.” 


Patrons of all ages love it, learn from 
it. For this “Railroad” article is typi- 
eal of the way World Book presents 
its subjects—it’s interesting, informa- 
tive, authoritative. One of many 
reasons why, year after year, more 
people buy World Book than any 
other encyclopedia. 


- World Book ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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omplon ore 


NY interested participant at 

the A.L.A. Conference in 

Minneapolis must have been 
impressed as I was by the large 
attendance and numerous activi- 
ties of those librarians who work 
with children, both in school and 
ia public libraries. 

As I looked at the beautiful exhibits of 
children’s books, chatted with children’s 
book editors, noted the real interest in the 
Newbery-Caldecott dinner, and visited 
with the constant stream of children’s and 
school librarians who paused at our booth, 
I realized afresh the comparative youth of 
this whole world created around children’s 
books and library service for boys and 
girls. Virtually all of it has come about in 
this century—-most of it within the last 
thirty years. 

Those of us who are past fifty used 
almost no books in the elementary grades 
except textbooks. Children’s departments 
in public libraries were practically non- 
existent except in the cities. There were 
ro elementary-school libraries, and high- 
school libraries were rare. Indeed, the 
total annual output of children’s books 
was slim until the twenties. Louise Sea- 
man became the first children’s book edi- 
tor in 1919 when the Macmillan Company 
established a separate children’s book 
department. 





The children's encyclopedia in 
its present attractive, illustrated 
form did not have its beginnings 
until after the first World War, 
and the early school encyclopedias 
were very drab indeed. Its fun 
to compare the little two-volume 
school encyclopedia which Mr. Compton 
bought in 1907 with the present beautiful 
edition of Compton's Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia which he first launched in 1922, 

The comparatively few librarians who 
bought children’s books in the early part of 
this century had virtually no lists to guide 
them in their selection. The Children's 
Catalog was not published until 1909. Its 
list of book titles was not long, but inter- 
estingly enough this first edition included 
an index to $z. Nicholas magazine. The 
Standard Catalog for High School Librar- 
ves was first published in 1926. The first 
number of the Horn Book appeared in 
1924. 

Children’s and school librarians are a 
wonderfully dedicated group and quite 
properly impatient at anything that blocks 
their progress in bringing children and 
books together. It’s not good to look back- 
ward too often, but these librarians might 
be encouraged if once in a great while 
they glanced over their collective shoulders 
to see how far their cause has progressed 
in the last quarter of a century. 

Lj. L. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 5t, Chicago 11. 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Chicago, IL, with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, 
amended February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918, 

Subseription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. 
25¢ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


Mailed regularly te members only. 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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You need the 


right stack 
in the 


right place 





. . » for a really smooth functioning library 


Here’s the modern, efficient library at Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology. Specially built for 
versatility, Globe-Wernicke Standard Stacks 
provide almost endless variations for expan- 
sion in years to come. 


If you’re considering a new library or ex- 
panding and reorganizing an existing one, the 
selection and placement of book stacks are im- 
portant considerations requiring proficient 
planning. Globe-Wernicke library planning 
engineers are expert at helping you solve these 
problems . . . skillfully fitting your ideas and 






requirements into the most efficient layout 
possible. 

Consult Globe-Wernicke’s Library Engi- 
neering Staff for personal service, or write 
Dept. L-104 for Catalog 313, which contains 
complete information on construction and ap- 


plications of G-W Standard Steel Book Stacks. 


Engineering Specialists 
in Office Equipment, 


Systems and Visible Records. Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY - Books for Young Readers 
Fall— 1954 


Vera Amrein 

SUDDEN VOYAGE. Drawings by Frederick 
Henning. Young sailing fans will enjoy 
this mixture of boating and mystery. 224 
pp. Oct. Ages 9-12. $2.75 


Nina Brown Baker 

NICKELS AND DIMES: The Story of F. W. 
Woolworth. Drawings by Douglas Gors- 
line. An absorbing American success story. 
144 pp. Oct. Ages 9-12. $2.50 


Richard Banks 

THE MYSTERIOUS LEAF. Drawings by Irene 
Haas. Three charming, eccentric profes- 
sors are the main characters in this amus- 
ing tale. 64 pp. Ages 6-9. $2.50 


Julie F. Batchelor 
and Claudia de Lys 


SUPERSTITIOUS? HERE’S WHY! Drawings by 
Erik Blegvad. An entertaining account of 
some age-old superstitions current today. 
160 pp. Oct. Ages 10 up. $2.25 


Jerrold Beim 

WITH DAD ALONE. Drawings by Don Sibley. 
How two boys and their father readjust to 
a new wy of life after Mother’s death. 
160 pp. Ages 9-12. $2.75 


Margot Benary-Isbert 
ROWAN FARM. A sequel to the well-loved 
The Ark, providing compassionate insight 
into life in postwar Germany. 288 pp. 
Ages 12 up. $2.50 
Jean Bothwell 
THE RED BARN CLUB. Drawings by Margaret 
Ayer. A new story of the Holt Children, 
their pony, and a pet project. 256 pp. 
Ages 8-12. $3.00 


Madye Lee Chastain 
DARK TREASURE, Drawings by the author. 
A delightful story of a New York girl in 
the days of the clipper ships, 224 pp. 

z Ages 9-12. $2.75 
Hans Fischer 
THE BIRTHDAY. Drawings in six colors by 
the author. The author-artist of Pitschi 
has created another enchanting animal 
picture book. 32 pp. Ages 4-8. $3.00 


C. H. Frick 

TOURNEY TEAM. A fine basketball story 
about Rocky Ryan and the Hillcrest High 
team fighting its way to the Indiana State 
finals. 224 pp. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


Mildred Lawrence 

DREAMBOATS FOR TRUDY. Drawings by Rob- 
ert Frankenberg. Two fifteen-year-old 
stepsisters on a hilarious and exciting trip 
to Europe. 192 pp. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


Stephen W. Meader 


THE BUCKBOARD STRANGER. Drawings by 
Paul Calle. What happens when a smooth- 
talking Texan stirs up trouble in a New 
England town of the early 1900’s. 224 pp. 

Ages12up. $2.75 


Andre Norton 

AT SWORDS’ POINTS. Mounting suspense 
and taut action in a tale involving the 
postwar European underground. 288 pp. 


Ages 12 up. $3.00 
Rita N. Oliver 


RAIN OR SHINE: Things to Make. Clear direc- 
tions and fine photographs for a variety of 
amusing things children can make from 
simple materials. 64 pp. 

Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Kathrene Pinkerton 
PEDDLER’S CREW. A fine junior novel of a 
girl’s emergence into young womanhood, 
set against the rugged coast of British 
Columbia in the 1920’s, 224 pp. 

Oct. Ages12up. $3.00 


Will and Nicolas 
CIRCUS RUCKUS, Drawings in color by 
Nicolas. Hilarious text and dramatic pic- 
tures in this circus book by an outstand- 
ing author-artist team. 48 pp. 

Ages 4-8. $2.75 


Sally Scott 
CHICA, Drawings by Joe Krush. A favorite 
author tells of a small boy’s longing to 
turn a stand-offish cowpony into a friend. 
Ages 8-12. 


128 pp. $2.25 
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Roanoke Public Library, Roanoke, Virginia 
Director: Harold J. Sander 
Architect: Frantz & Addkinson 

Consultant: Wheeler & Githeħs 





The Roanoke, Virginia Public Library is 
another modern American Library 
which has selected VMP bookstacks and 
library equipment to establish high func- 
tional and artistic standards for its interior. 


Of special interest to all library planners 
is the VMP Library Planning Service... 
with years of specialized experience in 
bookstack fabrication. In the very early 
stages of planning, VMP can help the 
architect and owner in determining the 
use and specifications for multi-tier or 
free-standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel 
units, book conveyors. Also, VMP makes 
MOBILWALL movable steel partitions, 
steel doors and frames. 





Call on VMP for advice on new library 
construction or modernization. Write for 
complete VMP library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog, Dept. ALA-10. 


irginia [Vi letal | Paahi inc. 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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The exclusive printing quality built into genuine 
Picture Covers* offers by factual evidence more 
readership per penny invested than all other similar 
type bindings ever made. 





VRicture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 
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COVER 


It is safe to guess that some of 
this crowd of people belongs to 
that fifth of the population of 
the United States which is with- 
out library service. No matter 
how good the guess may be, li- 
brarians believe that libraries and 
the free access to books should 
be available to all people. The 
building is the new wing of the 
Providence Public Library. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The "ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The "Bulletin" is partially indexed in 
"Education Index," and "Library Liter- 
ature." 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited, When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 
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B “One picture is w6rth a thousand 


words,” the ancient Chinese ob- 


served. 
fauls Consider for a moment the 


E unique character of the pictorial 
a device shown here, and how many 


words would be required to con- 
Parla vey all the images which are now 
quickly discerned through pic- 
tures—the variety of racial strains, 
pii the fine detail of facial character- 
istics, the type of clothing worn, 


ali the kind of farming and industry 


pursued, 






Here is a graphic device used 
throughout the set of twenty vol- 
umes of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA to tell where peo- 
ple live, what they do, what they 
eat, how they travel, and many other 
important facts about the fauna and 
flora of their country. 

Throughout the set—wherever 
possible—the editors of THE AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
utilize pictures to carry the burden 
of explanation. 





sh This is one of a series of advertisements designed 

to focus attention on the many exclusive features of 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA and thus 
explain why countless owners of this remarkable new 
reference work have found the 20 volumes so much 
more exciting and readable to use. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family. 


20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


10,000,000 words 

10,000 pages 

50,000 subjects 

15,000 illustrations 

Hundreds of full color illustrations 
3200 important contributors (including 
TS Nobel prize winners) 

40 beautiful, informative end papers 
190-page world atlas in color 
Thousands of cross references 

@ Complete bibliographies 

WALTER DILL SCOTT 

Chairman, Editorial Board 

FRANKLIN J. MEINE 
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Editor-in-Chief Library Buckram Edition 
Available to schools and libraries only, 
at the usual library discount. 
Satisfaction guoranteed or money refunded, 
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EDITORIAL 





A LEss OBVIOUS reason for looking at Libraries in the United 
States today concerns about 30 millions of our people for whom 
We deal with the living, making way for 
What librarians and leading citizens say here about 
library service demonstrates what can and should obtain from one 


libraries do not exist. 
the unborn. 


end of this country to the other. 


Perhaps we are too used to say ing that about 30 million citizens of 
We say it day after 


the United States are without avery service, 
day, so frequently that it begins to roll off our 
lips as easily and with as much meaning as a 
remark on the weather. You can say something 
about the weather and in the next breath neither 
you nor anyone else will know, much less care, 
that you *ve ever mentioned it. 

If we could always coin new and different 
ways of saying the fact, each invoking with 
electric suddenness a fresh appreciation and 
awareness of what the fact means! Those thirty 
million people, for example, would more than 
populate the country of Spain; they would fill 
15 states as populous as Connecticut or 15 
cities as big as Los Angeles. If these people 
without library service were evenly distributed 
over the continental United States, you would 
find five of them in every square mile. Thirty 
million people could easily elect a President of 
the United States— —Republican, Democrat or 
Communist. They could preserve or destroy 
the Freedom to Read. 

The implications of these figures are no less 
obvious now than they have always been but 
the need for realizing them anew, day after day, 
is a serious one. It is not enough to pay lip 
service to the fact; imagination is needed to 
drive the significance home. 

One of the synonyms for the 30 million people 
without library service is the Library Services 
Bill. This may be called the positive way of 
saying it, but unfortunately, the results are too 
much the same. We may hear or read this 
phrase so often that finally it evokes little or 
no response. We pass it by because there are 
so many other things to be done. Yet continued 
awareness of such an important problem is es- 
sential to an ultimate solution. This does not 
mean an awareness only on the part of those 
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whose work is directly concerned with solving 
the problem, it means an awareness on the pa ont 
of all of us who serve the cause of libraries. 
The problem is sufficiently complex and its so- 
lution so all-embracing, that no librarian in this 
country holds a position too humble or too 
remote to be unconcerned. 

It may seem strange that, the limitations cf 
language should exert any restraining effect 
upon the development of libraries. Yet when 
we see, as here, librarians and civic leaders 
cataloging the incalculable good that the library 
performs tos its community, there must some- 
where be a lack of communication and under- 
standing to explain why nearly a fifth of the 
population of the United States has no library 
service available to it. 

The responsibility for providing library serv- 
ice to the 30-million crowd—a chance to become 
self-educated and better informed—may not be 
easy to assign. In our opinion, however, some 
of this may also be traced to a lack of under- 
standing, If we grant the goods the library 
yields to its community and agree that those 
who are library-served ‘make better citizens, it 
seems right that some portion of the financial 
responsibility belongs to the federal govern- 
ment. 

As far as library goods are concerned, we 
need mention here only the way in which li- 
braries have championed the Constitutional 
Freedoms, specifically Intellectual Freedom or 
the Freedom to Read. Considered only in this 
respect, libraries are a democratic bulwark. 

Still, in the United States there are enough 
people without library service to establish a 
new nation. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE è CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Dear Friend: 


I'd like to tell you a little story, for it makes a point you should be aware of. 

A neighbor of mine was once a big name athlete and a nice fellow as well. He was 
successful in business, a community leader, and a father of three boys. You know the 
type. But the one thing he wanted more than anything else almost slipped away. 
He’d always wanted a boy who would also star as an athlete. So as the first boy came 
along, he bought him anything and everything and always the best. He tried to 
teach him men’s games. But it just didn’t work. The baseball bats, the tennis 

rackets, everything, were always too big for him. He couldn’t understand the 
complicated explanations and so wasn’t interested in the adult games. The harder his 
dad tried the worse it got, until the boy thoroughly disliked athletics. 


With his second son he did the same thing and got the same result. 
. 


But somehow a few years ago he woke up to what was wrong. As his third son 

came along, he also got him the best of equipment, but of a different kind. In recent 
years many big companies have developed equipment that fits the growing child. 
Junior baseball leagues have equipment, playfields, and rules made to fit the user. 
That is the kind of equipment he bought. Well, you can guess the outcome. 

The boy is using these things that are his size and loves it. His dad is both proud 
and sad —proud of his third son, and that he finally found the right answer, 

but sad that he had tried to force his first two sons to use things that didn’t fit. 


I found out about this one night when the father came to me for some help. He told 
me the whole story, and asked if the same idea wouldn’t apply to books. He knew 

I was associated with Britannica and wondered if I could recommend a set 

of books which was made to fit younger minds, reading level and vocabulary. He was 
sure that to be used and enjoyed, books had to fit just as athletic materials had to fit. 


I had both the answer and the reference books to meet his needs. Some years ago, 
Britannica realized the great need for instructional materials designed and edited 
to fit the younger mind. BRITANNICA JUNIOR meets these needs. Teachers, 
librarians and parents by the thousands are discovering what my neighbor learned 
so late. If you are still making the mistake of forcing young minds to use adult 
materials that don’t fit, change before it’s too late. I can guarantee both you and the 
young minds you are developing will be ever grateful to BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


(Core, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 


Sincerely, 
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is ‘‘SHELF-BOUND”’ today 


Its contents may be neither subversive nor 
objectionable, but there it stands, day after day 
and week after week, unnoticed in its drab and 
unattractive binding. 

Let HOLLISTON’S ROXITE BUCKRAM 
in any one of 20 bright and cheerful colors put 
it into circulation again. And . . . don’t worry 
about its getting soiled or worn for 
HOLLISTON’S ROXITE BUCKRAM not only 
wears well, as exhaustive tests and actual library 
experience have proved, but a wipe with a damp 
cloth removes soil and grime. 

For durability and dependability PLUS 
colors that have “circulation appeal” specify 
HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM and notice 
how books will move. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. TO THE BINDER: 





NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS Holliston Roxite Buck- 


ram takes stamping 
NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO 
and printing easily 


MILWAUKEE - SAN FRANCISCO with full coverage. 
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MEMO TO MEMBERS 






President Mumford, holding the only Bible ever endorsed by Congress, was sworn 
in as the eleventh Librarian of Congress on September 1 by Associate Justice 
Harold H. Burton of the Supreme Court. 





Douglas Bryant, Chairman of ALA's International Relations Board, will represent 
the Association at the 1954 meeting of the Council of IFLA at Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia, September 27-October 1. 

The ALA Executive Board meets’in Chicago October 26-28. 

The ALA Committee on Divisional Relations, under the chairmanship of Louis 
Nourse, will continue its studies during a meeting at ALA Headquarters 
October 29-30. 

Roundup of ALA conference dates: 1955 Midwinter, February 1-5 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago; 1955 Annual, July 3-9 at Philadelphia; 
1956 Midwinter, January 30-February 4 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago; 1956 Annual, June 17-23 at Miami Beach; 1957 Annual, June 23-29 

at Kansas Citys 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York has made a grant of $7,500 to ALA to 
cover one-half of the cost of a management survey of the Association. (See 
Memo To Members, July-August 1954). 


Headquarters Staff will attend and participate in a number of state and 
regional meetings during October: 


Southeastern Library Association (Sept. 29-Oct. 2) - Miss Beatty, 
Mrs. Love, Mrs. Stevenson, Mr. Dooley, and Mr. Clift. 


Missouri Library Association (Sept. 30-Oct. 2) - Miss Bennett. 
National Conference on Rural Education (Oct. 4-6) - Miss Batchelder. 
Round Table of National Organizations (Oct. 4-6) - Miss Kee. 

Kansas Library Association (Oct. 6-8) - Miss Bennett. 

New York Library Association (Oct. 7-9) - Mr. Clift. 

Mountain Plains Library Association (Oct. 7-9) - Mrs. Mahoney. 
Clinic oh Planning Conferences (Oct. 13-15) - Miss Kee. 

Nebraska Library Association (Oct. 14-16) - Miss Myer. 


New England Library Association (Oct. 17-20) - Miss Batchelder, 
Miss Kee, Mrs. Mahoney, and Mr. Hamlin. 
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Column 





As you well know, a lot of chairs are not designed to provide proper posture. 
Spot X-rays would tell the story. 


You will find that the No. 264 New Life Chair was designed with full con- 
sideration for the reader's comfortable concentration. The pitch of the back and 
the improved design of the saddle make it explicitly a reading chair. The 264 
Chair will give you life-long satisfaction because, 


It Provides Correct and Lasting Comfort 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. 
W716 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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Mississippi Library Association (Oct. 22-23) - Mrs. Stevenson. 


Chapter redesignation. Amendments to the Bylaws governing ALA chapters 

were ratified by the ALA membership on June 25, 1954, at Minneapolis. Con- 
sequently, it is now possible for ALA chapters to consider the matter of 
formal redesignation by the ALA Council. Council has set the interim period 
within which existing chapters must apply for formal redesignation as not 
later than the 1956 Midwinter Meeting. A statement of procedures to be 
followed has been sent to all chapters and is given here for the information 
of all members of chapters and of the ALA: 


l. Members of a state, provincial, territorial, or regional library 
association are the ones who should vote on whether that library 
association should apply for chapter designation. These members 
may or may not be ALA members, just so they are members of the 
state, provincial, territorial or regional library association 
concerned. 


2. After such an association votes to apply for chapter designation, 
the ALA members in the geographic area covered by the association, 
and only the ALA members (all of them, regardless of whether they 
are members of the given library association) are to be polled on 
their approval of the application. 


3. The secretary of the Council (ALA Executive Secretary) expects 
to have ready before the end of 1954 an authentic list of ALA 
members in the geographic area, which he will forward to the 
applying association for its use in polling all ALA members in 
its area for approval of its request for chapter designation. 


4. A report on a) the vote of the members of the specific library 
association to apply; and b) the result of the poll of ALA members 
approving the application, should be sent by the applying associa- 
tion to the Secretary of the Council, together with eight (8) 
copies of the current constitution and bylaws of the applying 
association. 


The constitution and bylaws of the applying association will be 
examined by the ALA Constitution and Bylaws Committee for certifi- 
cation that there is no conflict with the ALA Constitution and 
Bylaws. 


uw 
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The Council will then be asked to vote on the application for 
chapter designation. 


7. After formal designation as a chapter, the chapter may elect 
councilors as provided in the Bylaws. 


8. All present chapters continue to be chapters, and their Council 
representation legal, until applications for redesignation have 
been acted on for their geographic area by Council. 


Dmi. PELE 
David H. Clift 
September 15, 1954 Executive Secretary 
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HE WENT UP IN A JET... AND 
He turns-to The Book ¥ HESA to see C AME D Be N 


how a jet flies. Suddenly, caught by the 


narrative style and the vivid pictures, | N A N 
he reads on... and on. Soon, the mind 


that wondered idly about airplanes is E. LEV A ge R 
humming with facts about elevators... 

and another youngster is on his way 

to becoming a reader. 


Primarily, of course, The Book of Knowledge is 
an accurate and modern reference work . 

its 20 volumes covering 7,600 pages, over 12,700 
pictures, more than 40,000 alphabetically 
arranged index references and cross-references, 
and 1,850 fact index entries. BUT, because 

its material is arranged to think the way the 
child does . . . this unique reference work 
actually makes children want to read. Put into 
everyday use, The Book of Knowledge has 
proved a valuable ally in libraries everywhere. 
Is it at work for you? Write today for full 
information on the newest edition. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Ameen s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


Ma noelo pedia Americana, Grolier pry ae The Book of Knowledge, 
Richorde ‘opical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO READ 
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OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON 


June 8, 1954 


Mr. Ransom L. Richardson, Editor 
American Library Association Bulletin 
50 East Huron 

Chicago 11, Ilinois 


Dear Mr. Richardson: 


I appreciate very much your asking me to make a brief contribution to your special issue of 
the American Library Association Bulletin which will present a comprehensive picture of United 
States libraries today. 

The enormous complexity of national and international life requires today more than ever 
before the closest cooperation and understanding between the citizens of this country and their 
governmental leaders. 

Look what has happened in the last twenty-five years. 

Reluctantly, yet because of necessity, the United States has assumed the mantle of leadership 
in the free world. The realm of applied science and technology has moved far ahead of the 
capacity of most Americans to understand what is taking place. The interdependence of a 
world community of nations has raised new and highly complicated economic and political 
problems. 

Even as this country continues to grow in strength and population, the processes of our own 
government inevitably become more diverse and complex. What less than two centuries ago 
was a relatively simple agricultural community has now become the greatest nation on earth. 

As America’s responsibilities enlarge in a shrinking world, it becomes increasingly important 
for all her people to obtain the level of education necessary to cope intelligently with the very 
difficult problems that have to be faced. 

Despite the fact that the United States provides better educational opportunities for her 
citizens than any other country in the world, there are still millions of Americans who have not 
been able to obtain as complete a formal education as they would have liked. 

They must rely on self-education, and indispensable to this process are the libraries of this 
country. I can not over-emphasize how important to the needed expansion of adult education is a 
strong, intelligent, and dynamic library program which can provide well-rounded and attractive 
facilities in as many communities as possible throughout the nation. 

It is a pleasure for me to wish the American Library Association every success as it meets 
this significant challenge. 


Sincerely, 





RN:łgh Richard Nixon 
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The following 
changes in specifi- 
ua cations will be ef- 
fective on October 
1, 1954, for all 


Marador Binders. 
REGAL #110) 





1. STOCK NUMBERS. The former REGAL 
binder remains unchanged, with a few excep- 
tions in metal parts, and is now the REGAL 
#110. The former CHALLENGER is discon- 
tinued. Replacing it are two new CHAL- 
LENGERS: #122 is similar to original but 
carries an opaque flexible back cover; and 
#124 has a translucent flexible front cover 
and opaque rigid plastic back cover. The 
PENNY PINCHER #130 is unchanged. 


SIZES New 
size designations are: H, 18” high; J, 1614” 
high; K, 15” high; L, 14” high; M, 13” high; 
P, 12” high; Q, 11” high; S, 85” high. Deduct 
34” from binder height for max. mag. height. 


CHALLENGER #122 





2. COLOR. Stock spine colors: red, green, brown. 


3. METALS. All REGAL #110, CHALLENGER 
#122 and CHALLENGER #124 have lockbar 
metals only. All PENNY PINCHER #130 
have snapout metals only. 


.4. HANDLING CHARGE. To simplify accounts, a 
handling charge of .20 each binder east of 
Denver and .15 each binder west of Denver 
is made for f.o.b. destination billing, appreci- 
ably less than our postage and shipping costs. 


. IRREMOVABLE SCREWS! A 
new improved endpost de- 
sign provides irremovable 
locking screws. New keys 
fit both old and new end- 
posts with no “upside- 
down” screws possible. 


CHALLENGER #124 
w 





Write for further details PAT. APPLIED FOR 





MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. 


PENNY PINCHER #130 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 
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with the improved 


Microcard 





WITH THE NEW 


> F2.8 LENS 


FOR LONGER PERIODS 
OF EASIER READING 






The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 
ment—The Model 6B is equipped with 
the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures : 
top readability of all opaque microprint 
even at the extreme edges and corners of 
the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 
relaxing reading without eye strain. 
Libraries all over the world depend on 
the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 
valuable books, charts, research material 
are reproduced clearly on the large 97%" 
x 1044” viewing screen. The magnifica- 
tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 
THE MICROCARD CORPORATION Model 6B (illust.) is the finest instrument 

READER DIVISION of its kind and priced at only $255.00. 
BOX 314A LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN Other models available. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND 
PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. 
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Public Libraries 
in the 


o United Stat 
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Preface 


LIBRARIES EXIST to make books useful to people. That was the philosophy upon whieh the 
American Library Association was founded seventy-eight years ago. That premise remains as 
sound today as in 1876. It is perhaps the one and only point of unanimous agreement among 
the profession, But the methods employed by the library world to maintain such a philesophy 
differ strikingly from the library life of that era. “Books” today include films, records anc other 
related materials. Library service has divided into special areas and areas within areas. Public, 
college, school and “special” libraries are the great divisions of the profession. Cross-eutting 
these areas are further alignments such as cataloging, reference, children’s, extension, acquisitions, 
and many others. This trend to specialization requires all of us who are practicing librarians 
to concentrate on our own particular field. Consequently, while we are vaguely aware of the 
existence of other members of the library family, we are not sure of their exact place in it, and 
we lack appreciation of their value to the whole of library service. 

This issue of the ALA Bulletin, then, might be expected to give us a picture of library 
service as it exists today in all its variety. This it does, on a solid and professional basis. 
However, while the ALA Bulletin is a professional tool for the information of librarians, there is a 
greater and more urgent reason for this issue. 

Library service, since its conception, has become more and more a function of govemment, 
whether it be local, state or national. Most public and school—and many college libraries—are 
tax supported. Even those privately supported are dependent on government for services of 
various kinds, for government publications, and for the very laws under which they exist. In the 
past twenty years, through depression, war, and prosperity, library service has become 
increasingly related to the Federal government. Coincident with this trend the ALA established 
a Washington office eight years ago. Late in 1953 the Congress and the President established 
a Commission on Intergovernmental Relations which will soon make recommendations con- 
cerning the areas of service for which the Federal government has responsibility, and the 
functions which belong to state and local governments. The Commission provides the library 
profession with an opportunity to report its progress and present its problems. 

Most public officials have great respect for libraries but little knowledge of them. This is 
true also of the average person, the man in the street or whatever you call him. The library of 
today is far different than the stereotype he carries in his mind. This issue of the ALA 3ulletin 
paints a “big picture” for trustees, government officials, legislators, educational groups, and others 
to whom librarians will want to hand the issue. It is, in short, another device for bringing home 
to everyone the great importance of the library in today’s world and the desirability cf going 
forward with its development. 

WALTER Bramm, Chairman 
Special Committee on Federal-State Reletions 
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Introduction 





Norman Cousins r 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY today suffers from 
excessive public , veneration and insufficient 
public support. People bow from the bottom 
of their cerebral lobes as they pass a library’s 
august columns; they speak in memorial-chapel 
whispers when they venture inside the far- 
from-pearly library gates; they observe an al- 
most statuesque solemnity in front of the 
catalogue cards. There is plenty of hushed 
awe but very little of the welcome tinkle of 
silver. 

As a result, the average American com- 
munity today is not far from finding itself ‘in 
a critical position with respect to its library 
facilities and services. When Andrew Carnegie . 
established his nationwide community library 
endowment the population of the United States 
was about half what it is today. Meanwhile, 
in the last half century the educational level of 
America has had the most prodigious rise in 
human history. Assuming there is some con- 
nection, however frighteningly slight at times, 
between education and books, it should be 
apparent that the American people are ready 
for a major program of library expansion. Hun- 
dreds of new communities in the United States 
are without public libraries at all. Meanwhile 
many hundreds of established libraries are op- 
erating in structures badly in need of extensive 
repairs. Even without reference to the drastic 
need for expansion, existing equipment in many 
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The Need 
for Continuity 


cases is fast approaching obsolescence. Budg- 
ets for new books, the librarians tell us, are 
only a fraction of what is required just to keep 
the library’s shelves up to date. As for the 
new developments that properly fall within the 
sphere of the public library which likes to re- 
gard itself as a community center—such de- 
velopments as documentary film departments, 
microfilming, music-recording departments, etc. 
—only a small handful of public libraries in 
the country have been fortunate enough to be 
able to keep up with the times. 

The big question concerns public support. 
Whether through direct taxation or as part of 
the community education budget or through 
voluntary contributions, the library in a demo- 
cratic society must sooner or later be main- 
tained on a democratic basis. It would be 
nice to suppose that there is another Andrew 
Carnegie somewhere getting ready to give 
$53,000,000 for local libraries. It would be 
nice to suppose that there are dozens of John 
Jacob Astors and Samuel Tildens and James 
Lenoxes and Enoch Pratts sprinkled all over 
the United States waiting to establish the seven- 
and eight-figure endowments in every city and 
community to meet the new and enlarged 
needs. But being what it is, the issue rests 
squarely with the American people themselves. 
It is doubtful, however, that public support 
will be forthcoming unless the libraries—public 
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and university both—do a better job of present- 
ing their case to the public than has been done 

until now. 
_ Even in such library-conscious cities, com- 
paratively speaking, as Baltimore, Providence, 
and Cleveland, where the public libraries are 
municipal showplaces, seven out of ten people 
have never taken out a library card. The 
national average is considerably lower. Count- 
less millions of underprivileged Americans have 
never stepped inside a public library. The big 
job is to get them to come in. No doubt the 
prospect of success in such a venture would 
give some of our librarians the shivers. But, 
as Milton was good enough to remind us, one 
of the most salutary gifts of human intelligence 
is that it can transform a threatened hell into a 
potential heaven. The very act of bringing 
people in large numbers into the libraries will 
serve to acquaint the general public not only 
with the benefits of personal library affiliation 
but with the need for an up-to-date plant that 
can do full justice to the community. More- 
over, if the future of the library in America 
depends mainly on general citizen backing 
rather than individual endowments, it is doubt- 
ful whether such large scale support is ob- 
tainable without large-scale participation. 

Such a magnificent invasion opens up all 
sorts of opportunities for revamping some of 
the public attitudes toward libraries in gen- 
eral. I am afraid that too many people regard 
the library as a place which furnishes all the 
answers and not enough people see it as a 
battleground of ideas. The dynamic library 
is more than a book repository or an exchange 
station of a fact-dispensing unit; it is a place 
where one can exercise one’s own ideas, where 
he puts those ideas to a test. In short, I have 
in mind a headquarters for the cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas. 

The library is not a shrine for the worship 
of books. It is not a temple where literary 
incense must be burned or where one’s devo- 
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tion to the bound book is expressed in ritual. 


A library, to modify the famous metaphor of 
Socrates, is the delivery room for the birth af 
ideas—a place where hi tc_life. 

To live at a time when the term “human 
destiny” is no longer a philosophical abstrac- 
tion is to be confronted by the need to justify 
the uniqueness of man, Being alive today im- 
poses an awesome responsibility—a responsi- 
bility to be measured in terms of transcendent 
values. As it concerns the Americar people, 
this responsibility means vital moral leadership 
on a world scale—if we are not to cancel out 
the meaning of our own history. 

I do not mean to suggest that the university 
can by itself bring about the needed public 
awareness of the throbbing new changes that 
Americans—individually and collectively—are 
called upon to meet. What is required is a 
far-reaching mobilization of the moral and 
intellectual—no less than physical—resources of 
a democratic society. In such a mob lization, 
however, the American university has an im- 
portant part to play. A new conception of 
adult education is needed, one which takes it 
out of the category of marginal importance in 
our national life and regards it as central in 
the over-all pattern of American education. 
First of all, I suppose we shall have to shatter 
the myth that formal education, up through and 
including college, necessarily represents an 
adequate education. The need today is for 
continuity—continuity that will enable the in- 
dividual to maintain some basic comprehension 
at least of a fast-changing world, that will 
enable him to avoid the feeling of helplessness 
that has swept over so many people who have 
thrown up their hands when confronted witk 
the recurring crises of an Atomic Age and wha 
no longer feel that as individuals they can 
exercise any influence or control over their 
own collective destiny. I know this al’ sounds 
pretty cosmic, but we live at a time when the 
cosmic has become the casual. 
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A Library Is Vital 


Mayor FRANK P. ZEIDLER 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A LIBRARY is as vital to any community as 
its machine shops and its department stores. 

First of all, the more involved forms of busi- 
ness and commercial life can flourish only 
where there is a library to add to the working 
knowledge of the businessmen and merchants. 

Much of the knowledge which industrial 
leaders need to operate their factories has been 
collected by chance and accident. Many of 
these men have grown with their businesses 
and by a fortunate train of events have been 
lucky enough to survive. But methods and 
conditions rapidly change under the impact 
of systematic, scientific invention, and no man 
can hope to keep pace with all these changes 
by mere chance. To keep up with his business 
rivals he must have a constant source of the 
latest information on hand for his employees 
and himself, 

In recent times, the persons most anxious 
for the increase of funds for our Milwaukee 
library budget have been the men of science 
and the owners and operators of small but 
rather involved businesses. These men need 
the help of technical libraries which they them- 
selves cannot afford. 





mayor of Milwaukee was 
elected 1948 and re-elected 
for another 4-year term in 
1952. In 1948 he received 
a national award of the 
Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce as one of the 10 out- 
standing American men, 
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Secondly, we must recognize the need for 
the general extension of culture and under- 
standing among a great many people. There 
are so many problems arising from the rapid 
pace at which our complicated society is mov- 
ing that we can hope to keep people posted 
about these developments only by expanded 
library services. Such services must not be 
regarded as applying only to books but must 
include publications of all sorts, recordings, 
and the proper use of television and radio. 

A library can serve as a wholesome, cultural, 
and recreational function for the community 
at large. Many new and strange kinds of 
stresses are being placed on people. They 
seek relief from these stresses—whether it be 
the heat of a job in a foundry or being cooped 
up at a stenographer’s desk in a too-tiny office. 
Too often people seek to gain relief from the 
tedious and boring nature of their work by 
indulging in unwholesome and destructive re- 
laxation, A library can furnish both the posi- 
tive cultural relief and it can show them roads 
to new occupations or to new hobbies which 
will bring their lives back into balance. 

Lastly, all knowledge cannot be formally 
revealed by our schools and colleges. There 
must be a chance for the free and random play 
of the human spirit to seek out new knowledge 
for itself and to develop fresh interests and 
pursuits. 

The library, by bringing such free and 
random inquiry into contact with the writings 
of the best and most fruitful thinkers of all 
times, can lead to new physical and social 
inventions which human civilization will need 
to overcome the problems of the future. 
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A giant in American reference works 


Lhe Encyclopedia 


| MERICANA 


30 great volumes 


‘he AMERICANA has long been world-famous as an 
uthoritative reference work . . . an outstanding 
reasury of readable and reliable information, 
omprehensive in treatment and concise in its 
resentation . . . a giant in its field. 

Today’s AMERICANA is the result of years 
f intensive revision under an objective and 
maginative editorial policy. It is a giant of 
0 great volumes, 27 million words, pro- 
usely illustrated and clearly written to 
ie understandable to students, teachers 
nd general readers. 





Teachers and librarians will be inter- 
sted in the thousands of new articles 
m subjects of scholarly and popular 
nterest, for example: 

An outstanding new article on the 

United States, 268 pages. 


A new illustrated series of 15 articles 
on Plants and Plant Science, 56 pages. 


New articles on Africa, Asia, Korea, 
Mexico, American Art, Spain, 
Celtic Literature, Biography, 

and many other important subjects. 


Write for FREE Booklet ALA 


Americana Corporation 
School and Library Division 
2 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Library Bureau—A Complete Library Planning Service 
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LIBRARY BUREAU means much 
more than beautiful technical wood 
equipment and steel book stack. This 
is true because LIBRARY BUREAU 
represents a service of people... 
people who give constant creative 
thought to library planning problems 
... people backed by decades of 
experience in solving such problems. 


This experience is yours in our unique 
Planning and Consultation Service... 
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| Remington and 


and this applies whether you’re build- 
ing, remodeling, or simply rearranging 
your library. 


Your LIBRARY BUREAU Special- 
ist will gladly tell you more about this 
noteworthy service to librarians and 
architects. Or, write today to Rem- 
ington Rand, Room 2048, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York, 
for complete details. They’re yours 
for the asking. 


Room 2048, 315 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Its Greatest Service 


to Industry 


PAuL G. HOFFMAN 


INTELLECTUALLY, as well as physically and 
spiritually, America has made tremendous prog- 
ress in the first half of this twentieth century. 

In 1900 only 7 per cent of all children of 
high school age were still in school; by mid- 
century this figure has increased to 80 per 
cent. In 1900 we had 7,200 college and uni- 
versity teachers; today we have more than ten 
times that number. But formal education is 
only one example of our progress. 

In self-education the American people have 
taken even greater strides. As shining evi- 
dence we have the remarkable expansion that 
has taken place throughout the country in li- 
brary facilities and their use. In our hamlets 
and our metropolises the library, like most of 
our priceless endowments, has become so basic 
a part of our lives that it is taken for granted. 

To discuss what this great system of free 
libraries means to industry is to discuss what 
it means to America. There are of course 
the innumerable ways in which the libraries 
assist industry in research and in business refer- 
ence and development. They are highly im- 
portant. But the libraries’ greatest service to 
industry lies in what the libraries do for the 
millions of working men and women who are 
industry’s life blood. 

Whereas very few factory workers indeed 
patronized libraries of any kind in 1900, to- 
day I have no doubt but that the people who 
work in industry are by far the largest users 
of public library service. This is due to more 
than the great broadening of the availability 
of the service. It,is due also to the educational 
advance noted above, to more leisure time 
resulting from our technological revolution, and 
above all to the fact that, as this galvanic 
twentieth century has unfolded, we have had 
to give greater exercise to one of our most im- 
portant freedoms—the freedom to inquire. We 
have had to make vital decisions as a people, 
and we have learned that making them wisely 
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calls for full and active exercise of our freedom 
of speech, from which our freedoms of thought 
and inquiry derive. 

Especially in the past decade has this been 
true, as we have come to grips with the external 
and internal menace of communism. We have 
seen that freedom of speech is a right without 
which all others are meaningless. We have 
observed the tyrants of our time taking the 
quickest and surest way of crushing individual 
liberty by denying their people the right to 
think freely and to speak their mind. Even 
while giving their own kind of lip service to 
the word “freedom” they have spread fear of 
freedom in their lands, and their people have 
been afraid even to seek the truth let alone 
express it aloud. 

Here in our own country our deep concern 
over the communist danger has led to con- 
fusions and pressures by which a tyranny of 
fear has taken root. We see evidences of it 
in many areas of public life, with men and 
institutions—often good men and good institu- 
tions—afraid to speak out, and afraid to let 
others speak out. Here it is not fear of secret 
police, or fear that we will be sent to Siberia— 
but fear that we may lose our standing in so- 
ciety or our popularity or worse if we do not 
conform with what would-be thought con- 
trollers insist we must think. The dynamic 
freedoms of dissent, controversy and debate 
are under challenge. 





chairman of the Board of The 
Studebaker-Packard_ Corpo- 
ration, was formerly presi- 
dent and director of The 
Ford Foundation from Janu- 
ary 1951 to March 1953. 
Prior to that he was Admin- 
istrator of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. 
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Facing up to this challenge, the libraries of 
America stand as citadels of freedom. We 
know that in Russia and like states there are 
“libraries” or their equivalent in the sense that 
there are buildings housing collections of books 
and documents. But these are not the kind of 
libraries that free men enjoy. They are sterile 
and unproductive. The subject matter within 
them is closely prescribed and controlled. Not 
only do they help smother freedom of thought 
and inquiry, they help make such freedom 
impossible. 

Wisely, in America we have guarded the 
integrity of our libraries as we have protected 
our most fundamental sources of strength. We 
have realized that we need have no fear for 
the virility and vitality of our libraries as long as 
they are guided by their own inspiring Library 
Bill of Rights, which states that “there should be 
the fullest practicable provision of material pre- 
senting all points of view concerning the prob- 
lems and issues of our times, international, na- 
tional and local: and books or other reading 
matter of sound factual authority should not 
be proscribed or removed from library shelves 
because of partisan or doctrinal disap- 
proval.” 


It is not simply a coincidence that the 
American people are at once the best informed 
and most productive people on earth. There 
is a close relationship between these two at- 
tributes. Intelligence, loyalty, enthusiasm and 
a high sense of moral responsibility all con- 
tribute potently to the human ability to do 
good work, to achieve real quality in work, and 
to achieve increasing output without increasing 
the expenditure of human energy, And these 
are traits that can flourish among a whole 
population only in a free society such as ours. 

Equally important to industry is the fact 
that the kind of government and economic 
climate which make our free enterprise system 
possible can exist and grow only where there 
is a free and enlightened citizenry. 

Industry therefore—like other segments of 
our national life—owes much to the libraries 
of the nation and to those who work to keep 
our library facilities expanding and improving. 
Our entire people have constant reason to 
honor the library administrators and staffs 
across the country who are dedicated to pres- 
ervation of the hee access to ideas and full 
freedom of expression that are the tradition 
and heritage of America. 
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Do FARMERS READ? Should farmers read? 
What do they read? What should they read? 
Are farm families too busy to read? Where do 
they get their reading material? Has agriculture 
anything in common with libraries? Do those 
engaged in agriculture have any interest in 
using library service? Should they have more? 
Whyr These and many more questions come 
to one’s mind when agriculture is mentioned 
in connection with libraries. 

There is no time nor space available to go 
into any detail as to the complexion of agri- 
culture—its multitudinous problems, trends, in- 
come, uncertainties, risks, regional differences, 


differences in commodities produced, short-. 


comings of the marketing and distribution sys- 
tem, farm organization, cooperatives, legisla- 
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Agriculture and Libraries 


OBED A. WyuM 


tive programs, political complexities, and inter- 
dependence with all other segments of society. 
Rather, we'll try to be general and objective 
as to the five million farm families as a whole, 
making up one-sixth of the nation’s population. 

But, it is fundamental when taking a studied 
view of agriculture to realize (too many do 
not) there is a continued constant struggle 
going on (which promises to become even more 
intense) as to the future type of agriculture 
tenure in the United States. That struggle and 
its outcome is of vital importance to the re- 
lationship and function of libraries. The issue 
—although often beclouded and dimmed—is 
whether our agriculture is to be a family-type 
agriculture with the land owned and operated 
by families who till and live on the land with 
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a decent American standard of living—or 
whether it is to go the way of other and by- 
gone civilizations—absentee landlordism—feud- 
alism—large factory-type holdings and opera- 
tions with all the consequent social evils this 
implies. Much of the farm program which has 
and continues to embroil Congress has portents 
and overtones in this conflict. 

In this connection, it should be recognized 
that the rural individual owned and operated 
farm and home has been and should continue 
to be the backbone of American democracy. It 
is one of the greatest heritages of our economic 
and political policy which has come down to 
us from colonial days—given impetus through 
our independence era—and through one meas- 
ure after another of our subsequent constitu- 
tional democratic republican form of govern- 
ment. It is based on a rural democracy where 
the dignity of the individual has real oppor- 
tunity to flower, bloom and make seed in this 
age of commercialism, economic concentration 
and materialism—still a remaining tangible ex- 
ample of individual meaning in this confusion 
we call civilization. 

But, democracy in itself is dependent upon 
its citizens measuring up to the responsibilities 
of democracy. Some years ago, I heard one of 
the leading educators in this nation state that 
democracy could not survive unless the great 
majority Of its citizens had the equivalent of 
a liberal arts college education. He went on 
to say that did not necessarily imply a college 
degree. But, he said it did imply ability to 
read, write, and pass judgment on what one 
reads and writes. 

Agriculture is almost pathetic in its lack of 
college-trained personnel actually operating 
and living on the land. In my county we made 
a survey some years ago, and out of 1,100 
odd farms, found less than ten farmers with a 
college education. Many other counties in 
America are not much better. I will not go 
into the reasons for this at this time. It is im- 
proving. But, it does point up the necessity 
for rural people to overcome in other ways this 
implied handicap and threat to continued de- 
mocracy. Reading and study in the home and 
on the community level points the way. 

Let us go back and take a look at our first 
question. Yes, nearly all farmers read some- 
thing. Cursory checks indicate most farm 
families keep a daily paper. They usually 
have one or more local weekly papers that 
covers the news and activities of the local com- 
munity. Then there is the farm press—once a 
month or every two weeks. Very few farm 
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homes but what get their farm organization 
press—one or more cooperative newsletters or 
papers—and at least one or two other farm 
journals. Then there are radios and soon TV 
will be almost as prevalent. Nearly every 
home has a few books—a few homes, quite a 
few. For those latter, income is usually the 
limiting factor. Or time. 

Many a farm family will frankly tell you 
that the above-mentioned items that nearly 
every farm home has and receives is just a 
whole lot more than they ever get time to 
use and read. One of the paradoxes of our 
mechanical age is that the more labor-saving 
equipment we devise and secure, the less time 
we seem to have, at least for the finer arts of 
living. Can libraries help solve that sort of 
sphinx? 

One could stop at this point and make a case 
for leaving matters as is. “Farmers already 
have more to read than they get around to. 
There is no need to change or improve what 
they read so far as their farming is concerned, 
for already they are producing more than is 
being used. So, they must be getting plenty 
of technology. Maybe they are too busy with 
their present mode of operation to read, But 
why be concerned about that? Instead of 
losing any sleep about reading or knowing for 
farm people, leave that sort of thing to the 
long-hairs and maybe the teachers, the lawyers 
and clergy. If there are some things farmers 
do not know, remember ignorance is bliss. So, 
why a library?” 

The use of that sort of logic is not far-fetched 
or rare. I have been appalled by the number 
of people, both in and out of agriculture, who 
have that kind of viewpoint and philosophy. 
And, I have even asked myself, “Maybe they 
are right? Maybe you are wrong in thinking 
otherwise?” I have learned to concede that 
I may be wrong in the various conclusions I 
seem to come up with. 

But then one starts thinking about many 
things: 
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1. One of the musts in agriculture today is 
keeping up with the march of technology. 
Agricultural production is being revolutionized 
from one decade to the next. The farm press 
has done much in this regard; the extension 
service is largely concerned with this. Then 
there is the power of example—a few pioneers 
setting the pace for the rest to follow. Farm 
“sepa owe to consumers the responsibility 
of adopting the best methods of technology as 
their practicality is unfolded and developed. 
Libraries can and should supplement all these 
other aids with the benefits of research and 
conjecture through books, pamphlets, bulle- 
tins, film, for the benefit of the many, not just 
a few. 

2, Whether in town or country, there is the 
boy or girl, maybe even grown-ups, whom the 
Creator seems to have endowed with the yearn 
to read—read anything and everything. In the 
farm home, without access to library service, 
there is hardly ever enough for them to read. 
Surely such potential intellect should have 
the benefit of sound reading guidance and then 
opportunity to follow it. Anyone soon learns it 
is impossible to get very far in trying to read 
everything in the eternity of the printed page 
in these days. ` 

3. There is the responsibility to society as 
a whole for the kind of citizens farm people 
export. For over half of our boys and girls 
leave the farm—mostly to urban life. Educa- 
tion and knowing how to acquire knowledge 
is an invaluable asset in the competition of the 
urban economy. Early access to library serv- 
ice can well be.a future lifetime stabilizer. 

4. Then there are the really large numbers 
of rural folks who manage to find some time 
for extra reading, at least in certain seasons of 
the year, but lack the availability of balanced 
reading. To my mind, that should be one of 
the fundamentals of library service—make both 
pros and cons available on every subject—yes, 
even make sure to keep fiction on a semblance 
of balance. Otherwise, the free, inquiring, 
democratic mind could well become the nar- 
row, chained, strait-jacketed mind of authori- 
tarianism and be unable to pass judgment on 
right or wrong. It works both ways. 

5. Every rural community needs the in- 
spiration of discussion; group discussion is 
probably best. One of the defects of most 
groups in the discussion field is that usually 
those participating are already of the same 
view and mind. Consequently, they too often 
fail to receive the prod of the dissident—those 
who may not fully agree. We even seem prone 
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to cultivate a spirit of intolerance with anyone 
who may not see eye-to-eye, rather than seek 
to achieve understanding of what may be the 
cause of difference of opinion. The real danger 
for democracy does not lie in differences, but 
in failing to understand, know and discuss 
same, and then have a willingness to attempt 
to resolve them. There is perhaps no better 
incentive to the thirst for knowledge than to 
realize that one may not have all the answers— 
at least to the point of being able to present 
them convincingly to someone who may have 
different ideas. In a discussion group, the 
informed reader usually spurs others to check, 
accept or disprove. That is where compre- 
hensive library service really becomes desirable. 
It is one of the services which it would seem 
should be greatly expanded and developed. 
Furthermore, discussions’ contribution, not only 
to agriculture but also to democracy and a 
free world, can be immeasurable in its value. 

6. Farm people, as well as urban—both 
young and old—studious and those less so 
inclined—should have opportunity to avail 
themselves of the manifold library services of 
today—the good books of past and present 
(not just the trash that seems easiest to get) 
research and reference services for those who 
want that—yes, and access to some of the many 
other services that go with libraries today and 
tomorrow—film, recordings, photograph and 
visual aids, as well as print, reading guidance 
and aids—ad infinitum. All these go hand in 
hand to appreciation of the arts and culture of 
past, present, and for the future. 

Can these be secured for farm families? 
Yes, they can. But, it will require planning, 
cooperation and integration. It will always 
be under handicap because of population den- 
sity to try to match local rural facilities with 
those of our cities. But, why not develop plans 
and techniques to both enlarge existing facili- 
ties and spread these to rural areas also? Could 
not this be done with county libraries supported 
by area-wide tax support, integrated and co- 
operating with state and large regional, city, 
college, school and private libraries? And aug- 
ment all these existent and to-be developed 
services with bookmobiles reaching every com- 
munity and perhaps every rural home? 

My own state has a long ways to go in this 
field. A beginning has been made. We have 
a State Library Commission to serve as a 
nucleus. We have laws on the statute books 
that authorize some of these things now. We 
have two county libraries already established 
with bookmobile service from one, Some other 
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states have made much more progress in serv- 
ing rural needs. All have a long way to go to 
match the needs and put farm families on a 
par with urban. It will require further explor- 
ing in the field of cooperation with the edu- 
cational system, with clergy perhaps, with 
farm and labor organization, civic groups, and 
of course, with various government units at all 
levels. 

In conclusion, maybe the problems involved 
in implementing and achieving such compre- 
hensive service may seem too huge—too com- 
plicated, too difficult for the sake of agricultural 
equality. 

Then one ponders again on the other un- 
solved problems of the time we are living in. 
How do we manage an economy of abundance 
—even though we have learned much about 
producing one? Must agriculture flaunt Provi- 
dence and resort to the methods and results of 
an economy of scarcity in order to survive? 
Will that safeguard and bring about decent 
living standards for agriculture? Will that 
assure the rest of society sustained stabilized 
ample supplies of nutritious food for the long 
pull at a fair exchange levelP How do we 
avoid second and third-rate citizens develop- 


ing in America? Are we good stewards in 
using and conserving the great resources, in- 
cluding the arts and cultures, entrusted to 
mankind? Are we making the best contribu- 
tion in that stewardship that can be made to 
bring about peace in the world? 

Might the hopes, dreams, wisdom, experi- 
ence, knowledge of the ages, stored in the 
printed word in granaries (libraries) serve as 
inspiration or bring vision to someone, or the 
many, with which to solve these challenges? 
Should not agriculture, the people on the land, 
the cradle of freedom and liberty through the 
ages—should they not have equal opportunity 
to supplement their information and knowledge 
with other segments of society that so far have 
not solved these problems? Might that help 
someone guiding the tractor plow or milking 
the cows for our nation’s food supply find the 
answers our economists, social scientists, genius 
of business, statesmen, scholars and technicians 
have not yet put together in an acceptable 
practical working plan? Is it worthwhile that 
our libraries be used and developed to help? 

To me, all these things and many more seem 
cogs and bearings in the role of libraries and 
agriculture. 





The Right to Think 


WiiuiaM R. ODELL 


THE BASIC RIGHT of free men that underlies 
and justifies all his freedoms is the “right to 
think.” The intolerable human indignity is the 
denial of this right as is encompassed in the 
phrase “thought control.” 

It is from this premise that all of our demo- 
cratic processes are evolved. Freedom to wor- 
ship according to one’s own light presumes 
deliberation and subsequent conscious choices. 
The right to vote and accompanying rule by 
the majority has implicit in it the conviction 
that man is a thinking animal and, in the ag- 
gregate at least, can and will come finally to 
make the right decisions. 

The lot of man thus ideally conceived is as 
a deliberating, choosing creature. Indeed, it is 
in this one particular that man is considered to 
achieve his superiority over other creatures. 
The “higher” animals can think; in an institu- 
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tion of “higher learning” the student’s distinc- 
tively differing responsibility is for a greater 
degree of independence and competence in 
his thinking endeavors. 

The significant social institutions with which 
we are familiar and upon which we depend 
are faithful to this concept. Our American 
school system in particular is dedicated to this 
proposition. To learn to think well and to 
come to sound decisions in all realms of today’s 
living comes near to summing up in a single 
sentence the real purpose of our schools. 
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The schooľs two fold responsibility is to 
perpetuate our American way of life and to 
enable us to improve it surely and continuously. 
Both of these aspects demand effective think- 
ing processes by all concerned. Indoctrination 
has its place throughout, especially in pre- 
adult stages of learning. But indoctrination 
alone is not enough and convictions based upon 
it exclusively are insubstantial and undependa- 
ble under the scrutiny, exhortation and assault 
of the world today. One truly believes what 
he both feels and has thought through. 

Those concerned with developing the ability 
and the desire to think for ourselves need to 
reappraise from time to time the resources 
available to those who choose to think, And, 
once again, the schools, of necessity, have this 
as a constant concern. 

The school program, if it fulfills its obliga- 
tions, proceeds along the paths that lead to 
habits of sound thinking in a developmental 
fashion that extends the potentials of each pupil 
to the fullest. Thus, the sequence of school 
experiences has been established, insofar as 
is possible, to engender thinking as a natural 
and satisfying experience for all who proceed 
along the way. 

The aids available to those who will think 
are ever more complicated and bewildering, 
as well as helpful. The issues which we must 
confront seem more involved and immediately 
critical to us all as the years go by. 

There are three chief means of stimulating 
one’s own thought processes through examin- 
ing the ideas of others. The first of these, 
and perhaps per ounce of effort exerted by the 
very nature of the case, the most effective of 
all, is active discussion with experts. Formal 
schooling draws largely upon this technique. 

But one cannot stay in school forever, nor 
find available an expert at every turn free to 
engage in discussions over the gamut of matters 
needing attention by each individual. 

Probably the next most effective means of 
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stimulating thinking for most people is to listen 
to an expert or experts. The lecture or the 
panel discussion represents this means of learn- 
ing about what others think. And these the 
radio and television exploit for the benefit of 
larger audiences. 

But here a serious limitation is that the 
listener has little or no chance to direct the 
presentation toward his own personal questions 
and needs, The speaker generalizes on what 
he believes to be the average or common need 
of those whom he assumes will listen. More- 
over, only matters of fairly widespread concern 
can be attended to in this pattern. And there 
is a second inflexibility here as well: the lecture 
or program is scheduled at a time to which the 
listener must conform precisely, 

And so early in school, and even more so 
through the school years, and more completely 
after schooling is through, the one who thinks 
must depend upon the third means of securing 
stimulation from others. This is the written 
word. Newspapers, magazines, and books 
from the beginning must be made to play a 
basic role in the process of relating what others 
think, feel, and believe to what we ourselves 
think, feel, and believe. 

Thus, there is dependence upon the printed 
word as a source of ideas the school undertakes 
to foster by providing easy access to textbooks, 
supplementary books, and school library col- 
lections. Introduction to available public and 
private libraries outside the school is made at 
the appropriate time as well during the school 
years. 

In post-school life the one who wishes to 
find out what others think, not just those who 
happen to be at hand or scheduled for radio 
or television at convenient times, turns chiefly 
to books. Even magazines and newspapers 
are limited to more or less current prominent 
matters. 

Books stretch into the past, and what has 
been thought by the great minds of all the 
ages is recorded for anyone to consider in 
whatever way is convenient and personally 
satisfying, 

What then is the value of an adequate li- 
brary to a community as an educator views it? 

The library provides the most basic, ever 
ready access to the thinking of the best in- 
formed persons in all the fields with which any 
person may be concerned. It is the agency 
that links each man to any great mind with 
which he wishes to commune. 

The library, in short, is one of democratic 
society’s institutions essential to the fulfillment 
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of its fundamental purpose. The effective 
freedom of man must be self-created by each 
of us, and constantly recreated besides. This 
we do with our minds. The raw material we 
use in the process is ideas—our own, yes, but 
which most of us must shape and stimulate 
constantly with the ideas of others. 
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Here’s freedom to him who 
would read 

Here’s freedom to him who 
would write 

For none ever feared that the 

truth should be heard 
Save him whom the truth 

would indite. 


THESE LINES of Robert Burns have a special 
appeal to organized Labor because, in the past, 
the workers have not had equal opportunity 
in access to the printed word as now made 
available in our modern public libraries. Cal- 
loused hands and not cultivated minds were 
the mark of the old-time laborers, as pictured 
in Markham’s “The Man With the Hoe.” The 
open book has meant to Labor the open road 
to progress. The chained book meant the fet- 
tered mind. Labor had a genuine interest in 
replacing the costly book, guarded by grim 
custodians in private mausoleum-library col- 
lections, by making books available to all who 
possessed the desire to read them. 

It is well to remember that before the New 
Deal decade, 1933-1943, the trade unions were 
still regarded as alien groups in many sections 
of our community. Happily, that has changed, 
and there is a growing genuine mutual appre- 
ciation and understanding between Labor and 
Management in the major sections of industry. 
Where better than in the public library then 
can the trade unionist find out the details of his 
industry and of what his employers are saying? 
When Labor fights with facts instead of with 
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The civilized, human, free society actually 
cannot exist and grow without libraries. And 
these must be easily accessible to all. Our 
welfare and continued existence within the full 
meaning of the term “The American Way of 
Life” depend upon this as much as upon any 
other single element. 


The Library 
Helps Labor 


its fists, then it obviously relies more upon the 
help which the libraries can give than in the 
bad old days of industrial conflict. Amd such li- 
brary aid in its fullest development will go 
beyond vocational advice and the know-how 
of industry and of union administration to dis- 
cuss the general purpose of our community and 
nation. 

It cannot be too often repeated that equal 
opportunity, upon which we pride ourselves 
in the United States, must mean equal access 
to the sources of information. As Labor wins 
increasing community recognition and inte- 
grates its activities with the local, state and 
nationwide community, it needs more than 
ever the aid which the indispensable public 
library can give. 

My own personal experience with librarians 
has been particularly a happy one. They have 
on many occasions gone beyond the call of duty 
in giving appreciated assistance. In a mast 
recent example, I was anxious to make a parody 
of the song in Oklahoma, “The Farmer and the 
Cowman Should Be Friends.” Naeturally I 
wanted to change “cowman” into “worker.” I 
had no copy of the lyrics and, after ringing a 
couple of libraries, I was directed to a special 
one in which the librarian was good enough 
not only to read the words to me over the 
phone but also to read them with gusto and 
feeling. The trade union members and the 
librarians should be and certainly arə friends, 
and increasingly so! 

I remember too a hosiery-clothing plant in 
Indianapolis where the local librarians showed 
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initiative by carrying their library right onto 
the floor of the plant. At lunch hour the 
workers were able to borrow books. At Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, Local 420 of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union initi- 
ated, with the cooperation of Management and 
the public library, a three-days-a-week lunch- 
time library in the Maiden Form Plant. Here 
Mahomet was coming to the mountain with 
beneficial results. The mobility of books has 
been increased, not only by the bookmobile, 
but also by entrusting deposit collections of 
books to union representatives who in turn 
‘have made them available in workshops. I 
know that this was successfully done in 
Boston and I have no doubt that other cities 
have the same devoted librarians. (Footnote: It 
is good to note that Boston received public 
notice for its work. See the Boston Post Maga- 
zine (full page article), Aug. 26, 1951; Christian 
Science Monitor, Sept. 1, 1951 (feature article 
by Frederick W. Carr); Boston Sunday Globe, 
Sept. 2, 1951 (page of pictures); and Boston 
Public Library News, Sept. 1951. Away back in 
the Labor Herald (Baltimore), April 23, 1948, 
Adam Rightor paid tribute to the service of the 
Pratt Library, and insisted that Labor repre- 
sentatives must not only be pure in heart but 
be prepared in the head. Also the Library 
Journal, March 15, 1946, reported an address 
given to the Graduates Association of the Pratt 
Institute Library School. The five case studies 
in “Public Library Service to Labor Groups” 
(ALA, 1950) are still worthy of emulation, and 
the advice given by Charles Livermore in 
“Organize the Story for Labor” (ALA Bulletin, 
May, 1944) and ss Otto Pragan in United 
Rubber Worker (Akron, August, 1946) is still 
timely.) 

In New York a special service for labor 
unions has been set up. A member of the 
library staff serves as a consultant to union 
classes. Unions are advised in purchasing their 
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own special libraries and are given aid in set- 
ting up catalogs, etc. Outstanding aid was 
given by the New York Public Library in 
creating an annual exhibit “When Work Is 
Done.” Some 18 unions were represented 
currently in its third year. Their members 
showed in painting, sculpture and handicrafts 
the creative use of leisure. A book display 
helped to show the books available on handi- 
craft and also on Labor history and problems. 
(See Labor Newsletter, March-April 1951, 
(ALA) for an earlier exhibit of materials for 
workers’ education in the article by Dorothy 
Kuhn Oko.) 

Then, too, there is effective cooperation in 
the visual aids departments of some of our 
public libraries. For example, in Kansas City, 
Mo., and Miami, Fla., the public library, in 
conjunction with the preview project of the 
Film Council of America, has recently brought 
labor films, such as “With These Hands,” to 
the attention of groups in the community, 
which otherwise might never have known about 
them. As the labor unions produce more 
books, films, records and tapes of speeches, 
reports of historic conventions and agreements, 
these too can be best made available through 
the public library. i 

Milwaukee, Wis.; Newark, N.J.; Cleveland 
and Akron, Ohio, are other cities in which spe- 
cial efforts have been made to service Labor. 
(These efforts are not new, for Ida Goshkin 
described such attempts in public library co- 
operation with labor organizations in the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin, December, 1942.) The 
Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups happily unites representatives of the 
American Library Association, American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganization. The ILGWU Training Institute 
graduates are given specific instruction to use 
the public library to secure information about 
the garment industry, Labor and the commu- 
nity. The increasingly popular summer insti- 
tutes in workers’ education use trained librarians 
to give to the student-members of unions details 
of information sources. 

What can be done to improve mutually 
beneficial contact between organized Labor and 
the Library? A more intimate knowledge of 
the labor movement on the part of the librarian, 
and a better understanding on the part of 
Labor of the role of the modern public li- 
brarian would greatly assist mutual aid. In 
detail, we need more special reading guides 
such as those issued in Newark and New 
York City; more exhibits of books at city and 
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state union conventions; more labor histories, 
novels, labor films and filmstrips in the visual- 
aid departments; more union journals, leaflets, 
convention proceedings, pamphlets and books 
supplied to libraries; more aid to unions to set 
up their own libraries where necessary; more 
group service and deposit libraries in work- 
shops and union halls; more union representa- 
tives on library boards; and more union sup- 
port when the public library seeks financial aid. 

At the ALA Conference in Cleveland, 1950, 
Dorothy Hyde of Cass County (Mo.) Library 
told how Local #777, Carpenters Union, AFL, 
built the library shelves she needed, and in 
return the local union met in the library. Not 


all rural areas have attained such mutual aid. 
Nevertheless, in town and country areas, or- 
ganized labor can be a powerful ally in getting 
the public library the increasing support it 
needs as the collective memory of mankind. 
Unless facts and information and books and 
documents are made available by appropriate 
and trustworthy agencies, sectarian and parti- 
san efforts will fill.the vacuum. The money 
we spend on schools and libraries, we save in 
not having to spend on prisons and mental in- 
stitutions. The mutual help that Labor and the 
Library can give each other will enrich our 
social intelligence and make possible continued 
progress. 





Special Libraries 
at Oak Ridge 


S. R. SAPIRIE 


“Wuar poss the library mean to you?” Ask 
this question of a hundred men of science, and 
all of the answers, although different in text, 
will be of the same tenor. Substitutes often 
can be found for certain items of equipment 
and material, but there simply is no acceptable 
substitute for a library. 

In communities everywhere—in laboratories, 
factories, and on campuses—the library, as a 
storehouse of learning and experience, and a 
basis for new research and development, is 
essential. Oak Ridge, a community and a proj- 
ect based directly on spectacular scientific 
achievement, illustrates the degree to which the 
library is intimately linked with the work of 
the scientist. 

The travel records from files of the Man- 
hattan District of the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, which was responsible for the wartime 
atomic energy project, would be a source of 
professional pride to many librarians. For 
these records could reveal numerous unher- 
alded but vital missions of Oak Ridge scien- 
tific and engineering personnel to such cities 
as Chicago, Washington, and Berkeley—exact 
destination, a library. Problems in physics, 
metallurgy, chemistry, and other fields vital 
to the project often could be solved only in a 
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library, and library facilities at this important, 
but raw and new, installation were inadequate. 

The situation has changed. Today the Oak 
Ridge plants and community boast five princi- 
pal libraries with a carefully chosen, all-usezul 
collection of books and documents totaling 
upwards of 125,000. A new employee some- 
times confides, after reporting for duty, that 
one reason for his accepting a position at Oak 
Ridge was the excellence of the library at his 
disposal. 

The indispensability of the library to the 
atomic energy program is unquestioned, Sci- 
entists, engineers, and technicians have few 
tools equal, in importance to their work, to the 
library. A standard preliminary step in the 
launching of a research or scientific develap- 
ment effort is a thorough search of books and 
documents in the field to be investigated. 
Before the work is begun or during its course, 
hours—even minutes—can eliminate the need 
for months of painstaking laboratory work. 

Recently one of our scientists needed to 
know the characteristics of a certain material 
at various temperature ranges. A search at 
his plant library yielded an obscure publication 
more than 20 years old, containing some data 
analogous to that which he needed, The 
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scientist consulted a colleague who provided a 
formula which could be applied to the data 
found in the library. The required informa- 
tion was thus obtained. The scientist esti- 
mated that in this case the library saved him 
three months of work in the laboratory. 

A group at another plant in Oak Ridge 
routinely reviewed, in the plant library, techni- 
cal reports on a series of unsuccessful ‘experi- 
ments conducted at another atomic energy 
installation. Work done at Oak Ridge had 
provided some otherwise insignificant data 
which, when equated with results of work at 
the other installation, disclosed the reason for 
failure of the investigations at the other site. 
The library was the key to solution of the 
problem. 

The librarians take their places with the men 
of the radiation detection instrument, the test 
tube, and the slide rule, as members of the 
team. The bibliography, the single report, 
the right reference—the search for each is 
pressed as vigorously as any other problem in 
the project. 

Libraries at Oak Ridge are tailored to the 
needs of their most immediate patrons. At 
one library is concentrated material in cer- 
tain fields. Biology or metallurgy, for example, 
would be a specialty of one; medical texts and 
journals would be centered at another, radio- 
chemistry at another. Thus duplication is 
minimized, and the need for cooperation be- 
tween libraries emphasized. 

It works! When one library is stumped, a 
quick distress call is sent out to the other 
libraries, and it is not uncommon for personnel 
at five libraries to be simultaneously seeking 
some elusive fact to meet an urgent demand. 
In addition to their shelf stock, the librarians 
make wide use of other sources of informa- 
tion, and share these. They take pride in 
knowing that Dr. So-and-So in the next build- 
ing, although a chemist, is an amateur radio 
operator, and an authority on vacuum tube 
theory. He usually can provide an answer, 
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or a lead to an answer, to a question in the field 
of his hobby. 

Each library in Oak Ridge has a place 
among the essential tools of the project. Com- 
bined, these tools comprise a smooth machine. 
“Union lists” of the technical journals received 
by all the project libraries are kept up to date, 
and the employee who wants any one of 
hundreds of journals need but ask his librarian, 
who will know which library has it, and will 
obtain it. for the reader. The plant library 
is an entree to libraries throughout the nation. 
Volumes frequently are borrowed from stacks 
hundreds of miles away, by means of mutual 
loan arrangements. Documents may be photo- 
copied in New York or elsewhere, upon re- 
quest, and air-mailed to Oak Ridge in a day or 
two, to meet a specific need. 

Nor is the need necessarily linked with 
atomic structure or theory of matter, or other 
deep subjects. A skilled craftsman may turn 
up at a corner table, poring over texts on 
brazing or welding. A few months ago it was 
a groundskeeper at one of the plants. What 
help could he get, he asked his librarian, in 
controlling wild onions on the lawn in front 
of the plant? Plenty; the plant librarian, with 
the aid of a nearby agricultural college li- 
brarian, found the answer. Plant management 
turned successfully to its technical library with 
a mundane but important problem. For use 
in a cafeteria training program: What is a 
proper-sized portion of various foods? 

In Oak Ridge, a library is always at hand. 
There is the public library, in the community, 
largely for recreational reading, with its “swap 
table” for the popular pocket-sized paper 
backs, especially science fiction so popular in 
Oak Ridge. With 26,000 volumes in the stacks, 
it is not large as community libraries go, but 
virtually all of its stock is fiction, biography, 
popular periodicals, and standard reference 
books. In 1953, it made 160,820 loans—more 
than five per capita in the community of 
32,000 population. 

There are three plant libraries—one in each 
of the major Oak Ridge installations, Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, the Y-12 plant, and the 
gaseous diffusion plant. Devoted to technical 
and scientific literature, of course they are 
heavy in fundamental, basic sources of infor- 
mation, especially the journals and atomic 
energy project reports on research and de- 
velopment activities. While public libraries 
can cope with some inquiries, perhaps, by 
citing encyclopedia items, the plant libraries 
often get inquiries from men who have written 
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the same encyclopedia items. 

With a combined total of approximately 
80,000 books and documents, the plant librar- 
ies are in use literally day and night: They 
are on the “honor system,” with open stacks 
for non-secret material, and charge-outs on a 
self-service basis. They are open until bed- 
time and on week ends, and are seldom empty 
of patrons. 

Bridging the gap, in a sense, between the 
community and plant libraries is the library 
of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. 
Open to the public in addition to the special- 
ized patrons for whom it was originally set 
up, the ORINS library is usually the one to 
which the public librarian first turns with an 
inquiry too technical or detailed to be handled 
in the public stacks. Entirely unclassified, or 
non-secret, its stocks include some 18,000 
bound volumes, about 8,000 documents, and 
approximately 750 current journals. Also, it 
has one of the most complete catalogs of un- 
classified atomic project reports. 

Principally, this library is intended to serve 
four groups: (1) Trainees in regular 30-day 
courses given by the Institute to medical, in- 
dustrial and general research personnel from 
throughout the world, in safe, efficient use of 
radioactive isotopes; (2) medical and technical 
staff members of the small cancer research 
hospital operated at Oak Ridge for the AEC by 
the Institute; (3) the scores of Oak Ridgers, 
mostly plant employees, who attend night 
classes sponsored in Oak Ridge by the Uni- 


versity of Tennessee Division of Extensicn; 
and (4) the Oak Ridge employees of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The institute library, in new quarters, has 
a plant designed in large part by its staff, with 
the ideal library in mind. It has open stacks, 
air conditioning, good lighting, plenty of ash 
trays, tables with rollers to permit the reader 
to move his work table, with chair and notes, 
along the stacks, and no fines or time limits, 
Periodicals are loaned just like books. 

If actual use is the criterion for judging 
value of the library, Oak Ridge libraries are 
truly indispensable. 

Few shreds of proof of the library’s indis- 
pensability are dramatic. “We are seldom 
told that an hour’s search has accomplished 
what would have taken a month in the lab.” 
says one librarian. “Our recompense comes 
from little things, from side remarks with no 
particular sense of compliment—like the com- 
ment of the department head, proud of his 
newest staff member, who said, “The library 
helped hire this man.” 

As atomic energy and other sciences forge 
forward, it is up to the librarians and to li 
brary science to catalog, jndex, and put in 
available, useful packages, so to speak, these 
data. Only through the library can continued 
progress in nuclear science and other fields be 
assured in the future. And only with suitable 
libraries and library service could nuclear sci 
ence have reached its present stage of devel 
opment. 





The Library and the 
Government Worker 


Kevin McCann 
president, The Defiance College 


A LIBRARY, properly used, is the lens 
through which a political or economic or social 
problem can be viewed in its entirety—its cur- 
rent circumstances, its background of sources 
and causes and parallel cases, its foreground 
of recognized effects and proposed cures. Out 
of a library—and for the truly complex prob- 
lems in human relations, nowhere else—can 
come the full and rounded picture in tri- 
dimensional perspective. 

Today, at every level in government, a 
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prime need is the sense of perspective that 
enables its possessors to knit into a continuous 
historical fabric the multitudinous crowd of 
daily decisions which constitute national and 
international affairs. Certainly, without some 
measure of perspective, any job concerned with 
policy or its interpretation or application be- 
comes an endless battle against confusion by 
detail. And decisions can degenerate into ad 
hoc answers that are temporizing gestures with 
the future implications of a present problem. 
@e 
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Of necessity, however, workers in govern- 
ment are drenched each day with statistics and 
charts, memoranda and reports concerned with 
the events of yesterday and the probabilities of 
tomorrow. Each paper is a fact or a set of 
facts that to a large extent stands isolated either 
in time or condition from all others. Their 
physical association, piled on a desk or stored 
in batteries of filing cabinets like lumber in a 
yard, only tends to emphasize their conglomer- 
ate character. In such circumstances, perspec- 
tive is often very difficult of achievement. 

As Niagara Falls viewed through the spray 
from the base of the cataract would be only 
an enormous mass Qf falling water, the business 
of government is only an appalling flood of 
paper to the worker whose intellectual vision 
is preoccupied with the bare bones of the 
specific cases before him. The best he can 
hope to be is a highly qualified processor of 
paper work. 

Fortunately, there are scores of normal and 
easily available aids to the larger view. The 
columns of some newspaper analysts, earnest 
and lifelong students of government, often 
provide a panoramic look at national and world 
movement. The news magazines and news- 
paper reviews of the week’s events are major 
helps to the busy worker. Through other peri- 
odicals a pattern for good or ill can be dis- 
cerned in the tumultuous rush of circumstances. 
Radio and television play a part and the latter, 
undoubtedly, will increase in importance. But 
these and other aids to perspective are both 
generalized for the mass audience and com- 
pressed to fit commercial demands. 

Perspective in focus is the unique contribu- 
tion of a library, adequately staffed and prop- 
erly directed. Staff and management, I think, 
are immeasurably more important than the 
area, of stack space or the number of volumes. 
Even though a wealth of material should be 
at hand, the Government worker, constantly 
under pressure for time, has neither the leisure 
nor the skill to search and digest it. What 
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he ordinarily needs is the immediately pertinent 
material uncovered for him in the measure 
that he can use within the time available to 
him. ‘ 

In that light, the librarian with a thorough 
grounding in reference material and in the 
specialized activities of Government is an in- 
valuable aid to the wise conduct of Govern- 
ment. Given enough such people—and the 
intelligent use of them—the quality of Govern- 
ment work, at every level, would improve 
vastly in the rounded consideration and treat- 
ment of specific problems. But beyond that 
self-evident result, there would be—I think— 
by-products almost equally valuable. 

For one thing, the jargon of federalese would 
diminish in quantity. Too often this disease of 
language is merely camouflage for lack of fact 
and background. The perpetrator instinctively 
takes refuge in verbal obscurantism so that 
sketchiness of knowledge or comprehension 
may not be too easily discerned. Factual 
knowledge cuts verbiage. 

For another thing, the note of haste, the 
aura of tension, so often apparent in Govern- 
ment—again at all levels—would be reduced. 
There is no sedative so potent as a realization 
that a present crisis had a long development 
and that at any time, including this present 
moment, it required and requires only straight 
and clear and informed thinking for its solu- 
tion. 

And thirdly, fragmentary ad hoc answers 
that merely postpone solution would shrink in 
number. The average Government worker has 
a much better than average intelligence and 
much better than average will to do a thorough 
job. Given the full picture rather than a 
corner or a piece of it, he or she can normally 
be depended on for a respectable use of all the 
material available. 

All these things, of course, are generally 
admitted and library facilities—particularly by 
those engaged in legislative work—are a prime 
reliance of thousands in Government. But, I 
think, this specialized area of library service 
deserves more special emphasis and even 
salesmanship by librarians. 





Summary Reports 


The Summary Reports of the Minneapolis 
Conference are still available. Price, $2.50. 
Address Leo W. Weins, ALA Comptroller, 50 
East Huron St., Chicago 11. 
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Librarian in Action 


WHITLEY AUSTIN 


THE LEXICON of the small city librarian per- 
haps defines a “peddler” as (1) a transient 
nuisance who interrupts her tatting, (2) a 
loud-mouthed salesman who  befouls the 
cathedral hush of her musty files, or (3) a 
purveyor of books unwanted by the “best 
people.” 

But in Salina, Kansas, the city librarian is 
the peddler. He may desecrate no sanctums 
and he may pry his foot into no doors, Yet 
the mission of librarian Jerome Cushman is to 
peddle the pricks of knowledge where the most 
balloons of ignorance may be burst. 

As a customer of his and a professional 
ignoramus, may I cite my own experience with 
Mr. Cushman. } 

This morning he bustled through the news- 
room into my office—he walks with his short 
legs pumping at a fast trot—and thrust under 
my nose the library’s latest copy of the Con- 
gressional Quarterly. It showed our congress- 
man to be the fit subject for an editorial. 

Yesterday he brought me—all unsolicited—a 
book outlining the problems of the U.S. presi- 
dency. But before he delivered it he stopped 
by the advertising department to give the 
manager a new volume on salesmanship. 

Last week, Mr. Cushman, a devout Jew, 
gave me, a minor chore-boy at the Episcopal 
cathedral, a volume on ecclesiastical history. 
(During Lent, he prepares special shelves of 
devotional material for both Protestants and 
Catholics.) 

And so it goes, up and down the street. 
The insurance man finds on his desk a marked 
magazine article on accident ratios. The 
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ready-to-wear merchant finds checked out to 
him, all unsuspected, a new book on mer- 
chandising. I do not believe, however, the 
balding Jerome has yet given the barber a 
treatise on how to induce hair growth. 

Our librarian performs these missionary 
tasks while still finding time to be publicity 
chairman for the YMCA drive, a committeeman 
for the chamber of commerce and a devoted 
and thorough researcher for those good ladies 
who belong to literary clubs and don’t know 
what to do about it. 

He finds relaxation in equally marvelous 
ways. He promotes coffee concerts with classi- 
cal records. He sings at hill-billy music under 
the pretense it is folk lore. He spends long 
evenings arguing with the intellectual lumi- 
naries from the local Methbdist college. And 
he is a story teller much in demand by young- 
sters of all ages. 

Now I will admit Peddler Cushman couldn’t 
do all these things in a big city unless he 
were able to multiply himself by binary fission. 
Nor would he get much of a reception from 
industrial plutocrats rich enough to hire bright 
young researchers to do their thinking. 

But in our little city of 81,179 souls, we like 
our city librarian’s pushcart methods. He not 
only has raised our culture a couple of notches 
above the Main Street norm, but he has also 
made the ink a little blacker on the auditor’s 


report. He is a blessed irritant, a stone in the 
puddle of complacency. He is a welcome 
nuisance. 


Not to everyone, however. There are a few 
in our town who believe the public library 
should function in the same manner as the city 
water service. If you want water at your 
house, you ask the city to install a meter, they 
argue. The city doesn’t employ meter sales- 
men. - 

But I believe the majority of Salinans like 
to read in the newspaper the lists of the new 
library books as prepared by Librarian Cush- 
man. They like to know the new books are 
there even if they never read them. 

Being somewhat of an evangelist myself, I 
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think Cushman is performing a valid com- 
munity service in stocking his stacks with good 
books—both reference tomes and popular fic- 
tion—and then urging they be read. I think 
the personal service he gives business men is 
fully as warranted as the night courses offered 
at the high school or extension services. 

The one danger Cushman runs is that of 
selectivity. He can’t anticipate the reading 
needs of everyone, So he may be accused of 
helping the favored Pea akin as the editor 
of the city’s only daily newspaper. The an- 
swer, of course, is that as far as Cushman is 
concerned, every taxpayer should be among 
those few. If they indicate their needs, he 
will try to meet them. He actually does. 

Nor would I be sympathetic with Cushman 
if his efforts were part of a bureaucratic em- 
pire building scheme, to increase library circu- 
lation so that he might get more wages, get 
a better job somewhere or be nominated as 
the Man of the Year. I am quite sure Cush- 
man would like more money and a better job. 
He is human. But our librarian is not crassly 
motivated. I have found no evidence of a 
sordid interest in “Brass Checks” in the six 
years I have watched him peddle. 

His mainspring sis two-fold. In part it is 
his pride in doing a good job, in carving for 
himself and his library—which has come to be 
part of himself—an important, powerful place 
in the community. Second, he enjoys some 
of the crusading spirit that has infected such 
men since the day Moses brought his tablets 
down from Mt. Sinai and asked the patrons 
to check them out. 


Nevertheless, the Cushman technique might 
be dangerous in another man and in another 
community. This test must always be applied: 
Is the library promotion for the sake of a bigger 
library or for the sake of the community? A 
library Midas is as evil as a library King Tut 
presiding over an all but sealed literary 
mausoleum. 

Television has been a worry to this book 
pusher, It is such a worry he has refused to 
buy a TV set even to follow Edward R. Mur- 
row. This worry has spurred him just as 
competition spurs any good merchandiser. He 
has met the devil on his own ground. He has 
just sent lists of the library’s better technical 
books to all Salina’s radio and TV repairman, 
electrical workers, mechanics and builders. 

The other Monday, the first after school’s 
end, his librarians checked out to Salina young- 
sters 658 books. This was a record for the 
children’s department, and behind it was an- 
other Cushman promotion—a summer reading 
club to counteract the TV westerns. 

The clincher to my argument is this. Cush- 
man loves to traipse off to library meetings 
and conventions. There must be dozens of 
them all over the nation; it is a rare session 
he misses. 

We in Salina object to all these trips. But 
we object not because Cushman is wasting the 
taxpayers’ money, not because he isn’t punch- 
ing the time clock as the rest of us do. We 
object because when Jerome Cushman is in 
New York or Los Angeles or Ultima Thule 
he can’t be in Salina to stuff the books we 
should read down our dusty throats. 





Me for the Library 


RICHARD BISSELL 


THERE Is ONE thing about the civilized 
world that is getting worse all the time and 
that is- there is hardly any place left for a 
writer to go and write; or even where he can 
be alone and not be bothered by people who 
want to talk to him about how to become a 
writer. 

People say to me, “Why don’t you rent 
a nice little office, you know, a studio. Charlie 
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has one, he goes there every day.” Yeah, well 
I already visited Charlie at his private writing 
factory and he was watching Miss Frances on 
the TV and on his second can of beer already. 

The hospital is not bad providing you can 
bribe someone to smuggle you in a sardine 
sandwich once a day, to avoid starving to 
death, but it wont be long before somebody 
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will find out you are a writer and then you 
will get it from the nurse as follows, “My 
nephew Ronald has wrote this here story. He 
wants you to read it and maybe sell it for him.” 
(Speaking of nurses, on one occasion after 48 
sleepless hours in the hospital I finally drifted 
off to the Land of Nod and was gently 
awakened two hours later by a nurse who 
insisted on giving me a sleeping pill.) 

The only way to beat the game, and I dis- 
covered it a long time ago, is to seek asylum 
in the Public Library. The atmosphere in 
any public library is suitable for either working 
or dreaming, and whichever you prefer, no- 
body is going to give you any help, pointers 
or advice unless you ask for it. And in case 
you do, you might get some sense out of 
somebody for a change. (Not guaranteed, 
however: a librarian in Galena, Illinois thought 
William James was Harry’s brother.) 

Don’t overlook one lovely feature about the 
library system and that is this, practically every 
town has one, they are all FREE FREE FREE, 
and there is no waiting in line. If you get 
the Public Library Habit you have actually 
got that well-known Home Away From Home. 
Seated at a well-varnished table near a rubber 
plant, with the pleasant odor of binding paste 
circulating freely, you can really get down 
to the business of Thinking and let the rest of 
the world go bye-bye. I have written all of 
my virtually sensational novels and critical 
essays (highly critical) in the public libraries 
of our great land. It is one place where my 
mind seems to function a little bit better. Sur- 
rounded, hemmed in, cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined by the piled up outpourings of all the 
other poor unhappy writers in history, one feels 
a competitive urge not present at home where 
the wailing of children makes a counterpoint 
to the pulsating hum of the dishwasher, clothes 
washer, clothes dryer, and vacuum cleaner. 
Not only that, but everybody else present is 
busily at work; some of them, it is true, pro- 
tecting public morals by cutting all the nudes 
out of the art books or removing pages they 
disapprove of from novels, but in there work- 
ing all the time anyway. So what do you do? 
You work, too. 

One thing I think is needed by the libraries 
is better public relations and more buildup by 
the local newspapers. Large segments of the 
population don’t know what goes on inside 
their library or even in some cases where it 
is or what it is. Not that I would like to see 
the libraries overrun by boobs in sport shirts, 
even though they are the ones who need it the 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


author of the novel “7%¢” 
from which the Broadway 
musical comedy “The Pa- 
jama Game” is based, was 
formerly a deckhand on a 
barge on the Mississippi. 
He later became a factory 
superintendent and stylist of 
the family shirt factory. He 
is devoting his entire time to 
writing and resides in Ro- 
wayton, Conn. His latest 
book is High Water. 
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most. And I, being an old-fashioned boy, 
deplore recent trends to modernize libraries by 
throwing out the comfortable old furriture and 
installing new blonde tables, which only look 
silly anyway against the old background. The 
period decor to me is one of the greatest charms 
of the average library, chromium and glass 
brick are all very well when they eren’t dis- 
tracting, and when they are not added piece- 
meal. 

But it is surprising how people react when 
I tell them I work in the Public Library. They 
feel sorry for me and offer to lend me their 
office, their yacht, or their private imate 
for a literary hideaway. When I was working 
all this past winter on “The Pajama Game” 
in George Abbott’s office in Rockefeller Plaza, 
I used to keep sneaking down to Forty-Second 
Street to the New York Public Library. This 
seemed to puzzle my colleagues somewhat, 
they couldn’t understand why I didn’t want 
to stay right there with six phones ringing, 
actors rushing in and out, and producers, direc- 
tors, and stage managers giving imitations of 
themselves all day long. 

But I would go to The Library anyway. 
That’s my home. Any library, big or small, 
that’s home. 


STANDING ORDER SERVICE 


on 
U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


We supply serially issued U. S. Government publications 
automatically, on a continuation basis, thus relieving you 
of the necessity of initiating each individual order. 

Moreover, you will be assured of receiving needed pub- 
lications promptly, and avoiding any gaps in yeur hold- 
ings. 

There is no fee for our services. Our charge for pub- 
lications is always exactly the same as the curent GPO 
list price, with no ‘‘extras’’ whatsoever. 


For full information write— 


Mrs, Nan Locker, Director, Government Pub ications 
Service, BERNAN ASSOCIATES 
P.O. Box 5664 Washington 16, D.C. 
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SS Se” Your Library Users Will LOVE 
= ¢ | 12 Volume 
l Ø WONDERLAND 
JS OF 
Ú KNOWLEDGE 


The Pictorial Encyclopedia with a Lively 
Personality All Its Own. Also Matching 
Volumes on Hobbies and Study Guide. 


Dramatic Story Style. 
Colorful Pictures. 


Constantly Revised. 
Budget Priced. 


from Publishers House, Lake Bluff, Ill. 






THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
PUBLISHERS PRODUCTIONS, INC. _ 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT, INC. 





PROTECT BOOKS FASTER, LONGER 


win Gaylords SPRAYLON 


Clear, Plastic, Protective Spray for Book Covers 


® Colorless, water-resistant, durable ® Dries in 3 minutes @ Flexible, pliable 
— no cracking, “checking” @ Use on covers, spines, posters, maps, music 
Tvog (CON aE dig oie oo repne aie bet A Aa Fede ten ence eis $1.95 
(covers approx. 300 spines or 50 complete books) 
Twelve 1202: Cani igen o manae eo dele oa) AA OAA e a $1.80 each 
Transportation charges paid 


SAVE TIME - - - MAKE FASTER CORRECTIONS 


g 
win Gaylorde 


ELECTRIC ERASER 


Erases Pencil, Ink, Print, Typewriting, Spine Lettering 





è Fully Automatic — self-starting, self-stopping ® Just pick ‘it 
up... erase ... put it down ® No switch to bother with 
@ Quiet, efficient, trouble-free © Heavy-duty motor — cannot 


clog or fail 
lord Bros, INC. No. 509 Electric Eraser... . .$12.85 


(includes 12 erasers) 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES No. 803 (Box of 50 extra erasers) 
-85 per box 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. ® STOCKTON, CALIF. Transportation charges paid 
eo 
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One of the 40,000 


Trvinc DILLIARD 


THERE ARE some 40,000 of us public library 
trustees in the United States, Whether we 
comprise a notable company or an unimportant 
one depends on how we look at ourselves. We 
are only about .00025% of the total population 
of 162,000,000. Yet there are many smaller 
groups and certainly many groups with far less 
public responsibility and infinitely less influence 
in our communities, 

In the nearly twenty years that I have been 
a trustee of the Collinsville (Ill.) Memorial 
Public Library, I have come to see some 
aspects of library trusteeship as more important 
than others. 

In listing these primary aspects, as I see 
them, I do not presume to speak for all trus- 
tees. I do not suggest that I am speaking even 
for the eight other trustees who serve on the 
board in our Southern Illinois town of approxi- 
mately 18,000. My colleagues will agree with 
me enthusiastically on some points. For others 
they will have, let us say, less enthusiasm per- 
haps. 

I shall list these aspects of trusteeship in ten 
points. They are relevant surely to the 
town or small city library—of which most of 
us are trustees. It would seem to me that they 





trustee of the Collinsville 
(IU.) Memorial Public Li- 
brary has been very active in 
library work for many years. 
Mr. Dilliard says he wrote 
the above article as an ex- 
pression of his overwhelming 
indebtedness to the staff of 
the Public Library in St. 
Louis (Mo.) where he is edi- 
tor of the editorial page of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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apply also in some degree to trustees of libraries 
of any size. Any one of these matters might 
well receive all the space allotted to me. Each 
trustee is invited to expand the topics as he or 
she sees fit or as applies to his or her library 
and board. 

Here are my top ten: 


i 


Library trustees are responsible for seeing 
that their library is an attractive place. Their 
library and its grounds should catch the eye 
of the person who has not been a library user 
who happens to pass along. It should impress 
the passer-by as a place worth inspecting on 
the inside, Our war memorial, colonial, brick 
building with white-painted wood trim, cornice 
and cupola, is a continuous concern of our 
entire board. A special grounds committee, 
under Mrs. William C. Dunham, attends to 
the planting every spring of a circular border 
of gay flowers around our front lawn fountain 
in which Pan pipes away all day long. Our 
custodian, Oscar Eberhart, tends the grass and 
plantings and shrubbery as carefully as if he 
were in the gardens of Versailles. Not every 
library can be as attractive overnight as the 
Jones Library at Amherst, Mass., but the mest 
humble library in an old store building, flush 
against a village Main Street sidewalk, can have 
a couple of flower boxes with bright blossoms 
and clean, attractive windows. Every library 
board should aim to make its library the pretti- 
est place in town. 


II. 


Library trustees are responsible for devising 
ways and means to induce non-users of their 
library to enter the building for reasons other 
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than to read books and magazines. Every li- 
brary can and should have at least one display 
case for changing exhibitions of local collec- 
tions, hobby displays and similar attractions. 
Every library has room somewhere to exhibit 
works of art, which can be borrowed from 
museums, schools, or individual owners, oil 
paintings, water colors, prints, etchings, draw- 
ings and sketches, for a month at a time. News 
-articles in the local newspaper about these col- 
lections and displays will bring many first time 
adult visitors to the library. A story hour one 
afternoon a week, provided as a woman’s club 
project perhaps, will recruit small patrons 
whose eager raids on the children’s shelves will 
boost library circulation. 


Il. 


ibrary trustees are responsible for obtaining 
e very best librarian they can find for their 
library. The personality and interests of the 
librarian count for far more than age or spe- 
cialized training, although I do not in any way 
deprecate the latter. The librarian must love 
both books and people. Above all else the 
librarian must want to see that good books and 
people are always coming together in greater 
and greater numbers. Our Collinsville li- 
brarian, Miss Myrtis Bowers, comes mighty 
close to being the ideal. She is attractive 
personally. She has a friendly smile that is 
sincere. She knows how to meet the public 
of all ages. She keeps up on books and au- 
thors. She runs the business and administra- 
tive side of the library so smoothly it seems 
to take care of itself. I could hardly wish 
anything better for any other board of trustees 
than that it find a librarian as well suited to 
their community as she is to ours. I cite the 
librarian third not because the librarian is third 
in importance among my ten points, but be- 
cause the non-patron may be attracted inside 
the library by the beauty of the place or by 
special exhibits before meeting the librarian 
at the charge desk. 


IV. 
Library trustees are responsible for making 


sure that their library affords the community. 


the best, the most valuable and the most useful 
of books. They must make certain that good 
old books are on the shelves as well as good 
new books. They must see that readers have 
sound, informative non-fiction as well as cur- 
rent novels and stories that top the best seller 
lists. This means that the librarian ought to 
have the help and support of the entire board 
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in the selection and purchase of books. It 
means particularly the help of a qualified book 
committee. In Collinsville our book commit- 
tee is headed by Miss Dorothy Eckart, the 
trained librarian of our 1100-pupil district 
high school. A primary duty of the entire 
board is to stand fast against efforts by groups 
to censor the library’s shelves. Since no li- 
brary can stock all the books published, the 
very selection of books is a picking and choos- 
ing to get the best books, Assuming that kind 
of selection, then no library board anywhere 
can allow any group of any kind to tell it what 
it may or may not circulate to adult free Ameri- 
cans. Trustees have no greater obligation than 
this unswerving protection of freedom to read, 
to inquire and to learn, 


Vie 


Library trustees are responsible for providing 
their community with a wide range of maga- 
zines. The smallest library ought to take a 
minimum of ten magazines for assorted tastes 
and ages. Three to five times that many maga- 
zines should be common. The list should in- 
clude costly magazines such as Fortune for 
which few can afford to subscribe. It should 
include magazines for men and women, for 
youths and tots. It should include news and 
picture magazines and journals of opinion like 
the New Republic, the Nation, the Progressive, 
the Reporter and Frontier. It should include 
at least one quarterly such as the American 
Scholar, the Yale Review and the Virginia 
Quarterly. Church groups can be enlisted to 
provide the Christian Century, the Common- 
weal, America, the Churchman, the Christian 
Register, the Christian Advocate and others. 
Library trustees are also responsible for seeing 
that their library takes at least one outstanding 
daily newspaper that really tells readers what 
is going on in the world. The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor belongs in every public library. 
If the nearest daily newspaper is not worth the 
subscription price—and unfortunately it may 
not be—the trustees should order a truly good 
daily by mail. The New York Times, the 
New York Herald Tribune, the Washington 
Post, the Louisville Courier-Journal, the Denver 
Post, the Baltimore Sun, the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, the Des Moines Register, to name a few, 
suggest a field from which to choose. 


VI. 


Library trustees are responsible for being 
certain that their library helps in overcoming 
the near hysteria and fear of ideas that are 
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fanned by thoughtless persons and self-servers 
who advance themselves by purveying mis- 
information and confusion. There are no pub- 
lic libraries too small or with too few patrons 
for books such as: Elmer Davis’ But We Were 
Born Free, Archibald MacLeish’s Freedom Is 
the Right to Choose, Alan Barth’s The Loyalty 
of Free Men, Learned Hand’s The Spirit of 
Liberty, Ralph Barton Perry’s The Citizen 
Decides, Lucille Milner’s Education of an 
American Liberal, Agnes E. Meyers Out of 
These Roots, Alvin Johnson’s Pioneers Prog- 
` ress, Francis Biddles The Fear of Freedom, 
Henry Steele Commager’s Freedom, Loyalty, 
Dissent, and Carey McWilliams’ Witch Hunt. 
Such books are a veritable arsenal of demo- 
cratic weapons to protect the free way of life 
against those who either deliberately or un- 
wittingly would destroy our historic liberties 
which are guaranteed in the Bill of Rights. 


VII. 


Library trustees are responsible for the build- 
ing up of a strong reference collection for their 
community. No public library is too small for 
the Dictionary of American Biography, the 
Dictionary of American History and the En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences, in addition 
to standard encyclopedias, specialized diction- 
aries, source books and guides. The volumes 
of the Schlesinger-Fox History of American 
Life, the Langer Rise of Modern Europe and 
new History of the South belong wherever 
there are students and readers. 


VIII. 


Library trustees are responsible for gathering 
an extensive collection of books about their 
community, their area, their state, their region 
and their nation. Each public library should 
assemble the publications of their state his- 
torical society and library. It should ac- 
quire every month books from the Rivers, 
Folkways, Ports, Mountains, Trails, Lakes, 
Look at America and similar series. Any li- 
brary that does not have the American Guide 
series of state guides should begin to buy them 
state by state so its patrons may use these 
splendid volumes in planning vacation trips 
and in other ways. The Samuel Chamberlain 
books of photographs of New England, Vir- 
ginia and elsewhere are treasure stores of the 
American scene. The public library that ac- 
quires two or three books of Americana a 
month will have a collection of five hundred 
in a few years. 
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IX. 


Library trustees are responsible for seeing 
that their board consists of interested and 
congenial members who attend meetings regu- 
larly and contribute their special competences 
to its affairs. If trustees are appointed by the 
Mayor and Council, trustees ought not at- 
tempt to fill vacancies for the constituted 
officials but when a vacancy occurs they may 
properly suggest the names of several inter- 
ested citizens who would make good trustees. 
Our president, Mrs. Vincent A, Herr, Sr., for 
22 years has put the monthly meeting of tke 
library board ahead of everything else. Our 
vice-president, Alfred B. Reinsch, provides the 
business man’s knowledge of insurance, taxes 
and revenue. Our Mr. Fixit is Dr. T. Penrose 
Francis who knows about building and com- 
struction. Our senior member, Charles H. 
Dorris, retired superintendent of public schools, 
due to reach his eighty-seventh birthday about 
the time this issue of the ALA Bulletin appears, 
gives us the benefit of mellow experience and 
the long view of things. Mrs. Raymond H. 
Burroughs, our publicity chairman, sees that 
the names of new patrons as well as the titles 
of new books get into The Collinsville Herald. 
Commissioner William Palicek keeps up our 
liaison with the City Council since he is an 
appointed trustee as well as an elected off- 
cial. Lack of quorum never occurs. 


X. 


Library trustees are responsible for looking 
ahead. They are responsible for periodic sur- 
vey of their library’s facilities and equipment 
and space, It is up to them to anticipate 
growth and development and to plan and act 
accordingly. If the library is in a part of the 
community that is a back eddy, it is their 
responsibility to move the library to a location 
from which it can serve the community needs. 
If the library is going to require room in which 
to expand in years to come, it is a responsibilty 
of the trustees to acquire the land while it is 
still available. If these matters need to be 
taken before the community, it is a duty of the 
library trustees to discuss the issues, come to 
a decision and stand together in presenting the 
library’s present and future requirements to the 
voters. Above all it is the responsibility of 
public library trustees to recognize themselves 
as front-line soldiers in the fight for our free- 
doms that lies ahead. 

I am proud to be one of the 40,000. 
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Children all over America are asking for 
THRILLING STORIES...EXCITING STORIES... 
Thoroughly good American stories— 


10 NEW 


AMERICAN :' 23 


Librarians tell us that the 20 earlier AMERICAN HERITAGE stories are top 
favorites with teen-agers. To them we are now adding 10 even greater titles. 
All are by well-known writers for young readers, They know how to write the 
stories that teen-agers like. For their unsurpassed story-appeal and authentic 
historical backgrounds, a full stock of AMERICAN HERITAGE stories is needed 
by every library. Your regular source of supply can provide you with any of 
these titles, or we will gladly send them to you. The 10 new titles speak 


for themselves — 


LAND OF GRAY GOLD: 


Lead Mining in Wisconsin, by AUGUST 
DERLETH. Illustrated by Kathleen 
Elgin. A dramatic story of the changes 
in a Cornish boy’s life on the Middle 
Western frontier of the 1840’s, 


THE GREATEST ADVENTURE: 


A Story of Jack London, by FRED- 
ERICK A. LANE. Illustrated by Sidney 
Quinn. A story of young Jack London 
—his schooldays, oyster pirating, rid- 
ing the rails, whaling in the Pacific, 
gold mining in Alaska. 


MEN OF FLIGHT: 


Conquest of the Air, by CHARLES 
SPAIN VERRALL. Illustrated by Wil- 
liam Heaslip. The history of aviation, 
from the first glider to the latest jet, 
skillfully woven into the story of two 
lively boys. 


GRAY BONNETS: 


In the Days of Roger Williams, by 
SLATER Brown, Illustrated by Fritz 
Kredel. A story of Colonial Boston 
and Providence during the Quaker 
“invasion.” A stirring picture of the 
struggle for religious liberty. 


SONS OF THE BIG MUDDY: 


Dakota Territory in the 1880's, by 
WILBUR J. GRANBERG. Illustrated by 
James Medlar. The peopling of the 
great Missouri Valley by Europeans 
of many languages and cultures and 
their struggle to survive. 


S All volumes bound in sturdy cloth; full-color jackets; end 
A papers, chapter headings and many full-page illustrations in 
4 color. 192 pages, size 5144x8Y%. Ages 10-15. 


Great value at $1.75 each. 





TITLES IN THE 


STORIES 


A FLAG FOR LAFITTE: 


The Battle of New Orleans, by 
FREDERICK A, LANE. Illustrated by 
Leonard Vosburgh. Pirate or patriot? 
An authentic portrait of Jean Lafitte 
in the colorful setting of New Orleans 
during the War of 1812. 


THE BELLS OF CARMEL: 


Mission Days in California, by EDITH 
H. BLACKBURN. Illustrated by Frank 
Nicholas. A deeply moving story of 
the founding of the Spanish missions 
in California in the 1770’s and a vivid 
portrait of Father Junipero Serra. 


MEDALS FOR MORSE: 


Artist and Inventor, by JEAN LEE 
LATHAM, Illustrated by Douglas 
Gorsline. The story of the man who 
forsook a career in painting to devote 
himself to developing that “ridicu- 
lous contraption, the telegraph. 


CAPTURED WORDS: 


The Story of a Great Indian, by 
FRANCES WILLIAMS BROWIN, Illus- 
trated by L. F. Bjorklund. An en- 
trancing account of the invention of 
a written language for the Cherokees 
by Sequoya and his daughter, 


GRAY RIDERS: 


Jeb Stuart and His Men, by MANLY 
Wape WELLMAN. Illustrated by 
Frederick T. Chapman. The flam- 
boyant Confederate cavalryman, 
J. E. B. Stuart, seen through the eyes 
of his devoted young courier. 
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More People, More Needs 


CARL VITZ 


PEOPLE HAVE ALWAYS lived in a changing 
world. War, inventions, discoveries, and popu- 
lation shifts have accelerated change. The 
Crusades, the invention of printing, the dis- 
covery of America, the harnessing of steam 
and electricity—all these have profoundly 
shaped the world’s development by creating 
new desires, by opening new territories, by pro- 
viding new ways of doing things, by lifting 
men out of old ruts and placing them on wider 
and newer highways. 

However, no age has seen such rapid change 
as the past half-century and the age in which 
we now are, the period within our own mem- 
ory and experience. Consider transportation, 
for example. My boyhood home was near one 
of the artificial lakes that fed a canal that ran 
from Lake Erie to the Ohio river. Canal boats 
then traversed the water route to Cincinnati. 
Today, the filled-in canal bed in Cincinnati 
supports a four lane parkway over which 
thousands of automobiles pass each day. And 
the automobile is for the earth-bound traveler, 
content to proceed at a modest speed. The 
airplane, jet-powered, exceeds the speed of 
sound, 

We have sought, as we must, to be aware 
of these changes and to understand their im- 
port. Of particular interest to us as librarians 
have been the introduction and rapid develop- 
ment of mass communication other than print 
and the printed book. The movies came early 
in the century, radio in the 1920’s and tele- 
vision 20 years later. Magazines with 4 to 
10 million circulation are delivered to the 
readers door. Pocket books can be sought 
at the corner where he waits for his bus. Book 
clubs mail best sellers to him with no effort 
on his part other than to write a check, and 
a new mystery can be picked up in the drug- 
store or department store rental collection. 
None of this promotes the use of the public 
library and of library books. 

Many changes in libraries are underway 
because of new methods of recording knowl- 
edge. The clay tablet, the scroll and the 
manuscript book all had a determining effect 
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on library methods of the past. The invention 
of printing with the resultant multiplication 
of books fashioned the libraries of today. Some 
librarians will resist change and want to con- 
tinue their institutions merely as agencies for 
the distribution of printed material, that is 
of knowledge as recorded by means of a prirt- 
ing press. That conception is now too narrow. 
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Libraries, which may be defined as depart- 
ment stores of knowledge and ideas, should 
make this knowledge available to users regard- 
less of how the ideas may be pakeni" The 
book has been and still is a marvelously ex- 
cellent way of packaging thought so that it 
may be permanently preserved, easily stored 
and conveniently made available to the con- 
sumer. But now that other ways of packaz- 
ing knowledge have been developed, it would 
be foolish and suicidal for libraries not to 
broaden their programs correspondingly. Just . 
as the modern grocer will sell peas, fresh or 
dried, in the can or frozen, so the modern 
librarian will wish to satisfy his readers’ quest 
for knowledge in the form best suited to kis 
needs, be it a printed book, slide, film or re- 
cording. He will want to bring these materials 
in the best possible way to the users whether 
this be through a library building, bookmobile 
or perhaps through radio or Educational TV. 
Rapid development may be expected in the 
field of audio-visual materials. Just as the 
character and form of the book make it neces- 
sary for librarians to know something of prirt- 
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ing and bookmaking, so the character of audio- 
visual materials and techniques will necessi- 
tate some knowledge of them by the librarian. 

The specter of readers vanishing from li- 
braries, if not from the face of the earth, has 
caused librarians some uneasiness. As a result 
there has been greater emphasis on publicity, 
on new materials and new activities. A li- 
brarian’s effectiveness may soon be measured 
not by his knowledge of printed material but 
whether he can write a good press release, 
plan an effective annual report or is photo- 
genic. It is difficult too, because of the en- 
thusiasm of their champions to know whether 
books or audio-visual materials are the basic 
stock of libraries. Caught by the phrase- 
makers’ spell, we have entered nationally pro- 
moted and subsidized reading and discussion 
programs which we term “great books” or 
“American Heritage” depending on what is 
the moment’s fad. Gadget conscious, we put 
monstrous cameras on our charge desks, re- 
duce our readable print to micro size, and 
worry about electronic sorting. 

I am not unsympathetic with these develop- 
ments. Public relations has always been one 
of my particular interests, and I have given 
it personal attention in each of the libraries 
I have headed. I have urged, and still do, 
that librarians go out into the community and 
not be content to sit at their nice safe desks, 
adequately handling the people that come to 
those desks and condemning the people that 
stay away, 

Films and recordings too, I have championed 
as they seem to me, though in different form, 
to perform the same function that printed ma- 
terials do. With salaries taking such a high 
percentage of library budgets, any gadget 
which offers economies in operation seems to 
me to warrant adoption. 

I hope I have not lost sight of the primary 
objective of the public library. That objec- 
tive, I believe to be to organize printed and 
other informational and educational material 
so that it will be of the greatest possible use. 

This objective implies that the library is 
primarily an informational and _ educational 
center. I deliberately place the informational 
function first because it is for this that our 
reference resources are organized. The full 
use of these resources has by no means been 
realized. I am thinking of information in its 
practical sense—the man who wants to lay a 
brick patio, the Sunday school teacher who 
needs a Christmas play, the Cub-Scout father 
who needs kite plans, or the secretary who 
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needs an address, as well as the specialist, the 
technician, the artist, the professional person 
and the executive, anyone who may have need 
for special kinds of information. We have de- 
voted so much of our time and funds to the 
recreational reading field that, particularly in 
smaller libraries and in branches, the amount 
of informational service that can be supplied 
is limited. The large libraries have no dearth 
of material, the principal shortcomings are 
insufficient telephone lines and skilled staff 
members to man the desks. 

On the educational level the library has quite 
rightly regarded itself as a center for self- 
education. However, the instances of self- 
educated persons are the exception rather 
than the rule. A reader’s advisor will tell you 
that to keep a person devoted to a guided 
reading program for more than a year is ex- 
tremely difficult. It is a hard and lonely way 
to gain an education. The prevalence of the 
“class” in formal education has possibly 
prompted librarians to move into group work. 
It has seemed to me that in recent years we 
have stressed discussion groups too much as 
these tend to develop glibness rather than a 
desirable end product, namely, well thought 
out conclusions. 

Creative writing and poetry groups can find 
the library a congenial home. Why can not 
play-reading groups be revived sender library 
leadership? At one time such groups were 
found successful in Wisconsin and elsewhere. 
Listener groups can be arranged for concerts 
of recordings. Nature groups, built around an 
interest such as birds, botany, or minerals can 
be encouraged to make the library a meeting 
center. Art and craft classes, local history, 
stamp collecting, can all serve to bind to- 
gether people of common interests and to bring 
them to the library and its book service. 

The librarian should not hesitate, if he can 
find cooperation and leadership, to venture 
into fields such as suggested above. The 
library’s informal and universal service opens 
to it many opportunities in education. 

Here I would like to bring in the point that 
we must realize that not all persons are born 
with a love of books and of reading. Neither 
do all persons acquire it through education. 
More important for the librarian to realize is 
that it is no disgrace not to like books. Quite 
respectable people, even successful people, are 
going about leading normal, happy lives with- 
out liking to read. 

For that matter, not everyone likes to play 
tennis. Tennis racket manufacturers know 
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this and do not feel it necessary to turn every- 
one in a given area into a Tony Trabert. Not 
everyone likes to garden, or to fish, or to listen 
to grand opera. There is no reason why we 
should try to turn everyone into a bookworm. 
We can keep plenty busy serving those who 
do cherish books. 

But even non-readers can and do use the 
library. Almost everyone will read, if he has 
to find out something and more and more 
people are discovering that they have to find 
out things in order to get along. If we can 
show them that the library is a place where 
one can find out things, if we can have our 
answers ready and available and easy to come 
by, we will have a public on our door-step. 

Obviously, public libraries no longer play 
their former almost exclusive role of supplying 
recreational, standard and popular reading 
matter to the multitude. Perhaps the library 
should now gradually withdraw from this field, 
so that it may more adequately fulfill its func- 
tion as an informational and educational 
agency. Relieved of the need for buying 
pastime reading, library book funds could be 
devoted to books relating to informational 
fields in the many high-ways and by-paths 
of knowledge. They could be spent for music 
scores, films and recordings, art monographs, 
works of reference, expensive handbooks and 
not so expensive “How to” books. 

I can, however, go along only part way with 
this point-of-view, namely that providing rec- 
reational literature is ceasing to be a proper 
public library function. I hope that the public 
library will always be a source for real and 
wholesome recreational literature, literature 
that will provide for young and old “The seven 
joys of reading” as so well set forth by Mary 
Wright Plummer in an essay under this title. 
Because of the importance in my mind of this 
type of reading we have assigned the most 
desirable room, and the most prominent space 
in the new Cincinnati Public Library building 
to a collection designed to provide “good read- 
ing” for all in great variety, for enjoyment, 
stimulation, inspiration and the greater under- 
standing of nature, of one’s self and of others. 

A growing field of library responsibility is 
to collect and make available pamphlets and 
other fugitive material, and monographs and 
periodicals with specialized information. I do 
not refer to the mass publications with their 
circulations in the millions, their high powered 
advertising and their content that neither 
wearies nor informs. Much of today’s impor- 
tant information comes in special periodicals. 
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In providing these, libraries face no competition 
from drug stores, radio and TV or popular 
magazines and newspapers. Here is both a 
library opportunity and obligation. 

In these days it is important that children 
become accustomed to sustained reading and 
thought. TV programs, the newspaper and 
periodicals, the motion pictures and even 
methods of teaching tend to inconsequentiality, 
to lack of continuity. Everything must be 
brief, simplified, interesting, pepped up and yet 
real knowledge and real education are not won 
that way. The hard way of sustained appli- 
cation and thorough preparation is still neces- 
sary for real achievement, be it in the arts, 
sciences or in sports. Emphasis in the public 
library on children’s books which take the time 
necessary to tell a story well is a help. 

In all this I am, as you have perhaps seen, 
assuming no essential change in work with 
children and young people. I have, however, 
one complaint on books for children, that is 
those published during the last 20 years. They 
stress pictures at the expense of text. Though 
one picture, as the oft-quoted Chinese proverb 
has it, often can equal a thousand words, yet 
when pictures are meaningless decoration, we 
get merely a flashy package as in the case of 
so many modern breakfast foods with but little 
sustenance for the mind that needs to grow. 
The mention of children’s service gives me an 
opportunity to pay tribute to the group of 
children’s librarians, as the outstanding library 
group in acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the books in their collections. 

Another quarrel with service to children in 
libraries is one for which children’s librarians 
are less to blame than the rest of us. The 
fault is really a result of over-organization. 


_ The establishment of special service to chil- 


dren, a separate room, a well chosen collection 
of books and a staff competent by training 
and interest to meet their reading needs, was 
a great step forward. One resultant disad- 
vantage however, except often in a branch li- 
brary and more often in small town libraries, 
is the difficulty for a child to have access to 
books which, though in the library, are not in 
the children’s room. Browsing in a collection 
of books not selected down to a child’s reading 
level is of utmost educational value, ás these 
who grew up in homes provided with a good 
general library, can testify. 

Almost everything written here has pointed 
to the need for large library units. Richness of 
service, variety of materials, versatility of staff, 
are to be had only with a large budget, possi- 
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ble only to the larger unit. Librarians are good 
but so far they have never discovered how to 
make two dollars grow where one grew be- 
fore. 

As library service of any adequacy is possible 
only with sufficient funds, it is to be hoped 
that the many changes going on will be of 
benefit to library budgets rather than detri- 
mental. The pressure from all governmental 
units for an increased share of the tax dollar 
will make it more necessary for us to clearly 
justify our existence. On this point I would 
stress that we request only what we can with 
clear conscience defend and for which we 
can cogently present a real need and a defi- 
nite ability to supply that need. Greediness 
will boomerang. Politically we have much less 
influence than we sometimes think. 

A prediction I can confidently make is that 


the public library of tomorrow will serve more 
people and for a much greater variety of needs. 
No institution that serves people well, need 
fear for its continued existence, but it is ours 
to provide such service and to make it known. 

The Public Library as an institution was 
created by democratic America. It can func- 
tion only in a thoroughly democratic atmos- 
phere. In turn, the public library is an im- 
portant agency in keeping alive the spirit of 
democracy. As a dutiful child it must fight all 
out for its parent. So it would seem to me 
that in our book selection and in the adminis- 
tration of our libraries, we can properly, in 
fact must, promote the great principles upon 
which our government rests, rejoicing that 
among these principles are freedom of opinion, 
freedom of discussion and freedom to read 
and to learn. 





The Library’s Place in Today’s University 


Rosert B. Downs 


No WELL-INFORMED person would question 
the often-repeated statement that the library 
should occupy a central place in an educational 
institution. This truism is accepted from the 
largest university to the smallest college. For 
scholars and students in the humanities and 
social sciences, libraries serve as basic labora- 
tories. They are scarcely, if any, less essential 
in the pure and applied sciences and tech- 
nologies, for the scientist, like the humanist 
and social scientist, requires records of pre- 
vious investigations and experiments to save 
him from duplication of effort and to provide 
a foundation for further progress. 

While these facts concerning the vital role 
played by the library in the modern university 
can be asserted with little fear of contradiction, 
it must at the same time be conceded that this 
type of library is by no means free of complex 
problems. It is the purpose of the present 
article to review and examine briefly the cur- 
rent status and future outlook of the university 
library in the United States. 

Today’s university and its library are con- 
fronted by diverse demands and insistent pres- 
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sures, There is scarcely any important facet 
of human knowledge not to be found in its 
research and teaching activities. During the 
past two or three decades, an enormous ex- 
pansion has taken place in the faculties, stu- 
dent bodies, libraries, laboratories, physical 
plants, and all other conspicuous features of 
the principal American universities. 

Demands and pressures on the university 
library are manifold. A major area, of course, 
is research. Expenditures for organized re- 
search in American universities increased by 
nearly 900 per cent in the ten years from 1940 
to 1950. By nature, research is constantly 
changing, dividing and extending, and the 
contemporary university is extremely sensitive 
to these evolutionary processes. As a corollary, 
the library must be highly adaptable, modifying 
its activities to meet new requirements. A 
maximum of flexibility and receptivity to new 
ideas is a sine qua non. New departments are 
created and research interests in established 
departments undergo radical revisions, both 
causing an immediate impact on the library, 
its resources and its services. It follows, then, 
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that the university library must be a dynamic, 
living organism, fully responsive to change, 
and always looking to the future. 

The development of research resources in a 
modern university library becomes more in- 
tricate year by year. The rate of publishing 
and the variety of materials published are 
being constantly accelerated. As two specific 
examples, consider the veritable cascade of 
documents emanating from the United Na- 
tions and its subsidiaries; or that comparatively 
new phenomenon the elusive “research report,” 
now being produced in tens of thousands by 
business and industrial organizations and gov- 
ernment agencies. Libraries are also paying 
more attention than ever before to non-book 
materials—maps, slides, motion picture films, 
music and speech recordings, prints, and simi- 
lar categories. All of these are demanded by 
modern teaching, research, and scholarship. 

In the past, university libraries have tended 
to neglect the undergraduate student, and have 
organized their services and resources primarily 
in terms of the needs of graduate students and 
faculty members. The undergraduate was left 
to sink or swim, often lost in the complex 
organizational structure of the large university 
library. Actually, especially at the freshman- 
sophomore level, the undergraduate student 
was frequently better served by much smaller 
libraries in liberal arts colleges. 

The trend is now reversed. Historically, the 
change may have dated from the separate 
undergraduate libraries at Barnard and Colum- 
bia Colleges in Columbia University, followed 
by the “house libraries” at Harvard, Yale, and 
Chicago. It is doubtful, however, that these 
have had the impact of the Lamont Library 
at Harvard, opened in 1949. Here in a sepa- 
rate building, with a carefully selected collec- 
tion of about 95,000 volumes, free to go 
wherever they please, undergraduates find 
practically everything needed to meet their 
requirements. The Harvard example is being 
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emulated throughout the country, with the 
establishment of, or projected plans for, under- 
graduate libraries in an increasing number of 
institutions. Henceforth, we can anticipate 
that undergraduates will cease to be second- 
class citizens in our large university libraries. 

University librarians, like their colleagues 
in other types of libraries, are currently much 
preoccupied with financial problems. Since 
the outbreak of the second World War, fifteen 
years ago, they have been caught in an upward 
spiral of inflation. They have seen salaries, 
wages, books, periodical subscriptions, bind- 
ing, equipment, and supplies of all kinds in an 
almost unbroken rise. Furthermore, there 
have been strong outside pressures operating to 
force increases in library costs. Student enroll- 
ment has gone up, and is presently entering 
another period of rapid expansion. Faculties 
and staffs have doubled, or even tripled, in 
many institutions. New departments have been 
established, making demands for additional 
library facilities. As previously indicated, the 
rate of publishing and the variety of materials 
published have been stepped up. The li- 
braries of privately-supported universities are 
meeting with even more severe difficulties than 
publicly-financed institutions in coping with 
the inflationary trends. 

According to the report of the Commissicn 
on Financing Higher Education, college and 
university library expenditures grew during 
the decade 1940-1950 from 18 to 52 million 
dollars a year. This was an impressive in- 
crease of about 290 per cent. In these same 
institutions for the 10 years, however, the edu- 
cational and general expenditures jumped from 
482 to 1,568 million dollars, or 325 per cent. 
Educational and general expenditures were 
expanding at a more rapid rate, therefore, than 
expenditures for libraries. Actually, the li- 
braries’ share of the institutions’ total expendi- 
tures dropped from 3.8 per cent to 3.4 per cent. 
Since these figures were compiled, there has 
been some indication of a further downward 
trend in library support. In the last annual 
compilation of college and university library 
statistics, for 1952-53, published in College 
and Research Libraries, a greater number of 
institutions showed a decrease in total library 
operating budgets than in the previous year. 

The general concern with library costs on 
the part of university presidents, trustees, and 
librarians is the impetus behind the “Confer- 
ence on Financial Problems of Libraries” to be 
held by the Association of Research Libraries 
in October 1954, and for similar studies and 
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discussions sponsored by the Association of 
American Universities, “It seems improbable 
that substantial economies can be achieved in 
university libraries, however, unless the institu- 
tions of which they are a part are willing to 
reduce the scope of their activities. As long 
as universities insist upon carrying on instruc- 
tion and research in virtually every subject 
under the sun, the libraries will be expected 
to support these programs by providing ma- 
terials and services. Limitation of fields, how- 
ever, is a direction in which universities have 
been loath to move. Expansion, not retraction, 
is the general rule. 

One of the objectives of various cooperative 
movements in the library field is to achieve the 
most effective utilization of always-limited 
funds. A more important aim is to meet the 
extensive requirements of scholars, students, 
and research workers. For the past 50 years 
or more, university librarians have pioneered 
in the movement for cooperation in higher edu- 
cation. As a result, there have developed in 
the United States and Great Britain the most 
comprehensive and successful programs of li- 
brary coordination and bibliographical control 
to be found anywhere in the world. Few 
would suggest that» cooperation is a panacea 
for all the problems confronting libraries, but 
unquestionably cooperative enterprises have 
vastly strengthened American librarianship. 
Noteworthy examples are national, regional, 
and local union catalogs and union lists, created 
for location purposes and other bibliographical 
uses; cooperative purchasing agreements, such 
as the Cooperative Acquisitions Project for 
European wartime publications, sponsored by 
the Library of Congress shortly after the end 
of the second World War, and the Farming- 
ton Plan for the acquisition of books published 
abroad; the establishment of regional storage 
centers for housing little-used books: the New 
England Deposit Library in Boston, the Mid- 
west Inter-Library Center in Chicago, and the 
Hampshire Inter-Library Center at South 
Hadley, Massachusetts; and ambitious projects 
for the micro-reproduction. of large masses of 
material—newspapers, government publications, 
periodicals, early-printed books, manuscripts, 
plays, and collections of sources. Less spec- 
tacular, but nevertheless useful, progress has 
also been made in such areas as cooperative 
cataloging, surveys of resources for research, 
duplicate and other types of exchanges, and 
inter-library lending. All of these devices fur- 
nish evidence of the willingness and eagerness 
of American librarians to experiment, to work 
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together, to find more efficient methods, to 
integrate their efforts. 

It is essential, however, that ideas in the 
field of cooperation be subjected to the same 
critical analysis as other branches of library 
operation and administration. Some have not 
accomplished results commensurate with the 
time, energy, money, and thought that have 
gone into them. Proposals may appear highly 
attractive and plausible in theory, but fail in 
practical application. In the past, librarians 
have been too prone to accept without critical 
examination almost anything with the label 
“cooperation” attached. Now, more objective 
criteria are being used, because an increasing 
number of college, university, and research li- 
brarians have been trained in the scientific ap- 
proach, in research methods, and experimental 
techniques, and accept little simply on faith. 

Perhaps no topic has been responsible for 
more lively discussion among university li- 
brarians in recent years than their own status 
in the institutions to which they belong. The 
goal in most instances is full academic recogni- 
tion, on a par with all other staff members who 
contribute directly and substantially to the 
university's educational and research activities. 
Variations in practice are wide. In the most 
enlightened institutions, librarians are recog- 
nized as an integral part of the academic ranks, 
with high qualifications for appointment, and 
all the rights and privileges of other academic 
employees. Elsewhere, at the other extreme, 
we may find professional library personnel in 
some nondescript category, without clearly 
defined status, with all institutional under- 
standing lacking of their place in the edu- 
cational program, and ineligible for the usual 
academic perquisites and prerogatives. There 
is some division of opinion even among uni- 
versity librarians themselves as to where they 
belong in the academic scheme, but a majority 
are convinced that their place is beside the 
classroom teacher, the research scholar, and 
other members of the academic staff. This posi- 
tion has become easier to defend and justify, as 
an increasing number of university librarians ob- 
tain advanced degrees in library science and in 
subject fields, as they write for professional 
journals, carry on research in library science, 
participate in the work of professional organi- 
zations, and make positive contributions to their 
institutions’ educational activities. 

Concerning the last point, there is much 
evidence of progress in making libraries genuine 
teaching agencies in today’s colleges and uni- 
versities. Among the principal instruments for 
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the purpose are general courses on the use of 
books and libraries, bibliographical instruction 
to students at all levels, courses on the litera- 
ture of special subject fields, appropriate partici- 
pation in courses in other departments, publica- 
tions instructing students in the utilization of the 
library’s resources, book-reviewing programs, 
well-arranged and pertinent exhibitions of li- 
brary materials, and constant aid to individual 
research and study projects. 

Acceptance of the library as a teaching and 
research center has been greatly facilitated by 
the architectural advances in university library 
buildings during the past eight years. This 
is the most striking feature of the library land- 
scape in the United States since the end of 
the second World War. The changes, when 
compared with older buildings are revolu- 
tionary. New ideas in library planning, archi- 
tecture, and decoration are everywhere on 
display. Among the interesting and significant 
developments are modular construction, to pro- 
vide for great flexibility, scientific lighting, air 
conditioning, and extensive use of color, The 
emphasis is on function, but at the same time 
the buildings frequently have achieved much 
beauty and attractiveness. Examples are 
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widely distributed. Among those that have 
been visited and admired by the present writer 
are Georgia Institute of Technology, University 
of Georgia, Harvard’s Lamont Library, Iowa 
State University, Ohio State University, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Princeton, California at Los 
Angeles, and the University of Toledo—each 
with distinctive features. Perhaps the strongest 
single impression which the newest library build- 
ings make on the observer is their appearance of 
hospitality, their wide-open doors. Students 
and faculty can go practically anywhere they 
wish, use any book in the library without 
going through intermediaries—all under the 
most inviting conditions for work and study. 
There is a startling contrast between such a 
building, with its bright, cheerful colors, ex- 
cellent lighting, comfortable furniture, and 
books in full view, and many older buildings, 
with their dark walls, dim lights, back-breaking 
chairs, and closed shelves. 

A substantial number of the new library 
buildings, incidentally, are excellent examples 
of successful library cooperation, Beginning 
in 1944, the Cooperative Committee on Library 
Building Plans, made up of librarians and archi- 
tects, who were planning buildings through- 
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out the country, has been assembling from time 
to time to analyze and criticize each other's 
plans, discuss lighting, materials, arrangement, 
functions, and other aspects. Doubtless many 
mistakes in planning have been prevented by 
this procedure, and library architectural litera- 
ture has been substantially enriched by publica- 
tions growing out of the conferences. The 
work of the more or less informal Committee 
is now being carried on by semi-annual meet- 
ings sponsored by the ACRL Buildings Com- 
mittee and other interested groups. 


Recruiting is Weak 

A final topic of pressing concern to university 
librarians at present, though, of course, its 
importance is equally vital for other types of 
libraries, is education for librarianship. It is 
generally agreed that an unsatisfactory job of 
recruiting is being done in the library field. 
Few, if any, library schools in the country are 
filled to capacity or near capacity, even while: 


staff shortages in college, university, public 


and school libraries become increasingly acute. 
Head librarians, university presidents, and 
school superintendents are asking why library 
schools are failing to provide needed staff mem- 
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‘School Libraries—1954 


ANNA CLARK KENNEDY 


THE CONTINUED INCREASE of school libraries 
and the improved function of school libraries 
are notable in schools of all types in very many 
parts of the United States.» ? There are new 
school libraries in recently organized high 
schools and consolidated schools. School li- 
braries have been increasing and improving in 
junior high schools, vocational high schools, 
and in the non-public schools—the private and 
parochial elementary and secondary schools— 
in many states and regions. Most outstanding 
is the growth of elementary school libraries, 
with central library rooms and professionally 
qualified librarians. This development, at the 
time when elementary school buildings are 
crowded and when the supply of qualified 
school librarians is low, shows that there is 
beginning to be recognition that library ex- 
perience and library learning, library skills and 
reading values, the opportunities to use ap- 
propriate books and other important instruc- 
tional materials continuously in connection with 
teaching and study are essential for pupils in 
elementary schools—as at all other school lev- 
els. While the growth of elementary school 
libraries is substantial in certain states, it is 
only the second or third step in the elementary 
school library movement, since the number of 
elementary schools having libraries and librari- 
ans is small, very small, as compared with the 
very great number of elementary schools 
without these resources. However, the trend 
is important. It indicates that thousands of 
elementary schools wil] develop libraries until 
eventually all elementary schools will have li- 
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braries appropriate and adequate for their 
pupils. : 

Each year school libraries are better under- 
stood. Increasingly they are regarded as in- 
tegral to the school's instructional program, and 
essential for the school’s objectives and the 
school’s activities. The recognition of the 
school library as a necessity means that school 
libraries are better planned, supported, super- 
vised and evaluated. School people have 
learned that the superintendent, the principal, 
the other supervisors, the teachers and the 
librarian working together can make the li- 
brary effective and efficient for the pupils of 
the school. School people know that appropri- 
ate library resources, quarters, and staff must 
be available before a library can function as a 
teaching and learning center, a guidance cen- 
ter, a reading center, a materials center and a 
service center. Many school libraries have 
developed beyond the point where considera- 
tion must be given to asia Teeds Then the 
librarian plans with the administration and the 
faculty so that each pupil will have continuous 
library learning from the day by day library 
experience, library instruction, challenges and 
helps in using library resources for his school 
work and for his own interests, freedom to 
choose and try books, to browse and to read. 
Then the library’s plan for reading guidance 
which stresses attention to individuals as read- 
ers but recognizes also the need for activities 
with classes is weighed with other plans for 
helping children and young people grow in 
ability to read with pleasure and discrimina- 
tion, and to relate reading to their own living. 

The administration of school libraries varies 
in different states, some being administered 
directly by Boards of Education and others 
being administered by public libraries, usually 
with a sharing of financial responsibility by 
the school district. The trend is toward the 
administration of school libraries by Boards of 
Education.’ And it is generally recognized 
that Boards of Education are legally and logi- 
cally responsible for providing and maintaining 
appropriate schoo] libraries. 
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Each year school libraries have improved in 
book resources. Many attractive and important 
books appropriate for pupils’ interests and 
school purposes are published each year. 
Schools—many schools—are buying on a some- 
what better scale. The per pupil appropriation 
for books has been increased in many regions. 
In one state the average per pupil expenditure 
for books in cities increased from 87 cents to 
$1.04 from 1951-52 to 1952-53, in villages 
from $1.66 to $1.77, and in central schools 
from $1.77 to $1.79.45 This shows progress— 
more progress in village schools and in rural 
schools than in cities—but the amount spent is 
hardly enough to buy one new book for every 
two pupils. Studies of school administration 
and finance continue to show that the amount 
of money spent for books—library books, text- 
books, and other instructional materials—is 
decidedly small in relation to total school costs. 
(In N.Y.S. in 1952 the total cost of public 
education (less bond money) was $754,721,654. 
The total expenditure for library books was 
$1,382,271. This is .18 of 1% or .18% of total 
cost. The total expenditure for text books and 
other supplies for instruction, not including li- 
brary books, was $16,514,189. This is 2% of 
cost. N.Y.S, Ed. Dept. Statistics—Annual Re- 
port—Not yet printed). And many studies have 
pointed out that better teaching results can be 
expected when up to date, efficient tools of 
learning are supplied for pupils and teachers 
everywhere. 

School libraries are in general well organized, 
and school library records are usually efficient 
and practical, Librarians and supervisors in 
several states, the School Library Specialist of 
the U.S. Office of Education, and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians are giving 
attention to school library reports, and to the 
problems of assembling and summarizing 
school library statistics. 

School library quarters are increasingly at- 
tractive and functionally efficient as new and 
enlarged school buildings permit both more 
spacious reading rooms and more nearly ade- 
quate shelving, storage space and workroom 
space. The use of bright, light colors, stream- 
lined furniture, acoustically treated ceilings 
and modern floor coverings as well as the 
many display centers and informal reading 
centers give the new schoo] libraries freshness, 
simplicity, and interest. Yet the schoo] library 
classroom, so useful for the free scheduling 
of classes for supervised reading and reference, 
is found in a relatively small number of schools. 
Without careful planning shelving and storage 
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space tend to be inadequate in rooms where 
glass is extensively used. And, there are still 
many school libraries that are unsatisfactory 
in location, space and equipment. 

In many places school librarians are em- 
ployed as teachers, or on the same basis as 
teachers. Mildred L. Nickel reported in Li- 
brary Trends of January 19538 that in 41 
states school librarians were certificated—in 25 
as librarians and in 16 as teachers qualified for 
school library teaching and service. There ' 
was no provision for the certification of school 
librarians in 7 states. The type of certificate 
may or may not indicate the status of the li- 
brarian, but it is significant that so many states 
have their librarians certificated, and that so 
many school librarians have this professional 
recognition. 

More school librarians are employed each 
year, yet each year the demand for profession- 
ally qualified school librarians is greater than 
the supply. In 1951-52, according to the U.S. 
Office of Education Bulletin Statistics of Public 
Day Secondary Schools, 1951-52" based on 
replies from 99.95% of the 23,757 secondary 
schools the total number of librarians employed 
in all public secondary day schools was 9,363. 
This is an increase of 2,764, or 42%, over the 
number of secondary school librarians reported 
in 1945-46. Yet the growth in the number of 
school librarians in comparison with the growth 
in the number of teachers was small—school li- 
brarians having been 2.4% of the total pro- 
fessional staff of public secondary day schools 
in 1951-52 as compared with 2.04 of the total 
professional staff in 1945-46, That is, the 
number of librarians in the teaching group is 
increasing, but not fast enough when a con- 
servative estimate indicates that between 4 and 
5% of the professional staff should be librarians 
—if pupils are to have needed library teaching 
and service. (A librarian (1) is recommended 
for about 500 pupils. For 7,688,919 pupils in 
secondary schools in 1951-52, 15,871 librarians 
would be needed, 4% of the total professional 
staff employed in secondary schools in 1951-52 
(4% of 380,332) is 15,218. But—pupils are not 
everywhere housed in units of 500). Hence, 
many school library positions should be pro- 
vided, and many young people should be urged 
to qualify as school librarians. 

In the four states employing more than 400 
secondary school librarians, New York, Texas, 
Pennsylvania, and California, the school li- 
brarians were respectively, 2.6%, 2.8%, 2.1% 
and 1.7% of the members of the professional 
staffs. And in the states employing 20 or less 
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school librarians~-North Dakota, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Nevada and Vermont—the school 
librarians were respectively 1%, .7%, .8%, 2%, and 
.5% of the professional staffs. Figures are not 
easily available on the employment of school 
librarians in public elementary schools or in 
private schools on a nation-wide basis, but re- 
ports from several show that additional school 
librarians are being employed in these schools. 


Supervision = 

Supervisors of school libraries interpret- 
school library values and needs, advise on the 
organization, administration, functioning and 
teaching of school libraries, cooperate in book 
selection and in planning reading guidance, 
advise on the professional education and certifi- 
cation of school librarians, work with other 
school and library people in developing stand- 
ards or criteria for school libraries, and assist 
in evaluating school library resources, activities 
and accomplishments in relation to the objec- 
tives and program of the particular school. 
The number of states employing state super- 
visors of school libraries has increased gradually 
from 1904 until now where there are 28 states 
employing school library supetvisors (accord- 
ing to the list published by the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians, January 15, 
1954). Nine of these states employ two 
supervisors to have responsibility for school 
library supervision. Hence there are 87 li- 
brarians engaged in this work. In 23 of the 
states the supervisors are employed as mem- 
bers of the staffs of the State Education De- 
partments, and in 5 states the supervisors are 
members of the staffs of State Library Com- 
missions. There are, however, still 20 states 
in which a state supervisor is not provided. 


The increased number of school library con- ' 


sultants, coordinators or supervisors employed 
by cities and counties, 222 in 1953? as com- 
pared with 118 in 1949, seems to show that 
the value of supervision is increasingly under- 
stood at local as at state levels, and that 
democratic leadership is considered one of the 
valuable means for improving schools for to- 
day’s pupils. 

Schoo] libraries grow and change as schools 
change. Increased enrolment and the develop- 
ment of larger school units through consolida- 
tion and centralization make school libraries 
possible from the standpoints of administration 
and finance, in regions where separate, small 
districts could not have previously supported 
them. 

‘The increased understanding of child de- 
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velopment, adolescent psychology, individual 
differences in interest and ability, the learning 
process, and the teaching of reading as well as 
greater attention to reading in elementary and 
secondary schools indicate that school libraries 
and other libraries will have not only larger 
groups of readers, but readers with varied in- 
terests, skills and reading habits for whom to 
provide books and other materials of learning. 
With the more widespread efforts to make 
schools appropriate for today’s pupils and to- 
day’s problems, the greater emphasis on local 
curriculum development and continuous cur- 
riculum revision school libraries must con- 
tinuously change their resources as well as 
their plans for administration and for teaching. 
As schools succeed in becoming less formal, 
more nearly democratic in administration and 
method, without loosing their stability and their 
effectiveness, school libraries are becoming 
more democratic. Faculty committees advise 
on book selection and the evaluation of the 
library’s resources in relation to their special 
fields. They suggest ways of making the li- 
brary more nearly adequate or more practical. 
Similarly student assistants and members of li- 
brary clubs contribute to the library not only 
by helping with a great number of library 
tasks but also by assisting with book selection, 
displays, and exhibits, and by interpreting the 
library in the school and in the community. 
The statewide meetings of student library 
assistants which have been held in several 
states as well as the meetings of the student 
assistants of many communities, counties, or 
regions indicate to what an extent the pupils 
of elementary and secondary schools are con- 
tributing to the library and library program, and 
how guidance value of this work is recognized. 
School Libraries change in relation to 
changes and developments in public libraries. 
Every improvement in public library re- 
sources, organization, administration and per- 
sonnel means improved library resources and 
services for the children, the young people, 
and the teachers of the community, and for 
the schools as well as the other community 
institutions. Through county libraries, regional 
libraries and other types of large scale library 
organization there are now in many remote 


. places, rural regions, villages, and the smaller 


cities, resources for reading and study pre- 
viously unavailable, While it is important to 
recognize the value of improved book supplies 
and of more abundant resources for reading 
and for learning, it is equally important to point 
out that supplying materials by book truck, 
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mobile unit, or by mail from a central public 
library, a library service center, or from the 
library center provided by a school system, is 
in no way to be confused with, or accepted as 
a substitute for, the school library. The stimu- 
lation, challenge, and learning values which 
develop when pupils, teachers, and librarians 
have library teaching, reading guidance and 
library experience as the regular, perhaps, 
daily part of the school life are not derived from 
book collections or supplied by outside, central 
agencies. 

School libraries in the United States grow 
and change in response to community change. 
Efforts to gain lay participation in school 
planning and to use the resources of the com- 
munity in teaching have had such effects as 
causing school libraries to provide materials 
on education for citizens’ committees, and 
having school libraries make inventories of 
community resources—human and materjal- 
on which the school may draw. The librarians 
and the other teachers are participating more 
actively in community affairs, and greater num- 
bers of citizens are becoming acquainted with 
schools and schoo] libraries. 

The impact of national and world problems 
has shown the necessity for maintaining and 
strengthening American democracy, democ- 
racy’s reliance on a literate, informed, active 
citizenry, the continuous need for reinterpreting 
the American tradition and the American herit- 
age. Communist propaganda, the influence of 
other ideologies, the implications of aviation, 
atomic power and the hydrogen bomb require 
not only library resources which are appropri- 


„ate, up to date, and consistent with living and 


maintaining a way of life in a critical period— 
but also the kinds of reading and study, teach- 
ing and learning, appreciation and application 
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which assure the preparation of all pupils for_ 
citizenship responsibility, and the preparation 
of the able and the gifted for leadership re- 
sponsibility in the almost immediate future. 

School libraries change in relation to changes 
in communication and in relation to the field of 
publishing. Television, radio, movies and other 
audio-visual media compete not only for pupils’ 
time, but also with reading as a resource for 
information and recreation., At the same time 
these and other audio-visual media stimulate 
reading by providing background and increase 
readiness for reading and by making reading 
more significant, Research shows that both 
radio and television have heightened the de- 
mand for newspapers and increased newspaper 
circulation, 

There have been some blocks to school li- 
brary progress, and certain problems: have 
caused long delays, yet some of these dif- 
culties and problems are being solved. 

For example, no one now recommends a 
study-hall library, or the regular use of the 
school library as a study center, because that 
plan interferred seriously with library function- 
ing and teaching. 

Similarly the plans for the “self contained” 
classroom are tending to change with the real- 
ization that the tremendous amount of reading 
and informational material needed for the pupils 
of each classroom should flow continuously from 
the central library, and that no plan should 
deprive pupils of the library experiences and, 
library activities essential for good learning, 

The question as to the school library’s rela- 
tionship to the audio-visual materials and pro- 
gram, being settled in different ways depending 
on the size and organization of the school sys- 
tem, is receiving more practical consideration 
where it is understood that the school librarian 
with other teachers should have a part in the 
selection of all types of instructional] materials 
and in the evaluation of their use, that the 
school library has much to contribute in rela- 
tion to the cataloging or listing of audio-visual 
materials, that the school library’s card catalog 
may well refer to materials, other than books, 
whether or not those materials are~in the li- 
brary, that the school library is an excellent 
center for encouraging the use of recordings, 
film strips, films and pictures, and that the 
schoo] library will be a borrower and ‘user of 
audio-visual materials for its teaching and its 
guidance programs. It is perhaps too soon to 
know how many school libraries in small and 
moderate sized communities house and dis- 
tribute certain of the audio-visual materials, 
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and in how many large communities these ma- 
terials are administered through a separate, 
central office or department. There should, 
however, be little or no question as to school 
libraries and school librarians being alert to the 
possibilities and the values of these materials 
in improving and increasing reading. 

School librarians have long worked, and 
over-worked, to have time to select, catalog 
and process books, to make picture files and 
guidance files, to arrange displays, to do effec- 
tive schoo] library publicity without diminish- 
ing their direct work with pupils, their refer- 
ence teaching and service, their contacts with 
other teachers and with parents. The principal 
aids to freeing librarians from technical work 
have so far been mechanical, such as printed 
catalog cards, the new materials for exhibits 
and for lettering, the plastic covers for books 
and periodicals. In some places, still too few, 
but a growing number, regular clerical as- 
sistance in addition to that of students is being 
provided. And in a number of places teachers 
go to the library with their classes to cooperate 
in library teaching and in recommending read- 
ing materials. Some teachers are assigned to 
the library to relieve librarians by working with 





them during very busy periods or by substitut- 
ing in the reading room, when the librarian 
needs freedom to visit a classroom, to work 
with the core program, or to do some pressing 
technical work. 


Library Cooperation 

School libraries receive help from public li- 
braries through sharing their resources, through 
conferences on book selection, through the use 
of a regional catalog and through the planning 
of community activities related to books and 
libraries. College and university libraries in 
many communities and regions help school li- 
braries not only by lending, or arranging for 
the use of scholarly materials, but even more 
by cooperation in professional undertakings, by 
reinforcing publicity programs, and by working 
with them in local and regional professional 
organizations. Through inter-library loan from 
State Libraries school libraries constantly sup- 
plement their own resources, and bring the 
scholarship of the world, the most advanced 
information, the most reliable data to both 
pupils and teachers for their special studies 
and their particular interests. On the other 
hand school libraries expect to help public li- 
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braries and the libraries of colleges and uni- 
versities by teaching pupils to use libraries 
and library tools so that good habits of using 
libraries will be established, and so that every 
American will be skilled in using library and 
reference tools. 


School Library Trends 
These are some of the developments and 
trends in school libraries which seem to promise 
worthwhile results: : 


Renewed attention to library teaching with 
emphasis on problems and activities integrated 
with school courses and pupils interests, the 
free scheduling of classes or groups for super- 
vised reference and reading, and the use of 
library materials in core curriculum classes 
promise increased skill and more nearly satis- 
factory library learnings for all pupils. 

The continuous effort to evaluate school li- 

braries and school library outcomes in relation 
to the objectives of the school and the total 
school program as well as the widespread atten- 
tion to the criteria or standards for developing 
and measuring school libraries are types of pro- 
fessional activities which should bring important 
results, 
-© School library publications—bibliographies, in- 
dexes, reading lists, handbooks and periodicals— 
reflect the wide interest: in the field, represent 
an important type of professional accomplish- 
ment, and provide a substantial body of printed 
material for those preparing for school librarian- 
ship as a profession and for those engaged in 
this and in related fields. 

School librarians have made recognized prog- 
ress in their local, regional, state, and national 
library organizations. Through committee work, 
program sessions, and publications in library 
associations and in cooperation with other pro- 
fessional organizations they are succeeding, in 
sharing interest, information and experience, in 
encouraging advanced study and research, in 
interpreting school libraries, and in developing 
public relations programs which will eventually 
make for better: understanding, support, and 
cooperation. 


Some of the specific schoo] library problems 
or needs which stand out are: (1) the need for 
adequate funds for books and other school li- 
brary materials in every state; (2) the need for 
a great number of professionally qualified 
school librarians for schools of all types, in all 
parts of the United States; (3) the tremendous 
need for elementary school libraries and librari- 
ans in every part of the United States; (4) ade- 
quate school library quarters in new and re- 
modeled school buildings; (5) additional study, 
research and the applications of research find- 
ings to school library problems, including prob- 
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lems relating to professional education for 
school librarianship; (6) increased attention to 
schoo] library administration, supervision and 
teaching in education courses and professional 
publications for superintendents, principals and 
teachers. 

Since boards of education are generally re- 
sponsible for school libraries, and since school 
libraries are integral parts of schools, the three 
large problems facing public education are 
serious problems for school libraries. They are 
the inadequate supply of well qualified teach- 


1 United States Office of Education. Statistics of public- 
school libraries: 1947-48. Gov’t. Ptg. Office, 1951, Biennial sur- 
vey of education in the United States, 1946-48, Chap. 8. 
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January, 1953 issue of Library Trends, Quarterly, U. of Ilinois 
Library School, Urbana. 

3 Lohrer, Alice, ed., January, 1953 Library Trends, Le Fevre- 
Administrative Control, p. 286-97. 

4N.Y, State Ed. Dept. Division of Finance. 
Services, Expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance 
1951-52. The Department. 1953. 

5N. Y. State Ed. Dept., Expenditures per pupil in average 
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ers, school buildings inadequate and over- 
crowded because of the greatly increased 
school enrolment and the serious lag in the 
building program, and the difficulty of financ- 
ing schools, and school libraries, in the light 
of increased school costs, present economic 
values, other necessary public expenditures, 
and the tax structure. Substantial attention 
to basic school needs will assure the continued 
growth of school libraries and consistent prog- 
ress in school‘ library teaching, guidance and 
service. 


daily attendance 1952-53. The Department. 1954. 
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daily attendance 1952-53. Nickel Standards and Certification, p. 
349-51. 

7 United States Office of Education, Statistics of ‘Public Sec- 
ondary Day Schools, 1951-52; comp. by Mabel C. Rice and Walter 
H. Gaumnitz. 1954, Chapter 5, Biennial Survey of Education in 
the United States, 1950-52; also 1945-46. 

8 American Association of School Librarians, 
of school and children’s libraries. ALA 1954. 

? American Library Association Handbook, 1954, 
book, 1950, 
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THE SEARCH in business and government to- 
day is for administrative units of the right size. 
Our largest corporations have grown so big 
that they have been forced to decentralize and 
regionalize their operations, 

Our government structure is already pro- 
vided with units ranging from the United Na- 
tions to towns almost infinitesimal in area and 
population. There is a tendency to allocate 
functions to the units that can perform them 
best. Criteria of “best” include efficient volume 
or size of operation, distance, complexity, and 
many others. 

Fire protection, where immediate availa- 
bility of apparatus is the most important factor, 
is necessarily a local operation. The con- 
venience’ of the school bus, the efficiency of 
larger classes, and the advantages of broader 
curricula, have brought about many consolida- 
tions of small school districts into larger. 
Highways, by the very fact that they are a 
means of travel, are best developed on a state- 
wide or national level. 
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Our government suffers seriously today from 
the fact that our jurisdiction boundaries are 
obsolete. Many were laid out in haphazard 
fashion, some at the instance of land specula- 
tors. Others were based on the distance a man 
could travel in a day on horseback, 

The business world has greater flexibility. 
No longer must each town depend upon power 
from the local waterfall, gas from a local coke 
plant or electricity from the local dynamo. 
Networks of pipe-lines and high-tension wires 
take fuel and power where available to where 
needed, to local reservoirs or transformers. 

The essential problem of libraries today can 
be viewed as one of storage availability and 
distribution of knowledge in small and sepa- 
rate packages called books. Professional li- 
brarians, library trustees and library users 
are joined in the effort to improve access to 
knowledge through books. 

By the term “books” librarians imply also 
pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, broadsides, 
manuscripts and maps. There have been 
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many technological improvements and changes 
so that we may also include such compact 
forms as microfilm and microcards, as well as 
audio-visual materials. A good motion picture 
should be thought of as a kind of book or pam- 
phlet, superbly illustrated, which can be so 
magnified that a large number of readers may 
look at it simultaneously. And what historian 
of the future can ever write a good history of 
World War II without hearing a sound record- 
ing of Churchill’s “Blood, sweat and tears”? 
These are all handy ways of packaging knowl- 
edge for wide distribution. 

It is impossible for every community to buy 
and keep on hand all books that may be wanted 
locally. The local library should try to have only 
the most frequently used books, and the stand- 
ard dictionaries and encyclopedias. Less fre- 
quently used books need not be widely dupli- 
cated. They can be located in a few large 
collections, but they should be widely availa- 
ble, wherever and whenever needed. 

One of the great goals of modern library 
service is to have books which are in heavy 
demand widely scattered in small collections, 
while less frequently used reference and re- 
search materials, rare and expensive books, 
are kept in central reservoirs ready to be des- 
patched to any local point of need. 


A Modern Distribution Pattern 

In the development of the modern distribu- 
tion pattern for libraries, the state may prove 
to be the area that most nearly fits. It offers 
a combination of the following features: (1) an 
already existing and well-defined boundary or 
unit, an area of workable size, both in (2) 
miles of extent, and (3) in total population; it 
will have (4) an operating structure or adminis- 
trative peg to hang upon, or, at least, it will be 
(5) the best means of developing workable 
subdivisions within the state where the state 
itself may be too large. Certainly the state is 
the next greater general area beyond the multi- 
plicity of village, town, city, borough, county 
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and other units within which the library has 
been traditionally organized. 

Conversely, the federal level appears far too 
high or too large to be a practical basis for re- 
organization of library service in the foreseeable 
future. Certainly the federal government has 
done very little in the broad educational field 
that includes libraries. 

This is the challenge facing the state library 
agency today. The agency is at the strategic 
point in the governmental structure both to 
render service and to promote and encourage 
better service through reorganization and in- 
tegration of local effort. Many state library 
agencies are aware of the challenge, and 
anxious to meet it, but few are anywhere near 
being adequately prepared in manpower or 
facilities or prestige. 


What Is A State Agency? 


The state library agency should be the focal 
point of the total library resources of the state. 
It should include the library or libraries that 
serve the state officials and staff. This library 
should serve the general public as an informa- 
tion and research center on all affairs and ac- 
tivities of the state. When logically developed, 
and well supported overea long period of 
time, such a library will naturally become a 
major research center, as in California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, . 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. With a liberal lending 
program, it can do much to supplement local 
resources with a pool of rarer, more expensive 
and less frequently used books, 

Rendering service is important in itself in im- 
proving the operation of state government. It 
is a better state government where major de- 
cisions are based on research into facts, where 
state employees are well-informed and pos- 
sessed of broader vision as to their duties. 
Service to localities is a builder of goodwill 
toward the state agency in performance of its 
supervisory duties. 

Specifically, one or more of the following 
service units may comprise a state library: 


Archives; Blind (books in raised type and phono- 
graph disks); Documents (official publications— 
collection and exchange with other states); 
Genealogy; General reference; History (especially 
state and local); Law; Legislative reference: 
Manuscripts; Medicine; Motion picture film: 
Sound recordings; Technology; ‘Traveling li- 
braries. 


While these units may constitute separate 
boxes on an organization chart, much duplica- 
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tion of books and other material may be 
avoided and greater efficiency achieved if they 
are all under one roof and one central ad- 
ministration. The Legislative Reference serv- 
ice, for example, must make frequent refer- 
ence to law, and must often turn to past records 
or archives. No research in State history can 
be done without reference to both printed and 
manuscript materials. The printed books may 
be “documents” issued by government, or the 
product of commercial or private presses. The 
manuscript may be official or unofficial in ori- 
gin and provenance. Knowledge can not be 
effectively classified and used by the physical 
wrapper it bears, The great service of the 
central state library is real integration of re- 
sources, with a minimum of duplication. 

As a logical extension or development of 
these functions, some state libraries, notably 
New York, are becoming a “libraries’ library” 
to the point of serving as storage depots for 
certain little used materials, and preparing a 
telephone-directory style catalog of such hold- 
ings for wide distribution. 


Field and Extension Service 


The other branch of the state library agency 
is the library extension service. This should 
be a unit concentrating on consultation and 
supervision in the field, with a minimum of 
responsibility for day to day maintenance of 
book service. 

The extension function in its broadest sense 
is the extramural function as contrasted with 
the intramural maintenance of a library within 
the walls. The duties of an extension division 
are primarily of a supervisory, advisory or 
stimulative nature. There is little or no direct 
service to the reading public but an intensive 
effort to get local libraries (their trustees and 
librarians) to provide proper ae ade- 
quate buildings and book stock for local service. 
The extension consultant should be a compe- 
tent advisor on matters of book selection, li- 
brary procedures and equipment, personnel, 
budgets and building planning. The con- 
sultant’s time will be divided between per- 
sonal visits to individual libraries and conduct- 
ing regional group meetings, “workshops” and 
“in-service” training programs. 

Depending upon the laws and regulations in 
the particular state, the consultant may be 
equipped with sanctions requiring compliance 
with definite standards or pee from which 
grants-in-aid may be made to stimulate local 
effort. 

Usually the standards are based on the size 
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and nature of the area served. They may fix 
minimum size or quality of book collection, 
hours of opening, and qualifications for trained 
professional staff. Failure to comply may bring 
withholding of grants from the state, with- 
drawal of registration, or forced closing. While 
these measures may seem harsh to some li- 
brarians, they find their close analogy in public 
school and health administration. Their pur- 
pose is to see that the taxpayer gets his money’s 
worth from both state and local expenditure, 
and that library service is not adulterated. 

Grants-in-aid are usually on a matching or 
other formula basis, with respect to local need, 
local effort and local ability. In amount they 
will vary from a few cents or less per capita 
to a half-dollar or more. Thus the state may 
contribute from a fraction of a percent to as 
much as a quarter or third of the over-all cost of 
good library service. 

Sometimes the aid is given in kind. The 
state agency is in a strategic position to secure 
books at large quantity prices and to process 
and distribute them on an assembly line basis. 
Books thus supplied form a pool upon which 
local libraries draw for their stocks. Such aid 
may be taken directly to the reader by book- 
mobile. Usually this is on a “demonstration” 
basis with the local community expected to 
take up the work after a few years of acquaint- 
ance with its value and desirability. 

Depending on its relationship to the state 
department of education, the agency may be 
responsible for supervision of local elementary 
and secondary school libraries. It may even 
have a part in the library accreditation of de- 
gree-granting institutions. 

It is implied that the extension agency is a 
board of strategy, concerned with the logistics 
of supply of knowledge through books and li- 
braries. It must use local resources to their 
fullest extent, and coordinate and integrate 
them as much as possible. Yet to obtain an 
approach to equality of opportunity for all, it 
must be ready to fill gaps in local service. 

Above all the extension agency should serve 
as the liaison link between the local library 
interests of the state and the state administra- 
tion in routine affairs. In the development of 
new or expanded programs of library service, 
a well staffed agency can make indispensable 
contributions. But in “putting over” legisla- 
tion, especially legislation involving substantial 
appropriations, real widespread “grass roots” 
effort is indispensable. 

The size and quality of staff required to man 
the state agency is subject to many variations. 
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Fairly tangible criteria for state libraries are 
available and generally followed. The volume 
of book circulation is easy to measure, and it 
is evident that a law librarian should know 
something of both law and librarianship. At 
least one State Library has over a hundred 
persons on its central staff. 

Yet it can be stated categorically that most 
of our extension agencies are too weak for the 
tasks assigned to them, and far below strength 
to exert much initiative or follow any visions 
of real improvement. 

To provide new impetus, a program of fed- 
eral aid for the State Library extension agencies 
has been advanced. The financial support 
would give the agencies a chance to show what 
they can do with better support. But by not 
prescribing a set formula for future develop- 
ment, the agencies would be left free to meet 
the particular needs of their own states. 

Great advances have been achieved in many 
states in the past through the herculean efforts 
of devoted “personalities.” All too frequently 
when the one man or one women died of 
overwork, or retired, the structure soon began 
to disintegrate. Having been founded on rela- 


tionships to one exceptional personality, it was 
doomed to failure unless someone could be 
found to carry on in like manner. Such de- 
voted souls are hard enough to find, while 
modern civil service and personnel procedures 
make it nearly impossible to appoint and sup- 
port one if ever found. 

Despite the considerable history of exten- 
sion agencies to promote library service, Oliver 
Garceau, in his study for the Public Library 
Inquiry, found little substantial achievement. 
He studied a sample of 58 local libraries in 26 
states. Of these, 36 libraries in 20 states re- 
ported no significant relations, good or bad, 
positive or negative, with the state agency. 
Only 17 of the 58 local libraries felt that they 
were receiving a recognizable degree of as- 
sistance, stimulation, or control from the state 
agency. 

The objective of our public library system 
is to put the right package of knowledge into 
the hands of each citizen as he needs it. The 
next step in strengthening the distributional 
network is to strengthen the state agency, 
especially the extension division of the state 
agency. 
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Not Just Love 


RussELL J. SCHUNK 


TAKE A LOOK at this invoice. It is a page 
and a half long and at the bottom it bears a 
total—$385.50. Now even in these days of 
fifty-cent dollars, that total represents a tidy 
sum. And what is it for? Its for books. 
Books? Money for books? Yes, it’s an ordi- 
nary bill for some of the stock in trade of a 
public library. “Well, all right,” you say, “it 
is a tidy sum, so what?” 

It outlines one of the apparently little-known 
“facts of life” about public libraries. Time and 
time again it has been demonstrated that so- 
called “hard-headed” businessmen are not 
aware of this basic library cost. At least when 
they function as members of a city council 
budget committee or of a legislative appropria- 
tion committee, their actions demonstrate their 
lack of knowledge of this simple fact. Yet 
from time to time most of them have paid out 
good hard simoleons for a dictionary or a busi- 
ness handbook. This notion that books are not 
really pieces of property—are not really articles 
of value—how did it get into men’s minds? 
Perhaps the free textbooks in schools or even 
the lavish provision of free Bibles in hotel 
rooms by the Gideons may have caused this. 

Let’s take a few figures to illustrate that 
books do cost money and that their cost in a 
single year runs into millions. The sale of 
books in a given year exceeds $315,000,000— 
and that figure does not include textbooks! 
Last year there were 12,050 new titles and new 
editions. Now, let’s suppose that a library was 
going to buy one of each of these books—a 
most peculiar basis for book selection, inci- 
dentally, for any but the largest library, but 
still one way of getting an idea of book costs. 
Average list costs per volume this year in our 
library have been running $3.25 so it would 
cost $39,162.50 to buy a copy of each of last 
year’s titles. Let’s consider that as just one 
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basic cost item in library operations. And as a 
sidelight, in 1953 four times the amount spent 
for all public library books annually was spent 
for comic books. (Publishers’ Weekly, May 1, 
1954) 

In addition, there are things like periodicals, 
pamphlets and newspapers, plus catalog cards, 
book cloth, stationery, ink, and files which use 
up more money. 

We've been talking about the cost of pur- 
chasing library materials—but that’s only half 
the story about this financial load. To render 
these books serviceable to a community addi- 
tional expenditures are needed. Cataloging 
supplies must be purchased and prepared, the 
book must be numbered so that it can take its 
place on the shelf alphabetically alongside of its 
fellows on the same subject. Frequently it 
must be shellacked or otherwise processed so 
that it will stand up in circulation. And speak- 
ing of standing up in circulation, every once in 
awhile it has to go to the hospital for a gen- 
eral check-up or overhaul. You know what 
hospital bills are! Bindery bills are no less 
burdensome to the library administrator. 

Working hands are another basic cost. Now, 
while we have many glamorous librarians in the 
profession, they and their less glamorous sisters 
(and brothers) don’t live on ambrosia. Their 
groceries come from the same supermarkets 
as those of doctors, lawyers and plumbers and 
are obtained in exchange for the same style of 
greenbacks. To put it bluntly it costs a mini- 
mum of $3300 per year to have a qualified li- 
brarian—one who not only shovels out books 
but also buys them, gets them in shape for 
use and serves as a living index to their con- 
tents. How many working librarians does a 
given community need? There are various 
ideas on this subject but, even ten years ago 
the author of Postwar Standards for Public 
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Libraries wrote “At least 40 man-hours of 
public service should be provided annually 
for each 100 persons in the total population 
served by a public library.” 

Now everybody knows that books and li- 
brarians need roofs over their heads. What 
the rent bill is or what the capital outlay for a 
separate library building is, I leave to you 
since you know your town and the asking (and 
getting) price for those things. Same way with 
furniture, heat and light—whatever it costs, it 
really does cost hard dollars, not lip-service 
or good will alone. 

And while we are on the subject of housing, 
it seems ridiculous to plan slum areas for 
_ public libraries. Any public library represents 
positive planning on the part of some group in 
a community. It should be obvious that such 
planning must include the provision of enough 
wherewithal to establish the service unit in 
something beside an Indian tepee. In my field 
work I have seen libraries in the following cozy 
surroundings: 1, in a condemned power plant; 
2. receiving double-billing with a women’s 
restroom; 3. behind a padlocked barn door in 
an abandoned village hall; 4. in the basement 
of a discontinued school; 5. in rooms next to 
the living quarters of several vicious and poorly 
house-broken dogs; 6. off the lumber room be- 
hind an Army Surplus store; 7. in two closets 
behind a sand-box-equipped nursery room; 8. 
in a loft over the village fire barn (very peace- 
ful at times). It may be all right to make book 
shelves by supporting boards on bricks or by 
begging orange crates from the store but, 
surely, there is a minimum requirement in the 
housing of a public service unit like the library. 
Certainly library slum conditions like those 
listed above indicate neither business ability 
nor common sense on the part of local holders 
of the purse strings. One might even question 
their civic pride! 

Some hard-headed businessmen will come 
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directly from wearing out their pencils adding 
up the overhead on their own businesses, to a 
budget hearing at which they forget all about 
the fact that libraries also have overhead. Too 
often these businessmen approach public budg- 
eting along the line of Josh Billings who said, 
“The wheel that squeaks the loudest is the 
one that gets the grease.” Trouble is, the 
wheel squeakers can drown out the thuds of 
the other wheels that have gone flat from lack 
of attention. 

And if the wheel squeaking technique isn’t 
used, the cider press approach is employed. 
Pressure groups attempt to squceze all of the 
juice out of the appropriation allocation group 
by concentrated pressure. It takes real in- 
testinal fortitude to resist this approach but 
without this fortitude no careful consideration 
of costs can take place. Thoughtful considera- 
tion of this matter should cause the allo- 
cation of sensible realistic budgets to public 
libraries as well as to other services. Then we 
would not have the ridiculous spectacles that 
we now have of annual Library Days at which 
white elephants, cookies, cakes and cute aprons 
are peddled to supplement an anemic budget. 

It doesn’t fool anyone. when Mr. Wisen- 
heimer beats his chest and loudly proclaims 
that he loves the Home, Mother, The Flag and 
Good Libraries. Talk is cheap. Love may 
make the world go round, but, as Wolcot said 
“Money makes the mare to trot.” Wed do well 
to be careful not casual when we appraise 
public library needs. 

Yes, it does cost money to run a public 
library. It costs money to do anything of 
value. The farmer who, because he had a li- 
brary nearby, learned the formula for mixing 
whitewash, the grocer who sold more canned 
goods through studying a display manual, the 
custodial worker who, through evenings at the 
library, passed his examination for stationary 
engineer—all of those value the help a well- 
supported library has given them. Anyone 
who has worked directly with the library’s pub- 
lic knows of the many tokens of appreciation 
that evidence the true feeling of people toward 
a well-financed and well-run library. In addi- 
tion to the normal offers of candy, cigars, ciga- 
rettes and flowers which librarians receive there 
are such unusual tokens as bottles of horse- 
radish, candid camera shots, homemake cookies 
and sauerkraut. One kindly patron even 
whispered to a librarian “I'll buy you a beer 
any time you can get off.” Or should this be 
called “lip service”? 
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How Many and How Much— 


Discussion ABOUT library problems inevitably leads to the questions of “how many” and “how 
much.” The following statistical tables and graphic presentations offer some pertinent infor- 
mation which may be helpful in this connection. 

The statistical fact sheet contains some basic data on public, college, and school libraries, 
unfortunately omitting some essential items because the needed figures do not exist. The two 
maps and the two bar graphs represent strikingly several aspects of the current public library 
situation. 

One of the maps, with its accompanying statistics, shows the extent to which public library 
coverage is lacking in each of the States. The other reveals the variation among the States in 
public library support, expressed in terms of per capita expenditures. One bar graph, featuring 
another aspect of this financial problem, depicts the additional amount per capita which each 
State would have to spend in order to attain the “minimum” of $1.50. The other presents 
rather dramatically the extreme variations in the per capita amounts spent from State funds for 
the various major functions performed by the States. 

Special thanks are due Julia Bennett, director of the ALA Washington Office and Ralph M. 
Dunbar, chief of the Service to Libraries Section of the U.S. Office of Education under whose 
direction the statistical tables and graphs were prepared. 





i Overdue Finds 


“I have tired of the look of many things, but never of books. I have kept them always in 
my bedroom so I could see them from my bed as I used to in this attic room. They still 
surround me at night, and I look at them tenderly and without thought as I fall asleep. They 
are the mind of man arrayed like dragoons and Javanese dancers. They are as symmetrical as 
ripples on a river. When there is only moonlight on them, they shine with mystic life. They 
are the only real ghosts. How dead the world would be without these dead ones! I sometimes 
say aloud the names of the authors on my shelves, as I do of loved ones who have died. They 
dreamed of being remembered. There is as deep a charm in conferring immortality as in 
achieving it.” 

SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 1954, P. 66. BEN HECHT 
Submitted by: John E. Smith, librarian, Santa Barbara Public Library, Calif. A Child of the Century 


“I read anything they’d let me read. I was interested in en out what modern communism 

was all about. You can’t fight something intelligently unless you know what it is. In the United 
States we can’t afford to be so ignorant.” 

Mayor GENERAL WILLIAM F. DEAN 

Witu1aM L. WORDEN 


VIKING PRESS, 1954, p. 122. General Dean’s Story 
Submitted by: Lucile Iten, circulation librarian, Library Division, State Dept. of Ed., St. Paul, Minn. 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member, Address quotations to “Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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ome Statistical Facts 


Public Libraries 


Total number of public library systems in continental U. S.1 
Number of central libraries, branches, and sub-branches 
Estimated number of library stations (Deposits of books) 
Number of bookmobiles in operation 


Total number of library outlets 
Total population without access to local public library service? ........ 
Total number of counties without a local public library within borders? . . 
Number of States with over-all public library coverage? 
Annual operating expenditures for local public library service? 
Number of States which spend $1.50 or more per capita for annual 
operating expenditures? 
Average annual operating expenditure per capita? 
Sources of income in percentages 
Local funds 
State funds 
Endowment and investment funds income 
Other sources 
Total number of library employees! 
RT a et ee, LETE E D Me ee 
Part-time 
Number of professional librarians included in total 
Full-time 
Part-time 
Annual operating expenditures for State library agencies? 
Amount of this earmarked for State library extension 
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Libraries in Institutions of Higher Education 


Total number of institutions of higher education in continental U. S.° . . 
Total operating expenditures* 
Library operating expenditures per student? 
Total number of library employees (excluding student assistants)? ... . 
Total number of student assistants employed? 


001600 0.6, 8 0 aes ee 6-818 bs: TI 


Libraries in Secondary Schools 


Total number of public secondary schools in continental U. S.‘ 
Total number of pupils enrolled# 
Total number of professional librarians employed‘ 
Number of States requiring expenditures for library materials ranging 

from 50¢ to $2.50 per pupil’ 


56: 6.08 6k Oe, bw 0d Boe) 8 018, ee 8 Oe 8) os lee 


1 Public Library Statistics, 1950, U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1953, No. 9. 
2 ALA Washington Newsletter, Vol. 6, No. 10, July 23, 1954, 
3 Statistics of Libraries in Institutions of Higher Education, 1951-52. 
Printing Office, 1954, 
4 Statistics of Public Secondary Day Schools, 1951-52. 
5 Study of School Library Standards, 1954. U.S. Office of Education. (in process) 


U.S. Office of Education. 
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Washington, U.S. Government 


Biennial Survey of Education, 1950-52, Chap. 5, U.S. Office of Education. 
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Operating Expenditures Per Capita for Local Public Library Service 
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per capita 
30¢ to 49¢ per capita 


50¢ to 99¢ per capita 
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$1.00 to $1.49 per capita 


$1.50 per capita and over 
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A PROBLEM FOR THE NATION 


Per Cent of Total Population Without Local Public Library Service 


(By States for 1953) 
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50% and over 


RI From 30% to 49% 
NS From 15% to 299% 


From 5% to 14% 





Under 5% 


North Dakota <2 cisccvacerseasDOl “Wisconsin .44s0kecseasawvtous 19.8 
South: Dakota i risie eserera BO. Uas etosa araea 18.9 
West VIDINA A-ocicucisss aee. ‘LOUISIANA sorsia aitaa innia 17.5 
MISSISSIDDL ws acicts ee caine caeeieOO, SOUth Carolina ic Seles aecjacsc om 16.7 
IdahOP i dus ta Manscsenneveecets Dl, “Colordde wiht oh asseowndc at 15:7 
Oklahoma. csse send seaweed srs 46:9 Wyoming csias riaren rases 15.4 
New MenO 5.5.06. 5-0-0060 eae endive ABT” - Michigan’ jcc nw demtatcnanes teste 18.2 
ENEAS aa WAG iin ere Habe OE 4 42.6 Pennsylvania. 6sadscesewens 11.8 
KGntuck yee: ige g:aseisaveselansneracecawne.e.’ ALS: OMO reinskan te aaa ah a 10.7 
12) fom (0: A AE EOT 40:4, New Vok icy asain cdeadadacs 10.5 
ROM Age g saiasanate oases ie EE 89:8: Washington scsicoukiwie swale arabe 10.0 
Nebraska: si osc cendea tearnesnice 28:2. “Maryland, sa cai roant ai pinnien 9.2 
VPA ccs tadis maiust eri ORO “NENNESEO onerar aai nne E eR 6.4 
Mana oo renti ee eana 39:6 New Jersey sinerot isissoscare BO 
T E E E T S 822 Vermont siccciddsareceaecaae BIO 
Alabama vise cacecwasewaaaes 20D North Carolina sesesediied oceve's 4.5 
MR ORASH neeaaeo sb 4 ale wink. we BOLO GOOMPID EE E EE TNE 4.4 
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MASSONE ccisiiag gedacon oceacaeao New Hampshite seas es siieee 4 0.6 
DOTECON Ss aena ckaniaseed ere Delawara aiiicaeucass aml arnane fe 0.0 
ATKANSAS 5 ciascscseacsdneases 228. Massachusetts .. os cc0cacesaes 0.0 
Indiana, sisitaniasacvancenaealia Rhode Island) s<.isscscencs cared 0.0 
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Additional Funds Needed To Meet $1.50 Minimum 


EXPRESSED IN ANNUAL OPERATING EXPENDITURES PER CAPITA - 1953 


W. Va. 
Tex. 
Ark. 


OCTOBER, 





$.00 $.20 $.40 $.60 $.80 $1.00 $1.20 $1.40 $1.50 
1. We 


$ 1.31 
1.24 
1.23 
1.22 
1.20 











For minimum service 


For reasonably good service - 


For superior service 


27¢ over minimum 


' I 
60¢ over minimum 
i 





ALA Standards for Public Library Service 


- $1.50 per capita 
2.25 per capita 
3.00 per capita 





Source: ALA Washington Newsletter, vol. 6, no. 10, July 23, 1954 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


Materials and equipment mentioned in this 
column are selected on the basis of general library 


interest. No test or endorsement of any product 
is implied. Inquiries for detailed descriptions of 
products should be addressed to the company con- 
cerned, 
GADGET OF THE MONTH 

Exniprr COMPONENTS ready for assembly in 
many combinations make it easy for libraries to 
display professional exhibits at low cost. Con- 
sisting of three 24 x 32 inch Masonite peg-board 
colorfully lacquered panels, 16 to 32 square feet of 
exhibit area can be arranged in 10 or more color 
combinations. Other components include a head- 
board for the exhibit title, hinges, cut-out letters, 
shipping case, and a “how-to-do-it” booklet. This 
exhibit kit lends itself readily to backgrounds for 
book displays, and the finished exhibit is large 
enough to provide a focal point for large display 
window. The components can also be arranged so 
compactly that table-top displays in the library or 
at group meetings can be attractively and easily 
assembled. The complete price for the kit is 
$49.50, plus shipping. Write to Design & Produc- 
tion, Inc., 1912 Duke St., Alexandria, Va. 
ee eee ESS 

Office REPRODUCTION WORK is simplified with the 
use of a new photocopying machine that works 
on the principle of 
the self - developing 
camera, and produces 
immediate, dry copies 
of any typed, printed, 
written or drawn ma- 
terial. This is a dry- 
process machine and 
requires less than 45 
seconds per copy. Any 
material up to 12 inches in width, any length, may 
be reproduced. The manufacturer claims 80% sav- 
ings over commercial photocopying costs. Write to 
Hunter Photo Copyist, Inc., 586 Spencer St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., for information about Hecco-kwik. 

Hicu FIDELITY is emphasized in the 1955 line of 
Califone portable phonographs, transcription play- 
ers and sound systems. The new line presents 
4-speed nylon-driven turntables, a built-in strobo- 
scope, adjustable pressure wrist-action pickups, 
separate treble and bass controls, and other im- 
provements for increased utility, at no increase in 
the light weight for which Califone is noted. An 
8-page catalog on the new models is available from 
the Califone Corporation, 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., 
Hollywood 88, Calif. 


5% 








GOODS & GADGETS 


Wortp croses in libraries are necessities in 
this age of air transportation. Illustrated is a table 
stand and globe pro- 
duced by Weber-Cos- 
tello Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill., that will 
take little space on a 
library table. Floor 
stands are also availa- 
ble. Denoyer-Geppert 
(see their advertise- 
ment in the September 
issue) also produces 
table models that are | ~ : 
economical in space H Oe 
and cost. The table model illustrated has a wrought 
iron stand 14” high and holds a 12-inch globe. The 
globe is precision manufactured, and is the product 
of authoritative cartographers. 


A new MICROPRINT READER, designed to simplify 
microcard reading, features a typewriter-like roller 
which grips the card and enables the user to select 
by a simple movement the portion of the card 
bearing the pages with the desired information. 
This roller accommodates all sizes of cards up to 
8 x 14 inches. Page images are seen on a green 
viewing screen made of a special material to 
eliminate the glare spot often seen in a brightly lit 
ground glass. Illumination permits comfortable 
reading in a normally lit room, magnification is 22x, 
size of the reader is 17% inches high, by 22 inches 
deep, and 14 inches wide. Price of the Kodagraph 
Microprint Reader is $300. See your Kodak 
microfilm dealer or write to Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Maintenance problems in libraries can be 
handled more efficiently with an aluminum work 
truck, including a eh a 
ladder and a high alti- 
tude extension shelf. 
The ladder has a 
safety feature which 
permits it to grip the 
floor, locking the truck 
and ladder to the floor 
as a unit. Ideal for 
all “off the floor” 
maintenance jobs, the f i 
truck has three handy Fi 3 
shelves for materials, a 
and a reach potential TEANA a 
of nearly 12 feet. The truck is narrow enough to 
be used in most stack aisles. 
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GRAFOREL 
| WRITE FOR 
NEW FOLDER ABOUT 
LARGE PLASTIC LETTERS 
and 
ALUMINUM TRACKS 





SIGNS— | STURGIS 
EASY TO MAKE 
WITH NEW 3-D CORK LETTERS 


arena letters ‘Just motte nand stiek in pace, They old | LIBRARY PRODUCTS, INC. 
. Can e rk or n n e or. 
le titlesand 


, exhibits, 
12 Type Faces to choose from! Sizes from % to 4 inches high. i H 
Buy in Ipi or 300 le = er AmaE or just the letters you want. Box 552 Sturgis, Mich. 
e for samples and catalog. 


GRACE LETTER COMPANY 


5 East 47th St., New York 17 
MUrray Hill 8-2950 


BE MODERN... use the new 
SPINE MARKER 


THE SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN, UTILIZING 
Vapoute Library. White Fast Drying Ink 





THE COMPLETE 
LIBRARY WHITE SPINE MARKER SET 


PEN AND 2 OZ. LIBRARY WHITE INK 5525 
AND 2 OZ. SOLVENT 





Jime Saving Specialtios Wunneapolis. 8, Minn. 
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Paperbounds F 


Business Aids 
Bibliotherapy 





All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 


In 1908, when ALA met for the first time in 
Minnesota (single rooms were available at $3-$4 
per day), the subjects of many of the papers given 
at the four general sessions and four section meet- 
ings bore a remarkable resemblance to those heard 
in 1954. You will want to read Russell Schunk’s 
interesting summary of the Lake Minnetonka Con- 
ference, “The First National Library Conference 
in Minnesota” in Minnesota Libraries for June and 
Sarah Wallace’s delightful letters to Lettie in “We 
Must Make Our Reservations at Once” in Wilson 
Library Bulletin for June. 

A little 3” x 5” booklet, The Order Card; What 
It Can Do For You, issued by the Division of 
Instructional Materials and Library Service, State 
Dept. of Education in Atlanta is a useful procedure 
manual on ordering books. 

The Papers presented at the 18th annual confer- 
ence of GLS in Chicago on International Aspects 
of Librarianship are now available from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press ($4). 

Should libraries devote more of their time to 
the services which cannot be provided by book 
store, newsstands, radio and television stations, 
such as reference, reading guidance and research? 
Read what Chase Dane thinks in “Should Libraries 
Give Up Circulation” in the April-June South 
Dakota Library Bulletin. 

Do you have a program for the senior citizens 
of your community? If you do or don’t, you will 
be interested in the April-May issue of the Cleve- 
land Public Library’s Open Shelf which tells about 
the Live Long and Like It Library Club. 

News of bookmobiles get around as much as 
news of libraries. The Kentucky Bookmobile 
Project was described in the February issue of 
Automobile Facts (“Kentuckians Buy Crankshafts 
to Buttress State’s Culture”) and by Mary Bingham 
in State Government for June (“Bookmobiles are 
Coming—in Kentucky!”). 

The Junior members of the Ohio Library Asso- 
ciation have recently compiled a cumulative table 
of contents for the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly. ($2.50 per copy from the 
‘ie Charlotte Leonard, Dayton Public Li- 

rary). 

A good list of “Business Aids for the Reference 
Collection” by Mary E. Hunt and Mary P. Mc- 
Lean is printed in the June issue of the Newark 
Public Library’s Business Literature. 
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FOR YOUR 










INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 





Reference Materials in Your Library, the first 
in a projected series of six full color filmstrips, 
produced by the Chicago Teachers College, is 
available for $6.00 from the Society of Visual 
Education, 1345 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 14. 

Bibliotherapy is of interest to many librarians. 
Margaret C. Hannigan has written of her experi- 
ences in planning “Hospital-Wide Group Biblio- 
therapy Program” at the V.A. Hospital in North- 
port, N.Y. for The Bookmark (from the N.Y. State 
Library, Albany) for June. 

Audio-Visual librarians will not want to miss the 
Audio-Visual Guide, since it gives a “Cumulative 
Directory of New A-V Equipment” and “News 
of Latest A-V Materials and Equipment” by Robert 
Schreiber and a “Cumulative Bibliography of 
Recommended Educational Recordings” by Ben 
Deutschman. 

Incidentally, have you seen the first issue of the 
PLD Reporter on the use of paper bound books in 
public libraries? Single copies $1.75, standing 
orders $1.50 each (special price for quantity lots) 
from ALA Publishing Department. 

“Current Trends in Personnel Administration” is 
the subject of the July issue of Library Trends. 
With Bernard Van Horne as issue editor and a corps 
of authorities as authors, many subjects in the field 
of library personnel are included. 

Good practical advice on how to mount, file, and 
display pictures is contained in So You Want To 
Start A Picture File by Bruce Miller. Available 
from the author Box 369, Riverside, Cal. for 50 
cents. 

The new San Diego Public Library building is 
of interest to all librarians, because it is the newest 
in the field. Reprints of the articles on the planning 
of the building which appeared in the June issue 
of the California Librarian are available from the 
library. 

School librarians will be interested in John 
Burke’s article on “What School Board Members 
Should Know about the School Library” in The 
American School Board Journal for September. He 
covers such subjects as the size, cost, and purpose of 
school libraries, the number of books and magazines 
needed, and the school library of the future. 

Kurt Enoch’s speech, “The Paper-Bound Book: 
Twentieth-Century Publishing Phenomenon,” given 
at a spring meeting of the Chicago Library Club, 
is printed in the Library Quarterly for July. Mr. 
Enoch has added a useful list of famous authors 
and important books reprinted in inexpensive 
paper-bound book form. 
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THE MOST MODERN 3-D LETTERS NOW 
ASSEMBLED IN A COMPLETE SIGN-MAKING KIT! 


You'll create eye-catching messages for your bulletin boards, reading tables, bookshelves, 
and exhibits with a 624 or 815 letter HERNARD Library Assortment. This large, versatile 
selection of newly-designed interchangeable alphabets fills the display letter needs of the 
modern, growing library! 







LIBRARY CABINET ASSORTMENTS 
ALL PIN-BACK 
for easy attachment to bulletin boards 





ASSORTMENT No. 204—624 letters 
242—%4" Futura; 191—114” Goth, Cond. 
191—I/," Futura; 2 Backgrounds; 

Cabinet $49.20 


ASSORTMENT No. 205—815 letters 
242—3;," Futura; 191—1!⁄4” Goth. Cond. 
382—114” Lydian; 2 Backgrounds; 

Cabinet $55.80 

ASSORTMENT No. 206—815 letters 
242—%4" Futura; 191—1'%4" Goth. Cond. 
382—I'" Script; 2 Backgrounds; 

Cabinet $66.10 


FREE! Your Choice of Nameplate 
or Display Sign with Your Order 


for Hernard 3-D Library Cabinet 
Assortment! (Copy limited to 
16 letters.) 





Hernard Manufacturing Co., Inc., 923-L Old Nepperhan Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 





Join the thousands of music lovers 
who order Classical and Opera 


RECORDS by MAIL 


30% OFF ON ALL ITEMS LISTING FOR $3.50 OR MORE 
20% OFF ON ALL ITEMS LISTING FOR LESS THAN $3.50 


Bring more great music into your home. Simply clip this advertisement, mail today. 
You'll receive free 100-page Catalog, monthly bulletins and “Specials.” Records are 
ordered for you direct from maker. Every record is fully guaranteed. All 12” L.P.’s 
are extra-wrapped by Chesterfield in protective-cellophane coating to insure per- 
fection, avoid abrasions. 


Write for FREE CATALOG and monthly bulletins 


listing discounts of even more than 30% 














Name = as aris aS == : See 

Address rr- pee es 

City Zone — Stdteve =) Sees 
Stew ERFIELD MUSIC SHOPS, Intex 
DEPT. A.L.A. 12 WARREN ST. NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin e 









IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


American Heritage Project Grants 


Two new major grants of $5,000 each have been 
made by the American Library Association’s 
American Heritage Project in its nationwide pro- 
gram of adult discussion in public libraries. Re- 
cipients are the Ohio State Library and a li- 
brarians’ committee for the West Texas Region in 
the Panhandle area surrounding Amarillo and 
Lubbock. 

The grants have been made for the development 
of public library programs of book and film dis- 
cussion on the democratic principles and values 
comprising the American heritage. Grants are 
made for an initial year of work with assistance 
in discussion leadership training and programming 
from the national staff of the ALA American 
Heritage Project at ALA Headquarters in Chicago. 

This is the fourth year of the Project. The 
areas which received the six original major grants 
in 1951-52, now are independent financially but 
will continue their, American Heritage programs 
in affiliation with the national Project. These 
first experimental areas are: Los Angeles (Calif.) 
County Public Library, Denver (Colo.) Public Li- 
brary, Athens (Ga.) Regional Library, The New 
York Public Library, Vermont Free Library Com- 
mission, and La Crosse (Wis.) Public Library, 
Additionally, eleven statewide or regional areas 
have developed American Heritage discussion pro- 
grams in the last two years. 

Growth of the Project has been rapid in the 
three years of its development, with 764 groups 
organized for annual series of discussions. From 
the 1,862 participants in 1951-52, the, program 
grew to 6,917 participants in 1953-54. Discussion 
leadership training has been one of the notable 
contributions of the Project, with 824 community 
discussion leaders trained. 


Any public library may participate in the Ameri- 
can Heritage discussion program. Application for 
assistance in programming and the purchase of 
discussion materials may be made to the Director, 
ALA American Heritage Project, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Decision has also been made by the Young Adult 
Advisory Committee on the location of the Young 
Adult American Heritage programs for 1954-55. 
The committee, after discussion with the Adult 
Education Board, decided that it would better to 
concentrate the program in three areas. This will 
provide for better counselling and supervision, for 
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more adequate funds, and for a more controlled 
demonstration. The areas chosen, from among 
several which applied, were northern Ohio, the 
state of Georgia, and a region with the adminis- 
tration centering in the Boston Public Library and 
involving libraries in the neighboring towns of 
Arlington, Brookline, Medford and Quincy. In 
order to provide more adequate counselling to 
these areas Jane Ellstrom, Young Adult Specialist 
on the American Heritage staff, will be assisted by 
two consultants, Eleanor Riols of The New York 
Public Library, and Eleanor Kidder of the Seattle 
Public Library. 


Miss Ruth Warncke, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
librarian of Kent County Library and a well known 
adult education leader has been named Director 
of the Project starting January 1, 1955. From 
September 1, 1954, until the end of the year, 
Miss Nell J. Scott, co-ordinator of adult education 
services at Denver Public Library, will serve as 
Director of the Project. 


Other new staff members will be Mrs. Alice F. 
Dalbey, Director of the American Heritage Project 
of Denver Public Library, 1953-54, will be Assist- 
ant in Charge of Program Planning; Miss Jane 
Anne Ellstrom, Young People’s Librarian, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, Public Library will be the new Young 
People’s Specialist; and Robert E. Lee, who has 
been in charge of adult services at the Greensboro, 
N.C., Public Library, and an American Heritage 
Project discussion leader and supervisor, will be a 
Field Worker. Ross E. Dooley and Leonard 
Freedman will continue on the Project staff as Field 
Workers. 


There was no termination date on the ALA Adult 
Education Grant. The Fund for Adult Education 
did not provide further funds for 1954-55, so no 
additional sub-grants to libraries will be available 
during that period. Sub-grants were made last 
year to twenty libraries for adult education pro- 
grams which they had originated. Ten of these 
libraries have completed their projects and reports 
of some of these are now available through this 
office. Five more libraries will have completed 
their projects by the first of January, the last five 
will be completed in the late spring of 1955. A 
complete report on the total project will be made at 
that time. Violet Myer, Director of the Adult Edu- 
cation Project, will remain on the staff to complete 
the work of this project and to assist in the Office 
for Adult Education. 
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Staff Appointment 


Henry Koval the new production manager of 
the Publishing Department of the Amean 


Library Association is a native of Chicago. He 
graduated from 
Houghton Col- 
lege in 1951 


where he majored 
in English litera- 
ture. Mr. Kovaľs 
printing interests 
go back to his 
early teens when 
his older brother 
purchased a small 
hand-fed, foot- 
powered printing 
press and instal- 
led it in the base- 
ment of their home. He has gained practical 
experience in several branches of the printing 
trade having worked as linotype operator, com- 
positor, pressman and designer and others. He 
served for two years as estimator and produc- 
tion operator for the I. S. Berlin Press in 
Chicago before joining ALA. He is married 
and has one daughter, Karin Allegra, aged 
two and a half. 


LANGE, MAXWELL & SPRINGER, Inc. 


... offers dependable service in supplying 
books and periodicals, new and sec- 
ondhand, in Science, Medicine and 
Technology, at current rates of ex- 
change. 


SEND US YOUR WANT LISTS AND 
DUPLICATE LISTS. 


LANGE, MAXWELL & SPRINGER, Inc. 


Albert Daub, President 
122 East 55th Street, 





Henry Koval 





N.Y. 22, N.Y. 





ALL ABOUT 
CO-OPS 


This biennial handbook contains 
complete, authoritative facts 
and figures on regional, pro- 
vincial and national U.S. and 
Canadian consumer, supply and 
service cooperative Features 
major developments 1952-54. 
Valuable for teachers, lit 
and students. 124 pp., 
trated. 


1954 COOP. 


©) 





S 
illus- 








$1.25 a copy 


Order From: The Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 
343 S. Dearborn, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Pe, í brary C aiey 


KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10"x7"x 
4” to 16%⁄2"x11⁄2"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete descriptive folder. 


pex PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


at last, a non-specialists guide to 
Quantity — for All Occasions 


‘Top. WHAT'S 
COOKING? 


by JANE KIRK 


Even experienced house- 


wives meet unaccustomed 
problems when called upon to cook for church, 
club or other large gatherings. Here’s needed help 
—a book of nearly 500 tested recipes and menus 
adaptable to all kinds of groups of 4 to 400 per- 
sons. Suppers, “covered dish” affairs, smorgasbords, 
luncheons, teas, outings—all are discussed in de- 
tail. Jane Kirk gives many helpful tips on food 
buying and preparation, table arrangements and 
serving methods. Amateur and expert chefs alike 
will find this encyclopedic book simplifies count- 


“catering” $3.95 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


less chores. 
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Open Sesame ! 


The Catalog is the Open Sesame to the Library 


for all its users. 


The Division of Cataloging and Classification of the 


American Library Association 


SERVES you- 


OFFERS you- 


INVITES you- 


If you are concerned with acquisition, prepara- 
tion, classification, cataloging or preservation of 


library materials for their effective use. 


opportunity for contact with others in its special 
field, help with common problems, a professional 
quarterly journal, services of a division office 
with an Executive Secretary on the ALA Head- 
quarters staff, a clearing house for cataloging per- 


sonnel, 


when you join or renew as an ALA member to 
select DCC for your division membership at no 
additional fee, or 

if you are a member of another ALA division, to 
choose DCC also by adding 20% annually to your 
ALA dues (up to $2). 


For membership or Division information, write to: 


MRS. ORCENA D. MAHONEY 
DCC Executive Secretary, American Library Association 


50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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New Reference Work BASIC WESTERN CLASSICS 
Deluxe Limited Editions 
FACSIMILE REPRINTS BY LONG'S 
Write for List 


THE 
PRESIDENTS WORDS | “= pene 


SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Volume 1 
June 1952 thru May 1954 
an index by 
RALPH J. SHOEMAKER 


This is an index to President Eisen- 
hower’s speeches, messages to congress, 
press conferences, etc. It contains more 
than 3000 references showing the date 





and place be spiects and persons spoken F.C ‘LONG, sobndic & Manager 
about, including numerous phrases, quo- PA 
tations, expressions and words used. NEW BIOGRAPHY CATALOG 
Over 60 Pages—3500 Titles—Now Ready 
Invaluable for Mailed Free on Request 
libraries research Also 50 other Free Catalogs issued. Many 


“out of print” titles. An opportunity and sav- 


Available late-October—price $3.00 ings for your Library. 





Ralph J. Shoemaker Æ) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 
4024 Gloucester Road, f 
Louisville 7, Ky. Wg 4 COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 





Index of American Public Library Circulation 


This Index is compiled by the University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is based on 


monthly circulation reports from 41 public libraries which are known to constitute a representa- 
tive sample of all United States public libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) population. In 
each case the index value is the median of the 41 libraries’ percentages found when their current 
circulation figure is divided by their own circulation figure for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter 
of 1939). For further information see p. 334-35 of the November 1949 ALA Bulletin. 


Table 1. Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries 
1953 to Date (Corresponding Quarter of 1939 = 100). 





1953 1954 





Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct. 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 





Index value 90 95 95 97 99 104 


% Juvenile 49 50 50 51 49 52 
% Adult Fiction 26 27 27 25 25 25 


% Adult Non-Fiction 25 23 23 25 26 23 
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Have You Endorsed the 
Freedom to Read Statement? 

The Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
would like to compile a list of libraries, state 
library associations and other groups which 
have endorsed the Freedom to Read Statement. 
If your library or your state association has 
given their endorsement to this document will 
you please inform Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, 
Associate Executive Secretary, American Li- 
brary Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 


Selection of Newbery- 
Caldecott Award Winners 

The Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee 
of the Children’s Library Association requests 
your help. The twenty-two members of the 
committee are busy reading and evaluating the 
current year’s publications, so that they may 
make the proper selection for the Newbery and 
Caldecott medals. In order to help them in 
their selection it is requested that any librarian 
who has read a considerable number of the 
1954 juvenile publications send her nomina- 
tions for the awards on a postal card to Jane 
Darrah, Public Library, Youngstown 3, Ohio by 
December 10, 1954., 


Library Services to Labor Groups 


The Joint Committee on Library Services to 
Labor Groups, composed of representatives of 
the ALA, the AFL and the CIO, is interested in 
expanding its contacts with public libraries of- 
fering or planning to offer special services to 
labor unions. 

At the last Midwinter meeting the commit- 
tee voted to send its newsletter, Library Service 
to Labor, to any interested public library on re- 
quest. The newsletter will henceforth be issued 
four instead of five times a year. Libraries in- 
terested in being added to the mailing list 
should write the editor, Ralph E. McCoy, Insti- 
tute of Labor and Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 704 South Sixth Street, Cham- 
paign. A limited supply of back issues of the 
newsletter is also available. 


Price correction 


The American Library Association announces 
new, lower prices on Patterns in Reading; An 
Annotated Book List for Young People, origi- 
nally advertised in the July-August issue of the 
ALA Bulletin. They are as follows: Single 
copies, $2 each; 10-49 copies, $1.75 each; 
50-99 copies, $1.50 each; 100 copies or more, 
$1.25 each. 
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FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and cloth 
books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle—enough 
for 50 to 100 volumes—$3,.95. Will strengthen and 
preserve old powdery leather—ideal for binding 
magazines. In use by Rare Book Departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 32 Hawley 
St., Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


LIBRARIAN: Single woman, to manage and 
maintain a small, special research library in fuel 
technology and industry. Opportunity for inter- 
esting reference and abstracting work. Downtown 
Boston; 364 hour week. Salary commensurate 
with training and experience. Send profile and 
full particulars to R. D. Hutchins, Eastern Gas & 
Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 

SENIOR Librarians. Two positions open. 
Adult circulation and children’s. L.S. degree re- 
quired, Civil service. Salary $3850. West 
Orange Public Library, West Orange, N.J. 

GENERAL assistant and cataloger. College and 
library school degrees. Month’s vacation, 35 hour 
week. Salary $3500, depending upon qualifications. 
Write: Librarian, American International College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

ORDER librarian: College library, Vermont. 11 
months, $3200. Library school graduate. B 674 

DEPARTMENT head—Readers? Services for 
progressive library in pleasant suburban city near 
New York. Starting salary $4300. Graduation from 
accredited college and library school and two years’ 
appropriate experience in public library required. 
Openings also for junior ae Same educa- 
tion but experience not required. Starting salary 
$3600. B 675 

CATALOGER-university library one hour from 
New York; college and library school degrees re- 
quired; new building under construction; four weeks 
vacation; attractive insurance and retirement plans; 
$3700. B 676 

CHILDREN’S librarian—medium-sized library, 
beautiful Children’s Room, city of 43,000. Salary 
$3000-$3800 in annual increments $200, Excellent 
working conditions, congenial staff, 38-hr. week, 
1 mo. vacation. BA and BLS. Apply to: Miss 
Phyllis Pope, Director, Prendergast Library, James- 
town, N. Y. 

CATALOGER-—medium-sized library, city of 
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43,000. Salary $3000-$3800 in annual increments 
$200. Excellent working conditions, congenial 
staff, 38-hr. week, 1 mo. vac. BA and BLS. Apply 
to: Miss Phyllis Pope, Director, Prendergast Li- 
brary, Jamestown, N. Y. 

NEW ENGLAND school needs a librarian who 
has experience in cataloging and reference work. 
Good starting salary to properly qualified person; 
L.S. degree desired but not required. 38 hour 
week, liberal vacations, social security and retire- 
ment plan. B 677 


Southeast 

THE Coral Gables Public Library is looking for 
an enthusiastic and youngish children’s librarian 
with a library degree and some experience. 5-day 
week, vacation, sick leave, retirement, and other 


benefits. Beautiful city. Salary depending on 
qualifications. Apply: Librarian, Coral Gables, 
Florida. 


LIBRARY school graduates wanted for Circula- 
tion and Children’s Department. Initial salary 
$3252, advancing to $3900. Thirty-six and one- 
half hour, five day week. Vacation, sick leave, 
retirement plan. No written examination. Apply 
Office of the Civil Service Commission, Room 310, 
City Hall Building, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 

WOMAN Cataloger needed, well trained and 
experienced. Inventory and re-cataloging in addi- 
tion to current cataloging. Southern college, new 
library building, inexpensive attractive living quar- 
ters, hospitalization, retirement. Salary $4200. 
B 662 

REFERENCE assistant in West Virginia’s largest 
public library. Congenial staff, excellent collection, 
attractive capital city, industrial county. Starting 
salary $3000-$4296, depending upon experience. 
Open September 27, 1954. Apply to Mark Crum, 
Librarian, Kanawha County Public Library, Lee 
and Hale Streets, Charleston, West Virginia. 


Midwest 


HEAD Circulation. Midwest community 70,000. 
Circulation staff 6 to 8 assts. Minimum 2 yrs. 
experience in an accredited library essential. 
Salary $3780 to $4460, depending on qualifications. 
5 day, 40 hr. week. 4 wks. vacation. Sick leave. 
Retirement. B 664 

LIBRARIAN. Man with some experience in 
administration who wants to gain more. Beautiful 
40,000 vol. plant in northern Ohio, staff of 8, ade- 
quate budget, cooperative Board. Salary: $4,000 
up, depending on qualifications and experience. If 
you are ready to take the top place in a good 







Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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medium sized plant, this is it. Open September 
Ist. Enclose photo and give DETAILS of school 
and past experience in the field. B 661 

REFERENCE librarian for a library-minded city 
of 63,000. L.S. degree and two years’ experience 
required, 5 day-40 hour week; month’s vacation, 
cumulative sick leave and state retirement. Salary 
range $3840-$4320, Send data and recent photo- 
graph to Lewis C. Naylor, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Muncie, Indiana. 

SCHOOL librarian—to be in charge of junior 
high school library. Enrollment 750. Book collec- 
tion 10,000. Salary open. Apply: Librarian, 
Cleveland Heights (Ohio) Public Library, 

CATALOGER for public library. Book budget 
$12,000, 5-day week, retirement, vacation, sick 
leave. Good salary and interesting community. 
Apply: Librarian, Rochester, Minnesota. 

HEAD librarian, Nov. Ist or earlier. Starting 
salary $4000-$4500, Modern library serving com- 
munity area, city pop. 8600. New building plans 
in progress. Library school degree required, ex- 
perience desirable. Write or call collect, Loyd 
Broehm, President, Board of Trustees, Kaukauna 
Free Public Library, Bachhuber Building, Kau- 
kauna, Wis. Phone 6-1610. 





SENIOR cataloger, in Technical Processes De- 
partment. Excellent opportunity for gaining varied 
experience in progressive library. Scheduling may 
require one or two days per week in a public service 
department. 

BRANCH librarian for active public library 
branch in public elementary school located in at- 
tractive residential area. Excellent opporunity to 
gain experience in busy and pogran library. 

Both positions require graduate professional de- 
gree. Beginning salary $3700 with M.A.L.S., sub- 
ject to upward adjustment for suitable experience. 
Annual increments, liberal vacation, sick leave, re- 
tirement plan. For further information and appli- 
cation form, write: City Librarian, Racine Public 
Library, Racine, Wisconsin. 





CIRCULATION-REFERENCE librarian, Mid- 
west Inter-Library Center. Library school degree 
required; experience desirable. Beginning salary 
$3600. 5 day week, month vacation, retirement 
plan. New air-conditioned building in university 
neighborhood. Apply to MILC, 5721 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Chicago 37. 

FIRST ASSISTANT—Extension. Department 
composed of five professional, seven clerical em- 
ployees, three bookmobiles, needs first assistant. 
Salary range, $3972 to $4500 depending on experi- 
ence. Apply: Public Library, Akron 8, Ohio. 

NEW Main Library building ready about January 
1, 1955, its reorganization into subject departments 
and an expanding program mean new staff needs 
for the Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County. Prefer professionally trained and enthusi- 
astic librarians willing to be assigned where needed 
most for a time, later given definite assignments 
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where abilities and interests fit. Salaries will de- 
pend upon training and experience. Chance of a 
lifetime to share in the moving and reorganization 
of a large library. Apply to: Mildred W. Sandoe, 
Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

CATALOG opening, Rochester Public Library. 
Some circulation work, good salary, fine surround- 
ings. Staff of nine. Apply: Librarian, Rochester 
Public Library, Rochester, Minnesota. 

ASSISTANT librarian for circulation, Beloit Col- 
lege Libraries, Beloit, Wisconsin. Graduate of 
accredited library school, with some experience 
(preferably college or university). 12-month con- 
tract, one month’s vacation, faculty status. Salary 
open depending upon qualifications. 


Pacific Northwest 


WANTED: Three library assistants with good 
college degrees and experience in public library 
work. L.S. degree not essential but helpful. 
State salary desired. B 668 

WANTED: A woman assistant librarian and 
reader’s advisor who will lead in group work and 
promotion. Salary $375 up, depending on train- 
ing and experience. B 669 

WANTED: A children’s librarian with imagina- 
tion and verve to promote children’s reading. Sal- 
ary $325 up, depending on training and experience. 
B 670 

MAN with good background of experience in 
acquisitions work, cataloging, budgeting and per- 
sonnel management needed as assistant or associate 
librarian in university library, northern Rocky 
Mountain area. Salary will be based on experi- 
ence, library training and demonstrated ability. 
One month vacation, excellent living conditions. 
B 656. 

WESTERN Rocky Mountain university inter- 
ested in Loan Librarian with initiative, imagina- 
tion, and ability. Responsible position. Good 
salary, climate and working conditions. 40 hour 
week, one month vacation. B 663 

BOOKMOBILE librarian: salary $275-$315 per 
month, depending upon qualifications. Driver 
furnished. 24 days vacation, sick leave, social 
security. Whitman County Public Library, Colfax, 
Washington. 


Far West 


SAN DIEGO offers promising future in growing 
library system for children’s librarians. Extensive 
branch system, new buildings, bookmobiles, pro- 
motional opportunities. Salary $311 to $360. 
Write San Diego City Civil Service, Room 453, 
Civic Center, San Diego 1, California. 

REFERENCE librarian needed immediately with 
L.S. degree. Experience desirable, but recent 
graduates accepted. Salary $295-$345. Apply 
City Librarian, Arcadia Public Library, California. 

CATALOG librarian needed immediately with 
L.S. degree and at least 2 yrs. cataloging experi- 
ence. Salary $295-$345. Apply City Librarian, 
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Arcadia Public Library, California. 

POSITIONS in work with children now open in 
rapidly growing California library. Senior li- 
brarian, two years professional experience required, 
($323-$404). Junior librarian ($289-$361). 37% 
hour work week, vacation, sick leave, retirement, 
civil service status. For details and application 
apply to Director of Library Service, Public Library, 
Stockton, California. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

LIBRARIAN (male), with B.S. in physics and 
M.S. in L.S. interested in responsible position in 
technical library. Extensive experience in very 
large research laboratory with both published ma- 
terials and report literature, including abstracting, 
cataloging, and reference work. B 671 

MAN, 51, with library degree and twenty years 
administrative experience in college and research 
libraries wishes position as librarian in college, uni- 
versity or public library. Available in thirty days. 
B 672 

WOMAN, 36, B.S.L.S., A.M.L.S., 6 years high 
school libraries, 7 years armed services libraries 
in U.S. and overseas, desires reference position in 
public or college library in Southeast. B 673 

MAN, MALS, experience as general librarian 
and as cataloger, interested in position either as 
cataloger or as librarian. With inquiries send full 
information about position. B 630 


FREE SLIDEFILMS 


The Free Slidefilms (filmstrips) you need to 
help enrich and vitalize your teaching are listed, 
classified and indexed by title, subject, and 
source in the New, 1954 


Edueators Guide to Free Slidefilms 
—Authentic— 
—Comprehensive—Easy to use— 
Available for $5.00 on 30 day approval 


Edueators Progress Service 
Dept. ALB Randolph 10, Wis. 



















LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed YOU, 


why not try us on your wants for 


AND HARD- 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^so" BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


ALA BULLETIN 


NEW © 


Federal Services to Libraries. Prepared for the Federal Relations Committee 


of the ALA. Phillips Temple. A handbook, based primarily upon interviews with 
government agency officials and librarians, of the scores of services which Federal 
libraries and agencies provide and materials they make accessible to nonfederal 


libraries. Services 
Audio-Visual Aids, 


and materials 
Catalog Cards, Extension E Interlibrary Loans, and 


are listed alphabetically by subject-such as 


Translation Services—and are annotated in detail, Cross references and an index 
provide additional access to the contents. A summary of the existing literature on 


Federal services, and an explanation of U. 
add to the usefulness of the book. Federal Services to 


as they relate to libraries 


S. government policies and practices 


Libraries will open a mine of information about materials and facilities previously 
unknown to many librarians, scholars, and research workers. 227p. $3.50. 


@ Freedom of Book Selection. Fredric J. Mosher, ed. Proceedings of the Second 
Conference on Intellectual Freedom, Whittier College, June 1953 which considered 


“Areas of Controversy” 


: politics and subversion, morality and obscenity, science 


and pseudo-science, and “The Responsibility of Choice” as seen by a librarian, 
a school administrator, a publisher, and a critic. The discussions of book selection 
problems by librarians from all types of libraries offer a guide to others faced 
with similar problems. 144p. $3.50. 


@ Books for Adult Beginners, 3d ed. Viola Wallace. The new edition of a basic 
aid in finding books for individual or class use for adults, native or foreign born, 
who read English with difficulty or not at all. Contains over 500 titles—textbooks 
and workbooks, fiction and nonfiction—tested for reading ease, annotated, and 
graded. Compiled from a list successfully used in literacy, Americanization, and 
citizenship classes throughout Hamilton County, Ohio and northern Kentucky. 


68p. $1.35. 


@ Patterns in Reading; An Annotated Book List for Young People. Jean Roos. 
A unique reading list with ready answers to the perennial question asked of li- 
brarians, teachers, and youth leaders, “What’s another interesting book like the 
one I just read?” More than 1400 titles, mainly fiction, are arranged into some 100 
proved patterns of youth’s reading interests, such as Crusades, In A Mysterious 
Vein, and The World Today. Each pattern, with its reader-centered annotations, 
lures the young person into exploring favorite subjects or discovering tangent 
ones. For use by or with all types of readers from early high school age to later 
teens. Author and title index. pee Single copies, $2 each; 10-49, $1.75 each; 


50-99, $1.50 each; 


100 or more, $1.2 


25 each. 


@ Simple Library Cataloging, 4th ed. Susan G. Akers. The how-to-do-it manual 
for putting a book and audio-visual collection in simple working order. Now more 
valuable than ever, especially to the small library: completely revised; based on the 
newest editions of widely used cataloging tools; contains an entirely new chapter 
on the cataloging and care of records, filmstrips, slides, and maps; more sample 
catalog cards; expanded bibliography. 256p. $5. 


Recent 
Basic Reference Sources ............. $6.25 Administering Library Service in the 
Buying List of Books for Small Libraries Elementary School, 2d ed. ........ 3.50 
Sth edi cn pend teen eee ie 3.75 Freedom of Communication ........... 4.00 
Adult Education Activities in Public Guide to Reference Books: 7th ed. Sup- 
Libraries 20.0.0... 0 ce cee eee 4.50 plement 1950-1952 ............. 3.25 
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America’s Famous Now in 15 volumes, all volumes same 
k size for easier handling. Separate, com- 
Child Development Plan pletely revised and expanded volumes for 


children on Science. (Science volume 
covers living things, earth we live on, sky 
above us, machines we use, how science 
and industry helps us.) Hundreds of new 
illustrations added throughout the set, 
at no many in full color. 
09e —— New, expanded Parent Guidance vol- 
umes enriched by 155 expert contribu- 
P tors, each a specialist noted for first-hand 
Incredse knowledge of children. 

New, enlarged Master Index located in 
r ‘ last volume, organized by Eloise Rue ac- 
/ cording to author, illustrator, title, sub- 
In price. ject, and first line for complete ease of 
use. All bibliographies brought up to date 
by a committee of librarians headed by 

Marion Young of Detroit. 
For more information on the new Childcraft 


a edition write Miss Thelma Garst, Child- 
craft, Dept. 3150, Box 3565, Chicago 54, 
Illinois. 


Field Fntarnrieae Ine Eduentiannal Miuietn. Manch undion Masi Dlana ALt- pa sme e 





Pirates on the Plains 
- Textile Fabrics in a Library 
The Curious Case of the Happy Mender 


ar 1 A M a 


Published 
second-class matter at the Pest Office at Chicago. Hh. 
a, 1879. 
amended February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918. 

Subscription price $1,50 a year, included in membership dues. 
28¢ es@h. PRINTED USA. 


Compton 


CCORDING to Helen Bough, 
Head of the Central Chil- 


dren’s Room, Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, those young parents 
who reached maturity during or 
after World War II are doing a 
pretty superior job with their off- 
spring. These parents and their children 
visit the various museums, take in the zoos, 
watch and discuss television programs, and 
come to the library together. The result of 
all this is a sophistication of interests on 
the part of children that is often consider- 
ably ahead of their skills in reading and in 
the use of books. 

While we had not thought about the 
parent angle until Miss Bough pointed it 
out, we at Compton’s have for some time 
been aware that children in fourth and fifth 
grades were setking infor Tn on subjects 
that formerly interested only upper-graders 
and high-school students. 

We know that encyclopedias are being 
used at lower grade levels than ever before. 
Accordingly hundreds of articles have been 
rewritten to make them more interesting and 
readable. “Know Your Encyclopedia,” a 
manual prepared two years ago for use in 
teaching the use of Compton's is much 
simpler than the older manual that it re- 
placed. Until recently the use of the en- 
eylapeeis was taught mostly in seventh and 

eighth grades. Now many schools begin 
such teaching in the fourth grade, and only 
a minority postpone it until seventh grade. 

Judging from the multitude of requests 
for reprints of the Compton articles “ Amer- 
ican Folklore” and How to Tell a Story,” 
this interest in purely factual materials is 





omment 


nicely counterbalanced by an 
equally healthy interest in imagina- 
tive literature. Personally I was 
pleased as Punch when a teacher 
wrote in that Compton's was the 
only encyclopedia in her school 
that contained the i of that 
mighty jumper, “Mike Fink,” It's in Carl 
Carmers “American Folklore.” Found 
through the Fact-Index, of course, 


ORE than twenty years ago the pub- 
lishers of Compton's Pictured Ency- 


clopedia recognized the need of 
maintaining close liaison relations with li- 
braries and schools, To that end they estab- 
lished two departments staffed with profes- 
sional people 

The staff of the Library Service Depart- 
ment remains unchanged this year. The De- 
partment of Educational Research has a new 
director, Dr. Royce H. Knapp. We in the 
Library Service Department knew, of course, 
that Royce Knapp’s standing and attain- 
ments in the educational field were con- 
siderable, but no one had told us what a 
thoroughly nice person he is. An enthusi- 
astic zest for living and a wonderful sense 
of humor make him a grand person to know 
and work with, 

Hazel Ott (Mrs. Karl Gaumm), who for 
22 years rendered distinguished service as 
Director of our Curriculum Department, 
will serve as Curricular Consultant for the 
Department of Educational Research. So 
we shall still benefit from her advice and 
counsel, and Mrs. Gumm will be able to 
spend more time in her delightful home in 
Vermont. LJL 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


monthly except bimonthly July-August by the 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, 


American Library Association, 
with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Posta} Act of October 3, 1917, 


ILLINOIS 





50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 


Mailed regularly to members only. 


Entered ag 
under Act of Congress of March 
Section 1103, 


Single copies of news issues 


` A DISTINGUISHED MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY 


y 

















M. D. Anderson Memorial Library, University of Houston, Houston, Texas 
‘ Director: Howard F» McCaw 
Architect: Staub & Rather 
General Contractor: 
Southwestern Construction Co, 





The University of Houston’s M. D. 
Anderson Memorial Library is another 
modern American Library which has 
selected VMP bookstacks and library 
equipment to establish high functional and 
artistic standards for its interior. 


Of special interest to all library planners 
is the VMP Library Planning Service... 
with years of specialized experience in 
bookstack fabrication. In the very early 
stages of planning, VMP can help the 
architect and owner in determining the use 
and specifications for multi-tier or. free- 
standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel units, 
book conveyors. Also, VMP makes 
MOBILWALL moveable steel partitions, 
steel doors and frames. 


Call on VMP for advice on new library 
construction or modernization. Write for 
complete VMP library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog, Dept. ALA-11. 


\ Virginia [Ni letal | Jadidi; inc. 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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SEER ERE IRITRS 


in your present floor space 
with STOR-MOR book drawers 


These smooth-operating, space-saving 
drawers, spanning every other range aisle, 
now enable you to increase your present 
book storage capacity by as much as 
114%. Ames Stor-Mor Book Drawers are 
easily installed, using the uprights of 


- your present freestanding or multi-tier 
Steel shelving, or by making complete & 
installation for new buildings. Drawers & 
are adjustable and freely interchangeable % 


with regular shelves. 


Our helpful illustrated folder will show you 3 





Store TWICE as many hooks : 


LEB RBA TSIM 


how compact storage using Stor-Mor Book © 
Drawers can substantially increase your % 


storage space. Write for a copy today. 
* Trade Mark 


W.R.AMES CO. 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING © MULTI-TIER 


A BOOKSTACK CONSTRUCTION e BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 
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Letters from 
Our Readers 






FREE FOR ALL 


Words 


There goes that word again—-bibliotherapy! 
Would that I had never heard it. We find Mrs. 
Siegman’s letter (July-August, 1954) most interest- 
ing, but believe her use of bibliotherapy is a 
rather loose interpretation of the word. Therapy 
means treatment of disease, and Mrs. Siegman’s 
patrons seem only to have misunderstood or not to 
have known. Bibliotherapy means treatment of a 
specific patient for a specific condition with a 
specific type of reading or title. Even in hospital 
libraries the mass of work comes under the heading 
of reader’s advisory work. 

Apropos of bibliotherapy, why is it that so little 
appears in the ALA Bulletin in regard to hospital 
work? With a hospital libraries section totalling 
nearly a thousand members we should now be able 
to look to the Bulletin for some ideas or news in 
the field. The sharp curtailment of hospital work 
in the Brooklyn Public Library would seem to indi- 
cate that hospital work needs some wide recogni- 
tion by the profession, particularly at the training 
level. 

Wilma A. Morrow, asst. chief librarian 
VA Medical Teaching Group Hospital 
Memphis, Tenn. 


More on Capitals 


If the matter of not using capitals is one of the 
difficulties in using the card catalog~I quote from 
Carlyle J. Frarey in his contribution to The Subject 
Analysis of Library Materials, p. 160: “Other diffi- 
culties in subject catalogs . . . include (1) failure 
on the part of the user to distinguish between titles 
and subjects, due apparently, in most cases, to our 
failure to capitalize letters according to conven- 
tional methods”—then why not use Capitals now? 
Why spend committee hours just deciding, and 
code revisions ad infinitum? 

It would greatly simplify the teaching of catalog- 
ing and satisfy the innumerable requests from 
school and teacher-librarians to conform to basic 
language skills as accepted in school composition . 
and research. ; 

JEANNETTE VANDER PLOEG, associate professor 
Dept. of Librarianship 
San Jose (Calif.) State College 


Answer Requested 


Why do so many libraries fail to answer requests 
for information especially about library positions? 
Sometime ago I was seeking a position, and over 
half of my letters were unanswered. Granted that 
no reply means no position, is this good practice 
or merely lack of consideration? A letter can often 
lead to new personnel with valuable experiences, 
different ideas and better training. What’s the 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE # CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





Dear Friend: 


' Training sales managers in how to train salesmen has substantially 
increased sales results for a number of American businesses. 
; The businessman’s approach to teaching others to teach is basically 
similar to that of most educators, but includes some interesting showmanship. 

I had an opportunity recently to observe a sales training instructor 
demonstrate to 22 Branch Sales Managers how best to train each Branch 
Manager’s own group of salesmen. 

The business of these men is selling crackers and cookies, but the 
instructor, in order to demonstrate a sales training technique, was teaching 
each Branch Manager how to tie (with electrical cord) an “Underwriters” knot. 

The instructor showed one manager how to do it, but the manager was 
utterly unable to duplicate the tying of this relatively simple knot after 
careful observation. 

The instructor explained, in very precise language, to another manager 
how to tie this simple knot, yet the manager was nable to duplicate the 
knot after this careful explanation. 

Yet later, when the instructor combined a ndie for visual 
effect with an exact description of how to tie the knot, and gave the men 
time to practise, he got good results. This was done to demonstrate 
to these Sales Managers the importance of showing as well as telling, and 
of getting their men to practise approved methods. 

Encyclopaedia reference in the school, guides both students and 
teachers into this effective combination of accurate statement and visual 
illustration, plus an opportunity to practise. The school itself is the 
practice-ground. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, above all others, provides a wealth of 
visual material, along with the text. There are, in BRITANNICA, 33,432 
illustrations, drawings, maps, charts and visual guides. It is the most widely 
quoted of all encyclopaedias. It is so universally accepted as an authority 
that courts of law admit ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA as evidence. The more 
you can guide your teachers and students to the habit of encyclopaedia- 
reference, the more you employ a tested combination of the visual, 
the auditory and the motor. 

Sincerely, 


ouae 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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ian’s favorite 
“painton” plastic, 
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available in this 
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-Add that New Look to Your Library with... 


COLLIER’S BASIC 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 





CONTAINS FIVE BIG TITLES which welcome COMPARISON, COM- 
PLEMENT THE MODERN CURRICULUM and yet are within the 
range of the most modest Book Budget! 


COLLIERS olters. the best... for less 


l. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA ' 


20 Volumes moane aa a a eaae e eden a a sa aA OE -~ . .$199.50* 


A completely NEW MAJOR REFERENCE WORK that is receiving wider accept- 
ance weekly from all Librarians. 


. COLLIER’S HARVARD CLASSICS 


ST VOLUMeBS EOE TE E E EEES OA | 9 aA EE A EOE $146.00* 


A truly global collection of the Great Books of Great Men, set in large easy-to-read 
type with attractive Library Binding.. 


. COLLIER’S NEW JUNIOR CLASSICS 


10: Voltinte. 33. iw a cee tke Er E T Mavis GV eseae Mag EA teens $59.00* 
An ever-timely collection of 611 favorite children’s stories selected by experienced 


. Children’s Librarians. 


. COLLIER’S NEW WORLD ATLAS & GAZETTEER 


DAN OGM sei are Via tan Seatiacncd ogre Samara eT eter be E ste aaah oa taney ole $17.50” 


The most functional ready-reference atlas-gazetteer ever published. Selected as a 
“Reference Book of the Year.” 


. COLLIER’S ANNUAL 


T Volume m til. neatisanive hice bth phte casas Seas Naan, aea a ein eie $10.00* 
A review and record of National and International Events of the Year 1953. 


t 
* Attractive Discounts to Libraries and Schools. Write today for free booklets or a set for Exam- 
ination, Or see them at your state meetings. 


LIBRARY DIVISION CODERS ENCYCLOPEDIA 
640 Fifth Avenue New York 19, N.Y. 
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Sf A Caldecott Award ‘Book 
mthe Viking Press 


| The basic idea behind Picture Covers* is to produce a 
< cover which cannot be surpassed. We believe we have accom- 
. plished that result, 

E po Picture Covers* start with quality materials — the best 
i _ grade of pyroxylin buckram and plastic inks. Artists of long ex- 
i perience create the designs maintaining important features of the 
i . original jackets. Expert blending of inks continue the process to 





? produce sparkling life and brilliance. 
\ “ For pre-binding and re-binding, be sure to specify genuine 
Ly Picture Covers”. They cost no more and are available from good 


binders everywhere for practically all new and active juvenile titles. 


Send today for a sample Picture Cover* — no obligation. 


Picture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 





MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS INC. * IN NEW YORK CITY 
33 NASSAU AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 22, NEW YORK 
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A great many success stories have been built on the principle 
of chain reaction. An idea is put into effect, it is a success, it is 
When an idea “takes,” it spreads, 
creating a complex of chain reactions. The principle is so ubiqui- 
tous that scarcely any human activity is free of its influence— 
whether it be philosophy or the game of Scrabble. 

Librarians know very well one manifestation of the principle. 


repeated in infinite variation. 
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They are dedicated to it or to the philosophy and the process 


which produces it: Making ideas available to 
human minds. What librarian has not con- 
templated, for example, the possible chain re- 
actions set in motion in the loan of a given 
book. There would be one chain involving 
the thoughts and actions of the person who 
borrowed the book. Another chain would in- 
volve the effects of those thoughts and actions, 
as communicated by the borrower, upon other 
persons, and by these to those indefinitely. 
Thinking upon this endless pattern for any 
length of time has the same kind of an effect 
upon one as the contemplation of infinity. 


It would be beyond our capacity and aside ` 


from our purpose to attempt a classification of 
the kinds of chain reactions or even to dis- 
tinguish degrees of purity, It may be a good 
guess, however, to say that of those chain re- 
actions involving human thought, 99 per cent 
are casual or unplanned and only one per cent 
calculated. Since the casual are by name 
wholly subject to human caprice and mystery, 
the calculated better serve the purpose of in- 
struction. The calculated chain reaction in- 
troduces purposeful human action: an attempt 
is made to guide or direct the progress of the 
idea towards some desired objective. In the 
library field, one of the most astonishing ex- 
amples of this can be seen in the success of 
the Kentucky bookmobile project. In less than 
two short years the idea spread (and was 
spread) so effectively that the number of book- 
mobiles in the State of Kentucky jumped from 
6 to 84. If this sounds suspiciously like a case 
that could be more simply described as good 
public relations, it should be noted that public 


544 œ 


relations, too, builds upon the principle of 
chain reaction. 

Library promotion programs that originate 
outside the library field seem to offer the best 
conditions for an effective series of chain re- 
actions. In Kentucky, the greater part of the 
“push” came from non-librarians and from 
outside groups. It seems particularly urgent 
in these cases, therefore, for librarians to do all 
they can to implement the chain reaction. 

Another case in point is the current program 
launched by the Libraries Division of the 
General Federations of Women’s Clubs. Briefly, 
this two-year program, “Know and Grow” was 
designed to help familiarize clubwomen with 
libraries. A highlight of the program is the 
designation of this month as “Know Your Li- 
brary Month”—an idea which will be repeated 
in November 1955. ALA has cooperated in 
bringing the program to the attention of li- 
brarians and advance reports indicate that al- 
ready many of them have prepared various 
kinds of cooperative programs. Now, here is 
the kind of a program pattern that lends itself 
to repetition. The more the librarian does to 
insure the success of the GFWC program, the 
better the chance that other local groups and 
ultimately some national groups will pick up 
the idea, All to the betterment of libraries and 
library service. 

Aside from the specific objectives and effects 
of such programs, therefore, any librarian could 
be effective if not instrumental in forwarding 
the development of libraries. The principle of 
chain reaction lies ready to his hand. 
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This is a dramatic epoch in the history of 
civilization’. . | 
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YOU ARE 
THERES 


Many thousands were there, 
right on the scene, but little 
did they know chen of the 
epochal event which they were 
witnessing, 

The pulse of history is rarel 
felt by the living Only throug! 
the perceptive eyes of the cen- 
turies may an event take on 
epochal proportions~-and 
only through dramatically- 
faithful illustrations like these 
may you recapture and live the 
histocicat moment itself, 


Forty such exciting historical illustrations, together with a 
synopsis of the epochal event itself, appear in the front and back 
covers of each of the 20 volumes of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 


$ This is one of a series of advertisements des 
signed to focus attention on the many exclu. 
sive features of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA and thus explain why counts 
dess owners of this remarkable new reference work 
have found the 20 volumes so much more exciting 
and readable to use. 


Chronologically arranged, these glorious reproductions from orig- 
inal drawings created for THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
typify the many graphic devices which add so much to the 


| 
| ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
| usefulness of this great new set of reference books. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family. 


20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


@ 10,000,000 words 

© 10,000 pages 

@ 50,000 subjects 

@ 15,000 illustrations 

@ Hundreds of full color illustrations 

@ 3200 important-contributors (including 
15 Nobel prize winners} 

è AO beautiful, informative end papers 

@ 390-page world atlas in color 

@ Thousands of cross references ` 

© Complete bibliographies 

WALTER DILL SCOTT 

Chairman, Editorial Beard 


FRANKLIN J, MEINE 
Editor-in-Chief Library Buckram Edition 
Available to schools and libraries only, 
af the usual library discount, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION A PUBLISHING AFFILIATE OF SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
N. He GILBERT, DIRECTOR SPENCER PRESS, INC. 179 N, MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS. 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin g 











MEMO TO MEMBERS 






The ALA Executive Board will meet in Chicago at the Sheraton Hotel, October 26-28, follow- 
ing a meeting of the Budget Committee on October 25. A main item on the docket will be 
final consideration of the 1954-55 General Funds and Publishing Budgets. Gross Income in 
General Funds for 1953-54 amounted to $314,747, During 1953-54, $89,399 was allotted to 
divisions under the "60-40" formula. An additional $2,685 in life membership dues was 
transferred to Endowment. This left a net income for General Funds of $222,663 which, 
under the "known-income" method of budgeting, establishes the expenditure ceiling for 
1954-55, 





Other business to come before the Board includes three project proposals for which funds 
will be sought if the projects are approved by the Board. These are "A Proposal for a 
Study of Service to Children in Public Libraries," a proposal in the field of "heasure~ 
ment and Guidance in Library Education and Professional Employment" and a proposal for, a 
"Contact Placement Service." The Board will also study several applications for a grant 
from the Norman Bassett Foundation. The forthcoming Management Survey of ALA will be 
discussed with a representative from Cresap, McCormick and Paget. Also to be considered 
is a "Group Accident Insurance Proposal" for ALA, prepared by the ALA Board on Personnel 
Administration. 


Additional meetings at Headquarters during the week of October 25 include the Committee 
on Divisional Relations, October 29~30, and the Conference of Executive Secretaries, 
October 29. 


ALA's Immediate Past President Flora Belle Ludington will be one of a group of national 


leaders who will inspect the program and facilities of Radio Free Europe in Munich, 
Germany, October 20-29, The trip is sponsored by the American Heritage Foundation of 
New York. ` 


President Mumford and Headquarters staff will attend these state and regional meetings 
during November: Michigan Library Association, November 3, Mr. Richardson; Southwestern 
Library Association, November 3-5, President hiumford, Miss Kee, Mrs. Love and lirs. 
Stevenson; Virginia Library Association, November 22-23, Mr. Clift. 


We often get letters at Headquarters asking if any staff members will be in a particular 
locality and if they would be free to participate in a library meeting. We have just 
started issuing for Headquarters staff information a "Staff Travel Calendar and ALA 
Representation at Meetings." This mimeographed ‘calendar comes out on the first of each 
month and lists all knom travel plans. We should be happy to send this each month to 
any groups who wish tobe placed on the mailing list. 


November is KNOW YCUR LIBRARY MONTH for five and a half million members of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs. The Libraries Division of the federation has launched a 
two-year program, “Know and Grow," to help clubwmen become more familiar with libra~ 
ries and library services and stimulate efforts to improve them. The highlight of the 
program will be KNCW-YOUR LIBRARY MONTH to be observed in November of 1954 and 1955, 

The ALA is cooperating in the program and a helpful suggestion sheet for librarians is 
available from Miss S. Janice Kee, Executive Secretary, ALA Public Libraries Division. 


Z 
David H. Clift 
October 18, 1954 Executive Secretary 
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Use the e Gaylord “Case Binder method” 
for arranging periodicals in volumes— 
at low cost. 


Have your periodicals available for 


easy reference in attractive binders! 


These pictures were taken of a“Case 
Binder Project” at Orange Coast 
College Library, Costa Mesa, Cali- 
fornia. Over 4,000 volumes were 
processed by this simple, proved 
method. 


Find out how easy it is to have at- 
tractive periodical volumes! Write 


to either office for “Case Binder” 





_ Student selects one of the finished 


information. i 
volumes for reference. © a i 
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-a new plan 


for the enterprising 
librarian under A.L.A. sponsorship 





The package plan for 
foreign children's books 


Now you can build a reference library of children’s books in magnificently 


illustrated editions published abroad . . 


Introduced at the A.L.A. convention 
in Minneapolis by the ALA Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young 
People, the Package Plan has won 
an enthusiastic support from li- 
brarians everywhere. Here's what 
the Plan offers you: 


© The best foreign children’s books 
selected by representatives of the 
International Relations Committee 
of the ALA Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People. These 
include latest publications as well as 
beloved classics of all lands. 


e Books selected for their fine 
qualities of illustration, design and 
text. Children enjoy them and can 
follow the stories even without read- 
-ing the text. These books encourage 
a desire to learn foreign languages 


. easily and economically! 


and develop an appreciation of 
peoples in other parts of the world. 


© Books in every language—French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, Dutch, 
Danish, Finnish, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian and many others. You can 
choose packages that best fit the 
needs of your community and its 
schools. 


e An easy and economical way to 


‘build representative foreign book 


collections for children either for 
reference or for lending. New pack- 
ages are constantly being made avail- 
able, so that you can add to your 
library as your budget permits. 


© Book packages start as low as $10 
each. 


Write today for complete details, price lists and titles etigred| in 


various packages. 


The Package Library of Foreign Children’s Books 


69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills, L.L, 


New York City 
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The Curious Case of the Happy Mender 


BROOKE BYRNE 


MENDING BOOKS is fun. 

Please—one moment, before you send for 
the men in the white coats with the butterfly 
nets. Maybe I am nuts, but I think it’s high 
time the bookmenders marched triumphantly 
out of the dog house. 

You know, if you work in a small-to-medium- 
sized library—you know menders, They are 
those sad sacks who, when they can’t duck the 
job any longer, dismally get out the paste jar 
and the paper hinges. When I first broke into 
library work I was one of them, and I’m one 
of them now. 

But now—with a difference. 

Now—I'd kick like a steer if the front office 
offered to take mending away from me. Ad- 
mittedly, nobody is fighting me for the job, 
but that’s because they don’t know. They 
think, just as you do, that mending is the 
salt-mines, They know that since books were 
invented, it’s never been possible to repair a 
book so that it would stand up under the stress 
of circulation. 

True it is that library books have to be able 
to take a beating. People throw them at the 
cat. .. give them to Junior when he’s fractious 

. . use them for doorstops . . . prop open 
windows with them on rainy nights... mark 
their places in them with wet mittens, greasy 
wrenches, breakfast bacon and bobbypins .. . 
and they read them while bathing, giving 
themselves permanents, eating fudge, and set- 
ting fire to the house. The wear and tear is 
considerable. 

The repair crew has to efface the results of 
this casual mayhem and put the books back 


is a member of the library 
staff in Lynn, Massachusetts. 
She left the Lynn library in 
1942 to become a broadcast 
engineer, and still holds a 


first-class license; in 1949 - 


she became copy chief and 
womans commentator at 
WSKI-ABC in Montpelier, 
Vermont. She has published 
nationally in magazines, and 
writes scripts for the Ave 
Maria Hour, heard over 420 
stations each week. 


BROOKE BYRNE 


NOVEMBER, 1954 





into circulation. The fact that heretofore this 
has been mostly impossible is the reason for the 
sad reputation of mending as a career. 

So why mend at all? . 

The layman says, “Re-order.” Poor fellow, 
he’s never heard those frustrating words, “out 
of print.” The impatient librarian says, “Re- 
bind.” But the public, specially the fiction 
reader, doesn’t like a rebound ‘book, because— 
and the point is well taken—a rebound book 
won't prop open comfortably. Also, have you 
noticed bindery charges lately? 

And what about old books, rebound or 
otherwise, which just quietly disintegrate? 
None of us have a crystal ball; none of us 
could have guessed that our ancient texts on 
Pope-Toledos and Stanley Steamers would 
suddenly become worth their weight in 
uranium to modern enthusiasts. All we can 
be sure of is that we've carefully trained the 
taxpayers to regard the public library as a 
sort of community memory, where they can 
find any book ever published. If were to be 
more than just free competition for the drug- 
store lending library, we've got to mend—mend 
carefully, enthusiastically, ingeniously—mend 
as if it mattered. Because it does. 

Yet when I first went into library work, 
mending was as drab as its name—strictly Si- 
beria. Weeding? It happened inexorably; 
the more useful and popular a book, the 
sooner it wore out past repairing. Only the 
clinkers stayed on the shelves, 
menders were a dim, embittered tribe. 

During the war I went into another line of 
work, and when I returned to the library a 
couple of years ago, naturally I got mending 
again. It looked at first glance much the same 
as [remembered it. 

A second look suggested that just possibly a 
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No wonder . 
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new day had dawned. Catalogues were full 
of words about new pastes, gadgets, bindings, 
devices—all of them more expensive than the 
traditional library paste and paper hinge; they 
sounded very tempting.’ Like any other li- 
brary, we have a straitened budget, but we 
also have an unusual front office; I was allowed 
to send for samples and take all the time I 
needed to experiment. Time was the big 
thing, because although the supply houses offer 
miracles, they don’t mend books day in and day 
out. Some of their marvels work; some don’t; 
some need modification to be really useful. 
After six sticky, entertaining months I could 
prove to a skeptical audience that we could 
save enough on bindery to pay for the new ma- 
terials, and—more important—we could save 
hundreds of irreplaceable books which must 
otherwise go to the incinerator. It is actually 
possible to take any book, provided it hasn't 
been toasted or buried in a bog, and make it 
into a better book, physically, than it was when 
it came from the publisher. Any book. Drop 
around and let me show you the Scott cata- 
logue which fell into the washing machine. 

At this point, reluctantly, I have to sound 
like a salesman. THe key to the revolution in 
bookmending is a liquid plastic adhesive which 
is carried by all the supply houses under vari- 
ous brand names. Under any name, it’s a 
bottled miracle. It has, at a rough guess, thirty 
thousand uses which haven’t been explored; 
none of us could keep house without it. We 
use it to fix shoes and handbags and belts and 
luggage, to repair jewelry and rubber goods 
and lampshades and plastic gadgets and china 
and furniture. We'll try it on anything, and 
usually it works. But most of all, it repairs 
books. It repairs books like pure magic, if—IF 
it is used with imagination and care. You've 
got to take a little time to learn how to use it 
(and the directions that come with it are fre- 
quently pure moonshine); after that, it saves 
time, books, tempers, money, and the morale of 
menders. It turns them from galley-slaves into 
magicians. 

Our Lynn collection happens to be proudly 
rich in source material on the Civil War. In- 
. evitably, most of these centenarian volumes 
had arrived at the stage where all you could 
do was wrap them neatly in brown paper and 


hope no one would ask for them. It depresses: 


even a research scholar to be handed a book in 
a paper bag. Cautiously, we began on these 
past-praying-for relics. 

It astonished us to find that it was not only 
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possible, but easy, to reconstruct even a heap 
of loose pages into a usable book. Drunk 
with power and learning every day, we turned 
to newer books, and made the exciting dis- 
covery that we were almost wholly delivered 
from the paper hinge. A loose page or plate 
could now be tipped in invisibly, and it would 
stay put. When a couple of signatures parted 
company—often after only half a dozen cir- 
culations—we stopped marrying them with a 
paper hinge and instead razored open the 
cover-junction, replaced the dried-out glue 
with plastic, and put the book back together 
with a neat, removable cloth hinge. This treat- 
ment solved the problem of mysteries, westerns 
and light fiction; they now circulate happily 
for months and years. 

This isn’t a treatise on mending techniques. 
We've operated on every possible book, from 
paper pamphlets to gouty old folios in the 
Reference Collection, and weve discovered 
that every book is a new and fascinating prob- 
lem. We'll try anything once, because we've 
acquired the cheerful conviction that no book 
is hopeless. Weve found that the plastic is 
tricky stuff, as you might expect from a 
miracle; we use it in three degrees of dilution, 
for various purposes, and we've found that the 
state of the weather affects its behavior, so 
we allow for humidity. We use two other 
types of paste as well, since even a miracle has 
its limitations, and we proved (or discarded) a 
lot of other new materials and gadgets, and in- 
vented more. My hat is off to our Financial 
Secretary, who somehow wangled past City 
Hall some of the weirdest requisitions on 
record. The egg-beater for mixing paste... 
the bread-board on which. to carve cloth 
hinges . . . the sewing-machine needles when 
we decided to make up our own binder... 
refrigerator-jars in which to keep paste and 
plastic in various states of dilution . . . the 
suede brush to clean clogged brushes.... No 
stranger demands can ever have come out of a 
mending department. 

Which reminds me: “we” means me and a 
gaggle of high-school girl pages. We do not 
have a Mending Department with capital 
letters and a room of its own and all; we work 
in a corner of the general workroom at Cen- 
tral. I get about three hours a day for experi- 
ment, sorting, revision and general supervision. 
Yet we turn out twenty thousand or so books 
a year; the kids are wonderful—eager, in- 
genious, skillful, inventive; and they accept 
without complaint the fact that they have to 
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leap up from a delicate operation every five 
minutes to answer a page call and turn out 
beautiful jobs in spite of it. 

So we're saving books. What about money? 

It’s true we cost a lot more than we used to. 
But—when last the binder came by, the Cen- 
tral Adult Circulation department had exactly 
six books for him, and of fifty juveniles marked 
for bindery by the Bookmobile, we salvaged 
forty-eight. I rather hope our binder never 
reads this article. ... 

Now I’ve talked to menders, around and 
about. All of them were aware that there were 
new materials available; some had tried them 
and abandoned them. With reason; so have 
we. For one thing, the passion of the suppliers 
for putting post-office glue on everything is 
enough to discourage anybody; do they expect 
us to lick the stuf? Obviously, if you have 
to use a brush and water on hinges or backing, 
you might just as well have it plain and use 
whatever adhesive you judge best for the pur- 
pose. No glue is universally suitable. More- 
over, anything rolled up with glue on it tends 
to get icky. What I would dearly love to find 
on the market is buckram in plain, untreated 
rolls and hinge-tape of various weights, for 
books of different sizes and bulk, with not a 
trace of glue on it. Until these things turn up, 
we'll go on improvising. 

But even the really useful inventions weren’t 
being used. And it seemed to me that the 
-stumbling-block was lack of time and—let’s 
face it—lack of interest. It does take time to 
experiment. Many of our new techniques are 
far quicker and easier, as well as more effec- 
tive, than the ways I was shown back in the 
distant days when the paste jar and the paper 
hinge were our only weapons. It took time— 
not a vast amount of it, but more than most 
libraries seem willing to grant—to work these 
techniques out and train the youngsters in 
them. Any library, no matter how small or 
how broke, can do the same thing by invest- 
ing a little money and quite a lot of patience 
and encouragement. But because mending is 
so often held in low esteem, lots of menders 
are forced to continue using the paper hinge 
to cover a multitude of sins, and the collections 
suffer, 

It’s that low estate of mending that’s the 
real trouble. People in libraries think mending 
lacks glamor, a dull job to be suffered through 
as best you can. 

Now, why? It’s a fairly messy job, and 
sticky, but so are most handicrafts. People 
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fool around with clay creating peculiar ash- 
trays; they fill the house with sawdust; they 
make gardens in wet mud full of worms; they 
splash their smocks with paint making tole 
trays. This is known as recreation. To me, 
re-creating a book beats such pastimes hollow. 
Our little gang of glue-fiends simply busts its 
buttons with pride when a hopeless case turns 
into a handsome, solid volume which can not 
only circulate but be safely thrown at the cat. 

Maybe I have a fixation on the matter. To 
save a book from physical destruction—a book 
which is out of print, which exists by sheer 
chance against all the odds of time, loss, and 
abuse—that, to me is a challenge. Maybe it’s 
because of the years I spent in radio. In radio 
you're always conscious of the fleeting minute, 
the spinning red hand of the clock. You get to 
feel eventually that Time is the enemy. The 
best you create is gone forever in the very 
breath with which it is spoken; after ten years 
of that, you acquire a deep respect for the 
printed word which can defy Time. That re- 
spect I have. 

Reaching around for a good reason to justify 
my delight in mending books, I came upon 
that bomb—which is somewhere at the end ‘of 
all arguments these days, and may be the end 
of all of them, period. Perhaps it sounds in- 
flated, but it is at least arguable that a book 
mender who preserves a collection—any collec- 
tion, even in the smallest of libraries in the 
back of beyond—may deserve well of future 
generations. We know as surely as we know 
anything that if the bomb gets a chance at us, 
the magnificent metropolitan collections will go 
down into the dust to join the lost library at 
Alexandria. But some small library whose 
menders defied Time with ingenuity and care 
may survive, even under the rubble, to light 
up another Dark Age. I admit we don’t brood 
over this much as we ply our brushes and think 
up new notions to astonish the Financial Secre- 
tary. The short-term view is enough; we're 
saving books, saving money and having fun. 
But it is a thought which, now and then, 
dignifies our sticky, dusty labors and puts a 
seal on our cheerful pride in a specially suc- 
cessful job of salvage. When I feel very mysti- 
cal indeed (which isn’t often), I can see beside 
my crew of pretty, chattering, feather-headed 
craftsmen a shadowy vision of those scriptoria 
where books were also preserved against 
catastrophe by busy, patient copyists who 
doubtless got as much kick as we do out of 
a good job well done. 
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Overdue Finds 


May blessings be upon the head of Cadmus or the Phoenicians, or whoever invented books! . . . 
An art that carries the voice of man to the extremities of the earth, and to the latest generations. 


THOMAS CARLYLE 
Submitted by: Katherine B. Farnholtz, librarian, Luke Air Force Base, Glendale, Arizona “Letter to Mr. R. Mitchell” 


(“Kam” is another name for Egypt. A queen of the lst Dynasty speaks) With me in my tomb 
shall be those things that will show our followers in Time the manner of people who once lived in 
Kam. ... But it matters little what people wear, what houses they live in, or what things they 
use. It is their thoughts which should endure through time; the span of their knowledge, their 
burnishing to Light. So with me there shall be long papyrus rolls on which shall be recorded by 
the scribes under my seal the wisdom I have learnt, the prayers I have said, the laws I have kept 
in Kam. They shall be with me in my sarcophagus; for as my body held wisdom while it walked 
on earth, so shall these records hold it still... . ; 


Harper & Brothers 1938. p. 371-372. JOAN GRANT 
Submitted by: Rosamond Cruikshank, Portsmouth, N.H. : Winged Pharaoh 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications, Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full, 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark, Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a question submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to "Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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z with each subscription to NOW.. d 
6 PICTORIAL MASTERPIECES FREE , 
Order NOW . « «52 weekly issues, $19.75 .« » 38 cents a ‘week! 













* Mounting equipment extra 


NOW, 38-by~25 inches jin size and issued weekly in six colors, pro- 
vides a positive means of stimulating book circulation and calling 
attention to special library services! À 

Displayed in. windows’ or lobbies on attractive mounting equipment, 
NOW is a proven aftention-getter; as: well as an authentic, ‘ever= 
changing news publication highlighting significant world.events with 
once-a-month special editions! vata ` 
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41 Cleveland Ave.,.Chicago 10, HI, 
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Living Librarians IX 


Lawrence Clark Powell 


NEAL HARLOW 


Books is the word to introduce any summary 
remarks about Lawrence Clark Powell. No 
legend has yet grown up that he arose fully 
read from his father’s library; but he clearly 
progressed from seeing books to living with 
them. He went on from reading books to 
collecting them, from hunting books to indulge 
his own appetite to gathering them for book- 
hungry libraries, and from the impulse to read 
to the even more impelling urge to write, write 
about, publish, and propagate the use of books. 
Larry Powell’s bookishness is an ardor of use 
and creation which is his life and living. 

Although he may since have met and 
caroused with the gods on Olympus, and found 
them to be only men who win immortality 
through their works, Powell was born in the 
earthly city of Washington, D.C., under Roose- 
velt I. Before he learned to read, he was 
carried off to the equally earthly paradise of 
southern California, in its early post-pastoral 
period. His father, G. Harold Powell of the 
U.S.D.A., was assigned to investigating prob- 
lems besetting the citrus industry, and his re- 
curring western trips turned eventually into 
residence, interspersed with increasingly in- 
frequent eastern visits; he in time overhauled 
the state’s Sunkist golden apples and stayed 
on to manage the leading processing and dis- 
tributing agency. Young Powell put down 
roots into that fabulous, irrigated soil and grew 
up to feel joy and relief in its aura of sky 
and bleached blonde hills. 

Lest someone one day suppose that Larry 
read aloud to his mother from the crib, per- 
sonal testimony to the contrary may be cited. 
After forty years, he still recalls tramping home 
from his first day at school to complain in- 
dignantly about his teacher. “What’s she 
for?” queried the well motivated young lad. 
‘Tve been to school a whole day, and I still 
can’t read and write.” It was to take longer 
than he thought. 
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Lawrence Clark Powell 


Powells awareness of life apparently 
bubbled and formed among the orchards, vine- 
yards and streets of the inland south, the pines, 
hills, and sea-fogs of the coast, the glorious 
heat of summer in the south-Central Valley of 
California. For the most part he grew up in 
South Pasadena, now at the roaring outer end 
of Los Angeles’ first high-speed motor freeway. 
He read unbridledly in the town library and 
graduated into Occidental College, just over 
the hill from home. In college he was yell 
leader, actor, sports editor, jazz pianist and 
saxophonist, fraternity president, and English 
major. Midway in his course he took a year 
out to go round the world with a Dollar liner 
jazz band, made similar trips to Hawaii, and 
along the Pacific coast. Then, after graduation, 
a stint at Vroman’s Book store and at teaching 
remedial English to college students, he set off 
for France. The wonderful distractions of 
Paris sent him to the provincial University of 
Dijon to study, where he found more interest 
in American and English literature than he had 
at home and wrote a dissertation on Robinson 
Jeffers to win his doctorate. 

In 1933 he returned home to marry his col- 
lege sweetheart, to take up his first serious 
apprenticeship in the book business, and to 
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university librarian, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, 
became well acquainted 
with the subject of this brief 
biography during his tenure 
at the University of Cali- 
fornia Library at Los An- 
geles, where he ultimately 
served as assistant librarian. 
Mr. Harlow is the author of 
many periodical articles, the 
chairman of the board of 
directors of the Pacific 
Northwest Bibliographic 
Centre, and a member of 
various library association 
committees. 





NEAL HARLOW 





cope with the depression. There, with an 
aside as partner in a publishing house, the 
Primavera Press, he gained rapid and lasting 
acquaintances among collectors, writers, book- 
dealers, printers, and librarians. When he 
came to graduate into his own business, sud- 
denly the attraction of the other side of the 
fence appealed to him, and he deserted book- 
selling for what appeared to be the more useful 
bookish life, and one more true to his family’s 
Quaker traditions, offered by librarianship. 
Fay, his wife, recalls him confessing, after a 
day in the bookshop, his impulse to lend books 
to the impecunious Sixth Street browsers who 
could not buy. 

Always his stabilizer and stimulant, Fay un- 
hesitantly packed up the two children, and 
they spent a year at Berkeley, readying himself 
for the new vocation. Thereafter his book- 
store experience recommended him to a be- 
ginning position in an order department, and 
he worked first at the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, then, in 1938, at U.C.L.A. Within six 
years he was director of the William Andrews 
Clark Memorial Library and then librarian of 
all the libraries of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

It is not safe, if we give a fig for accuracy, 
to read a man’s life in his works, but we can 
read about the man in them. Powell had 
literary, bibliographical, and historical inter- 
ests. He probed and worked the material he 
knew and of which he had the basic sources 
available. He began with California authors 
or historical characters, source material in the 
University Library, and local library problems, 
and he worked outwards as interests, informa- 
tion, and skill expanded: Jeffers, Steinbeck, 
Pickett, Lancey, John Fiske, Mark Twain, 
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D. H. Lawrence, Joyce, Durrell. His bibli- 
ography includes a half-dozen octavos, and 
articles numbering well into three figures. 

Powells literary equipment combines a 
facile imagination, tongue, and pen, with a 
wide range of well assimilated and remem- 
bered experience. In any creative mind one- 
and-one do not necessarily add up to the hum- 
drum sum of two, nor is it impossible to add 
together two dissimilar items and produce a 
new combination of meaning. Powells writing 
is characterized by such miracles of juxtaposi- 
tion. Now and then too frequent deadlines 
and a rolling surge of images and adjectives to 
meet them result in fairer prose in the re- 
vised edition, but much of his copy is difficult 
to edit, for it is a well articulated corpus from 
which cutting is more nearly dismemberment. 
His view is ever personal. His social and 
geographic adjustment, if not always con- 
formable, is comfortable; like the early Yankee 
in California, he is settled, involved, accli- 
mated, adopted, but not wholly absorbed into 
his surroundings. A ready writer, he is also 
master of the complementary art, a fleet reader. 

Two other characteristics typify the man: 
humanity, with a full share of the vagaries and 
human motivation which this implies, and a 
more than average cognizance of the world as 
a stage. His act prescribes strong human ties, 
and a lively cast of characters, enough of whom 
have the will and talent to see the performance 
through. The line between footlights and the 
street is not always apparent, the responsibility 
to be convincing, dramatic, and often enough 
entertaining, with some ad-libbing, and now 
and then a little ham, is imminent. With little 
change in proportions, the recipe would pro- 
duce a politician, an actor, or a successful min- 
ister. It has bred a librarian with compulsive 
convictions regarding the efficacy of books in 
society, a sense of public service, a disposition 
to propagate the faith, and the combination of 
ability, motivation, and timeliness to win 
friends and get things done. 

This is Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell, librarian 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
director of the William Andrews Clark Me- 
morial Library, a member of a good many 
boards of professional and cultural organiza- 
tions, and an inveterate writer, speaker, and 
traveller. His University Library is one of 
collections, of staff to acquire, care for, and in- 
terpret them, and of various “publics” to re- 
ceive and proffer benefits. Library administra- 
tion is the complex but human fabric of 
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imagination, leadership, force, and influence 
which develops and turns these ingredients 
into library service. Powell has taken oc- 
casion, with a good deal of wry delight, to 
argue administrative policy and function with 
competent colleagues, proving that humanism 
is still thicker than professionalism and that 
among readers his less literary friends are at a 
disadvantage. 

He has been particularly insistent in voicing 
his belief that audio-visual materials should be 
marginal, if anything, in a library program. 
“I am just a simple bookman,” he orated at the 
1952 ALA conference in New York, “suspicious 
of those who speak so glibly about non-book 
materials.” Feeling no love for the “inflamma- 
ble substitute called microfilm” and no thrill 
over serried rows of little glass slides, he has 
made many a merry quip at the expense of 
AV-minded colleagues. “A battery of tele- 
visions would raise Skip Graham’s blood pres- 
sure,” he chortled, teasing him and others about 
“non-book librarians.” At Los Angeles in June 
1953, the not easily abashed Mr. Graham 
walked up a flight of stone steps to Powell’s 
twilight garden party for some ALA visitors, 
to spy in the darkening sky a faint, spidery 
apparition on the host’s roof top. “Television 
antenna,” he roared, shattering in one heroic 
whoop the outer defences of this pre-electronic 
book-lover’s stronghold. 

As head librarian Larry Powell plays both by 
note and ear. Knowing quite a lot about book- 
ish matters, and possessing a sharp perception 
in relation to people, he can ordinarily sense 
the use and uselessness in both. He does not 
hesitate to employ strong personalities if they 
are balanced and productive, and he shows no 
fear of suffering personal eclipse. Inclined a 
little toward hyperbole himself, he will spot 
pretence quite soon enough in others. His 
staff will be stimulated with all the authority, 
responsibility, and work they can stand. To 
“divide and rule” in this sense of distributing 
the administration load, requires employees 
who can accept responsibility at the assigned 
level and work at it with the same sincerity, 
initiative, and conviction as if it were the 
whole; without persons of this character and 
caliber the system fails. 

“Librarianship,” librarian Powell says, “lies 
somewhere between art and craft,” for it is 
concerned with books, which have the al- 
chemical power to transform commonness in 
human beings into something uncommon and 
precious. This is not the statistical, scientific, 
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organizational approach to library work; it is 
more catholic than that, has more substance, 
and is more unusual. There are other layers of 
administration, for pure management, for 
operations, and appraisal, and these may be 
combined in one person or found separately. 
But without the unity and vision of art, the 
craftsman’s skill is wasted. 

Believing and preaching the gospel are never 
full guarantees of practice, and in seventeen 
years of librarianship LCP has learned his 
philosophy and his job through experience, 
modulated by his own personal style. On 
occasion he has been strong when strength may 
have been superfluous, headlong where angels 
hung back, and imbued with a sense of destiny 
which, in the first person singular or plural, is 
likely to alarm the neighbors. If he is contro- 
versial, it is due in part to a hangover in the 
minds of his acquaintances, partly to the 
human mixture of gold and dross in his charac- 
ter, and in part to a sparkling filagree of 
drollery and extravagance and a prismatic glow 
of honest emotion which continually vivify his 
actions. Intimates know that Powell needs 
to be converted as well as convinced if he is to 
be counted upon truly, but that whatever he 
does will be vigorously pressed, will be trans- 
posed somewhat into Powellian proportions, 
and will carry conviction. 

Powell’s most recent expressions have been 
concerned with professional library education. 
If enough young librarians will hear his funda- 
mentalist gospel of ministering to men’s lives 
through books and will believe in their priestly 
calling to a life of service in this cause, Lawr- 
ence Clark Powell, among contemporary li- 
brary leaders, will exert a profound influence 
upon the present generation. 


(| The Alchemy of BOOKS 
and other essays & addresses on 
books and writers by 
Lawrence Clark Powell 
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at your book store or 
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5 easy to understand why teachers and librarians 
erywhere prefer The Encyclopedia AMERICANA! 
nerican in point of view ... universal in scope... 
is fine encyclopedia provides schools and libraries 
th easy-to-understand, comprehensive information 
idents need to meet the exacting demands of modern 
ucation. 


tensive revision over the past five years under an 
\aginative and forceful editorial policy has resulted 
more than 20,000 completely reset pages . . . many 
EW, easy-to-read maps ... comprehensive bibliogra- 
ties and glossaries of technical terms ... and more 
an 2,000 NEW pages of superb illustrations, many 
full color. i 


Three thousand NEW articles have been added, includ- 
ing an illustrated series of 15 articles on Plants and 
Plant Science; an outstanding 268-page article on the 
United States; fascinating new studies on Mexico, 
Korea, Spain and South Africa. Hundreds of NEW 
biographies of prominent living people; thousands of 
NEW census entries; unique features such as the 
“Stories of the Centuries,” all combine to make the 
1954 edition the best in AMERICANA’s, 125-year 


history! 


Send for your complimentary copy of our 36-page 
illustrated booklet. Write for it today! Dept. 103 
School and Library Div., Americana Corporation. 


f: Americana Corporation - 2 West 45 Street + New York 36, N. Y. 
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Pirates on the Plains 


CAPTAIN Kipp 
came to Kansas when 
the Wichita City Li- 
brary purchased the 
piracy collection of 
the late Charles Dris- 
coll, a library of 
1,200 items and 
counted the largest 
collection of books 
on the subject in any 
one library in the 
United States. It is 
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the authority on the subject in this country, 
doing other works on pirates and some 300 
weekly feature stories dealing with them. He 
lectured, did radio work, corresponded about 
them and went on his own buried treasure 
explorations. All this 
time he was collect- 
ing books of all types 
which showed his in- 
tense interest in dig- 
ging into the subject 
as well as digging for 
doubloons. 


Ut it a fearfal thing ta fall inte the 
Hands of the Living GOD. 


SERMON 


Preached to fome miferable 


more extensive than 
the Philip Gosse 
grouping in England 
and since its acquisi- 
tion much of the old, the rare and the new have 
been added to enrich it further for the use of 
the seholar, the writer and others interested in 
the history of piracy. 

Charles B. Driscoll was born in Wichita in 
October, 1885, and received his schooling 
there. Always interested in writing, he did 
much newspaper work, being at different times 
with the Wichita Eagle, Omaha Daily News, 
St. Paul Daily News and Cleveland Press. He 
originated the “school page,” now a widely 
used feature in newspapers. Famed for his 
daily editorial “The World and All” he carried 
on the column “New York Day by Day” after 
O. O. McIntyre’s death, until his own in Jan- 
uary of 1951. His biography of “Odd” was 
well received and depicted Driscoll’s great ap- 
preciation of the man. Readers of “Kansas 
Irish” caught the same crisp appreciation of 
the author's father who was an Irish immigrant, 
born to the sea but who wound up farming the 
tough soil of Kansas. Criticism of Driscoll’s 
portrait of his peppery dad was much the same 
as that levelled at Mari Sandoz when she wrote 
just as frankly about her father in Old Jules. 
But Charles, typically stubborn, followed his 
account with more in Country Jake. 

Through the years, however, Driscoll had 
caught “pirate fever.” During his life he wrote 
over 2,000,000 words about piracy and is 
most noted for his outstanding record of buried 
treasure in Doubloons (recently reappearing 
in pocket-book form). A friend of Philip Gosse, 
he was considered, as was Gosse in England, 
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PIRATES 


July: ro. 1726. 
On the Lords Day, before their 
Execution, 


‘||By Ben enjamin Colman, 


Paftor of a Church in Belton, 


To which fF ated fom Acco, ARAF TSA 

Deon XVIL A3. Aad aih ibe Prope. Fah 
bear and fear, and do no mare fo pre 
Sampruonfyi 





BOSTON, N. E Printed tor John Philiph 
and Thomer Hamech, and Sold at rhei 


Shops, 1726. - 





The collection was 
obtained by the 
Wichita City Libra- 
ry because it wished 
to bring back to his 
home town the ma- 
jor life work of one 
of its sons. The in- 
dividuality of the 
collection was recog- 
nized as was the 


value of it to general world history and, more 
specifically, to Americana. Here, also, was a 
subject which would always be of appeal and 
always active in current literature. Research, 
actually, is only just begun in it. No bibliog- 
raphy of piracy has ever been done. The 
Pirates Who's Who by Philip Gosse is the only 
attempted compilation, and even this learned 
man’s effort lacks many names. It is truly a re- 
search subject and offers much lure to whoever 
wants to try for the truth about the supposed 
ugliness and bravery of Edward (Blackbeard) 
Teach, the tales about the Welshman, Sir Henry 
Morgan, the “fair” trial of Captain Kidd, the 
account of the female pirates Anne Bonney and 
Mary Read and a score of others about whom 
history seeks facts in place of fancies. Nor 
does the research end with the actors. More 
needs to be known about William Dampier, 
Captain Charles Johnson, John Esquemeling, 
Whitehead, and the rest who have sought to 
give us the early records. More needs to be 
known about piracy itself because it sails the 
sea of legend as much as any wide wave which 
once reflected the jolly roger. 

The Driscoll Piracy Collection breaks down 
into pirates and piratical acts, trials and legal 
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aspects, shipwreck and buried treasure, early 
voyages and exploration, and naval history 
where concerned with privateering and buca- 
neering. It is rich in early and rare materials 
as well as the less rare. Certain necessary 
tangents to the subject are included for the 
writer who needs to know the problems of 
wooden ship sailing, terms, weapons, pirate 
codes (they did have them), personal accounts, 
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and many other relative matters. It is being 
continually added to and several excellent finds 
have recently come to it, one of them being an 
actual Dampier manuscript—his answer to a 
London court of inquiry. 

Strong features concern Captain Charles 
Johnson, William Dampier and John Esquemel- 
ing, early recorders of pirate history. Johnson, 
long unknown but now being accepted as 
Daniel Defoe, is represented in over twelve 
editions from the first on up; Esquemeling is 
in evidence in many early prints while Dampier 
is practically complete with the acquisition of 
several editions of his voyages. The quality is 
further enriched by many first editions of 
voyages in addition to Dampier’s, such as that 
by William Funnell (Dampier’s mate), De 
Lussan’s 1698 account of freebooters’ trip into 
the South Sea, Captain William Hacke’s 1699 
“Collection of Voyages,” Captain Nathaniel 
Uring’s history of his travels, Captain Edward 
A. Cooke’s voyage to the south sea and around 
the world; the four year voyage of George 
Roberts; and George Shelvocke’s voyage 
around the world. This last original is im- 
portant since the edition printed by his son 
thirty-one years later was “refined.” The 
original published in 1726, contains the first 
printed intimation of gold in California. Some 
of these voyages mark parallels in coming 
upon unknown parts of the world and each has 
its contribution to the story of buccaneers as it 
does to description of hardships, such as Robert 
Drury’s Journal in which he recorded fifteen 
years of captivity on Madagascar. 
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Several trials come to light in the six, large 
volumes of State Trials at the time of Queen 
Anne and five volumes of the Newgate Calen- 
dar. Many individual trials are in the collec- 
tion, with much early material concerning the 
mutiny on the Bounty. A separate file contains 
Acts of Parliament 1671-1762, a proclamation 
issued by King George I on April 21, 1727, a 
rare broadside sold by hawkers at the hanging 
of pirates Dalton and Tully (1812), the log of a 
ship taken by pirates and other items of the 
same category. These, intermingled with per- ` 
sonal accounts of hardships endured by 
travellers and seamen at the hands of pirates 
help to draw up a unique picture of hazardous 
travel and life at sea when international law 
was weak to control the ocean lanes. 

With its long history, piracy had much to 
do with the fortunes of nations and the actual 
turn of world events. If piracy was a business, 
it was so conducted by crowned heads. In 
our own nation’s story it had much to do with 
how we succeeded at sea for our privateers, 
before we actually had a navy as such, were 
the means of keeping our trade going and 
obtaining needed cargo. All of this, both of 
the world at large and of pur own country in 
particular, makes for the greater importance 
of the Driscoll Piracy Collection. How these 
freebooters lived and acted is interesting in its 
own right, but their impact over a long period 
of time on the course of history is an item too 
often overlooked. In this light much of the 
collection is important Americana. I 

It would be tedious to list more of the items 
included. The purpose has been to give the 
scope of what Driscoll brought together and 
how it is being enlarged. Slavery, whaling, 
international conflict, private buccaneering, ex- 
ploration, piracy’s use in fiction and a dozen 
other angles to the subject contribute to the 
overall record of piracy which must necessarily 
be included in any rightful look at how history 
has been made. The intent is to continue work 
upon a bibliography of the collection so that 
its contents can be widely known and made 
more adaptive for research. The glow, and 
even the gore, writers have long placed upon 
this subject is in need of a true perspective. 

Libraries come by collections which often 
seem strange, not in themselves but where they 
happen to be located. Pirates on the plains 
may be one of them but it belongs in the 
Wichita City Library through one of the very 
quirks which locate collections—because the 
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Their Right Is Our Gift 


Morte. W. JACOBSON 


Head, UNESCO Gift Coupon Office 


HELPING to implement Article 26 of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights is one of 
the objectives of UNESCO’s Gift Coupon Plan. 
This is a means whereby organizations and 
individuals in ten donor countries may help 
provide educational equipment to those in 
underdeveloped or needy areas. They have 
the right to education but lack the tools. 

The Plan was introduced to the American 
Library constituency in 1953 through a joint 
ALA-UNESCO project sponsored by the In- 
ternational Relations Board when exhibits of 
Gift Coupon material were provided. These 
exhibits helped make community groups using 
library services aware of this means by which 
their voluntary assistance could help extend 
the right to education to those lacking the tools 
of learning. 

Human Rights Day will be celebrated on 
December 10, 1954 when public attention will 
be directed to this international standard of 
achievement in better living. This includes the 
right of everyone to education. 

“Everyone” is described in UNESCO's Cata- 
logue of Gift Coupon projects: pupils in pri- 
mary schools in Afghanistan who need simple 
handicraft tools; students in rural schools in 
India needing carpentry tools; “post-literates” 
in Bombay who, knowing how to read because 
of the literacy campaign, now need books; mass 
education teams of Gold Coast young people 
who, volunteering to educate tribal groups, 
need radio and film equipment to do it; chil- 
dren in a war-blighted village in Greece need- 
ing nursery school equipment; student teachers 
in Haitis Marbial Valley lacking teaching aids 
and vocational tools; others in similar circum- 
stances in Asia, Europe, Africa, the Middle 
East and Latin America. 

What can libraries do? 

The celebration of Human Rights Day on 
December 10, 1954, will provide a special op- 
portunity to tell the story of the UNESCO Gift 
Coupon Plan as a way to extend education to 
needy areas; as a means of sharing knowledge, 
ideas and techniques to improve international 
collaboration for the establishment of peace 
with justice; as a basis to develop relationships 
with people and projects abroad. Libraries 
could plan to revive and add new materials 
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to the Gift Coupon Exhibit, advertising 
UNESCO’s aids to international understand- 
ing: the film, “World Without End”; the play 
for adult groups, “To Live in Faith”; and a 
new play for youth groups, “It All Adds Up!” 

Community groups could be urged to take 
up a Gift Coupon Project as a means to greater 
appreciation of the difficulties of international 
understanding in a world where are met, and 
must be understood, the need to preserve 
ancient, cultural mores and the need for 
modern sanitation; the small industries in the 
coppersmiths’ streets in Istanbul and the mass 
production techniques of American industry; 
the easy, free access to education for women 
in some lands and the struggle to examine a 
microscope slide through the traditional veils 
worn in other places, 

Libraries might consider developing a spe- 
cial exhibit around the assumption that in- 
equalities in educational, social and technical 
advantages must be overcome in order to free 
nations to take steps in international, inter- 
governmental progress toward a better world. 

Within libraries there is a life of the spirit 
concerned with the custody and conveyance 
of the recorded heritage whereby one age 
moves on to another. There is a life of practi- 
cal “what to do,” “how to do it,” “when to make 
it.” There is a life of sensitivity to the com- 
munication and exchange of ideas. 

Within libraries the universal right to educa- 
tion is accepted, together with the responsi- 
bility for informing and educating communi- 
ties in greater understanding of its implications. 
UNESCO’s Gift Coupon Plan is one way to 
make real and tangible the meaning of the 
whole Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and to give the tools of learning to those 
who, lacking them, cannot make their claim 
against Article 26: “Everyone has the right to 
education . . . which shall be directed to the 
full development of the human personality . . . 
the strengthening of respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms.” 

Libraries desiring new display leaflets about 
the Gift Coupon Plan may obtain them, in 
quantity, free of charge, by writing to the 
UNESCO Gift Coupon Office, Room 2201, 
United Nations, New York. 
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THESE BOYS AND GIRLS MAKE TEACHING A PLEASURE 





ARE THEY YOUR STUDENTS? 


It’s a wonderful experience for everybody when 
Tue Book oF KNOWLEDGE becomes regular 
classroom equipment. 

Makes children WANT to learn. THE Book or 
KNOWLEDGE answers every question the child 
can ask . . . factually, completely, quickly. But 
putting the facts on paper is only the start of the 
job for this unique reference work. With its 
news-picture format and its fascinating narrative 
technique, it stirs the child’s curiosity, tempts 
him to read on into broader fields of knowledge. 
Suddenly he discovers the most important fact 
of all: that learning is fun. 

Reinforces the teacher's efforts. Once learning 
becomes fun, “looking it up” becomes a fascinat- 


ing habit. Within days, teachers find students 
reaching for THE Book OF KNOWLEDGE at every 
step. They find, too, that its comprehensive 
articles make superb supplementary texts, while 
its 20 volumes give them a chance to set up as 
many as 20 simultaneous study projects. 
Enriches the school curriculum. With its 7,600 
pages ...its 12,700 informative pictures (many 
in full color) ... its hundreds of accurate articles 
kept modern by continuous revision . . . and its 
more-than 40,000 alphabetically arranged index 
references, THE Book or KNOWLEDGE is proving 
itself a daily asset in classrooms everywhere. 
Write today for complete information .on the 
latest edition of THE Book or KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 
The Enc nore Americana, Grolier Enc wa tag 


The Book of Knowledge, Richards 


pical Encyclopedia, 


Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 
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í brary Coe 


KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10’x7’x 
4” to 164%"x114"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete descriptive folder. 


pex PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
311 W. Supérior St., Chicago 10, III. 





Huntting for Library Books! ! 


ADULT & JUVENILES 

QUALITY BUCKRAM BINDING 
PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY BINDING 
PUBLISHER’S TRADE BINDINGS 


ANY BOOK—ANY PUBLISHER— 
ANY BINDING 


Huntting is the only wholesaler ren- 
dering this complete service. 

Huntting’s Catalogs are noted for 
completeness and useful, attractive ar- 
rangement, 

If you are not already on our mailing 
list, send today for 


O STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG (10,000 


titles—Revised through 1954.) 


O SPRING & FALL CATALOGS OF NEW 


JUVENILES 
O HUNTTING’S MONTHLY LIST OF ADULT 
BOOKS 


O If your buying system requires formal bids, 


please place us on your mailing list. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. 
29 Worthington St. 


~ 
Si 
A Springfield 3, Mass. 


50 Years Serving Libraries & Schools 
*Trade Mark Bro-Dart Industries 
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Holiday Book Fair 


With the Christmas season so near librarians 
might wish to plan a holiday book fair for their 
libraries with a two-fold purpose in mind. 
First as a good promotion for the library and 
second, promotion of books as gifts. 

The Brooklyn Public Library has been par- 
ticularly “successful in gaining a wide audience 
to their fairs and indications are that the fair 
will continue to extend its influence in pro- 
motitg, books as holiday gifts. 

The Brooklyn Public Library will hold its 
fourth annual Holiday Book Fair December 
6-24 at the main library, Grand Army Plaza. 
The library will have as its co-sponsor this 
year The Brooklyn Eagle which will put out a 
special Book Supplement and will feature the 
fair through December. 

As in the past, the fair will consist primarily 
of exhibits of about 300 current adult and 
juvenile titles selected by the department staffs 
of the library. 

Categories represented last year included 
“Hobbies for the Family,” “Masques, Maestros 
and Masters,” “Fun and Far Horizons” and 
“A Quiet Evening at Home.” Favorite reading 
for children and teen-agers, and the most use- 
ful reference books for the home, are featured 
each year. 

Booklists were prepared to circulate to local 
bookstores and good coverage was given by the 
press and radio. Visitors last year averaged 
about 2000 a day during the week, and nearly 
4000 on Saturdays and Sundays. 

Special programs with notable speakers from 
the world of books are planned in connection 
with the Book Fair, whose chief purpose was 
described by the chief librarian, Francis R. 
St. John, as “to help the bewildered shopper 
choose the right book for the right person” as 
a holiday gift. 

Booklists are available and library staff mem- 
bers are on hand for consultation on gift book 
problems. 

Other libraries might wish to plan similar 
holiday book fairs for their libraries. 





Swinburne's Atalanta in Calydon 


Libraries having a copy of the first edition of 
Atalanta in Calydon, by Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne (London, 1865, 111 pages, Barrett im- 
print) are requested to notify John S. Mayfield, 
5817 Wilmett Road, Bethesda 14, Maryland, who 
is collecting data for a bibliographical census of 
this rare book. 
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Use of Textile Fabrics in a Library 


Mrs. Dorotuy M. CrosLAND 


The architecture of today, commonly called 
“modern” or “contemporary”, is functional with 
severe straight lines. Too often modern archi- 
tecture gives the feeling of being cold and 
uninviting. This feeling of coldness can be 
overcome and one of warmth created even in 
a box-like, factory-type building, if color and 
textile fabrics are used. The trend in con- 
struction seems to be either to have no windows 
or glass areas or else large picture windows 
or entire walls of glass. 

Architects and designers that follow the 
trend of using glass strive to create a feeling of 
having the outdoors and indoors flow together 
by the use of nature colors and textured fabrics. 
A building without windows will have no 
problem of controlling sunlight and glare from 
the outside. The problem of being cold may 
be more apparent and there will be greater 
need of color and materials to give a building 
warmth. There are walls where textile fabrics 
in fascinating colors may be used and some 
rooms or spaces where rugs and upholstered 
furniture will be the items or materials that 
bring warmth. It seems today, there is no 
interior problem which cannot be solved by 
use of fabrics made either of natural or syn- 
thetic fibers. A fabric of subtle colors and a 
stunning design can be the accent or the high- 
light in an otherwise uninteresting area. 

This is a wonderful world of fabrics, natural 
and man-made. Chemists and technologists 
have created and produced synthetic fabrics 
that are as soft and light and as heavy as those 
woven of natural fibers. The new vinyl-treated 
plastic fabrics will not shrink, split or fade. 
The flame-resistant outer layers will not crack, 
chip, peel or scratch. They are applied easily, 
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will stay smooth, and may be sealed so the 
seams are not visible. They are long-wearing, 
durable, water-repellent and are more resistant 
to dust, dirt, heat and cold. * These fabrics are 
used for curtains, draperies, rugs, upholstered 
furniture, and wall coverings. 

The natural fibers in woven textiles cannot 
be overlooked. Cotton and linen, sheer or 
heavy, and even silk, have qualities that make 
them -durable. Silk tissue is the most stable 
of natural fabrics. Temperature and humidity 
will not affect its overall length. It has a 
translucent quality without objectionable trans- 
parency, and aesthetically, it is superior to all 
other fibers, Chemists have perfected finishes 
for cotton and linen that make them shrink 
and crease-resistant, water-repellent, durable, 
and fireproof. Where a thin cotton, linen or 
silk is used, linings of milium fabrics that in- 
sulate are available. 

A library should be a vital part of everyday 
living whether on a campus, in a school, or in 
a community. It can set a standard, be a model 
for good design, use of color, and textile fabrics. 
Its environment should be one of warmth, 
friendship and beauty. These characteristics 
may be had in a modern functional building 
constructed to give service. With all the 
fascinating and wonderful fabrics available in 
the world, it is possible to create in a library an 
atmosphere that will draw people to its doors. 

It is true that not all library building budgets 
are adequate to purchase the extra pieces of 
furniture that create a friendly atmosphere or 
to put rugs in browsing rooms or special rooms. 
Many times curtains or draperies are con- 
sidered too expensive, but if investigations are 
made, one will find long-wearing fabrics can 
be found in the same price range as venetian 
blinds. Certainly, fabric curtains are warmer 
and more attractive than venetian blinds. Also, 
they will hang at the same lengths, and vene- 
etian blinds are at many different levels and 
most often crooked. There are areas, but not 
many, where venetian blinds are more practical. 

The new vinyl plastic wall covering and 
upholstery fabrics are exciting with their subtle 
colors and stunning designs. A fabric at a 
window, on a wall or on a piece of upholstered 
furniture may be the added decoration that 
makes a room pleasant and inviting. A fabric 
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wall covering may seem too expensive for a 
budget. If, however, maintenance and wear 
are considered, it will be found that it is much 
less expensive than paint and labor. This 
vinyl plastic may be wiped clean with a damp 
cloth. It comes in many colors and has designs 
that give the appearance of a woven fabric. 

How and where can fabrics be used in a 
library? First, use them where plastered walls 
receive heavy usage from dirty hands or where 
chairs or desks hit against the walls and nick 
and scar them. Use one of the vinyl coated 
wall coverings, if not the entire height of the 
wall, as high as a chair-rail. Many supporting 
columns exposed in a reading room are plastered 
and soon show bad scars. It is difficult to 
plaster a column evenly. Burlap, Koroseal, and 
Naugahyde will show irregularities. The Gil- 
ford Leather Company, New York has a Tahiti 
Strawtex viny] plastic that will adhere smoothly, 
not show irregularities, and will prove its worth 
by requiring little maintenance while keeping 
its good looks. Use one of the Gilford Com- 
pany’s smooth Cairo or Empress plastics or a 
Joanna Vinylized wall fabric around wash 
basins. They are washable, stain-resistant and 
sunfast. They will-not pull loose from the wall 
nor separate at the seams. 


Second, there are many of the vinyl-coated 
fabrics used on upholstered furniture. Nauga- 
hyde is now available with tiny openings to 
allow air to pass through it. This is a product 
of the United States Rubber Company and 
found in many upholstery shops. The Gilford 
Company also has many patterns of long 
wearing vinyl plastics used as upholstery ma- 
terial. The natural fiber fabrics may be chemi- 
cally treated to give them a hard finish Scotch 
linen in many patterns that will wear well. 

Third, cotton, wool and linen rugs may now 
receive chemical processes that make them 
more dirt-resistant and fireproof. There is a 
new rayon carpet which promises to eliminate 
soil by making dirt slide off of it. Saran may 
be a new word, but it is worth investigating for 
its strength and resistance to soil, grease, and 
fire. Rugs will make a browsing room, a 
faculty or staff lounge, a rare book room, or an 
office more attractive. 

Fourth, curtains and draperies can be and 
should be used whenever possible in a library. 
They will do more to give warmth than most 
any other decorative item, They can be 
utilitarian and have character. They can be 
translucent just to cut glare or they can be 
heavy to cut the heat of the sun. 





Librarians are enthusiastic! 





One reason we like the Bookmobile 
business is because librarians have 
such a friendly way of letting us know 
that they are pleased with our work. 
A typical comment: "The book- 
mobile is beautiful, it is practical. | 
wish to commend your company on 


its construction.” 


Gerstenslager 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 


BOOKMOBILES 
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Here’s a Wise Investment in the 


MEANINGFUL KNOWLEDGE 


that Today’s Library Users Want! 








10 Volume 


AMERICAN EDUCATOR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Illustrated. Concise and Dependable. 
Constantly Revised. Budget Priced. 


from Publishers House, Lake Bluff, Ill. 





THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
PUBLISHERS PRODUCTIONS, INC. 





CHILD DEVELOPMENT, INC. 





There may be more ways in which textile 
fabrics may be used in a library, but certainly, 
if one begins by having curtains, wall coverings, 
upholstered furniture and possibly a rug or two, 
the building will acquire an air of friendliness. 
There are many fabric companies that are 
eager to help with original designs and who 
will make available new, exciting, fascinating 
fabrics. Where many yards of material are 
required, good discounts may be had. 

The use of textile fabrics in a library is not 
just an idea of something that can be done 
to make a building more attractive. Librarians 
are seeking advice of decorators on the use of 
fabrics. The Charles Hayden Library at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
lovely textured curtains with the Institute’s 
seal screen-printed on them, at the large win- 
dows facing the Charles River. The Music 
Room has a soft warm carpet and curtains. 
The Firestone Library at Princeton has draper- 
ies and rugs in special rooms. The Fondren 
Library of Rice Institute has a large curtained 
area and beautifully upholstered furniture. 

Georgia Tech is on one of Atlanta’s highest 
elevations; the view from the North side is 
superb, overlooking trees with mountains in the 
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far distance. To cut this view would have 
been a crime, but the glare had to be controlled. 
A fabric of cotton and flax from Switzerland 
was chosen for the large glass areas in the read- 
ing rooms. The material was purchased from 
the Quaintance Company in New York, and 
flame-proofed by the Canvas Proofing Com- 
pany in Chicago. Heavy tracks were required 
to hold such large curtains. This material, 
1,260 yards, has character, is translucent, and 
gives warmth to the large rooms. On the 
ground floor of the North wall are the Faculty 
Lounge and Music Room, two rooms separated 
by sound-insulated Modern-Fold doors, and the 
Receiving Room. A heavy Belgian linen to 
cut light, with an original screen-printed design 
of the alphabet, is hung in these areas. On 
the entire West wall of the Faculty Lounge, the 
same quality Belgian linen, vat-dyed yellow, is 
used to cover the bulletin board, blackboard 
which is a green board and a projection screen. 
The floors of the Music Room and Faculty 
Lounge are covered with a custom-made 
woolen carpet in slate, black and white that 
gives the effect of being slate grey. The rug 
was made by the Mohawk Rug Company. 

The Staff Lounge on the ground floor has 
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a nubby cotton fabric with a tumbleweed 
design by Elenhank Designers on the long 
narrow window on the West wall. A pale 
green rug of wool broadloom is laid on the 
floor. 

The South wall windows in the Processing 
Room (first floor), and all the windows of the 
stack areas of the second, third and fourth floors 
have the same heavy Belgian linen with the 
alphabet design used on the North wall, ground 
floor. The Exhibition Hall on the first floor is 
nineteen feet high and has one large window 
hung with a lighter weight Belgian linen on 
which is printed a design of old printing presses 
and type from Elenhank. The Director’s Office 
has a Herman Miller, pure silk fabric in a Har- 
lequin design at the one window. A custom- 
made Mohawk chenille rug in a soft brown 
covers the floor from wall to wall. Schu- 
macker’s cotton fabric in green and brown with 
the planetarium printed on it is used on the one 
window of the Map Room. 

Tahiti Strawtex in Thunderbolt gray (slate) 
has been used to cover the supporting columns 
throughout the building. Two walls of the 
Exhibition Hall have been covered with a green 
“Amerspun”, Fab-Rik-O-Na. The partitions 
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separating the Browsing Room at the West wall 
and the General Periodical Room (East wall) 
in the General Studies Reading Room are cov- 
ered with burlap painted a Royal Violet color. 
The partitions separating the Bibliography 
Room (West wall) and the Periodical Room 
(East wall) of the Science-Technology Reading 
Room are burlap painted Cinnamon red. 
Lounge furniture, sofas and chairs are 
covered in Knoll Associates hard-finish linen, 
Ben Rose Fabrics linen and heavy woven cotton 
fabrics. Some sofas and chairs have been 
covered in genuine leather. There are twenty- 
one different colors used in the building, but 
the overall effect is pleasing and inviting. 
Approximately 2,600 yards of material were 
used at the glass areas. All fabrics were flame- 
proofed. Rich’s Department Store in Atlanta 
made the curtains. Not every librarian is as 
fortunate as the Tech librarian who was given 
a trust fund with which to purchase extra fur- 
nishings to give the building beauty and 
warmth, and more recently, a bequest to re- 
plenish the fabrics when they wear out. The 
building that would ordinarily be cold, because 
of its severe structural lines is lovely, and stu- 
dents and faculty find it a pleasant place. 


SERVICES 


IN LIBRARIES 


Acquisitions, Cataloging, Classification, 
Binding, Photographic Reproduction, and 
Circulation Operations 


Maurice F. Tauber and Associates 


This first fundamental text in library technical services is now pub- 
lished. It is a book invaluable for every librarian and every library 


school. 


$6.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York 27 
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PIRATES (from page 559) 

person collecting claimed the place as his 
native town. It was important, after Mr. 
Driscoll’s death, that this group of books be 
kept together and not allowed to scatter. The 
strength of it will become more apparent 
through the years, if the use of it so far by 
people coming to it is any indication. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica lets Jean 
Lafitte sail off into oblivion. What were the 
real events of his life after the Battle of New 
Orleans? Where is he buried? Were pirates 
the brutes stories have made them? Did 
victims actually walk the plank? Was Morgan 
so vicious or should we recognize him as a 
battle strategist? What do we really know of 
buried treasure? How much conniving went 
on between pirates and Colonial governors? 





There are a world of questions still unanswered TRANSLUCENT FLEXIBLE FRONT COVER OPAQUE RIGID BACK 
; a : eee atrial R, POLISHED BOTH SURFACES. L M j 
despite the recent efforts of writers like Patrick IRREMOVABLE SCREWS. 8 SIZES. THREE COLORS. FOR VERTICAL 


Pringle and Cyrus Karraker. Nor have we RACKS. 


posed the deepest and possibly the most diffi- Aard-back 


cult of them all, the weighing of source ma- 

terials to get at the beginnings of pirate history. Challeu er BScuders 
It is hoped that the Driscoll Piracy Collection G 

will share its treasures in the writings to come M ARADOR CORPORATION 
dealing with the serious study of one of the 1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


world’s oldest professions. ; MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


Complete World-Wide Service 
For Periodicals and Serials 


SUBSCRIPTIONS entered on a standing order basis to all periodi- 
cals—foreign and domestic; well-known and out-of-the-way titles 
COMMON EXPIRATION dates maintained 

TITLE PAGES AND INDEXES furnished automatically 
CLAIMS receive prompt attention; free forms available 

BACK NUMBERS from stock or by searching 

COMPLETE RUNS—A large stock at all times 
CONTINUATIONS maintained for publications issued in parts 


—OTHER OUTSTANDING STECHERT-HAFNER SERVICES— 
Out-of-print, domestic and foreign — Bibliographical services — 
Antiquarian — British Books — German Books — Romance Lan- 
guage Books — Books from other countries — Hafner Publications 


STECHERT -HAFNER, mc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


She World's Leading Setonghionat Booksellers 


31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Publicity 
State Libraries 
Library Tests 





All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 


DELIGHTFUL Essays on books and reading which 
you will want to read for pleasure have been writ- 
ten by Lawrence Clark Powell, a librarian who 
loves books, even the unreadable ones. These 
essays, entitled The Alchemy of Books, is published 
by The Ward Ritchie Press, 1932 Hyperion Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles 27, Cal. (Price $4.50). 

Good short descriptions of state library organiza- 
tion in the various states are contained in A Study 
of State Library Systems, compiled by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of Alabama. State and 
extension librarians will be interested in it. 

The Northwest Regional Section of the Nevada 
Library Association has inaugurated an interlibrary 
loan code for State and Public Libraries. Copies 
of the Nevada Interlibrary Loan Code available 


from Joseph Shubert, Reference Librarian, Nevada 


State Library, Carson City. 

Junior Libraries sponsored by the Library 
Journal is a new publication devoted to the field 
of school and children’s libraries. It offers reviews 
of important books published below the adult 
level, and news and articles on reading, current 
trends in the curriculum, and related fields. Regu- 
lar subscribers to Lj will receive Junior Libraries 
as a part of their subscription—$2.50 per year to 
others (copy of first issue free). 

New subscribers to Junior Libraries (see above) 
can receive a copy of Your School Libraries, a 
special booklet which brings together available 
figures on minimum and average school library 
budgets, state standards for elementary and sec- 
ondary school library standards, basic booklists for 
senior high school libraries and other worthwhile 
information, 

College librarians will be interested in a set 
of library tests, compiled by Ethel M. Feagley at 
Teachers College Library, 525 W. 120th Street, 
New York 27. Designed especially for students of 
education. A package of 25 tests is available 
from the author for $2.50 (single tests 15 cents 
each); answer sheets $1.00 per hundred. 

An attractive recruitment folder, Passport of 
Librarianship, is available from Geneva Travis, 
University School Library, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio for ten cents (100 and more copies, 
five cents each). Incidentally, the proceeds will 
help to establish a scholarship fund for the Ohio 
Association of School Librarians. 

The Circulation Department of the New York 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 
Headquarters Librarian 


Public Library has issued a Book Selection Manual, 
a 24-page description of the selection and acqui- 
sition procedure for both adult and children’s 
books, pamphlets, periodicals, films and record- 
ings. Available only for loan from NYPL or the 
Headquarters Library. 

Have you seen the CLA Audio-Visualist, a semi- 
annual publication on library activities in the field, 
issued by the Audio-Visual Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association? The editor is Gene 
Hutchinson of the Santa Monica, California P. L. 

A new publicity aid is Library Publicity Clip- 
pings, which is a package of material giving news 
stories that have been used effectively by other 
libraries, press releases, features, filler items, and 
spot announcements. Priced $6.00—$12.00, accord- 
ing to your library budget. Write to Library 
Publicity Clippings, Box 753, Salinas, California 
for further information. 

How libraries in California catalog, process, 
house and circulate recordings is described in a 
report of the Audio-Visual Recordings Sub-Com- 
mittee of the California Library Association, called 
A Survey of Record-Libraries in California, Li- 
brarians starting a record collection will find some 
good points in it. 

An excellent manual for research students and 
librarians is Bibliographical Procedures and Styles, 
A Manual for Bibliographers in the Library of 
Congress. (From the Superintendent of Documents 
for 65 cents.) It tells how to plan and prepare a 
bibliography and gives specific rules of style. 

How to cut cataloging costs is always of interest. 
Catalogers, particularly, will want to read “How 
to Reduce Cataloging Costs” by Celianna Grubb in 
American Documentation for August. Incidentally, 
you will be interested to know that Jack Morris’ 
“The Duality Concept in Subject Analysis” appears 
for the first time in print in the same magazine. 

The latest public library survey to come in is 
Report of a Survey of the West Springfield Public 
Library (a Massachusetts town of approximately 
20,000 population) by William T. Waitzel. 

Do you think Jane Austen would have made a 
good librarian? According to Cleva Tisdale in 
“Would Jane Austen Have Made a Good Li- 
brarian” in the September issue of Wilson Library 
Bulletin, Jane possessed a sweet voice, an active 
mind, a slim figure, an even temper, a wonderful 
imagination, a delightful sense of humor. In addi- 
tion, she “evinced great power in the management 
of the lowly pencil!” 
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TREASURY OF 


PHILOSOPHY 


Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES 





SAA ec is one of the most comprehensive collections of 
philosophical writings ever to be gathered between the 
two covers of one book. In a text of over 1200 pages, 
under more than 375 separate entries, are to be found, 
not only the great philosophers of the West, but also the 
thinkers of the Orient, past and present. 

The selections cover the whole span of recorded phi- 
losophy—from the Sixth Century B. C. to the present 
day. i 

Each entry begins with a biographical sketch, covering 
the significant events in the philosopher’s life, listing his 
major works and including a concise, careful statement of 
his place and importance in the history of philosophy. 
This is followed by one or more representative excerpts 
from the man’s work. 

Included as a matter of course, are the greater and 
lesser thinkers of the classic Greek and Roman periods. 
Added to these are the great Jewish scholars of all peri- 
ods; the Church Fathers of the Christian Era; the impor- 
tant Oriental teachers, and the whole prodigious line of 
modern philosophers, from the Renaissance to the present 
time. Much of the material contained in the volume appears 
here in English translation for the first time. 


“A big, quick reference guide, this 
merits school and library use.” 
— Virginia Kirkus 


$15.00 





PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
GANDHI 15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE SORBONNE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, The Graduate Division 


announces its 


SCHOOL OF FIELD STUDIES IN EUROPEAN ARCHIVES, 
LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS “nder the 
UNIVERSITY OF PARIS, THE SORBONNE 


with the cooperation of the following: 

IN FRANCE: Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Direction Generale Des Archives Nationales, and Chartres, 
France’s foremost school of Library Science. 

In ENGLAND: The Public Records Office, the British Museum, and the Library School of the Uni- 
versity of London. 

IN ITALY: The Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the National Archives. 

SPAIN | Optional: Studies in both or either of these countries also arranged as an added feature 

GERMANY Í for those who have time. 


Approximate dates for the School, July 7 to August 2. 
Seminars will be held in London and Paris. Specialists in related fields will lecture. Field-study visits 
to most important archives and museums with official guides. Maximum amount of time possible 
will be left completely free in each country for pleasure and sightseeing. 
6 semester-hours credit will be issued by the University of Paris for full attendance. 
Basic PROGRAM—42 days, including transatlantic round trip on the French Line, 
London, Paris, Rome, and return to Paris via Florence and Venice, inclusive price, 
$690.00. ABOVE BASIC PROGRAM WITH ENGLAND AND FRANCE ALONE, 
$630.00. 
ALTERNATE PLAN—Leave from Quebec on June 30 for London on S.S. Homeric, 
London, Paris, Rome, Naples. Leave Naples on the S.S. Conte Biancamano on 
August 2, arriving New York August 13, inclusive price, $725.00. 
For further information and registration forms write to the Sorbonne American Institute, 
Box 1405, Beverly Hills, Calif. Please make all inquiries by letter. 











Have you seen this 
Library Patron P 


$1000 REWARD 
is offered for information leading 


to his location 











A regular library patron, John Robert Burr is 21 
years old, 5 feet 11 inches, 150 pounds, light brown 
hair and blue eyes. At the time of disappearance in 
1952, he wore glasses with medium dark plastic frames, 
and preferred informal clothes in browns and tans. 


He was interested in physics, mathematics and litera- 
ture. He carried a valid North Dakota driver's license, JOHN ROBERT BURR 
Social Security card No. 502-28-0604, He is believed 
to be suffering from amnesia. Send information to: 


ALEX C. BURR, BOX 1459, JAMESTOWN, N. D. 
^ or any F.B.I. office 
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BRO-DART'S Budget Savers 
Make “End-Of-Year” Funds Go Further 


MAKE THE MOST of your “end-of-year” funds . . . by ordering 
Bro-Dart Budget Savers NOW! Start 1955 with a full supply of the 
items you need for your library. (Don’t lose hard won budget dollars.) 


BRO-DART BUDGET SAVERS .. . 


1_PLASTI-KLEER® BOOK COVERS 4 2__PLASTI-KLEER 
(Save: 75% rebinding costs) g 


DELUXE BINDERS 3—BOOK-AID 


(Save: Binder replacement loss) 


EMBOSSED CLOTH TAPE 4__PLASTI-KLEER® 


(Save: Least expensive book repair tape) 


PHONOX v4 JACKET PROTECTORS 5__BRO-DART 


(Save: Over /\$ existing methods of reinforcing records) 


BOOK TRUCK 6__MARKING BOARD 
(Save: Can't be matched (Save: Cataloger’s time) 
for price) 


7—TAPES PRESSURE SENSITIVE—ALL USES 
(Save: Repair juveniles and pamphlets for 1c) 


8_PLASTI-LAC* BOOK SPRAY 9_BIND-ART* 
(Save: Cataloger’s time) h 6 (Save: Rebinding cosfs) 


10__CARDS, POCKETS, SUPPLIES 
(Save: Quality at best price) 


ə ©) Immediate Delivery. Bill now. 
oO R D E R E l T H E R W A Y. b) Immediate Delivery. Bill after January 1. 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION l 
65 E. ALPINE STREET ° NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
3327 Motor Avenue, Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


Materials and equipment mentioned in_ this 
column are selected on the basis of general library 
interest. No test or endorsement of any product 
is implied. Inquiries for detailed descriptions of 
products should be addressed to the company con- 
cerned, 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 

More than a gadget, Typro is a complete TYPE- 
sETTING machine that can enable you to produce 
notices, book lists, an- 
nouncements, or any kind 
of material that is nor- 
mally printed, just the 
way you want it, ready 
for the  planographer. 
Typro is a photo lettering 
composer that produces 
micro-sharp headlines on 
photo-sensitized paper or film through contact 
photography. The exposed letters are automatical- 





Si a ub 
d yili PALS Phar 
qiili 3 wu faite 


*trademark- 





GOODS & GADGETS 


ly developed and instantly ready for use. A wide 
range of type faces from 10 point to 144 point is 
available. Typro offers many exclusives including 
character spacing, multi-line composition, auto- 
matic word spacing, reverses, symbols, logotypes, 
borders, line drawings, half tones and photographs. 

Virtually indestructible, the Typro machine is 
11x12x9 inches, weighs 23 pounds, and is con- 
structed of heavy duty metal, with bronze bearings 
throughout, and is lubricated for life. 

Typro can also be used to produce posters when 
only one or two posters are necessary. Identifica- 
tion cards for window displays can be made im- 
mediately ready for use. 

Typro may be bought or leased. Lease price is 
$40 a month for 18 months; purchase price is 
$610. A courtesy discount will be allowed by the 
company to libraries. For complete information 
about Typro, write to Mr. Hal Press, the Halber 
Corp., 4151 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41. 


changeable- $ -dimensional 
SIGN-MAKING LETTERS 


Modernly designed in many styles and sizes; 
ready to use for pin-on, glue-on, stand-up; 
unlimited Peg-board possibilities . . . Ask 
about our Library Display Master Set, the 
perfect answer to your sign-making problems. 


Write for catalog, samples, suggestions — 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 


2 West 46th Street, New York 





36, N.Y. or Redlands, California 
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A Unique Recording for Language Study. 
Over 50 minutes of personalized talks in 
Spanish by eight High School and College 
students of six different Latin American 
Magazines are pro- countries, packed with interesting and enter- 

: ea i taining information about their daily lives, 
tected with Universal customs, and the cultures of their lands. The 
Binders patented authentic Spanish is natural and informal. 
“Twin-Lock” mechan- Clarity insures listener’s comprehension. 12” 
ism. Only your Uni- Long Play Vinylite with Spanish-English lib- 


versal key will open Al. ae FRENCH C6S-102 
Twin-Lock”. Also Available Sah 


‘opyright, 1954, by 


UNIVERSAL BOOKBINDERY Inc. WILMA pel: bee ie 


815 Ave. B, P.O. Box 159, San Antonio, Tex. Pasadena 1, Calif. 





FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


NEW! 24 Gineter 
WORLD GLOBE 


Physical-Political 


Outstanding Features: 


. Four times the surface area of a 12-inch globe 


. Molded wood-fiber plastic for strength and lightness 
. Beautifully colored to show land elevations 
. A wealth of political and cultural data 
. Free ball permits turning or lifting 
G24P15 The Navigator (illus.) Blond birch 
stand. Over-all height 47” ..... $195.00 


Available also in other mountings, from $97.50 
to $175.00. Write for descriptive circular G54. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 
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DIFFERENCE 


Bork pid, 


PROVES 


THAT QUALITY COUNTS 


Book-Aid Tape — 
Especially Designed 
For Easy Book Repair 


. Here are its quality advantages: 


e Pyroxylin coated embossed cloth 
surface — formulated specifically 
for book repair! 


Welds firmly to all book surfaces! 


Adhesive will not “bleed’’ at edges 
nor through the cloth! 


Closely woven texture makes Book- 
Aid Tape stronger — 50 lbs. per 
sq. in. tensile strength! 


Surface easy to write on—for fast 
lettering! 


7 harmonizing colors — Red, Black, 
Brown, Blue, Green, Wine and White; 
available in Y2 inch variations. 


BOOK-AID TAPE—also excellent for 
reinforcing worn covers on pamphlets 
and juveniles— edging record al- 
bums, pictures and other materials. 


FREE— Send for Bro- 
Dart’s illustrated booklet, 
“Modern Simplified Book 
Repair” —a How-To-Do- 
It booklet on easy, in- 
expensive book repair. 


7 rn 
(Da) bro-da rt 
\ivousraes INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


65 EAST ALPINE STREET + NEWARK 5. NEW JERSEY 
3327 Motor Avenue, Los Angeles 34. Calif 
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FOR THE RECORD 





ALA Chapters 


On September 7 a communication stating pro- 
cedures toward chapter status redesignation was 
directed to the Presidents and Secretaries of the 
State and Regional and Provincial Library Asso- 
ciations, This is the result of the June amend- 
ments to the Bylaws, Article V, relating to ALA 
Chapters. At the time of ratification of that Arti- 
cle, a time limit for application for chapter status 
was voted by Council as Midwinter, 1956. 


Executive Board Mail Votes 


VOTED, That the Executive Board of the Ameri- 
can Library Association accepts with thanks and 
appreciation the grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York in the sum of $7,500, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary to cover one-half the 
cost of a management survey of the Association. 

VOTED, That the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association expresses its appre- 
ciation to The Norman Bassett Foundation for the 
interest shown in librarianship through its objec- 
tive to encourage progress Bef development in the 
library field and welcomes the opportunity to work 
with the Foundation in the advancement of library 
science, 





LANGE, MAXWELL & SPRINGER, Inc. 


... Offers dependable service in supplying 
books and periodicals, new and sec- 
ondhand, in Science, Medicine and 
Technology, at current rates of ex- 
change. 


SEND US YOUR WANT LISTS AND 
DUPLICATE LISTS. 


LANGE, MAXWELL & SPRINGER, Inc. 


122 East 55th Street, N.Y. 22, N.Y. 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed YOU, 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^¥o.ino BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation, 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 253, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find 
that you can repair, restore and rebind leather 
and cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. 
bottle—enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather— 
ideal for binding magazines. In use by Rare Book 
Departments of many great libraries. Liquick 
Leather, 82 Hawley St., Boston 10, Massachusetts. 

LIFE MAGAZINES in bound volumes. My 
complete set, from Volume I, No. 1 through 1953, 
will make a wonderful addition to any public 
school or private library. Every volume is in ex- 
cellent condition, bound by real bookbinding 
craftsmen, Please do not ask for individual vol- 
umes as the true worth is the completeness of the 
set. Write to Art Soucek, 315 Meadow Lane Drive, 
San Antonio 9, Texas. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


East 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Medium-sized li- 
brary, beautiful Children’s Room, city of 48,000. 
Salary $8000-$3800 in annual increments $200. 
Excellent working conditions, congenial staff, 
38-hr. week, 1 mo. vacation. BA and BLS. Apply 
to: Miss Phyllis Pope, Director, Prendergast Li- 
brary, Jamestown, New York. 

CATALOGER. Medium-sized library, city of 
43,000. Salary $3000-$3800 in annual increments 
$200. Excellent working conditions, congenial 
staff, 38-hr. week, 1 mo. vacation. BA and BLS. 
Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, Director, Prendergast 
Library, Jamestown, New York. 

LIBRARIAN: Single woman, to manage and 
maintain a small, special research library in fuel 
` technology and industry. Opportunity for inter- 
esting reference and abstracting work. Downtown 
Boston; 86% hour week. Salary commensurate 
with training and experience. Send profile and full 
particulars to R. D. Hutchins, Eastern Gas & Fuel 
Associates, 250 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for progressive li- 
brary top quality suburban residential community 
convenient to New York. Agreeable surroundings 
and working conditions. Usual educational quali- 
fications required plus adaptability and initiative. 
Salary dependent upon experience. B 678. 

HEAD of Processing Department, Public Li- 
brary, Worcester, Massachusetts, Direct staff of 
20 in Order, Serial, Catalog, Binding work. Inter- 
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esting professional opportunity in thriving cul- 
tural, industrial center. Salary $4659, annual in- 
crements to $5657. Details from Thurston Taylor, 
Worcester Public Library, Worcester 8, Massachu- 
setts, 

CATALOGERS with knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages and biological sciences. Salary $3410 to 
$4160 or $4205 to $4955, depending upon educa- 
tion and experience. Armed Forces Medical Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C. Under Civil Service. 
Apply: Office of The Surgeon General, Personnel 
Division, Washington 25, D.C. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for specified area 
of the state. Salary range $3580-$4300, 5 day 
week; retirement, vacation, and sick leave plans. 
Opportunity to develop initiative and to work with 
librarians of small towns. Accredited library 
school degree required. Apply to New Hampshire 
State Library, Concord, N.H. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Splendid oppor- 
tunity to expand juvenile services in progressive 9 
year old library system, with model functional 
building. Generous book budget. Fifth year 
degree required. Beginning salary $3600-$4000 
depending upon qualifications. One month’s vaca- 
tion, N.Y.S. Retirement System. Library located in 
beautiful L.I. suburb 88 minutes from N.Y.C, Li- 
brary Director, Manhasset (N.Y.) Public Library. 





ASSISTANT TECHNICAL 
LIBRARIAN 
Young woman with Bachelor’s in Chemistry 
or Chemical Engineering. Library degree or 
equivalent experience preferred. Duties in- 
clude: reference questions, technical searches, 
abstracting and miscellaneous services. Send 


replies to 
SUN OIL CO. 
Research & Development Dept. 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 





Southeast 


REFERENCE ASSISTANT in West Virginia’s 
largest public library. Congenial staff, excellent 
collection, attractive capital city, industrial county. 
Starting salary $3000-$4296, depending upon ex- 
perience. Open September 27, 1954. Apply to 
Mark Crum, Librarian, Kanawha County Public 
Library, Lee and Hale Streets, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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LIBRARY school graduates wanted for Circu- 
lation and Children’s Departments. Initial salary 
$3252, advancing to $3900. Thirty-six and one- 
half hour, five day week. Vacation, sick leave, re- 
tirement plan. No written examination. Apply 
Office of the Civil Service Commission, Room 310, 
City Hall Building, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN, Carnegie Library, 
Anniston, Alabama, needs a bookmobile librarian 
to work inside city only. 


Midwest 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, Bay City Public 
Library, Bay City, Michigan. Library Science 
degree required. Beginning salary, $4,012. 5-day 
week, Michigan retirement system; 4-week vaca- 
tion. Position open Jan. 2nd, 1955. Apply to Ann 
Ballou, Librarian. 

POSITIONS open in progressive Chicago subur- 
ban public library system. (1). Reference Li- 
brarian-active program, large and varied reference 
collection. (2). Children’s Librarian for Main Li- 
brary. Beginning salaries $3800-$4200 with ex- 
perience. Professional degree required. Apply to 
Frederick Wezeman, Chief Librarian, Oak Park 
Public Library, 834 Lake Street, Oak Park, Ilinois. 

EAST CHICAGO’S two main libraries each 
have openings as Head of Adult Services, due to 
retirements. . Dynamic industrial city of 55,000 
offers adult education challenge, 35 minutes from 
Chicago’s “Loop.” Encouragement to develop 
your ideas. Salary begins at $4,000. For infor- 
mation, contact Harold O. Harlan, Librarian, Hast 
Chicago Public Library, 8601 Grand. Boulevard, 
East Chicago, Indiana~phone Indiana Harbor 
7525. 

A PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY “out where the tall 
corn grows!” We're interested in new methods in 
techniques and services—are you? There is an 
opening on our staff of 75 for a potentially top- 
notch reader guidance librarian, who is not inter- 
ested in doing clerical work. Graduate library 
degree required. $3300-$3780 depending on 
qualifications and experience. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits. For details write: The Director, The Public 
Library of Des Moines, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


Pacific Northwest 


MAN with good background of experience in 
acquisitions work, cataloging, budgeting and per- 
sonnel management needed as assistant or asso- 
ciate librarian in university library, northern Rocky 
Mountain area. Salary will be based on experi- 
ence, library training and demonstrated ability. 
One month vacation, excellent living conditions. 
B 656. 

WESTERN Rocky Mountain university inter- 
ested in Loan Librarian with initiative, imagina- 
tion, and ability, Responsible position. Good 
salary, climate and working conditions, 40 hour 
week, one month vacation. B 663. 

WANTED: Three Library Assistants with good 
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college degrees and experience in public library 
work, L.S. degree not essential but helpful. State 
salary desired. B 668. 

WANTED: A woman assistant librarian and 
reader’s advisor who will lead in group work and 
promotion, Salary $375 up, depending on training 
and experience. B 669. 

WANTED: A children’s librarian with imagi- 
nation and verve to promote children’s reading. 
Salary $325 up, depending on training and experi- 
ence. B 670, 


Southwest 


GROWING WEST TEXAS LIBRARY has open- 
ings in Circulation and Children’s Libraries. Pro- 
fessional training necessary. Social Security. Two 
weeks vacation. Salary $3000. Apply Librarian, 
Midland County Library, Midland, Texas. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER and documents li- 
brarian needed. College and library school de- 
grees. Experience helpful, but not required. 
Southwest state teachers college, inexpensive liv- 
ing quarters, group hospitalization, state retire- 
ment system, salary dependent upon qualifications 
and experience. B 682. 


Far West 


SAN DIEGO offers promising future in growing 
library system for Children Librarians. Extensive 
branch system, new: pieng bookmobiles, pro- 
motional opportunities. Salary $311 to $860. 
Write San Diego City Civil Service, Room 458, 
Civic Center, San Diego 1, California. 


Hawaii 


EXPERIENCED CATALOGER. Beginning 
salary $3100-$3450, depending on qualifications. 
Accredited library school graduation, U.S. citi- 
zenship required. Professional staff of 5, vacation, 
sick leave, retirement. Apply Librarian, Library 
of Hawaii, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, B.A., B.S.L.S., 8 years experience in 
college cataloging, also other experience, desires 
cataloging or reference position in college library 
in Middle Atlantic States. Minimum $8800. 
B 684, 

MEDICAL LIBRARIAN ASSISTANT with 4 
years experience and 7 years experience as regis- 
tered nurse. Good knowledge of medical termi- 
nology and nomenclature, B680. 

WOMAN, experienced in various school (in- 
cluding college) positions and private research, will 
finish present research about October 1. B.A., 
M.A., with 86 hours Library Science above that, 
which was American history. Age, 48. Have 
taught Library Science. With inquiries send full 
detail, B 679. 

LIBRARIAN, woman, 33, with science back- 
ground and varied library experience desires re- 
sponsible position, Available Feb. 1. B 681. 
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To serve librarians everywhere 
. in the continuing struggle to preserve their freedom 


Freedom of Book Selection 


Proceedings of the Second Conference 
on Intellectual Freedom, 1953 


Proceedings of The Second Conference on Intellectual Freedom, Whittier, California, 
June 1958, sponsored by the Committee on Intellectual Freedom, the Book Acquisi- 
tions Committee, and the Board on Acquisition of Library Materials of the American 
Library Association. Theme of the conference: “Book Selection in Defense of Liberty.” 


Records the opinions of outstanding authorities on aspects of book selection made 
controversial by self-styled patriotic and “decency” groups. The expressed opinions 
defend the librarian’s right and duty to select books on the basis of the positive values, 
strengths, and virtues in them. Presents the views of a school administrator, a publisher, 
a critic, and a librarian on the responsibilities of selection as each sees it in his field. 
_The inspirational speeches are guides to the solution of some of the chief problems 
facing all persons concerned with book selection today. 


The summaries of group discussions that followed the speeches offer ideas and ob- 
servations of librarians from all types and sizes of libraries on such vital topics as the 
role of the library and the librarian in book selection, problems of selection, and gaining 
public acceptance of the library’s book selection policies. Appendixes include: The 
Westchester Freedom to Read Statement; and President Eisenhower’s letter to the 
ALA on Intellectual Freedom. ' 

CONTENTS 





Introduction . . . Paul Bixler, Head Librarian, 
Antioch College, Ohio, and Secretary ALA 
Committee on Intéllectual Freedom. 


AREAS OF CONTROVERSY 


Science and Pseudo-Science . . . Louis N. 
Ridenour, outstanding American specialist 
in nuclear physics. 


Morality and Obscenity . . . Eric Larrabee, 
Associate Editor, Harpers Magazine. 


Politics and Subversion . . . Harold D. Lass- 
well, Professor of Law, Yale University, 
and Director of War Communications Re- 
search, Library of Congress. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CHOICE 
The Administrator’s Problem . . . Virgil M. 


Rogers, Dean, School of Education, Syra- 
cuse University. 

.The Publisher’s Responsibility . . . Douglas M. 
Black, President, Doubleday and Co. 

The Responsibility of the Literary Critic... 
Paul Jordan-Smith, literary editor, Los 
Angeles Times. 

The Librarian’s Responsibility: Not Censor- 
ship, But Selection . . . Lester E. Asheim, 
Dean, Graduate Library School, Chicago. 


SUMMARIES OF DISCUSSION GROUP 
MEETINGS 

Small Public: Libraries 

Large Public Libraries 

College and University Libraries 

School Libraries 


Noteworthy Titles for the Children's and Young People's Librarian 


Rich the Treasure; Public Library Patterns in Reading; An Annotated 


Service to Children .............. $2.00 Booklist for Young People ........ $2.00 
: . Vocations in Fact and Fiction ....... 1.25 
The Unreluctant Years; A Critical An Ample Field; Books and Young 

Approach to Children’s Literature .. 4.50 People ie cpio ewe aan een 3.00 
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You need the 


right stack 
in the 
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... for a really smooth functioning library 


Here’s the modern, efficient library at Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology. Specially built for 
versatility, Globe-Wernicke Standard Stacks 
provide almost endless variations for expan- 
sion in years to come. 


If you’ré considering a new library or ex- 
panding and reorganizing an existing one, the 
selection and placement of book stacks are im- 
portant considerations requiring proficient 
plannfng. Globe-Wernicke library planning 


engineers are expert at helping you solve these 
22 Es oh a-Si. fast 


at omen See I 


requirements into the most efficient layout 
possible. 


Consult Globe-Wernicke’s Library Engineering Staff 
for personal service, or write Dept. L-114 for Catalog 
313, which contains complete information on construc- 
tion and applications of G-W Standard Steel Book 
Stacks. 
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A DISTINGUISHED MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY 











M. D. Anderson Memorial Library, University of Houston, Houston, Texas 
Director: Howard F, McCaw 
Architect: Staub & Rather 
General Contractor: 
Southwestern Construction Co. 









The University of Houston’s M. D. 
Anderson Memorial Library is another 
modern American Library which has 
selected VMP bookstacks and library 

_ equipment to establish high functional and 
artistic standards for its interior. 











Of special interest to all library planners 
is the VMP Library Planning Service... 
with years of specialized experience in 
bookstack fabrication. In the very early 
stages of planning, VMP can help the 
architect and owner in determining the use 
and specifications for multi-tier or free- 
standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel units, 
book conveyors. Also, VMP makes 
MOBILWALL moveable steel partitions, 
steel doors and frames. 


Call on VMP for advice on new library 
construction or modernization. Write for 
complete VMP library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog, Dept. ALA-12. 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc, 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE è CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





VESUVIUS DID NOT SMOKE 


Dear Friend: 


One of the classic anecdotes on the subject of editing is told by Brousson in 
his “Anatole France Himself”. ' 


The master’s secretary called to his attention that in one of his stories, having 
its locale in Naples, Anatole France had completed a sentence with the words 
“While Vesuvius Smoked”. The zealous secretary had discovered that at the 
time the action took place Vesuvius was inactive. So, remedying the matter 
with one stroke of his blue pencil, Anatole France changed one word and had 
“While Vesuvius Smiled”’. 


Not all editing can be as dramatically satisfying as this, particularly the editing 
of a reference library designed for comprehension by the young mind. The 
overwhelming and never-ending task of editing each successive edition of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR demands simplicity and then further simplication 

of simplicity. 


Educators and Librarians comment regularly on the clarity of explanation in 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR; its short sentences, its simple style and restricted 
vocabulary count. In the minds of many this ranks as high in importance as 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S 7,255 illustrations, maps, charts and drawings in full 
color and black and white. 


Sincerely, 


RHOIR 


Jobn R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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f Letters from 
Our Readers 





FREE FOR ALL 


inquiries 


Let me express our sincere appreciation to you 
for the insertion of information in regard to Li- 
brary Building Consultants in the July-August 
issue of the Bulletin. It may interest you to know 
that within three weeks following the release 


of the Bulletin our organization had twenty-six | 


inquiries regarding our service—all referring to 
this notice in the Bulletin. 

ANDRE S. NIELSEN, secretary 

Library Building Consultants 

P.O. Box 58, Evanston, Il. 


October Issue 


Congratulations! Your October issue of ALA 
Bulletin is one of the most potent issues ever to 
come off the press. 

I do hope librarians will be encouraged to pass 
their copies on to their trustees as the eminently 
fine articles should inspire serious thinking and 
concentrated action by every trustee across the 
country. 

Mrs. Georce R. WaLLace, president 
Massachusetts Library Trustees Association 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


It is excellent in concept and content. Alert 
newspapér editors should have material for a num- 
ber of impressive editorials. It is the sort of in- 
formation that should be presented to the public. 

Maurice F. TAUBER, editor 
College and Research Libraries 
School of Library Service, 
Columbia University 

New York, N.Y. 


Congratulations are due... for the issuance 
of a number which should prove effective in fur- 
thering the cause of public libraries in the United 
States. 

Raru M. Dunsar, chief, Service to Libraries 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Office of Education 

Washington, D.C. 


A very good issue! 
too. 

Rosert D. FRANKLIN, assistant director 

Toledo (Ohio) Public Library 


I would like to know whether I was the only 
one who was a bit puzzled and somewhat confused 
by the article by Mr. Norman Cousins in the 
October issue of the Bulletin entitled “The Need 
for Continuity.” ... My difficulties began while 
reading the last paragraph of the article. Though 
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“DEMCOTE” 


Demcote...the fast 
method of process- 
ing library mate- 
rials with a protec- 
tive coating... 
gives a smooth 
coating, remains 
clear and flexible, 
dries in a few min- 
utes, and is water- 
proof! Demcote 
extends that “new 
look” appearance, 
brightens and 
adds life to older 
books, It’s easy 
to apply, too! 


% One 12 oz. can of Demcote Spray Type 
transparent protective coating will 
cover the book spines of 350 to 


400 books. 


*% Demcote provides a washable coat- 
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% Use Demcote on books, prints, 


posters, maps and documents. 
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. Save Money -Order Today 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WIS. 
NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 
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Mr. Cousins’ contribution starts out with the phrase 
“The American Library today” and is ax introduc- 
tion to a series of articles dealing speciffeally with 
libraries, the last paragraph gives the impression 
that the author forgot that he was writlhg about 
libraries and abruptly switched to a discussion 
of the university and its role in contemporary 
American life. What added to the confusion was 
the first sentence of this last paragraph in which the 
writer says that he does not “mean to suggest that 
the university can by itself bring about the needed 
public awareness . . .” while the rest of his article 
made no such suggestion and spoke exclusively of 
libraries, . . . Should the reader simply substi- 
tute the word “library” for the word “university”? 
BENeEDIcT Z. Hirscu 

Chicago (Ill.) Public Library 


Thanks to Reader Hirsch whose suggestion re- 
solves what struck us originally as a possible but 
difficult reading.—Ed. 


May I express my appreciation for the October, 
1954 ALA Bulletin featuring “Libraries in the 
United States.” This issue is very dynamic, and 
presents the thinking of leaders in many fields 
other than librarianship which is vital to librarians. 

Joun T. Eastuicx, librarian 
Denver (Colo.) Public Library 


I do want to congratulate you on a very 
fine and well-rounded production. I was really 
thrilled when I looked:at the Index. 

Marran C., MANLEy, business librarian 
Newark (N.J.) Public Library 


I have been reading your October issue, Public 
Libraries in the United States Today, and I feel 
deeply moved to raise my voice in protest. 

Where are the voices of the women? I am no 
militant feminist, I assure you, but we do live in 
a world where at least half the people are women; 
we work in a profession where the majority of 
workers are women, and a profession which has 
been built largely by women; we serve a public 
which is made up of at least as many women as 
men. Moreover, in many communities women 
are the most ardent supporters of public libraries. 

Yet in your entire issue, there is only one article 
by a woman. 

All of us know that at least a few of the sub- 


jects covered in this issue could have been com-’ 


petently treated by feminine hands and brains. 
Why did not this oceur to the editorial staff? 

Although I think the idea for this particular 

issue is excellent, and its execution equally excel- 

lent, I am frank to say that in my opinion the 

criticism I have just expressed represents a great 

flaw. “ 

Fern Lone, supervisor 

Adult Education Dept. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library 


(1) The editorial planning group was composed of 
both men and women. (2) The original suggestion 
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DISPLAY LETTERS 


Librarians, everywhere are making their own 
attractive display-signs just like professionals 
with MITTEN’S dramatic magic re-usable letters 

. available in many sizes {3⁄%"-9"}, many 
character-faces, and three different construc» 
tions; PINBAK* (pin-on); SANBAK* (glue-on); 
TRAKK* (stand-up) : . . always at your fingertips 
ready for use. 


io 
Sar N IDEAL FOR 


DISPLAY 
MASTER 


"7 1 rz) 


fall Pinbak*} 


A pre-packaged assortment of almost 1,000 
letters, numerals, illustros, dots, darts, arrows, 
music notes, stars and punctuations—all PINBAK* 
4” to 2''—thumb-press into soft backgrounds 
just like thumbtacks. 


Each money-saving Display Master Kit includes 


‘4 display sign panels, a guide-rule, a handy 
storage case, and easy-to-follow instructions . 


and suggestions that will help you solve your 
sign lettering and display problems and give 
you better results with more creative satisfac- 
tion~at much lower cost! . 


Want Free samples 7 


Your own initials s - 





Write Mitten’s library Service Dept. A-124 


OR REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 
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*Trademork 


Changeable 3 Dimnonional 









MITTEN‘’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
6 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Ancient Egyptian “Grease Job” 


Ancient Egyptians greased their chariot 
axles with petroleum they found in 
natural seepages. Noah used petroleum 
pitch to calk the Ark. And in this coun- 
try, soon after the first successful well, 
oil sold for 10¢ a barrel. These and many 
more historical and modern facts you 
find about oil in World Book Encyclope- 
dia’s exciting article on “Petroleum.” 
This article takes you through all the 
ages of man’s experience with the magi- 
‘eal black gold. 


You'll discover that petroleum used to 
be bottled as a medicine, that at one 
time refineries threw gasoline away be- 


cause they didn’t know what to do with 
it. You visit oil fields, meet the drilling 
crews, learn what a “Christmas Tree” 
is, what “spudding in” and “whipstock- 
ing” mean. You are there in all the ex- 
citement when a “big one” comes in. 


World Book's “Petroleum” Article—21 
fascinating pages including diagrams, 
photographs, and a list of 22 related . 
subjects—is typical of World Book cov- 
erage. In World Book, you learn about 
the entire subject—from the men who 
know it best. Little wonder why, year 
after year, more people buy World Book 
than any other encyclopedia. 


World Book ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
Also publishers of Childcraft, America’s famous child development plan. 
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list included seven women. Four were jautomati- 
cally disqualified by the nature of the nal plan, 
one was found to be overloaded with writing 
chores, one could not accept, and one appears in 
the issue—Ed. - 


Solve Your Periodical 
Filing Problems With 
MAGAFILES 


Over a Million Sold in 
~~, Last 15 Years — Proof 
Positive of MAGAFILE's 
Unequaled Value for the 
Economical Storage of 
Magazines and Pam- 
Quick, folding assembty Phlets! Other uses too! 












Congratulations to you, your staff and the au- 
thors of the articles in your splendidly. organized 
October issue. It will be referred to again and 
again in coming months because it is both a 
cogent summary of the status of “Public Libraries 
in the United States Today” and a source of many 
stimulating ideas. . 

I was particularly pleased to note Norman 
Cousins’ definition of the dynamic public library 
as. a “headquarters for the cross-fertilization of 
ideas.” This was a point which was much dis- 
cussed at the recent Wisconsin Adult Education 
Institute on Informal Education Through Libraries. 
In fact, the whole October issue seems to illustrate 
perfectly one of the eleven points upon which all 
the participants at the Institute agreed, ie, “That 
the adult education function of the public library 

ermeates all aspects of its services and involves 
all the library staff.” 





39 SIZES FOR LOW-COST LIBRARY 
FILING NEEDS— LASTING KRAFT- 
BOARD CONSTRUCTION IN ATTRAC- 
TIVE BUCKRAM-LIKE FINISH—LA- 
BELS INCLUDED FOR EASY INDEXING 


MAGAFILE File Cases are Shipped Flat, are Easy 
to Store and require Only Seconds for Assembly. 
A "Must" for All Libraries because they Eliminate 
Costly Binding. Write today for Complete Descrip- 
tive Folder at, No Obligation. Sample on Request. 


Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 


Thank you for a fine issue. The Magafile Company 
Harry S. Weers, readers’ adviser P. O. BOX 2615 
Circulation Dept. | MERCHANTS STATION 
N.Y. Public Library ST LOUIS 2 MO. 
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Sales for the first ten months of 1954 have 
doubled those of any previous year. 


Enjoy this extra Assistant in your library for 
LESS than 20 cents a day! 


A free copy of the Charging Machine Brochure 
is yours for the asking! 


Jord Prosi 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. ° STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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READER 


Atk any Librarian who uses them. 
LITTLE BROWN & GO. Insist on genuine Dicture Covers 
































For pre-binding and re-binding, be sure to specify genuine Picture 
Covers*. They cost no more and are available from good binders 
everywhere for practically all new and active juvenile titles. 


Send today for a sample Picture Cover* — no obligation. 


g Picture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS INC, IN NEW YORK city.* 


33 NASSAU AVENUE, BROOKLYN 22, NEW YORK 
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This annual issue devoted to ALA Organization and Information 
always comes as something of a shock. It marks the passage of 
another year more clearly than the anniversary of one’s employment 
or New Years Day itself. Part of this feeling can be attributed to 
the difference in size. It is, on a numerical basis, only one of eleven, 
but in bulk it represents nearly one-seventh of the year’s output. 
This alone sets it apart and seems to make it the most fit to put a 


period at the end of a year. 

But its purpose is little concerned with things 
past. It looks forward to January, the spring 
months, the Annual Conference and all the 
many activities of a new ALA year. With its 
new listings of personnel in Board, Division, 
Committee and Subcommittee, its mood is al- 
together one of ringing out the old and ringing 
in the new. 

Occasionally members question the validity 
of giving so much of an annual volume to or- 
ganization and information. They readily agree 
that the material is valuable and should be 
available to every member throughout the year, 
but claim that it interrupts the continuity of 
the periodical. Usually they have it in the back 
of their minds to suggest that this particular 
body of information be issued in separate cov- 
ers as a supplement to a regular issue. The 
suggestion is excellent—everytime it is offered— 
but it must be, for the present, a dream solu- 
tion since available funds are insufficient to sup- 
port it. In the meantime, while this idea occu- 
pies a prominent place in the category of long- 
range planning, the present arrangement offers 
what seems to be the only practical solution. 

Over the years ALA has been the subject of a 
considerable body of self-criticism. Much of 
this has been of the kind inevitable to the 
normal growth of an organization where re- 
sponsibilities tend to multiply beyond the reach 
of the available dollar. The current issue can 
talk to that point with enthusiasm. Some 20 
years ago, this same information was contained 
in approximately 14 of these pages. Then 
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there were 64 committees; 13 sections and 4 
affiliated national organizations. A minute spent 
thumbing these pages in comparison may startle 
the most complacent member. 

We must admit that the organization of ALA 
can be a real stumbling block as far as the new 
or potential member is concerned. As we have 
remarked on another occasion, however, this 
issue makes it easy to get a fairly good idea of 
ALA’s general structure, A few minutes, or at 
most an hour, spent with it will take one a Jong 
way towards orientation. 

But we didn’t intend these miscellaneous re- 
marks to turn into a sales talk. One item that 
shouldn’t be overlooked is recognition of the 
many members who help to make this informa- 
tion available, It’s one of the better by-prod- 
ucts, in fact, that this issue requires a rather 
wide participation by ALA members. From 
August through date of publication, several 
dozen members cooperate in providing the 
necessary data. Special thanks are due to each 
division executive secretary and to chairmen 
of round tables for supplying material for their 
groups; also to the following members of the 
headquarters staff: Mildred Batchelder for Di- 
vision Joint Committees; Cora M. Beatty for 
Affiliated National Societies, Constitution and 
Bylaws, Council and other National Library 
Associations; Miriam Hornback for ALA Com- 
mittees and Boards, ALA Headquarters Staff, 
ALA Joint Committees, ALA Officers and ALA 
Representatives; and Anita Hostetter for Ac- 
credited Library Schools. 
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To give the reader information, new insight and the 
“feel” of actuality, a wealth of.illustrative material or 
graphics has been employed throughout the 20 vol- 
umes of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

On this page, reproduced in miniature, are pictured 
but a few examples of the many different kinds of 
illustrative material found in the set. 

A carefully chosen and coordinated staff of artists 
and technicians trained in the selection, creation and 
placing of illustrative material of all kinds has pro- 
vided THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA with 
over 15,000 photographs, diagrams, photodiagrams, 
maps, graphs, charts, and special drawings. ip 
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Æ This is one of a series ‘of advertisements to: 
focus attention on the many exclusive features of 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA and to 
explain why owners of this remarkable new refer- 
ence work have found the 20 volumes -so ‘much 
more exciting and readable to uses ° > 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family, 


20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


© 10,000,000 words 

© 10,000 pages 

© 50,000 subjects 

®@ 15,000 illustrations 

© Hundreds of full color illustrations 

© 3200 importent contributors (including 
15 Nobel prize winners) 

© 40 beautiful, informative end papers 

è 190-page world atlas in color 

® Thousands of cross references 

© Complete bibliographies 


WALTER DILL SCOTT 
Chairman, Editorial Boord 


FRANKLIN J. MEINE 
Editor-in-Chief Library Buckram Edition 
Available to schools ond libraries only, 
at the usual library discount. 
Satisfaction guaronteed or money refunded. 


eects: SPENCER PRESS, INC. SRS 200225220 RS, 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin . 











MEMO TO MEMBERS 


ALA's Executive Board met in Chicago, October 26-28. This was preceded by a 
meeting on October 25 of the Budget Committee, which includes the Finance Com- 
mittee. The recommendations of the Budget Committee were accepted by the Board 
and all budgets for 1954-55 approved. (Your attention is drawn to the ALA 
Treasurer's Report, 1953-54, which appears in this issue.) The Board reelected 
John Fall to a three-year term as ALA Observer to the H. W. Wilson Company 
Board of Directors and designated Marion Horton as ALA Consultant to the Inter- 
national Youth Library on Children's and Young People's Library Services. Pro- 
jects considered and approved included: A Proposal for a Study of Service to 
Children in Public Libraries, a Contact Placement Service Proposal; and a 

Group Accident Insurance Proposal. Funds will be sought for the first two 
proposals; the third will be submitted in January to the membership. A fourth 
project proposal, Measurement and Guidance in Library Education and Professional 
Employment, was continued for further study and discussion at the Midwinter 1955 
Meeting. ‘The Board also gave formal approval to two projects of the Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People: Establishment of the Laura Ingalls 
Wilder Award and the Package Library of Foreign Children's Books plan. 


Miss Nancy Jane Ray, President of AASL, has announced the appointment of Mary 
Helen Mahar as AASL Executive Secretary. Miss Mahar, now school librarian at 
Garden City (Long Island, New York) High School, will take up her duties at the 
ALA Headquarters Office on November 29, 1954. Miss Mahar's experience includes 
both public and school library service and the teaching of library science at 
St.John's University in Brooklyn, New York, State Teachers College in Geneseo, 
New York, and Columbia University. Miss Mahar spent 1951 and 1952 in England 
studying British library services to children and young people, on a Fulbright 
fellowship, and has been serving as ALA Observer to the United Nations. Among 
other offices, she served as President of the New York Library Association 

in 1950-51. 


Council Meetings at Midwinter 1955 were set by the Board as follows: Febru- 
ary 2, 2 PM; February 3, 10 AM and 8:30 PM. This grouping of Council meetings 
follows the plan used last year which was suggested by state associations. 


The Norman Bassett Foundation has announced that its first award of $1000 goes 
to the ALA Division of Cataloging and Classification to support its proposal 

for a survey to gather information on the actual use of caricatalogs by staff 
and public in order to détermine if card catalogs meet their needs. Eight pro- 
ject proposals wers submitted to the ALA Executive Board which studied and for- 
warded then to the Foundation. The purpose of the Norman Bassett Foundation is 
to encourage experimentation, research, or other projects that contribute to the 
advancement of library science. Plans for the next award will be announced in 
the early spring of 1955. £ 


President Mumford received the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters at a Special 
Convocation of Bethany College on October 23. 
Committee. 
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ALA Nominees for 1955 are given\in this issue in the Report of the Nominating 
Committee. 


Around twenty-five foreign librarians will come to this country for study and 
internships under project agreements entered into by the U. S. Department of 
State and the ALA. One project involves Indian university librarians; the other 
will include public librarians from various countries. The librarians will 
arrive in the spring of 1955 and will be here throvgh the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence. These projects are under the direction of ALA's International Relations 
Board. 


The Management Survey of ALA, to be conducted by the firm of Cresap, McCormick, 
and Paget, got under way on October 26 when representatives of the firm met 
with the Executive Board. Since that time, the surveyors have begun their 
interviews and study at Headquarters. Further plans include interviews and a 
group discussion with officers and members during the Midwinter 1955 Meeting. 


The formal redesignation of State Chapters of ALA is under way. Since ratifi- 
cation of Article V of the Bylaws at Minneapolis last’ June, the following state 


associations have voted to apply for redesignation: Florida State Library 
Association, Kentucky Library Association, Missouri Library Association, 
Pennsylvania Library Association, South Carolina Library Association, Wisconsin 
Library Association and Southeastern Library Association. 


The ALA Committee on Divisional Relations'met at ALA Headquarters on 

October 29-30. The Committee expects to submit recommendations to Council at 
the Midwinter 1955 Meeting. Its Report will be circulated widely before that 
time in order that it may receive careful study by Council members and officers. 


The financial support of the Washington Office has been a matter of annual con- 
cern to the Executive Board for several years. During the period of its 


existence, General Funds income has been sufficient to support the Office 
entirely during one year only - 1952-53. Contributions to the Library Develop- 
ment Fund supported the Office from 1945 to 1949. During 1949-50, 1950-51, 
1951-52, and 1953-54, the Office was maintained by a combination of General 
Funds and Capital. In 1952-53, it was supported entirely by General Funds 
and it is a pleasure to report to the membership that the Board has found this 
again possible for 1954-55. The cost of maintaining the Washington Office 

for 1954-55 at its present level of operation has been set at $15,791. To 
this amount has been added a contribution of $300 from ACRL, which the Board 
accepted with great appreciation. 


Miss Bennett, Director of the Washington Office, has been chosen Chairman of 
the Women's Joint Congressional Committee for 1954-56. This Committee, formed 
in 1920, is a clearinghouse for the legislative work of national organizations 
engaged in promoting federal measures pertaining to the general welfare. 
Fourteen national organizations are represented in the membership of the 


Committee. 
l Brrid w. Cage 
David H. Clift 
November 16, 1954 Executive Secretary 
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NOMINATING COMMITTHE REPORT 


The Nominating Committee in submitting 
the following slate of candidates for the 1955 
election of the American Library Association ex- 
presses its deep appreciation to those ALA 
members who responded so well to the Com- 
mittee’s requests for suggestions. The Commit- 
tee also thanks the twenty nominees for 
allowing their names to appear on the ballot. 

The attention of the membership is called to 
Article III, Section 2(b) of the Bylaws which 
reads: 

At the midwinter meeting any member of the 
Council may present a petition signed by not fewer 
than ten councilors proposing additional nomina- 
tions. In case nominations for more than two 
candidates for any office are made by the com- 
mittee and by petitioners, the Council shall take a 
written ballot on the names presented. The two 
names receiving the highest number of votes for 
any offices shall be the official candidates placed on 
the official ballot. 


The membership is further referred to Article 
WI, Section 8(b) which reads: 


The Nominating Committee shall also include on 
the official ballot other nominations filed with the 
executive secretary by petition of any one hundred 
members of the Association at least three months 
before the annual conference, provided written 
consent of these nominees shall have been filed 
with the executive secretary of the Association. 


A Constitutional Amendment has increased 
the term of the treasurer to four years. There- 
fore, no candidate for that office has been 
named, 

Nominations 
First VICE-PRESIDENT (PRESIDENT-ELECT): 
Charles F. Gosnell, librarian, State Li- 
brary and assistant. commissioner 
Education for Libraries, Albany, 
New York 
Ralph R. Shaw, professor, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: 
Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, ‘supervisor, 
Work with Children, Public Library, 
New York, N.Y. 
Katharine Martin Stokes, librarian, West- 
ern Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD: 
Two vacancies to be filled for term 1955- 
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1959: e person to be elected from each 
bracket $f two candidates. 


Clara Estelle Breed, city librarian, Public 
Library, San Diego, Cal. 

Elizabeth Nesbitt, associate dean, Li- 
brary School, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Louis M. Nourse, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, St. Louis, Mo. 

Richard B. Sealock, \ibrarian, Public 
Library, Kansas City, Mo. 


COUNCIL: 


One person to be elected from each bracket 
of two candidates for term 1955-1959. 


Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, editor, Library 
Literature, H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York, N.Y. ; 

Clara E. Wendel, director, Albertson 
Public Library, Orlando, Fla. 

Carlyle J. Frarey, assistant librarian, 
Duke University, Durham, N.C. 

Laurence J. Kipp, assistant librarian, 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Herman H. Fussler, director, University 
of Chicago Library, Chicago, Ill. 

Robert Vosper, director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


Mrs. Marian A. Herr, assistant librarian, 
Service to Children and Schools, Li- 
brary Association, Portland, Ore. 

{ Marian C. Young, chief, Children’s De- 

partment, Public Library, Detroit, 

Mich. $ 


Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones, dean, School of 
Library Service, Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Joseph H. Reason, librarian, Howard 

i University, Washington, D.C. 


Joseph W. Rogers, chief, Copyright 
Cataloging Division, Library of 

4 Congress, Washington, D.C, 

Bernard W. Van. Horne, librarian, Library 
Association, Portland, Ore, 





ALA. NOMINATING COMMITTEE: Virginia 
Chase, Laura C. Colvin, Harold L. Hamill, 
Stanley L. West, Lewis C. Branscomb, chair- 
man, 
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WHY TURN TO BOOKSELLERS 
ABROAD FOR YOUR FOREIGN | 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Stechert-Hafner in New York offers efficient import service for current 
and out-of-print books and periodicals in all languages. 


Our own offices. in London, Paris, and Stuttgart 
are longstanding booksellers of repute. Our 
London office, for example, was established as early 
as 1884. All are staffed entirely with local 
personnel and are honored members of their 

| national trade organizations. 


Each office provides 
thorough and complete 
cee enti $ =e 
coverage for the publica- 
tions of its particular area. 





The services provided, in 
scope and in quality, are second to those of 
no other foreign agent. 





LONDON. Eliminate the complications of payments and: 


correspondence entailed in ordering 


won Awars 
ti uia tnn 





directly from abroad. We can often 


supply at once many foreign publications 











from our stock in New York. Those 


q not on hand are immediately ordered 





from our foreign offices for shipment 


* direct to you. ' : a STUTTGART 


Send your requests for all foreign titles to 
Stechert-Hafner in New York. 


STECHERT-HAFN ER INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


The World: 3 Lalay Sabinational Booksellers 


Vv 31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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BELOVED CHILDREN’S 
ITERATURE 


BOOK TRAILS _ 


8 Volumes 


Beautifully Illustrated. Graded in Vocabu- 
lary, Story Structure and Appeal, Pictures, 
Personality Development, and Humor. 








THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
PUBLISHERS PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT, INC. 


PUBLISHERS HOUSE 
LAKE BLUFF, ILL. 





An Educational Center Dedicated 
to the Making of Better Books 


Midwinter Meeting 


The 1955 ALA Midwinter Meeting will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 5800 N. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago 40, February 1-5, 1955. 

Rates at the Edgewater Beach Hotel for this 
meeting are given below. In writing for hotel 
reservations please mention the ALA meeting 
and address your letter to the attention of Mr. 
John W. Putnam. 

Single rooms, $5.50, $7.00, $8.00, $9.50, 
and $10.50. 

Double-rooms (double or twin beds) $9.50, 
$10.50, $11.50, $12.50, $18.50, $15.00, and 
$16.00. 

Sunparlor suites (bedroom and parlor, 
double or single occupancy) $22.00, $24.00, 
and $28.00. 

Small suites (bedroom and parlor, single 
or double occupancy) $17.00, $19.00, 
$22.00, and $24.00. 

Family units (2 twin bedded rooms with 
connecting bath, based on full occupancy of 
four persons) $17.00, $19.00, and $22.00. _ 
The Sovereign Hotel, 6200 N. Kenmore Ave., 

Chicago, will provide some additional accom- 
modations. Rates for double twin bedded 
rooms, $9.00; singles $7.00. After the Edge- 
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water Beach Hotel has reached its capacity, it 
will refer requests to the Sovereign. 

Meetings of the Council will be held on 
Wednesday, February 2, at 2:30 p.m., and 
Thursday, February 3, at 10:00 am. and 
8:30 p.m. 

The Executive Board will meet on Tuesday, 
February 1 at 10:00 a.m.; Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 2 at 8:30 p.m.; Thursday, February 3 at 
2:30 pm; and Friday, February 4, at 
10:00 a.m. ; 

Advance information on open meetings 
planned will be carried in the January ALA 
Bulletin if received in time. All such informa- 
tion should be sent to Cora M. Beatty, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11. 


CHANGE IN PRICE 


Effective January 1, 1955 

The subscription price of the Subscription 
Books Bulletin will be increased on January I, 
1955 to $3 a year on all subscriptions, new or 
renewed. Remittances received before January 
1, 1955 will be credited at the present rate of 
$2.50 a year. 
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| 
Oyerdue Finds 


“At one time I traveled a good deal, and I tried to read all the best-loved children’s classics 
in all the countries I visited,” explained Sebastian. “I had an idea that if you read the books 
they write for their children you will know something about the soul of a people that you could 
not know otherwise.” 


COWARD-MC CANN, 1953, p. 100 ELIZABETH GOUDGE 
Submitted by: Mary Louise Mann, librarian, Arsenal Technical H.S., Indianapolis, Ind. The Heart of the Family 


“To step from a great mining camp into a library is like stepping from madness to reason; 
from darkness to light. At one there is noise, a beating and mangling of the earth in order to tear 
away its golden idol. A specimen is sacred; a stockholder a god. At the library, whosoever will 
may come and take specimens and nuggets galore. The only limit is capacity. Ruskin declares 
the veins of wealth lie within the brain. Every library is a World’s Fair; it contains the master 
pieces of master minds. It is an intellectual sky—glowing with planets, satellites, and stars. 
In this glittering realm, Shakespeare is the Sun.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 1935, p. 38 HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 
Submitted by: Mrs. John A. F. Spellman, assistant librarian, Aberdeen (Wash.) Public Library Enos Mills of the Rockies 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department, To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words, Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correapondence answered, 

If a question submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member, Address quotations to ‘Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, I. 


SnGGODy a 


The World's Largest Record Dealer 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


CHAMBER MUSIC POPULAR i OPERA 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAL EURYTHMICS 
FOLK MUSIC DOCUMENTARY DRAMA 
BALLET KEYBOARD SPEECH 
VOCAL LIEDER THEATRE 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS? 
You will find them all at SAM GOODY 


@ Over 400,000 records always on hand 
© Discounts of better than 30 % off List Price 
® All shipments F.O.B, DESTINATION 

(We pay all shipping costs) 


Write today to Mr. Benjamin D. Rosen, Educational Department, for your 
FREE copy of the Christmas Issue of THE LONG PLAYER catalog. 


SAM GOODY o 235 West 49th Street o New York 19, N. Y. 
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Exhibits 
Overdues 
Book Selection 









All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 


“Waar 1s My Responsibility As a Librarian 
Toward Intellectual Freedom” is the title of a 
thoughtful article by Bill Chait in The Michigan 
Librarian for October. The same question could 
be applied to the proceedings of the Second Con- 
ference on Intellectual Freedom, held by ALA in 
California in 1958. These proceedings, Freedom 
of Book Selection, are for sale by ALA for $3.50. 

THE DOCUMENTARY report on thirteen telecasts 
done by the University of Utah Library, entitled A 
Library Tries TV, will give you good ideas. Avail- 
able from this Library, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

THE FOURTH ANNUAL Bertha V. Hartzell Me- 
morial Lecture was given by Dr. Sidney Smith, 
Director of the University of Vermont Libraries on 
The Librarian and the Staff: a Cooperative Team. 
' This lecture as well as ‘previous ones are available 
from John McCafferty, Publicity Director, Boston 
Public Library. Also printed under title of “A 
Co-operative Team” in Lj for November 1. 

Wuat overpuge problem do you have? The 
Evansville Public Library studied fines and over- 
dues at its staff Institute in September and has 
issued a Bibliography for Fines, Why Collect Them 
(available free from the Library). 

Prescuoon storyhours are becoming a regular 
activity in public libraries. Clara J. Kircher tells 
about the Newark Public Library’s experience with 
them in “Children and Parents Go to ‘School’” in 
Wilson Library Bulletin for October. Other activi- 
ties of interest to children’s librarians are described 
in this issue. 

THE work oF the New York Area Subcommittee 
of the ALA Public Relations Committee has turned 
up some interesting ideas of how publishers’ pub- 
licity and promotion materials can be used by 
librarians. You will want to read the report in 
“Teamwork by Librarians and Publishers for Read- 
ing Development” by Margaret Dudley and Harold 
Roth in Publishers’ Weekly for October 9. 

Sranparps for subject headings were discussed 
at DCC’s program meeting at the Minneapolis con- 
ference. The papers presented by Wright, Frarey 
and Angell are included in the Journal of Catalog- 
ing & Classification for October and “Librarians 
and Publishers Demonstrate Co-operative Book 
Production” in the October 16 issue. 

Wuar Happens during the school years to make 
some people book users and most people non-users? 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


This problem and others were discussed at the 
conference called by the Committee on Reading 
Development in June. Report of this conference, 
The Development of Lifetime Reading Habits has 
been published by the American Book Publishers 
Council (available for loan only from the Head- 
quarters Library). 

Rosert Downs always has something to say. 
His speech before the Missouri Library Association 
last April and now printed in the MLA Quarterly 
for September and December, is no exception, He 
discusses five subjects of interest to librarians in 
“Current University and College Library Trends.” 

Leste Dunuar is the issue editor of Library 
Trends for October. Among the subjects included, 
written by eminent authorities in the library world, 
are the needs of readers, library service to children, 
young people, and adults, services to scholars, 
circulation systems, and public services abroad. 

ApvIcCE ON How to use different audio-visual 
aids, such as films, slides, recordings, etc., is given 
by de Lafayette Reid in “Choosing the Right A-V” 
in the October issue of Adult Leet. He 
tells you how to select the audio-visual method or 
technique that will best meet your group’s need. 

Goop PRACTICAL advice on displays and how 
to do them is Clara Reaum’s “We Sell Our Wares” 
in the October issue of the I.L.A. Record.. (Obtain- 
able from Ilinois Library Association, care of 
Southern Illinois University Libraries, subscription 
price, $1.00 to non-members.) 

MANY THOUGHTFUL articles on subjects of inter- 
est to college and university librarians appeared in 
College and Research Libraries for October. From 
a practical point of view you will want to read 
“Financial Problems of University Libraries’ by 
Archie McNeal and “Experiment in Acquisitions 
with the Lamont Library List” by Mary Simpson. 

Procerepines of the last GLS conference on the 
“Place and Function of the College Library in the 
Four-Year College” are included in the October 
Library Quarterly. Also in this issue is the annual 
round-up of “Graduate Theses Accepted by Li- 
brary Schools in the U.S., 1953-54” by Leon Car- 
novsky. 

Attention authors and indexers. You will want 
to see Indexing Your Book by Sina Spiker, pub- 
lished by Univ. of Wisconsin Press. (50 cts). 

Reap “The Jobberwocky’s Invocation to the Sons 
and Daughters of Saint Melvil” by Elizabeth 
Hassinger, in the Journal of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication for October. It is lots of fun. 
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HE KNOWS THE ANSWER...AND THIS bo WHY! 


He’s the boy you can count on to give you 
the right answer when his classmates give 
you only puzzled looks. He’s the boy who 
reads THE Book OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Reinforces the teacher's effort. Here is a 
reference work that actually teaches with 
the teacher! Kept in constant reach in the 
classroom, THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE devel- 
ops the vital habit of looking it up, and rouses 
that great ally of every teacher: curiosity. 
But Tue Book oF KNOWLEDGE is more than 
just a reference work. Teachers find its com- 
prehensive articles valuable as supplemen- 
tary texts, while its 20 volumes provide as 
many as 20 simultaneous study projects. 


Makes children want to learn. THE Book 
oF KNOWLEDGE is unique because it starts 
where other reference books leave off. Here, 


the child who looks for a fact finds it... 
quickly, easily . . . in an article as technically 
correct as continuous revision can make it. 
(Last year alone, 1 out of every 7 pages was 
revised to keep this reference work modern.) 
But the child finds much more. He finds a 
news-picture format and a narrative tech- 
nique so fascinating they capture his interest 

. tempt him to read further . . . lead him 
on to discover other fields of information. 
Learning actually becomes a pleasant habit! 


Enriches the school curriculum. With its 
7,607 pages and its 12,700 informative pie- 
tures (many in full color), and its. 40,000 
handy alphabetized index references, THE 
Book or Know encr is a valuable addition 
to any classroom. Have you seen the latest 
edition? Write today for complete informa- 
tion on THe Book or KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The hr Beg Americana, Grolier Enc 
opical Encyclopedia, Lands and 


Richards 


clopedia, The Book oj bp Knowledge, 
Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. , 
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Tates News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


Fruinc can be done more efficiently with the 
new MP File Shelf that attaches firmly through the 


handle of any filing cabi- 
net drawer, providing a 
steady, convenient work- 
ing space. The file shelf 
is made of heavy-gauge 
aluminum, 11” x 18%”, 
with rubber bumpers and 
turned up sides. The 
flat, level surface of the 
new File Shelf is also convenient for making notes 
while working with files. Price: $7.95. For com- 
plete details write to Metal Products Engineering, 
Inc., 4000 Long Beach Avenue, Los Angeles 58. 


TELEPHONE with both hands free with the 
Telehold. Telephone automatically braces against 
; either shoulder, leaving 
both your hands free for 
writing. Made of black 
plastic with foam rubber 
padding on the shoulder 
piece, Telehold adjust au- 
tomatically to all shoulder 
widths and slopes. Snaps 
onto receiver without use 
of tools, Telehold is 
$1.98 postpaid from 
| ` American Homecraft Co., 
3714 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41. 








Sam Goody, The World’s Largest Record Dealer, 
offers schools and libraries additional discounts well 
beyond his normally lower prices on long player 
records and pre-recorded tapes together with special 
services to schools and libraries. Write to Mr. Ben- 
jamin D. Rosen, Sam Goody, 235 W. 49th Street, 
New York 19, for your free copy of the Christmas 
issue of his “Long Player Catalog.” 


For an eye-catching WINDOW OR TABLE DISPLAY, 
take one (1) old carton and . . . or better still, 
drop a card to Mittens Display Letters, 2 W. 
46th St., New York City, asking for instructions 
for making this glamorous, illuminated display. 
It has that “professional” look. While you're at 
it, check on the new Display Master #71 Library 
set—it’s white magic. 


LANGUAGE RECORDS in an entirely new series 
afford libraries individual 12” LP records in the 
important foreign languages. Well-educated nar- 
rators speak their respective tongues naturally, 
clearly, and informally. Different voices give in- 
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teresting and authentic information about daily 
lives and customs. Spanish, French, and German 
currently available in this series, copyright 1954 
by Wilmac Recorders, 921 E. Green St., Pasadena 
1,-Calif, 

Bogen presents a high-fidelity, RECORD-PLAYING 
mechanism for librarians who want the best in 
a portable transcrip- 
tion unit. Features 
include a  four-pole 
heavy duty motor pro- 
viding wow-free op- 
eration at all speeds 
from 29 to 86 rpm 
(locks in at 33%, and 
45 and 78), heavy 
turn-table, adjustable 
stylus pressure, auto- 
matic tum off, 12” 
Alnico speaker, full shock mounting, and other 
attributes necessary to provide the finest possible 
combination of performance, appearance, and ease 
of use. Prices range from $185 to $241, Ask for 
information about VP17 and 17X and FP17 and 
17X—David Bogen Co., Inc., 29 Ninth Ave., New 
York 14, N.Y. 


sided Saad 


ANGLE TAB CATALOG GuIDEs will be replaced 
at no cost to you if they break down within one 
year after purchase! To make a perfect team, use 
Demco “snap-out” GUDE HEADINGS all ready for 
insertion in the angle tab catalog guide. These 
catalog headings were compiled by experts and 
are offered in four sets: 383 headings for school 
libraries, 85¢; 686 headings for public libraries, 
$1.25; 2060 headings for public and college li- 
braries, $3.00; 5509 headings for public, college, 
and university libraries, $7.50, and 806 supple- 
mentary headings for Catholic schools and col- 
leges, $1.50. They're printed on heavy card stock, 
die-cut and perforated to make the job of separation 
fast and easy. Demco Library Supplies, Box 1070, 
Madison 1, Wis., will be glad to send you samples 
of tabs and headings and other information. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS and promotion should 
have been ordered by now, but just in case you 
haven’t, write or wire Library Products, Inc., 
Sturgis, Mich., for their latest materials. Their 
posters and exhibits are now designed by TV 
creative artist Tom Tichenor in brilliant, eye- 
catching colors. Better write now to make sure 
that you're on their mailing list for tie-in displays 
for the holidays, and Easter, coming up. 
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As you well know, a lot of chairs are not designed to provide proper posture. 
Spot X-rays would tell the story. 


You will find that the No. 264 New Life Chair was designed with full con- 
sideration for the reader’s comfortable concentration. The pitch of the bazk and 
the improved design of the saddle make it explicitly a reading chair. The 264 
Chair will give you life-long satisfaction because, 


It Provides Correct and Lasting Comfort 


Maus 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. 


1716 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22k Hus 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 





The ALA Bulletin serves many needs but the 
December organization issue is probably the most 
useful number of the year. This organizational 
issue which lists all ALA officers, divisions, round 
tables, boards and committees, is an indispensable 
desk tool. This year, you will notice the names of 
the Headquarters staff liaison person to each com- 
mittee is listed with that committee, 

The ALA Council, at its meeting in Minneapolis 
on June 21 voted to establish the Exhibits Round 
Table to promote good relations between exhibi- 
tors and state, regional and national library asso- 
ciations. The first meeting of the new Round 
Table was held on June 22. At this meeting the 
following projects were discussed: the formulation 
of an Exhibits Procedure Manual; setting up a 
calendar and description of all meetings having 
exhibits scheduled; development of a code of 
ethics; and the establishment of a Standards 
Committee to deal with problems arising from 
library exhibits. Harry. Armson, of Demco Librar 
Supplies, was elected chairman. The Round Table 
will publish an Exhibits News Letter to be mailed 
regularly to all members. Membership in the 
Exhibits Round Table is available to every com- 
mercial exhibitor, to all library associations or 
groups and to any interested individual librarian. 
For information regarding membership write to 
Dorothy Hiatt, librarian, Macomb County Li- 
brary, Mt. Clemens, Michigan, or Edward Wam- 
bach, Albert Whitman and Co., 560 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

One of the services offered to member staff 
organizations by ALA’s Staff Organizations Round 
Table is the use of a loan collection, which now 
totals some 215 publications of staff groups or 
publications pertaining to personnel problems. 
These include Constitutions and Bulletins of local 
staff organizations, staff manuals of all types, as 
well as pension, insurance, job classification and 
pay plans. 

SORT plans as a project for this year to build 
up this collection and print a list of their holdings 
for distribution at the ALA Annual Conference. 
Will all libraries please send copies of their staff 
publications to SORT Secretary, Mrs. Alpha Myers, 
Newark Public Library, Newark 1, N.J. 

ACRL has taken a step toward more recognition 
of rare book interests. Their Board of Directors 
has established a Committee on Rare Books, Manu- 
scripts and Special Collections under the chair- 
manship of Gerald McDonald, Chief, American 
History Division, The New York Public Library, 
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New York City. The purpose of this committee 
is: “To promote wider understanding of the value 
of rare books to scholarly research and to cultural 
growth; to encourage a more enlightened approach 
to the care, use, and recognition of rare books in 
all libraries; to provide a meeting place for the 
discussion of problems common to the rare book 
librarian; and to encourage librarians of these col- 
lections to become active and interested members 
of the ACRL.” 

Subcommittees of the Editorial Committee for 
the revision of the Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools, Basic Book Collection for Junior High 
Schools and Basic Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades are in the process of being formed. The 
members of the subcommittees will be appointed 
from a list of persons recommended by AASL. 


The ALA Publishing Department and the Medi- 
cal Library Association are completing contractual 
arrangements whereby the Publishing Department 
of ALA will publish the second edition of the 
Handbook of Medical Library Practice. 


The Public Libraries Division has initiated a 
publication that may be of use to all units in ALA 
dealing in fields of interest to public librarians. 
The first issue of The PLD Reporter, titled Public 
Library Use of Paper-bound Books, is off the press 
and may be purchased from the ALA Publishing 
Department. Future issues will probably treat 
television and public libraries, improving public 
library service through cooperation, book selection 
policies, bookmobiles, etc. 


The September issue of Public Libraries might 
well be called the PLD organizational issue. New 
officers and councilors are listed and 1954-55 com- 
mittees are announced. 

Coming very soon is the Index to Public Li- 
braries, beginning with Volume 1, Number 1, 1947, 
and continuing through Volume 7, 1953. 


AASL announces that the February issue of the 
ALA Bulletin will emphasize school libraries. The 
role of the school library in child development will 
be discussed by representatives of four groups— 
parents, teachers, counselors and supervisors. 


The ALA Membership Department has just 
ublished a good looking and informative leaflet 
called “ALA—What it is and does.” Copies of 
this leaflet may be obtained from Cora M. Beatty. 
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NOW! A new low cost 
group insurance plan — 


-for ALA members 


THE FINEST SECURITY 
ON EARTH 


DEPENDABLE 
PROTECTION 


a 


PAYMENT FOR 
LOSSES DUE TO 


ACCIDENTS OR ILLNESS | 


LOW COST PLAN 


SPECIAL ADDED 
FEATURES 


CAMPAIGN TO 
; INCLUDE ALL 
PERSONAL MEMBERS 


* Actively employed ALA personal members who reside or claim residence in the 


» 
» 


Economic Security starts with salary protection, and 
the best protection for librarians is our new Group 


Insurance Plan for accident and sickness. 


Designed with the librarian in mind, this Plan gives 
dependable protection. Once your policy is issued, 
it cannot be terminated or restricted by the Com- 


pany so long as our Group Plan remains in force and 


- you remain a member of the American Library As- 


sociation—until you retire or reach age 70. 


, Your premium does not increase because of age nor 


do benefits decrease, Your insurance cannot be re- 
stricted to exclude any ailments nor can the coverage 


- be reduced after your policy is issued. 


Mass purchasing and group handling mean a consider- 
able saving, and this saving is passed on to you. This 
brings the cost of our insurance down lower than 
ordinary individual policies-30 to 40% lower prem- 
ium payments. 

In addition to all the features just mentioned, you get 


24 hour a day protection—at home-at work—at play. 


Every librarian needs this outstanding Income Pro- 
tection and one of our projects is to see that every ` 


eligible” Association member has a chance to apply. 


The Plan is sponsored by the ALA and underwritten 
by Continental Casualty Company. Full details will 


` be sent to each member. 


United States, its territories and possessions, Canada and Mexico, 
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Your Library 


is the Dnformation 


CENTER 
| of Your Community 





Public Relations Planner 
Helps You Spread Its 


Influence Through 


Public Relations Ideas, 
Posters, Folders, 


News Releases, 
Write for Full 
Information and 


Special Offer on Radio, TV 


News Features, 


Monthly Newsletter, 

Packets of Related A Complete Library 
Publicity Materials, and 
SPECIAL RATES ON 
ADDITIONAL COPIES 
FOR BRANCHES 


Public Relations Service 
at LOW COST 








PUBLIC RELATIONS PLANNER IV 


: me 
BOX 171 «© TUCKAHOE 7, NEW YORK E4 
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- ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE 


FOREIGN BOOKS and periodicals current and 
out-of-print, Albert J. Phiebig, Box 852, White 
Plains, N.Y ' A 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will fiad that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and 
cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle— 
enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather—ideal 
for binding magazines. In use by Rare Book De- 
partments of many great libraries, Liquick 
Leather, 82 Hawley St., Boston 10, Massachusetts. 

BOOKMOBILE, 5 years old, excellent condition. 
Ford chassis, Vanette body. Carries 1200 books. 
Closet in rear corner, Two sets of tires. Write 
Lenawee County Library, Adrian, Michigan. 

GERSTENSLAGER BOOKMOBILE, 1950 
Dodge chassis. Completely equipped. 5000 
miles. Very good condition. Terms can be ar- 
ranged. For particulars write to Gilmore C. 
Aarestad, Chief Librarian, Great Neck, New York. 


POSITIONS OPEN ` 
East 


BOOKMOBILE librarian for specified area of 
the state. Salary range $3580-$4300, 5 day week, 
retirement, vacation, and sick leave plans. Oppor- 
tunity to develop initiative and to work with li- 
brarians of small towns. Accredited library school 
degree required. Apply to New Hampshire State 
Library, Concord, N.H.. 


CHILDREN’S librarian for progressive library . 


top quality suburban residential community con- 
venient to New York. Agreeable surroundings and 
working conditions. Usual educational qualifica- 
tions required plus adaptability and initiative. 
Salary dependent upon experience. B 678. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Medium-sized library, 
beautiful Children’s Room, city of 43,000. Salary 
$3000-$3800 in annual increments $200. Excel- 
lent working conditions, congenial staff, 38-hr. 
week, 1 mo. vacation. BA and BLS, Apply to: 
Miss Phyllis Pope, Director, Prendergast Library, 
Jamestown, New York. 

CATALOGER. Medium-sized library, city of 
43,000. Salary $8000-$3800, in annual increments 
$200. Excellent working conditions, congenial 
staff, 38-hour. week, 1 mo. vacation. BA and BLS. 
Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, Director, Prendergast 
Library, Jamestown, New York. 

LIBRARIAN—to manage the Roselle, New 
Jersey Free Public Library; modern building, 
80,000 volumes, staff of four with part-time as- 


sistants. To begin by January 1, 1955. Library | 


school degree required, experience desirable, pres- 
ent salary range $4200 to $4800 for five day week, 
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Another BIS Best Seller 


“LOVE OF BOOKS” 


A cinematic presentation of books as 
“things of paper, ink, leather and glue a 
things which have a long history. While 
the printing press has, jn many cases, 
outmoded handwork, British craftsman- 
ship is still at a peak in the hands of 
artists and artisans who carry on m the 
great tradition of fine book-making. 


For anyone who has ever learned to 
know a book and to love it this film is 
a “must” and is highly recommended 
for library group showings. 

10 Minutes Price $32.50 per print 


—PLUS— 


The story of four centuries of creat- 
ing fine papers for the making of books 


“IN BLACK AND WHITE” 


An evocation of the tradition of British 
printing in an exciting series of dramat- 
ized scenes. . 


Discoveries through the ages in all parts 
of the world which have made the printed 
word the most important contribution to 
civilization are shown and climaxed by 
today’s up-to-date methods of printing, 
from fine expensive bindings to the popu- 
lar Penguin series. 

20 Minutes Price $55.00 per print 


The Saturday Review has said about 
these two important films: “The 
only thing to be regretted is that 
there are no films to present the 
: American book indus- 
try with equal skill 

and sensitivity.” 


` Complete catalogues of oth- 
er Films from Britain avail- 
able at nominal rental and 
purchase prices may be ob- 
tained free of charge by 
writing to: 


British Information Services 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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four weeks vacation, State Retirement Plan ap- 
plies." Apply by letter with photo—G. H. Burt, 
511 Locust Street, Roselle, New Jersey. 

SENIOR librarian in charge of adult libraries 
and library stations in beautiful Sussex County. 
L.S. degree. Must be able to drive bookmobile. 
Civil Service. Salary range $3000-$3960. Write 
Dorothy E. Henry, librarian; Sussex County Li- 
brary, Newton, New Jersey. 

LIBRARY SCHOOL graduates for reference 
and children’s work. 85-hour week, 1 month 
vacation. Salaries begin at $3630. Retirement 
and sick leave. No previous experience required. 
B 691. 


Southeast 


AUDIO-VISUAL librarian to head department. 
Collection includes educational films, filmstrips, 
recordings, 88% hour week, month vacation. 
Salary $3950. Apply: Librarian, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown. 

THE MOBILE (Ala.) Public Library offers 
the position of head of Children’s Department to 
a young person willing to accept a challenge. The 
work is principally developmental; salary $258- 
$300 padine upon experience; one month’s 
vacation; annual sick leave and Social Security; 
survey completed but not yet adopted. 


Midwest ' 


EAST Chicago’s two main libraries each have 
openings as Head of Adult Services, due to retire- 
ments. Dynamic industrial city of 55,000 offers 
adult education challenge, 85 minutes from Chi- 
cago’s “Loop.” Encouragement to develop your 
ideas. Salary begins at $4000. For information, 
contact Harold O. Harlan, Librarian, East Chicago 
Public Library, 3601 Grand Boulevard, East Chi- 
cago, Indiana—phone Indiana Harbor 7525. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, Bay City Public Li- 
brary, Bay City, Michigan. Library science degree 
required. Beginning salary, $4012. 5-day week. 
Michigan retirement system; 4-week wacation, Posi- 
tion open Jan. 2, 1955. Apply to Ann Ballou, Li- 
brarian. 

HEAD librarian for publie library in town 
28,000, attractive residential Chicago suburb, Li- 
brary science degree required and public library 
experience, preferably in cataloging and reference 
work. Beginning salary $4200. 5 day week; sick 
leave; Illinois Retirement Benefits; month vacation. 
B 686. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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SENIOR cataloger, in Technical Processes De- 
partment. | Excellent opportunity for gaining 
varied experience in progressive library. Sched- 
uling may require one or two days per week in a 
public service department. BRANCH LI- 
BRARIAN for active public library branch in 
public elementary school located in attractive resi- 
dential area, Excellent opportunity to gain ex- 
perience in busy and progressive library. Both 
positions require graduate professional degree. 
Beginning salary $8700 with M.A.L.S., subject 
to upward adjustment for suitable experience. 
Annual increments, liberal vacation, sick leave, 
retirement plan. For further information and ap- 
plication form, write: City librarian, Racine Pub- 
lic Library, Racine, Wisconsin. 

DIRECTOR of Children’s Work, must be ex- 
perienced in book selection and promotion of li- 
brary activities. Position now open at $4000 and 
up depending on experience. Write to the li- 
brarian, Warder Public Library, Springfield, Ohio. 

CIRCULATION ‘and film librarian’ capable ‘of 
directing some group work. Experience in pub- 
licity would also be valuable. Opening available 
first of year beginning at $4000 and up. Write 
to the librarian, Warder Public Library, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

BRANCH librarian. Salary open. 40 hour 
week. 12 months position with 2 weeks paid 
vacation. Social Security. Part expenses paid for 
those asked for interview. Man or woman. Open 
soon, Apply to John T. Skelton, librarian, Jack- 
son County Library, Independence, Missouri for 
details. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian with library science 
degree. Salary depends upon qualifications. 1 
month vacation, sick leave, state retirement plan. 
Apply to: Librarian, Delaware County District 
Library, Delaware, Ohio. 

MEDICAL librarian with extensive experience 
in cataloging and indexing. Degree in library 
science desirable. Must have ability for in- 
dependent handling of projects. Will have re- 
sponsibility for compiling joint catalog and pub- 
lishing index in Chicago office. Salary open. 
B 689. 


Southwest 


WANTED: Science librarian, two catalogers. 
L.S. degree, experience, Salary open. B 690. 


Pacific Northwest 


MAN with good background of experience in 
acquisitions work, cataloging, budgeting and per- 
sonnel management needed as assistant or associate 
librarian in university library, northern Rocky 
Mountain area. Salary will be based on experi- 
ence, library training and demonstrated ability. 
One month vacation, excellent living conditions. 
B 656. 

WESTERN Rocky Mountain university inter- 
ested in Loan Librarian with initiative, imagination 
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my 


and ability. Responsible position. Good salary, 
climate and work conditions, 40 hour week, one 
month vacation. B 663. h 

WANTED: Three library assistants with good 
college degrees and experience in public library 
work. L.S. degree not essential but helpful. State 
salary desired. B 668. 

WANTED: A woman assistant librarian and 
reader’s advisor who will lead in group work and 
promotion. Salary $375 up, depending on training 
and experience. B 669. | 

WANTED: A children’s librarian with imagina- 
tion and verve to promote childrens reading. 


Salary $325 up, depending on training and experi- 


ence. B 670. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian to serve city schools. 
Should like children, know children’s books and 
be able to drive. Salary-$3600, month’s vacation. 
Public Library, Billings, Montana. 

“MOST beautiful corner of America,” Everett, 
Wash. Public Library. Circulation department 
head, supervisory, some reference, publicity, public 
relations, American Heritage included. Radio if 
desired. Salary $310 per month. 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, State Retirement System, Medi- 
cal Insurance. Write Phil Blodgett, Head Li- 
brarian, Everett, Wash. Send photo, etc. Position 
available January 1, 1955 or sooner. 

BEAUTIFUL children’s department doing big 
job needs an enthusiastic librarian to take charge. 
Two assistants, Salary $3600-$3960. 40-hour, 
5-day week, 4 weeks vacation, retirement, sick 
leave. A model library in a model town. Write 
librarian, Public Library, Longview, Washington, 

HIGH school librarian needed to start not later 
than July 1,°1955. Must have degree in Library 
Science or equivalent. Salary to start depending 
on experience $8760-$4000, New high school of 
600 students. Apply high school principal— 
Route 7—Box 290 A, Olympia, Washington. 


Far West 


LIBRARIAN III (Catalog). To catalog the more 
difficult material and to supervise and train begin- 
ning librarians. Salary $319-$395 month, for 
40-hr. week. No Sat. or holiday work. Require- 
ments: Grad. from accredited library school and 
8 years’ professional lib. exp. of which 2 yrs. must 
have been in cataloging and of which 1 yr. must 
have involved advanced cataloging. Write for 
full info. regarding this position, Los Angeles 
County Civil Service Commission, 501 N. Main 
St., Los Angeles 12, California. 

SAN MARINO. Population 13,000; registra- 
tion 7,500; circulation 210,000; generous budget. 
New modern building, January 1952; beautiful 
residential town 11 miles Los Angeles. Librarian 
I, Circulation Department. L.S. degree required, 
experience desirable. Duties: Reference, work 
with film and record collection; develop young 
people’s service. State retirement, sick leave, 3 
weeks vacation, 40 hr. week, one free day besides 
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ASK 
STURGIS 


for information on 


1955 Calendar Book Marks 


Christmas 


Posters—Displays 
Book Marks 
Santas 


Valances of Nativity Scene 
and other seasonal aids, 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS, INC. 


Box 552 Sturgis, Mich. 


Sunday. Beginning salary $319. Apply to June 
E. Bayless, city librarian, San Marino, California. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CHICAGO area location desired. Reference, ex- 
tension, or administrative work, Man of 48 with 
background in music and arts, experience in col- 
lege and university libraries, state agency, and col- 
lege teaching. Open Feb. 1 or June 1. B 683. 

WHAT libraries have complete file of British 
Publishers’ Circular? Can you use services, full 
or part-time, of experienced cataloger, B.S. in L.S., 
B.A. and M.A. in English? References exchanged. 
B 685. 

HIGH School Librarian, B.S. in L.S. Woman, 
with experience in public and college libraries, 
also in teaching Library Science, wishes position 
for the summer of 1955. Prefers college. Box 
687. 

WOMAN, 28, B.A. in English Literature; M.A. 
with Library Science major, with four years ex- 
perience in reference, cataloging, and children’s 
work, desires position in public or college library 
in Northeast, Northwest, or Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion. Box 688. 

SCHOOL position wanted (public or private) 
by woman (BLS) now working toward school certi- 
fication. Previous experience varied, mostly in 
public library field. Prefer East or South location. 
Box 689. 
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to satisfy today’s reading demands... 


a 
fi 4 


N 


They don’t have to be 
grisly “who-dun-its” or wooly-wild westerns 
with Indians biting the dust — they can be 
b k sweet and romantic, but the books them- 
your books selves must be tough, able to take the hard 
usage required of library books today. 
we 9 Good looks need not be sacrificed 
are TOUGH to achieve toughness because HOLLISTON 
- ROXITE BUCKRAM is not only made 
to wear well — which has been proved 
by exhaustive tests and actual library ex- 
perience, but it comes in a wide choice of 
bright and attractive colors — colors which 
make a book say “Pick me out — I want 
to be read.” 
HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCK- 
RAM is moistureproof and dustproof. 
Dirt, grime and stains wipe off easily with 
a damp cloth. And . . . it wears. 


HE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. f ro me smor: 





NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS: A aTe 


ram takes stamping 
NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO and printing easily 


MILWAUKEE - SAN FRANCISCO with full coverage. 
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“The most unportant 


reference book of the year.” 


~ WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


THE NEW CENTURY 
CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES 


=mS™ Seven years in preparation . . . costing 


over $500,000 .. . the work of Clarence L. Barn- 
hart and hundreds of specialists. 

WS The first single, complete, authoritative 
source of information, arranged by name, about 
people, events, places, ideas, achievements, art, 
literature, music, etc. 
=f” A milestone in the organization and presen- 
tation of human knowledge. Over 100,000 entries, 
over 1,000,000 specific facts, alphabetically 
arranged, with 20,000 cross references. 

oa” A whole library in a single comprehensive 
work. Three beautiful volumes, each volume 
T" x 11” x 236”. Handsome, durable library 
binding. Gold stamping. 4370 pages. Price $39.50 
the set. 





An avalanche of praise 
from. librarians, 
educators and critics: 


“No library, large or small, can be with- 
out it, A magnificent publishing achieve- 
ment. There is nothing comparable in 
existence.” — Professor Albert C. Baugh, 
Chairman English Dept, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


“Important for all libraries.” 


—Alice Hackett, Publishers’ Weekly. 


“Should be acquired by almost all libra- 
ries. Has every indication of careful and 
enlightened editorship.” — Library Journal. 


“A stupendous job and an invaluable 

one. These volumes are well made, well 

printed and meticulously edited.” 
~Alice Dixon Bond, Boston Herald. 


“Equal to 5 or 6 yards of other reference 
books. We use it to advantage every day, 
and it holds the place of honor nearest our 
telephone.” — Forrest B. Spaulding, Librari- 
an, Nashua (N. H). Public Library. 


“A mine of information. It is at once a 
biographical dictionary, a geographical dic- 
Sat a. literary handbook, a companion 
to world history, a Biblical guide, and a 
mine of information, from every period.” 
—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


“Of inestimable value in small libraries, 
where choice of reference material is nec- 
essarily limited, and in well-equipped pri- 
vate libraries, schools, and colleges.” 
~Virginia Kirkus Bookshop Service. 
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ALA OFFICERS, 1954-55 


President 

L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congres, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

President-Elect and First Vice-President 

John S. Richards, Public Library, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 

Second Vice-President 


Sallie J. Farrell, Field Representative, Louisiana 
State Library, Baton Rouge 


Retiring President 


Flora B. Ludington, Mount Holyoke College Li- 
brary, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Treasurer 
For term expiring 1956: 


Raymond C. Lindquist; Cuyahoga ee Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio 


Executive Board 


The president, vice-presidents, retiring president, ` 


treasurer and eight other members as follows: 


TERMS EXPIRING 1955: 


Donald oe University of California. Library, 
Berkeley 4 
Mildred Sandoe, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 


TERMS EXPIRING 1956; 

Mae Graham, Supervisor School and Children’s 
Libraries, Library Extension Division, State De- 
partment of Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Eugene H. Wilson, Director, University of Colo- 
rado Libraries, Boulder. 


TERMS EXPIRING 1957: 

Charles F. Gosnell, New York State Library, Al- 
bany 1, New York 

Raynard Coe Swank, Stanford University Library, 
Stanford, California 


TERMS EXPIRING 1958: 


Emerson Greenaway, Free Library, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
Jean C. Roos, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 


Executive Secretary 


David H: Clift, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


Trustees of the Endowment Funds 

Edwin C. Austin, Chicago, Illinois (term expires 
1956). 

Howell W. Murray, Chicago, Illinois (term expires 
1957). i 

Guy E. Reed, Chicago, Illinois (term expires 1955). 


ALA HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Office of the Executive Secretary 


David H. Clift, Executive Secretary; Mrs. Mir- 


iam L. Hornback, Secretary to Mr. Clift; Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson, Associate Executive Secre- 
tary; Len Arnold, Public Relations Consultant. 


Administrative Services Department 


Leo M. Weins, Comptroller and Chief; LeRoy J. 
Gaertner, Chief Accountant 


Adult Education, Office for 
Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, Director; Violet Myer, 
Assistant to the Director 


ALA Washington Office 


Julia D. Bennett, Director, Hotel Congressional, 
300 New Jersey Avenue, SE, Washington 3, 
D.C. 


American Association of School Librarians 
Mary Helen Mahar, Executive Secretary 


American Heritage Project 


Nell I. Scott, Director through December 31, 1954; 
Ruth Warncke, Director; Mrs. Alice F. Dalbey, 
Assistant in Charge of Program Planning; Jane 
Anne Ellstrom, Young Peoples Specialist; Field 
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Workers: R. E. Dooley, Leonard Freedman, 
Robert E. Lee 


Division of Cataloging and Classification 
Mrs. Orcena Mahoney, Executive Secretary 


Association of College and Reference Libraries 

Arthur T. Hamlin, Executive Secretary; Mrs. Cyn- 
thia Spigelman, Publications Officer 

Bulletin : 

Ransom L. Richardson, Editor; Mari Sabusawa, | 
Assistant Editor; A. L. Remley, Advertising and 
Business Manager 

Office of Education for Librarianship 

Anita M. Hostetter, Chief and Secretary to the 
Board of Education for Librarianship 

Library 

Helen Thornton Geer, Librarian; Katherine Mohler, 
Assistant to the Librarian 


Division of Libraries for Children and Young People 
Mildred L. Batchelder, Executive Secretary 


Membership Services Department 
Cora M. Beatty, Chief 
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Office of Personnel Administration 


Hazel B. Timmerman, Chief and Executive Assist- 
ant to the Board on Personnel Administration 


Public Libraries Division 

S. Janice Kee, Executive Secretary; Mrs. Dorothy 
K. Smith, Assistant to the Executive Secretary 

Publishing Department 


Mrs. Pauline J. Love, Chief and Secretary to the 
Editorial Committee; Samray Smith, Editor of 


Publications; Henry Koval, Production Manager; 
Earle R. Steinmetz, Sales and Advertising As- 
sistant; Beryl Hoyt, Assistant to the Chief; Chase 
Dane, Assistant to the Chief 


Booklist 

Edna V. Vanek, Editor; Helen E. Kinsey, Assistant 
in Charge of Children’s Books; Barbara Duree, 
Assistant in Charge of Young People’s Books; 
Eloise Lightfoot, Assistant; Charles F. Moritz, 
Assistant; Mrs. Julia Pavloff, Assistant; Mrs. 
Marion L. Govan, Advertising Representative 


COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION, 1954-55 


The year following a name is the date of expira- 
tion of term of office. The Council year is the 
conference year. 


Elected by the Association at Large 


Bontemps, Arna, Fisk University Library, Nash- 
ville, Tenn, (1957) 

Charles, Dorothy, 1672 Irene Court, West Engle- 
wood, N.J. (1955) 

Clapp, Verner W., Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. (1955) 

Cromwell, Frederick, American Embassy, Madrid, 
Spain (1956) 

Crouch, Richard E., Public Library and Art Mu- 
seum, London, Ont. (1957) 

Galvin, Hoyt, Public Library, Charlotte, N.C. 
(1955) 

Gilroy, Marion, Regional Libraries Division, Prince 
Albert, Sask, (1958) 


Gscheidle, Gertrude E., Public Library, Chicago, 


Tl. (1957) 

Hooker, Mrs. Ruth H., Naval Libraries, US Depart- 
ment of the Navy, Washington, D.C. (1957) 
Lefevre, Alice Louise, Dept. of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kala- 

mazoo (1956) 

McDonough, Roger H., Division of the State Li- 
brary Archives and History, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Trenton, N.J. (1958) 

McQuire, Mrs. Alice Brooks, Casis Elementary 
School Library, Austin, Tex. (1958) 

Markley, Anne Ethelyn, School of Librarianship, 
University of California, Berkeley 4 (1955) 
Parks, Martha Manier, State Library and Archives, 

Nashville, Tenn. (1956). 

Parsons, Arthur H., Jr, Public Library, Omaha, 
Neb, (1957) 

Place, Mrs, Lois T., School Libraries, Board of 
Education, 467 Hancock, Detroit, Mich. (1957) 

Plain, Eleanor, Public Library, Aurora, Ill, (1958) 

Ridgway, Helen A., Bureau of Libraries, State 
Dept. of Education, Hartford, Conn. (1958) 
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Rollins, Mrs. Charlemae, 4627 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 15, Ill. (1955) 

Rowe, Howard M., Humboldt County Free Li- 
brary, Eureka, Calif. (1956) 

Seely, Pauline A., Public Library, Denver, Colo. 
(1955) 

Sing, Marjorie Bruce, Public Library, Vancouver, 
B.C, (1956) i 

Smith, Sidney Butler, University of Vermont Li- 
braries, Burlington (1956) 

Thornton, Eileen, Vassar College Library, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. (1958) 


Elected by Chapters 

State, provincial and territorial chapters shall 
elect one Councilor for each 300 ALA members or 
‘fraction thereof. A regional chapter may elect one 
Councilor for each 600 ALA members or fraction 
thereof in case chapter representation is not taken 
through the state or provincial associations of the 
region. 
Alabama Library Association: 
Baird, Sybil, Indian Springs School Library, 

Helena, Ala. (1957) 


Arizona Library Association: 

James, Gertrude, Phoenix Elementary Schools, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (1955) 

Arkansas Library Association: 


Neal, Mrs, Frances P., State Library Commission, 
Little Rock, Ark. (1957) 


British Columbia Library Association: 


Harlow, Neal, University of British Columbia Li- 
brary, Vancouver, B.C. (1956) 


California Library Association: 


Drake, Dorothy M., Scripps College Library, Clare- 
mont, Calif, (1957) 

Zimmerman, Mrs. Carma R., State Library, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. (1955) 
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California School Library Association: 


Williams, Elizabeth O., Board of Education, 1205 


W. Pico Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. (1956) 


Colorado Library Association: : 


Eastlick, John, Public Library, Denver, Colo. 
(1955) 


Connecticut Library Association: 


Thompson, Alice, State Teachers College Library, 
New Haven, Conn. (1957) 


Delaware Library Association: 


Burns, Marjorie E., 609 Silverside Road, Wilming- 
ton, Del. (1957) 


District of Columbia Library Association: 

Howard, Paul, U.S. Dept. of Interior Library, 
Washington 25, D.C. (1958) 

Morsch, Lucile M., Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (1956) 


Florida Library Association: 

Marron, Joseph F., Free Public Library, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. (1955) 

Florida State Library Association: 

Anderson, Mrs. Gladys P., State A. & M. College 
Library, Tallahassee, Fla. (1956) 

Georgia Library Association: 

Nix, Lucile, 92 Mitchell St., S.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
(1955) $ 

Hawaii Library Association: 

Milne, Geraldine, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
T.H. (1958) : 

Idaho Library Association: 


Oboler, Eli M., State College Library, Pocatello, 
Idaho (1955) 


Illinois Association of School Librarians: 

MacBean, Mrs. Dilla W., Division of Libraries 
Chicago Public Schools, 228 N. La Salle, Chi- 
cago, Il. (1957) 


Ilinois Library Association: 

Esterquest, Ralph T., Midwest Inter-Library Cen- 
ter, 5721 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(1956) 

Hargrave, Victoria E., McMurray College Library, 
Jacksonville, IH. (1955) 

Sinif, Helen J., Public Library, Wilmette, Ill. 
(1957) 


Indiana Library Association: 
Bard, Mrs. Harriet E., Morrison-Reeves Library, 
Richmond, Ind. (1956) 


Curtis, George A., Public Library, LaPorte, Ind. 
(1957) 
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Indiana Library Trustees Association: 


Borns, Mrs, Fred A., 620 Tyler St., Gary, Ind. 
(1957) 
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Indiana School Librarians’ Association: 

Baker, Maysel, Department of meh Science, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. (1956) 

Iowa Library Association: 

Butler, Florence W., Public Library, Sioux City, 
Towa (1957) 

Kansas Library Association: 

French, Zelia J., State Traveling Libraries Com- 
mission, Topeka, Kan. (1958) 

Kentucky Library Association: 


Senter, Rezina E., Murray State College, Murray, 
Ky. (1955) 


‘Louisiana Library Association: 


Farrell, Sallie J., State Library, Box 131, Baton 
Rouge, La. (1955) 

Morton, Mrs. Florrinell F., Library School, Univer- 
sity of Louisiana, University Station, Baton 
Rouge, La. (1956) 


Maine Library Association: 
Hill, Virginia, State Library, Augusta, Me. (1958) 


Maritime Library Association: 


Redmond, D. A., Nova Scotia Technical College, 
Halifax, N. S. (1958) 


Maryland Library Association: 

Huber, Mary L., 215 E. Biddle St., Baltimore 2, 
Md, (1955) 

Schilpp, Emily C., Johns Hopkins University Li- 
brary, Baltimore 18, Md. (1955) 


Massachusetts Library Association: ' 

Day, Louise B., Public Library, Lynn, Mass. (1958) 

McNiff, Philip J., Lamont Library, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. (1958) 


Michigan Library Association: 

Ferguson, Eleanor, Public Library, Dearborn, 
Mich, (1956) 

Hiatt, Dorothy E., Macomb County Library, Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. (1957) 

Lorenz, John, Michigan State Library, Lansing, 
Mich. (1955) 


Minnesota Library Association: 


Hoffman, Maureen, Merriam Branch Public Li- 
brary, St. Paul, Minn, (1958) 

Shove, Raymond, University of Minnesota Library, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (1957) 


Mississippi Library Association: 


Jenkins, Anona, Public Library, Clarksdale, Miss. 
(1957) 


Missouri Library Association: 


Parker, Ralph H., University of Missouri Libraries, 
Columbia, Mo. (1957) 
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Smith, Stewart, St. Louis County Library, 6814 
Natural Bridge Road, Normandy 20, Mo. (1958) 


Montana Library Association: 
Whitmack, Ann L., Parmly Billings Memorial Li- 
brary, Billings, Mont. (1957) 


Nebraska Library Association: 


Paine, Alice, State Teachers College Library, 
Kearney, Neb. (1958) 


Nevada Library Association: 

Hill, James J., University of Nevada aa Reno, 
Nev., (1955) 

New Hampshire Library Association: 

Anderson, Charlotte K., Hamilton Smith Library, 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 
(1958) 

New Jersey Library ‘Association: 

McDonough, Roger, State Library, Archives and 
History, Trenton, N.J. (1957) 

Maihl, Viola R., Free Public Library, Linden, N.J. 
(1955) 


New Mexico Library Association: 


Peck, Mrs. Irene S., State Library Extension Serv- 
ice, Santa Fe, N.M. (1955) 


New York Library Association: 
Cashman, Helen M., Charlotte High School, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. (1956) , 
sare Mrs. Phyllis F., Public Library, Ogdensburg, 
Y. (1955) 
Rounds, Joseph B.,. Erie County Public Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y. (1955) 


North Carolina Library Association: 


Fox, Charlesanna, 412 Sunset Ave., Asheboro, N.C. 
(1955) 


North Carolina Negro Library Association: 


Marteena, Mrs. Constance, Hill, Holgate Library, 
Bennett College, Greensboro, N.C. (1958) 


North Dakota Library Association: 


Byrnes, Mrs. Hazel Webster, State Library’ Com- 
mission, Bismarck, N.D. (1958) 


Ohio Library Association: 

Collins, Will, Public Library, Columbus, 
(1955) 

Fisher, Ilo D., Wittenberg College Library, Spring- 
field, Ohio (1957) 

Franklin, Robert D., Public Library, Toledo, Ohio 
(1957) 

Nicholson, John, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
(1956) 


Ohio Association of School Librarians: 
Boomershine, Reba, Roosevelt High School Li- 

brary, 8rd & Mathison Sts., Dayton, Ohio (1955) 
Oklahoma Library Association: 


Huson, Ralph, State Library, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(1956) 


Ohio 
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Ontario Library Association: 

Shoemaker, Dorothy, Public Library, Kitchener, 
Ontario, Can. (1958) 

Oregon Library Association: 

Ebert, Eloise, Oregon State Library, Salem, Ore. 
(1957) 

Pennsylvania Library Association: 

Carlson, Rena M., State Teachers College Library, 
Clarion, Pa. (1957) 

Greenaway, Emerson, Free Library, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (1956) 

Quebec Library Association: 

Dumaresq, Frances, 10,658 Delarmier Ave., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. (1958) 

Rhode Island Library Association: 

Allen, Francis P., Rhode Island State College Li- 
brary, Kingston (1957) 

South Carolina Library Association: 

Walker, Estellene P., State Library Hoard, 1001 
Main St., Columbia, S.C. (1956) 


South Dakota Library Association: 


Tennessee Library Association: 


Cheney, Mrs. Frances Neel, Library School, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
(1955) 


Texas Library Association: 

Raley, Mrs. Lucile W., Waco Public Schools, P. O. 
Drawer 27, Waco, Tex. (1955) 

Trent, Robert M., Southern Methodist University 
Library, Dallas, Tex. (1955) 


Utah Library Association: 


Gibson, Mrs. Helen Parker, Davis County Library, 
Kaysville, Utah (1957) 


Vermont Library Association: 


Randolph, Dorothy, Vermont Free Public Library 
Commission, Montpelier (1957) 
Virginia Library Association: 


Washington Library Association: 

Alvord, Dorothy, King County Public Library, 
906-8 Fourth Ave., Seattle, Wash. (1955) 

Vest Virginia Library Association: 

Beheymer, E. Hugh, Bethany College Library, 
Bethany, W.Va. (1955) 

Wisconsin Library Association: 

Schuette, Sybil, Kellogg Public Library, Green 
Bay, Wis. (1956) 

Wyoming Library Association: 


Rush, N. Orwin, University of Wyoming Library, 
Laramie, Wyo. (1957) 
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Elected by Divisions - 


Divisions shall elect one Councilor for the first 
50 members or less and one additional Councilor 
for each 250 members in excess of 50. 


American Association of School Librarians 


Anderson, Hazelle M., Oak Park Elementary 
Schools, Administration Building, 122 Forest 
Ave., Oak Park, Ill. (1955) 

Barth, Esther R., Monroe High School, Monroe, 
Mich. (1958) : 

DeGrummond, Mrs. Lena Y., State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, La. (1957) 

Evans, Lyle E., Provincial Department of Educa- 
tion, Legislative Building, ‘Regina, Sask. (1957) 

Fetterman, Lois, Library and Textbook Section, 
Los Angeles City Schools, 1205 W. Pico Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif. (1956) 

Miller, Ingrid O., Edina-Morningside High School, 
5701 Normandale Road, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1958) 

Morgan, Elizabeth Lee; Alta Vista Junior High 
School, 105 W. Hagerman, Carlsbad, N.M. 
(1956) 

O’Melia, Pauline, Division of Library Science, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind. (1956) 

Paddock, Beatrice, Wichita High School West, 820 
S. Osage, Wichita, Kan. (1958) 

Preston, Ellinor, Richmond Public Schools, 407 
N. 12th Street, Richmond 19, Va. (1955) 

Ridings, Mary C., Wilmington High School Library, 
Deuces Avenue and Monroe St., Wilmington, 
Del. (1955) . 

Robinson, Mrs, Carrie C., State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Ala, (1957) 

Robinson, Evelyn, School Libraries and Work with 
Children and Young People, Division of Library 
Extension, Department of Education, 200 New- 
bury Street, Boston 16, Mass. (1956) 

Thornton, Evelyn C., Wardlaw Junior High School, 
1426 N. Quincy Street, Arlington, Va. (1958) 


Association of College and Reference Libraries 


Adams, Charles M., Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library, Greensboro 
(1956) 

Armstrong, Clifford R., State College Libraries, 
Pullman, Wash. (1957) 

Bennett, Fleming, University of Arizona, Tucson 
(1958) 

Branscomb, Lewis C., Ohio State University Li- 
braries, Columbus (1957) 

Craft, Irene L., Oregon State College Library, 
Corvallis (1957) 

Crosland, Mrs. Dorothy M., Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta (1958) 

Fayer, Mrs. Margaret W., Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vt. (1958) 

Heintz, Edward C., Kenyon College Library, Gam- 
bier, Ohio (1957) 

Hintz, Carl W., University of Oregon, Eugene 
(1958) 
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Hirsch, Felix E., Bard College Library, Annandale- 
on-Hudson, N.Y. (1957) 

Jenkins, Mrs. Frances B., University of Ilinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana (1957) 

Johnson, Margaret L., Smith College Library, 
Northampton, Mass. (1956) 


l Kelley, David Otis, University of New Mexico Li- 


brary, Albuquerque (1957) 

Low, Edmon, Oklahoma A & M College Library, 
Stillwater (1956) 

McAnally, Arthur M., University of Oklahoma Li- 
braries, Norman (1957) 

Orr, Robert W., Iowa State College Libraries, 
Ames (1955) 


-Ottemiller, John H., Yale University, New Haven, 


Conn. (1958) 

Stallings, H. Dean, North Dakota Agricultural 
College Library, Fargo (1958) 

Stokes, Katharine M., Western Michigan College 
of Education Library, Kalamazoo (1955) 

Swank, Raynard C., Stanford University Libraries, 
Stanford, Calif. (1956) 


Cataloging and Classification Division 
Angell, Richard S., Subject Cataloging Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. (1955) 
Chavez, Maria Teresa, Biblioteca de Mexico, 
Mexico, D. F. (1955) 

Drewry, Virginia, Library Division, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Atlanta, Ga. (1958) 

Dunkin, Paul, Folger Shakespeare Library, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. (1957) 

Harman, Marian, University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana (1958) 

Peterson, Esther, University of Minnesota Library, 
Minneapolis (1956) 

Rodell, Mrs. Elizabeth, Rice Institute Library, 
Houston, Tex. (1957) 

Seely, Pauline A., Public Library, Denver, Colo. 
(1955) 

Siebecker, Dorothy F., University of Arizona Li- 
brary, Tucson (1955) 

Stuff, Marjorie Ann, Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Library, Lincoln (1956) 


Hospital Libraries Division 
Kinney, Margaret M., U, S. Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital Library, Bronx, N.Y. (1956) 
Lucioli, Clara Elizabeth, Hospital and Judd Fund 
Division, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio (1957) 
Studer, Charlotte, Miles Laboratories Library, Elk- 
hart, Ind. (1955) 


Libraries for Children and Young People 


Grim, Frances, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio , 
(1955) 

Jeffery, Mrs. Katherine P., Public Library, Milton, 
Mass. (1955) 

Long, Harriet G., School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
(1958) 

McLaughlin, Isabel, Public Library, Minneapolis, 
Minn, (1958) 
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Moody, Barbara, Public Library, Louisville, Ky. 
(1957) 

Peters, Mary, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1955) 

Shea, Agatha, Public Library, Chicago, Ill. (1957) 

Slocum, Grace P., Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(1958) 

Thomson, Jean, Toronto Public Libraries, Toronto, 
Ont. (1958) 

Watts, Mrs. Doris Ryder, Public Library, Long 
Beach, Calif. (1957) 

Wheeler, Mrs. Sara, Public Library, Oak Park, 
Il. (1955) 


Library Education Division 
Houchens, Josie B., University of Ilinois Library, 
Urbana (1955) 
Osteen, Phyllis, Personnel Dept., New York Public 
Library, New York 17 (1956) 


Public Libraries Division 

Andrews, Siri M., Public Library, Concord, N.H. 
(1956) 

Baily, Harold J., 165 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
(1957) 

Bowler, Roberta, Public Library, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (1955) 

Breed, Clara E., Public Library, San Diego, Calif. 
(1956) 

Brett, William H., 2324-A Lakeshore Ave., Oak- 
land 6, Calif. (1956) + 

Johnston, Margaret, Haywood County Library, 
Waynesville, N.C. (1957) 

Lieberman, Irving, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. (1957) 

McKaig, Thomas H., Trustee Erie County Public 
Library, Buffalo, N.Y. (1956) 

Morhardt, Charles M., Public Library, Detroit 2, 
Mich. (1958) 

Moshier, L. Marion, New York State Library, Al- 
bany (1956) 

Norris, Helen, Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(1958) 
O'Halloran, Frances M., Library, Branch, Hq. First 
Army, Governors Island, New York, N.Y. (1955) 
Paine, Clarence S., Public Library, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. (1958) 

Putnam, Miriam, Memorial Hall Library, Andover, 
Mass. (1958) 

Reynolds, Maryan E. State Library, Olympia, 
Wash. (1955) 

Shapiro, Ruth, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(1957) 

Smith, John E., Public Library, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. (1958) 

Steinbarger, Mrs. Helen T., Public Library, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1955) 

Stewart, Mildred, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 
(1955) 

Taylor, Nettie B., Library Extension Div., Dept. of 
Education, Baltimore, Md. (1958) 

Thompson, Mrs, Elsa S., Public Library, Albuquer- 
que, N.M. (1958) 
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Young, Mildred, Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(1958) 


Selected by Affiliated Organizations 


Each affiliated organization shall be entitled to 
one Councilor. 


American Association of Law Libraries 


Coffey, Hobart R., Law Library, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor (1957) 


American Merchant Marine Library Association 


Bollman, William P., III, 45 Broadway, New York 
6, N.Y. (1956) 


American Theological Library Association 


Swann, Arthur M. Garrett Biblical Institute Li- 
brary, Evanston, Ill. (1958) 


Association of Research Libraries 


David, Charles W., University of Pennsylvania Li- 
brary, Philadelphia, Pa. (1957) 


Canadian Library Association 


Morisset, Rev. Auguste-M., University of Ottawa 
Library, Ottawa, Ont. (1955) 


Cuban Library Association 


Guerra, Ana, 
Habana, Cuba (1958) 


Music Library Association 


Hanson, George F., Olivet College Library, Olivet, 
- Mich, (1958) 


National Association of State Libraries 


Brahm, Walter T., Ohio State Library, Columbus 
(1955) 


Theatre Library Association 


Freedley, George, New York Public Library, N.Y. 
(1957) 


Executive Board 


According to the Constitution, Article VI, Sec- 
tion 1(e), members of the Executive Board are also 
voting members of the Council, except as provided 
in Constitution, Article VI, Section 2. The Execu- 
tive Secretary shall not have the right to vote and 
the presiding officer may vote only in case of a 
tie. For a list of the Executive Board members see 
this issue of the ALA Bulletin, p. 607. 


Also Councilors without Privilege of Vote 


According to the Constitution, Article VI, Sec- 
tion 1(f), past presidents of the Association and 
chairmen of boards and standing committees are 
members of the Council with privilege of discus- 
sion but are not voting members of the Council 


‘unless they have also been chosen as Councilors in 


another capacity. 
For chairmen of Boards and Standing Commit- 
tees see ALA Bulletin, this issue, p. 618. 
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Past Presidents of the Association 

Bishop, William Warner, 783 Oakland Ave., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Brown, Charles Harvey, Iowa State College Li- 
brary, Ames 

Compton, Charles H., Parkedge Hotel, St. Louis 8, 
Mo. 

Culver, Essae Martha, State Library, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Downs, Robert B., University of Ilinois Library 
and Library School, Urbana 

Eastman, Linda A., 2160 Chatfield Dr., Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio 

Fyan, Mrs, Loleta D., State Library, Lansing, 
Mich, 

Graham, Clarence R., Free Public Library, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Hadley, Chalmers, Box 716, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Lord, Milton E., Public Library, Boston 17, Mass. 

Ludington, Flora B., Williston Library, Mt. Holy- 
oke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Lydenberg, Harry Miller, 118 E. Avondale, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 

McDiarmid, Errett Weir, University of Minnesota, 


Minneapolis 14 

Metcalf, ‘Keyes D., Harvard University Library, 
Cambridge 88, Mass. 

Munn, Ralph, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Putnam, Herbert, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

Rice, Paul North, Wesleyan University Library, 
Middletown, Conn. 

Roden, Carl B., 5838 N. Newark Ave., Chicago, IIL 

Rothrock, Mary U., Knox County Library, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Ulveling, Ralph A., Public Library, Detroit 2, 
Mich. 

Vitz, Carl, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Warren, Althea H., 1849 Campus Rd., Los Angles 
41, Calif. 

Wellman, Hiller Crowell, 125 Atwater Road, 
Springfield 7, Mass. 

Wilson, Louis Round, 201 Caldwell Hall, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Wyer, James Ingersoll, 1831 E. 6th South St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

Wyer, Malcom Glenn, 2280 Ash St., Denver 7, 
Colo. 


COMMITTEES AND BOARDS, 1954-55 


Organization and Duties , 
(For Joint Committees, see pages 627-630) 


The following groups are committees, except as otherwise indicated. 

Names of standing committees and boards are preceded by an asterisk (*). 

Members of boards are appointed for five-year terms; members of standing committees for one or 
two-year terms, as the president shall designate; members of special committees for one-year terms. 
The year following the name of the member indicates year of expiration of term. The committee year 
ends August 31 for all committees, with the exception of the Subscription Books Committee for which 
the year ends September 30 and the Budget Committee for which the year ends at the adjournment of 


the Annual Conference and change in officers. 


*Acquisition of Library Materials, Board on 


Created by Council, July 18, 1951. 
- Five members appointed for five-year terms, one 
member to be appointed annually, Chairman 
elected by the members. Appointments shall be 
made so that membership of the board shall in- 
clude not less than one member chosen to repre- 
sent each of the following organizations: ACRL, 
PLD, and ARL. 

The board shall have the following functions: 

(A) The coordination of acquistional activities 
within the ALA. (1) By referral of questions and 
problems to existing, groups competent to respond; 
(2) By establishment of committees for special pur- 
poses not adequately served by existing organiza- 
tions; (8) By maintaining a register of existing com- 
mittees and other groups engaged in acquisitional 
activities with definitions of their scope and pur- 
pose; (4) By recommending to the appropriate 
controlling body desirable changes in the scope, 
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purposes and organization of committees or other 
bodies engaged in acquisitional activities to elimi- 
nate conflict or undesirable duplication of effort 
or enlarge the scope of activity to embrace addi- 
tional areas of responsibility where appropriate. 

(B) To serve as a liaison group between the 
ALA and its various acquistional activities and 
other groups such as publishers and booksellers 
organizations outside the profession interested 
in library acquisitions: (1) By serving as a clear- 
inghouse for the referral of information and ques- 
tions and problems to the appropriate group within 
or outside of the ALA; (2) By establishment of 
special committees or appointment of individuals 
to serve on joint committees to work cooperatively 
with outside organizations on acquistional problems 
when an appropriate existing committee is unable 
to serve effectively the purposes desired. 

(C) To serve as a clearinghouse for acquisitional 
information (particularly cooperative enterprises) 
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of all types of interest to libraries (but exclusive of 
participation in actual acquisition activities): (1) 
By soliciting (not less frequently than annually) 
and maintaining a file of reports of activities of all 
groups working in the field of acquisitions; (2) By 
publishing or promoting the publication at regular 
intervals of acquisitions information of value to 
librarians. 

(D) To undertake other appropriate responsibili- 
ties in the field of library acquisitions unless such 
résponsibilities have been delegated by the Council 
or the Executive Board to some other group within 
the ALA. 


Robert Vosper, University of Kansas Libraries, 
Lawrence, chairman (1957); Alton Keller (1956); 
Robert Wadsworth (1959); Edwin E. Williams 
(1958); Warren Ziegaus (1955). ALA Staff 
Liaison: David H. Clift. 


PROGRAM SUBCOMMITTEE 
(Appointments to be made). 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH BOOKSELLERS 
(Appointments to be made). 


CoMMITTEE ON REPRINTING 


Jerome Wilcox, chairman; John Mackenzie Cory, 
Alan Heyeman, Rollin A. Sawyer, Alton Keller. 


*Adult Education Board 


Created by Council, 1926. 

Five members appointed for five-year terms, one 
member to be appointed annually. Chairman 
elected by the members. 

To promote interest in adult education and to 
report on activities and investigation in the field 
of adult education not definitely assigned to other 
boards and committees; to act in an advisory 
capacity and as a clearinghouse; to undertake or 
assist in library projects of adult education; to 
cooperate with national and regional organizations 
whose programs include phases of adult education. 


Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md., chairman (1958); Edwin Castagna 
(1956); Jerome Cushman (1955); Fern Long 
(1959); Edmon Low (1957). ALA Staff Liaison: 
Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, assisted by Violet 
Myer. 

Book APPRAISAL SUBCOMMITTEE: Margaret Kin- 
ney, V. A. Hospital, Bronx, New York, N.Y., 
chairman; Lois Afflerbach; Ilse Bry; James 
Dance; Marga Franck; Sylvia Mechanic. 
*American Merchant Marine Library Association, 

Committee on 


Discontinued, February 1954. 


*Archives and Libraries 
Created October 1935. 
To consider matters of common interest to archi- 
vists and librarians. 
David C. Mearns, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C., chairman (1956); Jacqueline P. 
Bull (1955); Willard E. Ireland (1955); W. P. 
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Kellam (1956); Gaston L. Litton (1956); Clyde 
C. Walton, Jr. (1955). ALA Staff Liaison: 
Helen T. Geer. 


*Audio-Visual Board 


Createdeby Council, June 1940. 

Established as a board by vote of Council, June 
14, 1948. 

To study and to promote the use of all media 
and materials of an audio-visual nature as they 
are related to public, school, college and other li- 
braries, and to further the establishment of national 
or regional clearinghouses. To cooperate with other 
committees and agencies having similar functions. 


Karline Brown, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

chairman (1955); Vivian Cazayoux (1957); Mrs. 
Patricia Cory (1956); Clarence R. Graham 
(1958); Ruth Hewitt (1959). 
Industry Advisor: Dennis Williams, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Illinois. ALA 
Staff Liaison: Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, assisted 
by Violet Myer. i 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON Bookusr Fum REVIEW 


Vivian Cazayoux, chairman; Ida Goshkin; Mrs. 
Muriel Javelin; Bertha Landers; William Speed. 


TELEVISION SUBCOMMITTEE 


John T. Eastlick, chairman; Lester Asheim; Mrs. 
Patricia Cory; Norma Rathbun; Howard Smith; 
C. Walter Stone. 


*Awards, Board on 


Created by Council December 1946. Established 
as a Board June, 1954, with the following func- 
tions: 

The Awards Board shall be the over-all policy 
making and coordinating agency regarding all mat- 
ters relating to awards made or sponsored by the 
ALA. The Board shall review periodically the 
appropriateness of existing awards; shall recom- 
mend such modification, elimination, or postpone- 
ment of existing awards; and shall suggest new 
awards for which sponsorship may be desirable. 


Robert E. Scudder, Free Library, Philadelphia, 
Pa., chairman (1959); James E. Bryan (1955); 
Marietta Daniels (1958); Rosemary E. Livsey 
(1956); Mrs. Helen E. Wessells (1957). ALA 
Staff Liaison: David H. Clift, assisted by Mari 
Sabusawa. 


*Bibliography, Board on 


Created by Council 1923. Established as a Board 
June, 1954, with the following functions: 

To synthesize the various elements involved in 
bibliography into a dynamic force for improvement 
of bibliographical work of all types and on all 
levels, as they relate to library services, scholar- 
ship, information and services in business and in- 
dustry, and all other facets of itellectual and 
industrial affairs. 

To appraise the present state of bibliography 
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and to promote study and research into the prob- 
lems of critical bibliography, systematic bibliogra- 
phy and documentation (the bibliography of ideas, 
including the mechanical handling and transmis- 
sion of ideas). 

To cooperate with other committees ahd boards 
of the ALA and other agencies within and outside 
the library field, so as to focus thought on the 
solution of bibliographical problems, both national 
and international, and to contribute to the im- 
proved communication of information through bib- 
liographical and documentation techniques. 


Ralph R. Shaw, Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J., 
chairman (1959); Robert B. Downs (1956); John 
Lester Nolan (1955); Francis R. St. John (1957); 
Jesse H. Shera (1958). ALA Staff Liaison: 
David H. Clift, assisted by Chase Dane. 


*Blind, Work with 


Created 1928. 

To report on conditions and accomplishments of 
libraries for the blind and other matters of inter- 
est in connection therewith, and to encourage the 
establishment of such libraries and the publica- 
tion of books in Braille and the preparation of 
talking books. 


Donald G. Patterson, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., chairman (1956); Helen Johns 
(1955); John A, Kelley (1956); Margaret M. 
McDonald (1955); Ernest Miller (1956); Mildred 
L. Methven (1955); Helen G. Sheffield (1956); 
Ann Willson (1955). ALA Staff Liaison: Kath- 
erine Mohler. 


Boards 


(See: Acquisition of Library Materials; Adult Edu- 
cation; Audio-Visual; Awards; Bibliography; 
Education for Librarianship; International Rela- 
tions; Personnel Administration; Resources of 
American Libraries.) 


*Boards and Committees 


Bylaws, Article IX, Section 1: “There shall be 
a Committee on Boards and Committees which 
shall recommend to the Council the establishment 
or discontinuance of boards and committees as the 
needs of the Association may require. The Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees shall define the 
duties of boards and committees subject to ap- 
proval of Council.” 


Flora B. Ludington, Mt. Holyoke College Library, 
South Hadley, Mass., chairman (1955); Frank 
N. Jones (1955); M. Ruth MacDonald (1956); 
L. Quincy Mumford (1955); Harriet D. Mac- 
Pherson (1956); R. Russell Munn (1955); John 
S. Richards (1955); Ruth Rutzen (1955); Robert 
Severance (1956); Maurice Tauber (1955). ALA 
Staff Liaison: David H. Clift and Mrs. Grace T. ` 
Stevenson. 

_ *Book Acquisitions 


Discontinued, June 1954. 
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*Bookbinding 


Created 1928. 

To act in an advisory capacity to librarians on 
any matters pertaining to binding, care, and repair 
of library collections; to facilitate discussion and 
solution of problems of common interest to bind- 
ers and libraries; to study the specifications for 
library binding adopted by the ALA Council; to 
encourage their widespread use by librarians and 
binders; to suggest revisions thereof to the Coun- 
cil; and to receive recommendations on binding 
from any source whatsoever. 

(See also Library Binding Institute and ALA 

Joint Committee) 


Arnold H. Trotier, University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana, chairman (1955); John B. Stratton, 
Oklahoma A & M College Library, Stillwater, 
acting chairman until June 1, 1955 (1955); 
Lucille Adams (1955); Joe H. Bailey (1955); Ray 
O. Hummel, Jr. (1955); David Turiel (1955). 
ALA Staff Liaison: Helen T. Geer. 


Budget 


Provided for in Constitution, Article VII, Sec- 
tion 8: “There shall be a Budget Committee com- 
posed of the members of the Finance Committee 
and the President, President-elect and Treasurer, 
which shall report an estimate of receipts to the 
Finance Committee and an estimate of receipts and 
expenditures to the Executive Board. The Budget 
Committee shall report to the Council annuall 
on the general conditién of the Association's 
finances. The President shall act as chairman of 
the Committee and shall have the right to vote 
only in case of tie.” 


L. Quincy Mumford, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C., chairman; Raymond Č, Lindquist; 
John S. Richards; Finance Committee: Richard 
E. Crouch; Edmon Low; Lucile Nix. ALA 
Staff Liaison: David H. Clift and L. M. Weins. 

*Buildings 

‘Created in 1932 by Council as Library Archi- 
tecture and Building Planning Committee; name ` 
changed February 1, 1952, by Council to Buildings 
Committee. 

To consist of a chairman and an architect, each . 
of whom to be appointed; the chairman of the 
building committees of each of the divisions; and 
the chairman of the ALA Equipment Committee. 

To gather and to make available information on 
the related problems of architecture and building 
planning for libraries, including special problems 
of furniture and equipment, lighting, color, and 
ventilation. l 

To coordinate the activities of the building com- 
mittees of the divisions and to represent the ALA 
in general matters. 


Howard Rovelstad, University of Maryland Li- 
braries, College Park, Md., chairman (1956); 
Woodie Garber (1956); Meredith Bloss, chair- 
man, ALA Equipment Committee; Raymond G. 
Erbes, Jr., chairman, AASL Building Committee; 
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David Jolly, chairman, ACRL Building Com- 
mittee; Laura S. Pardee, chairman, DLCYP 
Building Committee; Keith Doms, chairman, 
PLD Building Committee; Catherine Heinz, 
chairman, HLD Building Committee. ALA 
Staff Liaison: Helen T. Geer. 


” Citation of Trustees, Jury on 


Created by Council, May 1940, on the recom- 
mendation of the Trustees Section as follows: 

“Whereas, Awards are being made by the 
American Library Association to librarians for dis- 
tinguished service, and 

Whereas, Without financial reward, some 30,000 
library trustees throughout the land give of their 
time and thought voluntarily to the cause of library 
service, and many trustees look upon their library 
work as their opportunity for genuine public serv- 
ice; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the American Li- 
brary Association adopt a plan to give national 
recognition to meritorious achievements through 
citation of outstanding library trustees,” under the 
following conditions: 


I. That two library trustees be cited for distin- 
guished service each year; 
2. That the citations be made annually at a gen- 
eral session of the American Library Association; 
8. That equal consideration be given to trustees of 
‘small and large libraries; 

4, That the jury take into consideration state or 
national library activities as well as service to the 
local library; 

5. That citations be limited to trustees in actual 
service during at least part of the calendar year 
preceding the conference at which the award is 
made; 

6: That recommendations for citations may be sub- 
mitted by any library board, individual library 
trustee, state library extension agency, state library 
association, or state trustee organization, or by the 
Trustees Section of the Public Libraries Division 
- of the American Library Association, and that 
recommendations must be accompanied by a full 
record of the candidates’ achievements; 

7. That recommendations must be received by 
' December 1, to be considered for citations at the 
next annual meeting; 

8. That the Executive Board of the ALA appoint 
a special jury on citation of trustees to include 
three trustees nominated by the Trustees Section 
of the Public Libraries Division, one state library 
extension worker, and one librarian of a city or 
county public library; 

9. That the jury be authorized to make no cita- 
tions in any given year when, in its opinion, no 
sufficiently outstanding achievement is brought to 
its attention; or that it be authorized to make only 
one citation. 


Eleanor Plain, Public Library, Aurora, Ill, chair- 
man; Zella D. Adams; James McCain; Mrs. J. R. 
Sweasy. ALA Staff Liaison: S. Janice Kee. 
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Committee Appointments 


Created by Executive Board, 1982. 

To solicit and receive recommendations from 
divisions, round tables, boards, committees, and 
individual? members of the Association for appoint- 
ments to boards and committees and to transmit 
these recommendations with its own advice to the 
Executive Board. 


John S. Richards, Public Library, Seattle, Wash., 
chairman; and as advisory members, presidents 
or chairmen of the following: American Associa- 
tion of School Libraries, Association of College 
and Reference Libraries, Division of Cataloging 
and Classification, Division of Hospital Libraries, 
Junior Members Round Table, Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People, Library 
Education Division, Public Libraries Division. 
ALA Staff Liaison: David H. Clift and Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson. 


*Constitution and Bylaws 


To consider amendments to the Constitution 
and Bylaws and to make recommendations to the 
Association in accordance with the provisions of 
Articles XI and’XII of the Constitution, — 


Donald W. Kohlstedt, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., chairman (1956); John Eastlick 
(1955); Eloise Ebert (1955); Katharine M..Holden 
(1955); William T. O'Rourke (1956); Benjamin 
E. Powell (1956); Frederick Wezeman (1956). 
ALA Staff Liaison: Cora M. Beatty, assisted by 
David H. Clift. 


Council Credentials 


Created by Council, December 1941. 

To consider problems of Council membership as 
they arise in connection with representatives in 
attendance at meetings of the Council; to report 
to Council in cases when the recommendation of 
the committee is disputed. 


Eleanor F erguson, Public Library, Dearborn, Mich., 
chairman; Harold G. Russell; Frederick Weze- 
man. ALA Staff Liaison: Cora M. Beatty. 


*Divisional Relations 


Created as a standing committee by the Council, 
February, 1953, with the following provisions: 

This committee shall consist of one representa- 
tive from each Division (the Chairman of the 
Committee on Committee Appointments shall re- 
quest at least two nominations from the Division 
officers), with the immediate Past President of ALA 
serving as an Ex-Officio Member without vote. 

The functions of the Committee shall be: 

l. To study the relations of ALA and its divi- 
sions as a whole and of the divisions to each other, 
to the end that the Association will be strength- 
ened. 

2. To report to Council at least once a year 
and to recommend appropriate action, including 
Constitution and Bylaws provisions. 
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Louis M. Nourse, Public Library, St, Louis, Mo., 
chairman (1956)-LED; Flora B. Ludington, Ex- 
Officio Member; Alice Louise LeFevre (1955)- 
DLCYP; Alice Lohrer (1956)-AASL; M. Ruth 
MacDonald (1955)-DCC; Foster E. Mohrhardt 
(1955)-HLD; John H. Moriarty (1956)-ACRL; 
Ruth Rutzen (1956)-PLD. 


*E, P, Dutton-John Macrae Award 


Created July 1952. 

Made a standing committee by Council on 
February 4, 1954. 

The E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award, an award 
of $1000 to be made annually by the ALA for 
advanced study in the field of library work for 
children and young people, was donated to the 
ALA by the E. P. Dutton Company in June, 1952, 
as part of the centennial celebration of the E. P. 
Dutton Company. It was accepted by the ALA 
Council in June 1952, 

The committee, consisting of five members, shall 
include one member chosen to represent each of 
the following organizations: AASL, DLCYP and 
BEL. 

The committee shall have the following func- 
tions: To prepare, and revise as needed, the 
specifications for the award; to publicize it through 
appropriate channels; to set up the procedure for 
inviting and evaluating candidates; to carry 
through the selection procedure; to notify the ALA 
Executive Secretary of the winner for official an- 
nouncement from ALA Headquarters office. 


nee, Chairman (1955); Della Me- 
Gregor (1955); Elizabeth Nesbitt (1955); Maxine 
LaBounty (1955); Eileen Riols (1955). ALA 
Staff Liaison: Mildred L. Batchelder, Mary 
Helen Mahar, Anita M. Hostetter. 


*Editorial 


Provided for by Bylaws, Article VIII, Section 
1, Five members of the Association, not employees 
thereof. ` 

To advise the Executive Board on material for 
publication. 


Lester E. Asheim, University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School, chairman (1955); Dorothy Cur- 
tiss (1955); Mrs. Marion E. Hawes (1955); Elea- 
nor Kidder (1956); Thelma Reid (1956); corre- 
sponding member as executive secretary, Ca- 
nadian Library Association: Elizabeth Homer 
Morton. ALA Staf Liaison: Mrs. Pauline J. 
Love. . 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON AMERICAN LIBRARY PIONEERS 

Mrs, Emily Miller Danton, 2118 14th Avenue S., 
Birmingham 5, Ala., chairman; David C. Mearns; 
Martha C. Pritchard; Julia Sabine; Wayne 
Shirley; Carl Vitz; Amy Winslow. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDEX TO SHORT STORIES 
FOR CHILDREN 
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Julia F. Carter, Public Library, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 
chairman; E£lenora C. Alexander; Laura E. 
Cathon; Claire Nolte; Thusnelda Schmidt; Lil- 
lian H. Smith. 


*Education for Librarianship, Board of 


Created by Council, 1924. Five members, for 
five-year terms, one to be appointed each year. 
Chairman elected by the members. 

To: a. Study library service and its changing 
needs and promote the further development of edu- 
cation for librarianship. 

b. Investigate the extent to which existing agen- 
cies meet the needs of the profession, 

c. Formulate for the approval of the Council 
minimum standards for library schools, for summer 
library courses, for courses on school library work 
in normal schools and teachers colleges, for training 
and apprentice classes, for correspondence and ex- 
tension courses, and for such other educational 
agencies as may arise. 

d. Classify these agencies in accordance with 
the standards thus adopted. ' 

e. Publish annually a list of the accredited agen- 
cies. 

f. Plan for the correlation of the work offered 
by the agencies, so that a unified system of educa- 
tion for librarianship may be developed. 

g. Establish throughout the different agencies 
a uniform system of credits consistent with col- 
legiate practice, . 

h. Assign to the technical terms used in library 
education meanings which will promote accurate 
and uniform application. 

i. Establish close relations with other bodies 
having similar purposes. 

j. Serve in an advisory capacity in regard to 
grants of funds for library education. 

k. Serve in any other matters which would fall 
logically within the functions of the board. 

1. Collect and disseminate information regarding 
grants available for librarians and encourage schools 
and organizations to create funds from which such 
grants may be made. 

m. Recruiting for librarianship. 


Harold Lancour, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, chairman (1957); -Jack Dalton 
(1955); Nancy Jane Day (1958); Raymond C. 
Lindquist (1956); Margaret I. Rufsvold (1959). 
ALA Staff Liaison: Anita M. Hostetter. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON RECRUITING 

Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md., chairman; Dorothy F. Deinginger; 
Isabella Jinnette; Rev. James J. Kortendick; 
Nettie B. Taylor. ‘ 


Election 
Provided for by Bylaws, Article III, Section 4. 
Sec. 4(a) The Executive Board shall appoint a 
Committee on Election which shall have charge 
of the conduct of the regular election and the 
counting and tabulation of all votes cast. 
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(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual con- 
ference, the executive secretary shal! mail a copy 
of the ballot to each member of the Association. 
Ballots shall be marked and returned to the execu- 
tive secretary in sealed envelopes bearing on the 
outside the name and address of the member vot- 
ing, together with the words “Official Ballot.” 

Sec, 5... . In case of a tie vote the successful 
candidate shall be determined by lot conducted by 
the Committee on Election. 


Wayne Hartwell, F. E. Compton & Co, Library, 
1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., chairman; 
Ira J. Peskind; Ian Thom. ALA Staff Liaison: 
Cora M. Beatty. 


*Equipment Committee 
(Formerly Library Equipment and Appliances) 


Created by the Executive Board, June 27, 1931. 

To gather and to make available information on 
library equipment and appliances and to suggest 
the invention and manufacture of new equipment 
needed by libraries, and related activities. The 
chairman to be a member of the Committee on 
Buildings. 


Meredith Bloss, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis., 
chairman (1955); Forrest F. Carhart, Jr. (1955); 
Edward D'Alessandro (1956); John Dawson 
(1956); Arthur M. Kirkby (1955); Margaret M. 
Klausner (1955); Ernest Miller (1956); Mildred L. 
Nickel (1955); Sidney Smith (1956). ALA Staff 
Liaison: Helen T. Geer and A. L. Remley. 


*Federal Relations 


Created, 1923. 

To consider all matters involving Federal legis- 
lative or governmental action affecting libraries not 
specifically assigned to other boards and commit- 
tees, to watch Federal legislation for matters 
which affect libraries, to further legislation in 
Congress, to protest any undesirable legislation 
proposed, to seek rulings and interpretations of laws 
and regulations, and to represent the ALA before 
the Federal Government when necessary. 


John H. Ottemiller, Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Conn., chairman (1955); Emil W. Allen, 
Jr. (1955); Adeline Corrigan (1955); Mrs. Lura 
Currier (1956); Sallie J. Farrell (1956); Mrs. 
Helen S. Gilbert (1956); Sarah D. Jones (1955); 
Anna Clark Kennedy (1955); Roger H. Mc- 
Donough (1955); Sarah E. Maret (1956); Rich- 
ard D. Minnich (1956); Robert W. Orr (1955); 
Maryan E. Reynolds (1955); Russell Schunk 
(1958); John Settelmayer (1956); Phillips Temple 
(1956); C. Lamar Wallis (1955). ALA Staff 
Liaison: Julia D. Bennett, assisted by David H. 
Clift. 


Federal-State Relations, Special Committee on 


Created by Executive Board, June, 1958, by the 
following action: 
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Vorep, That the Executive Board of the Ameri- 
can Library Association is in hearty accord with the 
action of the President of the United States in 
establishing a commission to study Federal-state 
relationships. In view of the great significance 
of this problem to all types of libraries, the Execu- 
tive Board wishes to go on record as instructing 
the President of the Association, with the advice 
of the Executive Secretary, to appoint a special 
committee representative of the Association, to 
study the problem of Federal-state relationships as 
this relates to delevlopment of libraries, and as- 
semble facts and arguments which could be pre- 
sented in the name of the Association to the Com- 
mission, It would be expected that this brief 
would set forth the reasons why the development 
of libraries is of concern to both Federal and state 
governments, 


Walter T. Brahm, State Library, Columbus, Ohio, 
chairman; Carlton B. Joeckel; Virginia McJenkin; 
John H. Ottemiller; John S. Richards; Helen A. 
Ridgway. ALA Staff Liaison: David H. Clift, 
assisted by Julia D. Bennett. 


*Finance 


Provided for in Constitution, Article VII, Section 
2: “There shall be a Finance Committee of three 
Councilors, not members of the Executive Board, 
chosen by the Council. It shall be the duty of 
such committee to review and approve the estimate 
of the income for the fiscal year prepared by the 
Budget Committee. All budgets of expenditure, 
with the exception of the publishing budget shall 
be within the limit of the income estimated by the 
Finance Committee; they shall be prepared under 
the direction of the Executive Board and shall be 
subject to its final approval. The Finance Com- 
mittee shall have all the accounts of the Associa- 
tion, including those of the trustees of the endow- 
ment funds, audited by certified public accountants 
and shall report to the Association annually. Ap- 
propriations shall be made only for such activities 
as fall within the policies established by the Asso- 
ciation or Council. í 


Edmon Low, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College Library, Stillwater, chairman (1955); 
Richard E. Crouch (1956); Lucile Nix (1955). 
ALA Staff Liaison: David H. Clift and L. M. 
Weins. 

*Friends of Libraries 

Created by Council, 1929. 

To encourage the organization of citizen groups 
for the cultivation of citizen interest, support, and 
understanding of library services and needs, and 
to consider and recommend ways and means of cor- 
relating and developing the interest of such groups 
in the library. 


Mabel Conat, 3049 Burlingame Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., chairman (1956); Russell Barnes (1955); 
Jean Cochran (1955); Mrs. Gretchen Conduitte 
(1955); Margie M. Helm (1956); Lawrence Heyl 
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(1955); Mrs. John Leddy Jones (1955); Irving 
Lieberman (1955); Margaret Ligon (1956); Mrs. 
Marjorie J. Moores (1956); George B. Moreland 
(1956); Bayard Schieffelin (1955); Mrs. Helene 
S. Taylor (1955); Rose Vainstein (1956); Mrs. 
Lillian Van Mater (1955); Emilia Wefel (1956). 
ALA Staff Liaison: S. Janice Kee. 


Grolier Society, Inc, Award, Committee on the 


Created by Executive Board, June, 1958. 

Upon recommendation of the Awards Committee, 
DLCYP, AASL, the Executive Board accepted an 
offer by the Grolier Society, ER of an 
Award to be presented annually by the ALA “to 
the librarian in a community or in a school who 
had made an unusual contribution to the stimula- 
tion and guidance of reading by children and 
young people” consisting of an appropriate seroll 
or plaque plus $500. Plans for the administration 
of future awards and to administer the first award 
were placed in the hands of a special committee 
appointed by the Executive Board for 1953-54. 
The recommendations are: (1) that the Award be 
given for outstanding work with children and 
young people through high school age; and (2) 
that the Award be given for continued service or in 
recognition of one particular contribution of lasting 
value; the special committee to consist of two 
representatives of AASL and DLCYP and ‘one 
member representing the ALA Awards Board serv- 
ing as chairman. 


James E. Bryan, Public Library, Newark, N.J. 
chairman; Mattie Ruth Moore; Julia L. Sauer; 
Vera Schott; ————————. ALA Staff Li- 
aison: Mildred L. Batchelder and Mary Helen 
Mahar. 


*Institution Libraries 


Created, 1923, 

To promote organized library service in institu- 
tions other than hospitals, especially in correctional 
institutions and those for dependent and neglected 
children, and to render all possible aid in promot- 
ing such service. 


Nettie Bancroft Taylor, Maryland Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, chairman (1955); Oscar Ever- 
hart (1955); Mrs. Bernice Gantt (1956); Iva Har- 
din (1955); Mary Katharine Koehne (1956); 
Mildred Methven (1956); Marion H. Vedder 
(1956). ALA Staff Liaison: Julia D. Bennett. 


*Insurance for Libraries 


Authorized by Council, 1929. 

To study and report on liability, compensation, 
and property coverage (tangible and intangible) 
for libraries and their contents, including fire, 
boiler explosion, windstorm, fidelity, burglary, war, 
workmen’s compensation and auto liability. 


William B. Wood, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo., 
chairman (1956); Ernest E. Doerschuk, Jr. 
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1955); Orville Eaton (1955); Germaine Krettek 
1956); Charles W. Mixer (1956); (Vacancy) 
1956); Donald E. Strout (1955); Arthur Yabroff 
1955). ALA Staff Liaison: Helen T. Geer. 


*Intellectual Freedom 


Created by Council, May 1940. 

To recommend such steps as may be necessary 
to safeguard the rights of library users in accord- 
ance with the Bill of Rights of the United States 
and the Library Bill of Rights as adopted by the 
Council. 


John Dale Henderson, Los Angeles County Public 
Library, Los Angeles, Calif., chairman (1955); 
Paul H. Bixler, Antioch College Library, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, secretary (1956); Elenora C. 
Alexander (1956); Elizabeth Butcher (1956); 
William S. Dix (1955); Emerson Greenaway 
(1955); Richard W. Morin (1955); Louis S. 
Shores (1955); Dorothy Sinclair (1956); Mildred 
T. Stibitz (1955); Theodore Waller (1956), ALA 
Staff Liaison: David H. Clift, assisted by Mil- 
dred L. Batchelder. 


*Intercultural Action 


By vote of Council, June 14, 1948, the name of 
the Committee on Work with the Foreign Born' 
was changed to Committee on Intercultural Action. 

Through books and reading services, to further 
mutual understanding among cultural groups, of 
their life, literature, and aesthetic experience as 
reflected in creative work; emphasize the unity, 
as persons, or diverse races; strengthen public 
understanding of the aims and work of the United 
Nations, especially Unesco; encourage the spread 
of information on race, group dynamics, and tech- 
niques for joint action, as a contribution to the 
right handling of potential violence in areas of 
racial friction. 


William R. Roalfe, Gary Law Library, Northwest- 
ern University, Chicago, Ill, chairman (1955); 
Arna Bontemps (1956); Ethel M. Fair (1956); 
Elliott Hardaway (1955); James A. Hulbert 
(1955); Muriel L. Kemp (1955); Frederica E. 
Killgore (1956); Kate Kolish (1956); Mary Jane 
Lester (1955); (Vacancy) (1955); Mrs. Irene &. 
Peck (1955); Margaret Poarch (1955); Leslie I. 
Poste (1956); Mrs. Ruth M. Rogers (1956); Mrs. 
Helen T. Steinbarger (1956). ALA Staff Li- 
aison: Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, assisted by 
Mari Sabusawa. ` 


*International Relations Board 


Created by Council, June 1942. 

To consist of five members appointed for five- 
year terms, one to retire each year, the chairman 
to be elected by the members of the board an- 
nually. To promote the exchange of librarians be- 
tween this and other countries. To aid in identify- 
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ing and making available to other countries library 
materials which adequately interpret the United 
States; to encourage the selection and distribution 
in the United States of library materials which will 
inform the United States’ citizens of the issues 
involved in international affairs and points of view 
of other people of the world. To encourage and 
facilitate the use of library and bibliographic tech- 
niques and knowledge throughout the world; to 
assist in the exchange of professional information, 
ideas and literature between this and other coun- 
tries, 


Douglas W. Bryant, Harvard College Library, 
Cambridge 88, Mass., chairman (1957); Verner 
Clapp (1959); Dan Lacy (1956); Margaret C. 
‘Scoggin (1958); Lawrence S. Thompson (1955). 

- ALA Staff Liaison: David H. Clift, assisted by 
Anita M. Hostetter. 


*Library Legislation 


Created, 1923. 

To keep members and boards and committees 
informed about library legislation; to advise mem- 
bers and boards and committees in such legisla- 
tive matters as are not under the jurisdiction of 
the executive officers or other boards or committees; 
and to compile, or cooperate in the compilation of, 
library laws. 


Harold Hacker, Public “Library, Rochester, N.Y., 
chairman (1956); Walter Brahm (1955); Harold 
Brigham (1956); Esther Mardon (1955); Helen 
M. Miller (1956); Eli Oboler (1956); Helen A. 
Ridgway (1955). ALA Staff Liaison: S. Janice 
Kee. 


Measurement and Guidance in Library Education and 
Professional Employment, Special Committee on 


Created by the Executive Board February, 1954, 

To prepare a detailed statement of the purpose, 
need, methods, results and cost of a study-project 
on Measurement and Guidance in Library Educa- 
tion and Professional Employment. 


Edward A. Chapman, Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst. 
Library, Troy, N.Y., chairman; Robert S. Burgess, 
Jr; Alice C. Dodge; Alice L., Jewett; Edward G. 
Freehafer; Alice V. Neil; 8. Gilbert Prentiss; 

© Eileen Thornton; Irving A. Verschoor. Con- 

© SULTANTS: L. Marion Moshier; Charles F. Gos- 

` nell; Rutherford D. Rogers. ALA Staff Liaison: 
David H. Clift, assisted by Anita: M. Hostetter 
and Hazel B. Timmerman. >- : 


*Membership 


To solicit new members; to make recommenda- 
tions concerning membership dues; to transmit sug- 
gestions for improving ALA service to the members. 


Debora R. Abramson, State Library, Baton Rouge 
1, La. (1955), General Chairman. 
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REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 


l. Mrs. Alta M., Grim (1955), State Library, 
Olympia, Wash.: Wash., Ore., Ida., Utah, 
Mont., Wyo. 

2. Harry’ M. Rowe, Jr. (1956), Solano County Free 
Library, Box 1008, Fairfield, Calif.: Calif., 
Ariz., Nev. 

8. Mrs. Elsa S. Thompson (1956), Public Library, 
Albuquerque, N.M.: N.M., Tex., Okla., Ark., 
La. 

4. Miss Clyde Smith (1955), Raney Library, 
Raleigh, N.C: Va, N.C, S.C., Ga, Fla., 
Ala., Miss., Tenn., Ky. 

5. Miss Perrie Jones (1955), Public Library, St. 
Paul, Minn.: Minn., Ia., Mo., N.D., S.D., 
Neb., Kan., Colo. 

6. David Jolly (1956), Deering Library, North- 
ee University, Evanston, II]: Wis., ILL, 
Ind. 

7. Mrs, Gladys S. Sepin (1955), Lane Public Li- 
brary, Hamilton, Ohio: Mich., Ohio, W.Va. 

8. Eleanor R. Hasting (1955), Catalog Div., 
Armed Forces Medical Library, Washington 

_ 25, D.C.: Pa, Md., Del., D.C., N.J. 

9. Robert H. Deily (1955), New York State Li- 
brary, Albany 1, N.Y.: N.Y. state. 

10. Louise B. Day (1956), Public Library, Lynn, 
Mass.: Me., Vt, N.H., R.I, Conn., Mass. 

ll. Virginia E. Murray (1955), McGill University 
Library School, Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 

12. Mrs, Eleanor H. White (1958), Library of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. 


STATE, PROVINCIAL, AND LocaL CHAIRMEN 


Alabama: Adele Cohn (1956) 

Arizona: Donald M. Powell (1955) 

Arkansas: Marvin A. Miller (1955) 

California: 

Golden Empire District: Dorothy Drake (1955) 

Golden Gate District: Alice H. Taylor (1956) 

Southern District: June Bayless (1956) 

Mt. Shasta District: Mrs. Alice Fledderman 
Seely (1955) 

Redwood District: Richard Dean Galloway 
(1955) 

Yosemite District: Helen Bird (1956) 

Colorado: Mrs. Florence I. Wilson (1955) 

Connecticut: Roberta K., Smith (1955) 

Delaware: Florence Kniffen (1955) 

District of Columbia: Barbara Andrews (1956) 

Florida: Clara E. Wendel (1955) 

Georgia: W. P. Kellam (1955) 

Idaho: Eli M. Oboler (1956) 

Illinois: Mrs. Kathryn Adams Devereaux (1955) 
Chicago: Frances J. Carter (1955) 
Champaign-Urbana: William V. Jackson (1955) 

Indiana: Morrison C. Haviland (1956) 

Iowa: Dorothy Naughton (1956) 

Kansas: Harvey Bryant Jackson (1956) 

Kentucky: Louise Seewer (1955) 

Louisiana: Elliott Hardaway (1955) ; 

Maine: Margaret Whalen (1955) 

Maryland: Sarah F. Cockey (1955) 
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Baltimore: Miss Howard Hubbard (1955) 
Massachusetts: Gertrude F. Callahan (1955) 
Boston: Sarah M. Usher (1955) 
Cambridge: William Ernst (1955) 
Michigan: Katharine M. Stokes (1956) ° 
Detroit: Robert W. Armstrong (1955) 
Upper Peninsula: Mr. Taisto J. Niemi (1956) 
Minnesota: Emily Mayne (1955) 
Minneapolis: Elizabeth Bond (1956) 
St. Paul: Wallace Harmer (1955) 
Mississippi: Alice Collins (1955) 
Missouri: Elizabeth H. Spindler (1956) 
St. Louis: Edna Gordon (1955) 
Montana: Marguerita McDonald (1955) 
Nebraska: Mrs. Kathryn J. Gesterfield (1955) 
Nevada: Helen M. Wood (1956) 
New Hampshire: Siri M. Andrews (1956) 
New Jersey: Mrs. Harriet Forbes Burdick (1956) 
Newark: Edward Temkin (1956) 
New Mexico: James Dyke (1956) 
New York: 
Buffalo: Martin Lewin (1955) 
Rochester: Mildred W. Wilson (1955) 
Manhattan & Bronx: Robert C. Goodwell (1955) 
Brooklyn: Philip Adam (1955) 
Queens: Francis D. Stark (1955) 
Long Island: Frances Hale (1955) 
Elmira: Mrs. Marion W. MacRorie (1955) 
Utica: Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris (1956) 
North Carolina: Madge Blalock (1955) 
North Dakota: H. Dean Stallings (1956) 
Ohio: Mrs. Mildred B. Turnbull (1955) 
Cincinnati: Pauline Clemen (1955) 
Cleveland: Elizabeth Prescott (1956) 
Oklahoma: L. Elizabeth Thomas (1956) 
Oregon: Cora E. Mason (1956) 
Portland: Katherine E. Anderson (1956) 
Pennsylvania: Nicholas Winowich (1955) 
Philadelphia: Morris Toll (1955) 
Pittsburgh: Robert O. Stanton (1955) 
Rhode Island: Lydia M. Gooding (1955) 
South Carolina: John David Marshall (1955) 
South Dakota: Marjorie Smith (1955) 
Tennessee: Mrs. Eleanor Burt (1955) 
Texas: Mrs. Charlotte M. Brand (1956) 
Utah: Ralph D. Thompson (1955) 
Vermont: Mrs. Margaret Fayer (1955) 
Virginia: N. Harvey Deal (1955) 
Washington: Robert Bruce Carrick (1955) 
Seattle: Ruth Ellen Peerenboom (1955) 
West Virginia: Benbow P. Cheesman (1955) 
Wisconsin: Mrs, Lillian Parmenter (1955) 
Milwaukee: Wilmer H. Baatz (1955) 
Wyoming: Eunice Hutton (1955) 


CANADA 
Alberta: Miss Alison Jackson (1955) 
British Columbia: Mrs. Evelyn Bligh (1956) 
Manitoba & Saskatchewan: 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island 

Newfoundland: Mr. Robin B. B. Murray (1956) 

Ontario: Helen E. Stubbs (1956) 
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Quebec: Bessie F, Fraser (1955) 


Nominating 


Provided for in Bylaws; five members, no one 
of whom shall be a member of the Executive Board. 

To nominate candidates for elective positions 
in accordance with Article III, Sections 1, 2, and 
8, of the Bylaws of the Association. 7 


Lewis C. Branscomb, State University Libraries, 
Columbus, Ohio, chairman; Stanley L. West; 
Harold L. Hamill; Laura C. Colvin; Virginia 
Chase. ALA Staf Liaison: Cora M. Beatty. 


*Oberly Memorial Fund 


Created, 1928. 

To make an award biennially of the income of 
the Oberly Memorial Fund to the compiler submit- 
ting the best bibliography on agriculture or ‘the 
related sciences. Effective with the award to be 
made in 1949, inclusive publication dates for ma- 
terials to be considered by the committee shall be 
limited to the two calendar years preceding that in 
which the award is made. 


J. Richard Blanchard, University of California Li- 
brary, Davis, chairman (1956); Grant D. Han- 
son (1955); Ralph W. McComb (1955); Harold 
Ostvold (1955); Whiton Powell (1956); Mrs. 
N. W. Smallwood (1956); Jackson Towne (1955). 
ALA Staff Liaison: Arthur T. Hamlin. 


Out of Print Books , 
Discontinued, February 1954, 


*Personnel Administration, Board on 


Created by the Executive Board, July 17, 1936; 
made a board by the Council and name changed to 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, June 1937. 
By vote of Council, October 1944, the name was 
changed to Board on Personnel Administration. 
Five members appointed for five-year terms, one 
member to be appointed annually. Chairman 
elected by the members annually, 

I. To promote efficient personnel administra- 
tion in all types of libraries by assembling, analyz- 
ing, and studying data; formulating procedures, 
standards, and recommendations; testing through 
discussion and field experimentation, 

2. To publicize, publish, or otherwise make 
available information pertinent to the subjects 
listed below. To sponsor and/or direct special 
studies on such subjects. 

8. To maintain close working relationships with 
allied agencies and interested professional groups 
and committees. 

4. To encourage libraries to set up classification 
plans: (a) By preparing classification plans for all 
types and sizes of libraries which will serve as a 
pattern for the country as a whole and as a guide to 
individual libraries; (b) By furnishing advice and 
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suggesting methods of procedure to individual li- 
braries; (c) By keeping the profession informed of 
the various uses of classification plans. 

5. To advocate the adoption of fair and ade- 
quate salary standards: (a) By collecting, studying, 
and making available data on salaries being paid, 
salary schedules, and conditions affecting salary 
schedules; (b) By comparing library salaries with 
those of other professions a groups having duties 
of equal weight and responsibility, particularly 
those requiring comparable academic and profes- 
sional qualifications; (c) By preparing and recom- 
mending salary schedules applicable to different 
types and sizes of libraries. 

6. To promote the welfare of library personnel: 
(a) By preparing and recommending satisfactory 
personnel procedures of selection, promotion, sepa- 
ration from service, rating, and other conditions of 
employment and working conditions; (b) By en- 
couraging satisfactory staff relationships through 
employee organizations, credit unions, and other 
means of staff betterment. 

7. To assemble information and make recommen- 
dations relative to guarding security of tenure in 
professional library positions: (a) By setting up 
principles of tenure and a code of practice for han- 
dling investigations; (b) By considering and under- 
taking tenure investigations, when, in the opinion 
of the board, the situation merits investigation un- 
der the principles involved. 

8. To consider and report on other problems of 
personnel management: (a) By investigating and 
reporting upon problems of. civil service relations 
and merit systems and advising librarians and li- 
brary boards relative thereto; (bs By surveying and 
reporting upon the conditions affecting employ- 
ment. 

9. To assume and exercise responsibility for all 
other library personnel problems not otherwise 
specifically assigned to other boards and commit- 
tees. 


Walter Hausdorfer, Sullivan Memorial Library, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman 
(1957); Roberta Bowler (1955); Alice Isabel 
Bryan (1959); Mrs. Rezia Gaunt (1956); Herbert 
Goldhor (1958), ALA Staff Liaison: Hazel B. 
Timmerman. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION AND Pay PLANS 
f FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


(Parentheses indicate board and 
division representation) 


Eleanor Plain, Public Library, Aurora, IIL, chair- 
man. 

Workinc Group: Mrs. Rezia Gaunt (BPA); Na- 
than R. Levin (PLD); Eleanor Plain (PLD); 
Myrl Ricking (PLD). 

Apvisory Group: Mary N. Barton (ACRL); Ralph 
Blasingame, Jr. (PLD); Roberta Bowler (BPA); 
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Margaret C. Brown (DCC); Alice Isabel Bryan 
(BPA); Herbert Goldhor (BPA); Walter Hausdor- 
fer (BPA); John Boynton Kaiser (PLD); Agnes 
Krarup (AASL); John G, Lorenz (PLD); Doris H. 
Moulton (DLCYP); Phyllis Osteen (LED); Joseph 
B. Rounds (PLD); Violet R. Tapper (DHL); 
Harold Walton Tucker (PLD); Bernard W. Van 
Horne (PLD); Dan A. Williams (PLD). 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON Group INSURANCE 


Charles W. Mixer, Columbia University Libraries, 
New York, N.Y., chairman; Ernest E. Doerschuk, 
Jr.; Orville L. Eaton; Germaine Krettek; Ruther- 
ford David Rogers; Benjamin Franklin Smith; 
William Bliss Wood; Arthur Yabroff. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Mrs. Rezia Gaunt, 583 Broadway, Gary, Ind., 
chairman; Edith A. Case; John H. Ottemiller; 
Bernard W. Van Horne. 


*Photo Duplication and Multiple Copying Methods 


Created by Executive Board, May 1986, as 
Committee on Photographic Reproduction of Li- 
brary Materials. By vote of Council, June 14, 
1948, the name was changed to the Committee on 
Photo Duplication and Multiple Copying Methods 
with the following functions: 

To maintain a continuing survey of technical 
improvements and new techniques in photo dupli- 
cation and multiple copying methods; to make 
recommendations to the library world for the appli- 
cation, of these improvements and new techniques; 
and to make a survey report at least annually for 
publication. i . 


Donald Holmes, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C., chairman (1956); Andrew J. Eaton (1955); 
Neal Harlow (1956); Don Hunter (1955); Clara 
Kelly (1955); Julia Ann Lorenz (1955); Charles 
Mohrhardt (1956); Cabot Stein (1956); David C. 
Weber (1956) ALA Staf Liaison: Samray 
Smith. 


Program Committee 


This committee shall consist of the president, the 
first vice president, and the executive secretary of 
the Association, together with such other members 
as the committee may wish to add to its member- 
ship. 

To prepare programs for the general sessions 
of the annual conferences and for all Council meet- 
ings; also schedules of all meetings of divisions, 
sections, round tables, affiliated societies, and other 
groups which desire to meet in connection with 
the annual conferences. 


L. Quincy Mumford, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C., chairman; John S. Richards; David 
H. Clift; Emerson Greenaway; Charles David; 
Walter Hausdorfer; Harriet D. MacPherson. 
ALA Staff Liaison: Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson. 
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¥Projected Books 


Created by the Executive Board, October 1947. 
To encourage the use of machines for projecting 
books for bedridden patients and other shut-ins. 


Dorothy E. Nieman, US Veterans Administration 
Center Library, Los Angeles, Calif., chairman 
(1955); Earl Graham (1956); Albert M. Johnson 
(1955); Clara E. Lucioli (1956); Margaret 
O’Toole (1955); Margaret Wallace (1956). ALA 
Staff Liaison: Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson. 


*Public Documents 


Created, 1923. 

To take cognizance of matters relating to public 
documents issued in the United States, whether 
Federal, state, or local, and matters relating to the 
official publications of foreign governments. 


Leonard H. Kirkpatrick, University of Utah Li- 
brary, Salt Lake City, chairman (1956); John L. 
Andriot (1956); Hilda Gray (1956); Paul Howard 
(1955); Ellen P. Jackson (1955); Carl H. Melinat 

` (1956); Richard T. Morris (1955); William Patch 
(1956); William R. Pullen (1956); Rae E. Rips 
(1955); Joseph F. Shubert (1955). ALA Staff 
Liaison: Julia D. Bennett. 


*Public Relations 


Created, 1923. 

To encourage and stimulate a sound public rela- 
tions program for all types of libraries, especially 
through ALA conferences, and to advise the head 
of the Public Relations Office at ALA Headquar- 
ters. 


Dan A. Williams, Public Library, Des Moines, 
Iowa, chairman (1956); Jack J. Delaney (1956); 
Ruth M. Ersted (1955); Mrs. Helen Farrington 
(1956); Herbert H, Fockler (1956); Robert Frank- 
lin (1956); Harold L. Hamill (1955); Mary 
Darrah Herrick (1955); Sara Hightower (1955); 
Raymond Mahoney (1955); Viola R. Maihl 
(1955); Evelyn Parks (1956); Harold L. Roth 
(1955); Albert C. Young (1956). ALA Staff 
Liaison: Len Arnold, assisted by Earle Stein- 
metz. 


New York AREA SUBCOMMITTEE: Harold L. Roth, 
New York Public Library, New York, New 
York, chairman; Ruth Barnett Ferguson, Marie 
A. Davis. 


*Relations with Business Groups 


Created by Council, October 1944. 

To focus attention on the ways in which li- 
braries and committees, boards, chapters and di- 
visions of the ALA may extend and improve their 
relations with and service to business groups; to 
prepare a policy statement for general Association 
support; and seek other ways of promoting and 
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clarifying understanding of the implication of co- 
operation with business groups. 


Irene Hall Peterson, Public Library, Chicago, Ill, 
chairman (1956); John W. Allshouse (1955); 
Walter Forster (1955); Donald A. Riechmann 
(1955); Dwight W. Shannon (1956); Wilma 
Zimmerman (1955). ALA Staff Liaison: Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson. j 


*Relations with Publishers 


Created by Council, September 1950. 

To provide liaison with the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council; to discuss common problems and 
ways of cooperation; to channel appropriate infor- 
mation to other ALA committees and to the mem- 
bership at large and to recommend action to the 
ALA Executive Board and Council. 


L. Quincy Mumford, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C., chairman (1955); Flora B. Luding- 
ton, Mt. Holyoke College Library, South Hadley, 
Mass., vice-chairman (1955); Mrs, Isabel Clark 
(1956); John Mackenzie Cory (1956); Morris 
Gelfand (1955); John S. Richards (1956); Ray 
Trautman (1955). ALA Staff Liaison: David H. 
Clift, assisted by Arthur T. Hamlin. 


Relations with Subscription Books Publishers 


Created October, 1958, by Executive Board as 
a special committee. i 1 

To provide liaison with the Reference Book Sec- 
tion of the American Textbook Publishers Institute 
and other publishers of subscription books; to dis- 
cuss common problems and ways of cooperation; to 
channel appropriate information to other ALA com- 
mittees and to the membership at large and to 
recommend action to the ALA Executive Board 
and Council. 


Norman L, Kirkpatrick, Florida State University 
Libraries, Tallahassee, chairman; Helen M. 
Focke; Ruth W. Gregory; Foster M. Palmer; 
Joseph H. Reason. ALA Staff Liaison: Ransom 
L. Richardson. 


Religious Books Round Table, Special Council 
Committee on 


Appointed, August 1954. 

To study and evaluate the work of the Religious 
Books Round Table and to make recommendations 
to it. ; 


Arthur W. Swann, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ill, chairman; Dorothy Charles; Gertrude 
E. Gscheidle; John G. Lorenz; Lucile M. Morsch. 
ALA Staff Liaison: Mrs. Orcena Mahoney. 
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Resolutions 


Originally provided for in the Bylaws of the 
Association. Three members. 

To prepare and report to the Association at 
its annual conference suitable resolutions. All 
resolutions presented to the Association shall be 
automatically referred to the Council except resolu- 
tions of thanks. 

{Appointed for duration of conference only.) 

ALA Staff Liaison: Cora M. Beatty. 


*Resources of American Libraries, Board on 


Created as a committee by Executive Board, 
1923. Established as a board by Council in May 
1936. Five members appointed for five-year terms, 
one to retire each year. Chairman elected by the 
members annually. 

To study the present resources of American li- 
braries; to suggest plans for coordination in the 
acquisition of research publications by American 
libraries, 


Charles W. David, University of Pennsylvania Li- 
braries, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman (1956); Ger- 
trude E. Gscheidle (1957); Arthur McAnally 
(1958); John H. Moriarty (1955); Frederick 
Wagman (1959), ALA Staff Liaison: Arthur T. 
Hamlin. 


COOPERATIVE MicroruM Projects: Benjamin E. 
Powell, Duke University Library, Durham, N.C., 
chairman; Ralph H. Carruthers; Donald Coney; 
John Cronin; Herman Fussier; Lawrence Kipp. 


NATIONAL Union CATALOG: Frederick H, Wag- 
man, University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, 
chairman; Jack Dalton; Keyes D. Metcalf; Lucile 
M. Morsch; George A. Schwegmann, Jr. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON RESOURCES OF SourHeaRN Lir- 
BraniEs: Stanley L. West, University of Florida 
Libraries, Gainesville, chairman; Mrs. James H. 
Crosland; Jack Dalton; Andrew J. Eaton; Wil- 
liam Stanley Hoole; William Jesse; Marvin A. 
Miller; Charles E. Rush; Lawrence Thompson. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON RESOURCES OF SOUTHWESTERN 
Lerares: Arthur McAnally, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, chairman; other members to be 
appointed. : 


*State Legislative Action 


Created by Council February 4, 1954. 

To present suggested library legislative pro- 
posals to the drafting committee of the Council of 
State Governments by July 1, 1954, if possible, 
with a view to gaining the support of the drafting 
committee presenting these proposals to all state 
legislatures in time for ganeileradon in 1955. 


Ralph Hudson, State Library, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., chairman; Walter T. Brahm (National As- 


sociation of State Libraries); Mrs. Loleta D. 
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Fyan (ALA Committee on Study of State Li- 
brary Agencies); Harold S. Hacker (ALA Li- 
brary Legislation Committee); Sarah Lewis 
Jones (State School Supervisors); Mrs. Margie 
Sornson Malmberg (PLD Library Extension Sec- 
tion); Helen A, Ridgway (PLD Library Develop- 
ment Committee); James J. Weadock, Jr. (PLD 
Trustees Section). ALA Staff Liaison: David H. 
Clift and Janice 8. Kee. 


State Library Agencies, Study of 


Created by Executive Board, January 1950. 

To outline a proposal for a study of state library 
agencies as a basis for setting standards and 
strengthening services. 


Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Michigan State Library, 
Lansing 18, chairman; Mrs. Harriet Bard; 
Charles F, Gosnell; Mrs. Lois R. Green; Ralph 
Hudson; Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman. ALA 
Staff Liaison: Mrs Grace T. Stevenson. 


*Statistics 


Created by Council, May 1986. 

To consider uniform annual report forms and 
submit recommendations thereon; to coordinate 
statistical activities of the Association and its affili- 
ated agencies; to cooperate in statistical matters 
with the US Office of Education and, when author- 
ized by the Executive Board, with other agencies 
concerned with library statistics. The last phrase is 
intended to provide for possible cooperation with 
an unoflicial agency such as one of the educational 
associations, 


Edward A. Wight, University of California Library 
School, Berkeley, chairman (1955); Robert 
Alvarez (1956); Ralph Dunbar (1956); John F. 
Harvey (1955); Helen Hutchinson (1956); Grace 
Murray (1956); Ralph Parker (1956); Howard 
Smith (1955); Eileen Thornton (1955); Elaine 
Von Oesen (1955), ALA Staff Liaison: Hazel B. 
Timmerman. 


*Subseription Books 


Created by Executive Board, 1926. Membership 
to include one member of the Editorial Committee. 

To accumulate information about books sold on 
the subscription basis and about comparable pub- 
lications; to prepare reviews and editorial com- 
ments about such books for the Subscription Books 
Bulletin; to receive reports of questionable sales 
practices affecting such books and to transmit sub- 
stantiated facts to such agencies as Better Business 
Bureaus and the Federal Trade Commission; to 
publish the findings of these agencies in the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin when authorized for re- 
lease; and to act throughout only as an evaluating 
agency, not as an advisory group. 


Donna D. Finger, Public Library, Kansas City, Mo., 
chairman (1955); L. Dorothy Bevis (1955); 
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th M. Bond (1955); James Albert Boula 
H. Glenn Brown (1955); Florence W. 
1955); Mrs. Julia Lockwood Certain 
Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney (1956); Vir- 
Close (1955); John Dulka (1955); Ruth 
55); Daniel W. Hagelin (4955); Ruth 
Hadlow (1955); John Sykes Hartin 
lan L. Heyneman (1956); Elizabeth 
nson (1955); Virginia L. Jones, beg. 
1955 (1956); Eleanor Kidder (1955); 
Kinney (1955); Sister Marie Cecilia 
(1956); Mrs. Helen M. Mekeel (1956); 
Moffett Moore (1956); Helen F. Northup 
©); Frances M. Pollard (i956); Ruth K. 
ritt (1955); Genevieve Porterfield (1956); 
linor Graham Preston (1956); Helen Rugg 
955); Dorothy E. Salisbury (1956); Frances 
talker (1956); Mrs. Johanna E. Tallman (1956); 
Grace Trappan (1956); Aileen Tufts (1956); 
Ruben Weltsch (1955); (1956), ALA 
Staff Liaison: Mrs. Pauline J. Love, assisted by 
Beryl E. Hoyt. 


SUBCOMMITTEE TO STUDY SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
COMMITTEE Poticy Nor to Review ABRIDGED 
Dicrionarms BeLow THE COLLEGE LEVEL: 
Florence W. Butler, Public Library, Sioux City, 
Jowa, chairman; James Albert Boula; Hazel 
Adele Pulling. 


White House Conference on Education, 
Special Committee on 


Appointed, June 1954. i 

To consider the desirability of an ALA Council 
resolution in support of the proposed White House 
Conference on Education; to consider the desirabil- 
ity, of a Council statement on the library’s role in 
ao and to report to the Council on the 
above, 


Lester Asheim, University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School, Chicago, Ill, chairman; Harold 


Liaison: Julia D. Bennett. 





LANGE, MAXWELL & SPRINGER, Inc. 


.-. offers dependable service in supplying 
books and periodicals, new and sec- 
ondhand, in Science, Medicine and 
Technology, at current rates of ex- 
change. ` 


SEND US YOUR WANT LISTS AND 
DUPLICATE LISTS. 


LANGE, MAXWELL & SPRINGER, Inc. 


á. 122 East 55th Street, N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


DECEMBER, 1954 





UNIVERSAL BINDERS 


F. Brigham; Anna Clark Kennedy. ALA Staff 
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Magazines are pro- 
tected with Universal 
Binders’ ‘patented - 
“Twin-Lock” mechan- 
ism. Only your Uni- 
versal key will open 
“Twin-Lock”.. 


IDEAL FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
A Century of Charity 


By Rev. Dante. T. McCoucan, Pa.D. 


“The Story of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, the 
country’s largest single society of laymen organized 


for charity.” Denver Register 


“To read these pages is to witness extraordinary acts 
of charity performed in devotion to an ideal, and in 
many cases with complete anonymity.” 

—New York Times Book Review 


“An exact, compelling account of the lives of men 
and movements in pioneer America. Replete with 
human interest.” —Boston Pilot 


Two Volumes 1093 Pages Hlustrated 


NOW $5 Postpaid 


Send Check or Money Order to: 


Superior Council of the United States 
SOCIETY OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 
122 E, 22nd St., New York 10, N.Y. 
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PUBLISHED THIS MONTH 


Books for Catholic Colleges—Supplement, 1950-1952. 
Melania Grace, S.C., and Louis A. Ryan, O.P. Buying L 
582 books, not restricted to Catholic authors, selected by sv 
specialists and librarians in 23 Catholic colleges. Most 
titles were published 1950-1952 but a few are include 
were overlooked in the basic list and its first supplement} 
ranged alphabetically by author under 16 subject classificati 
Includes LC card numbers. Author-title index. 64p. $1.75. 


Author Headings for the Official Publications of the State of 
Oklahoma. Compiled by Rose F. Cramer; revised and extended 
by Carolyn C. Mohr, 128p. $3.85. 


Author Headings for the Official Publications of the State of 
Wisconsin. Ruth L. Jackson, 224p. $5 

Lists of official agencies established by law or executive order 
in the states covered. Complete entry in each book comprises: 
author heading in its latest form; authority for establishment; 
chronological record of name changes, transfer of duties, 
mergers or abolition of agency with authority therefor; and 
citations of varying forms of names encountered. Headings are 
arranged in one alphabetical list in each book. Each contains 
abundant cross-references from key words and names to the 
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‘reedom of Book Selection. Proceedings of the 
'd Conference on Intellectual Freedom which 
‘considered the controversial areas in book selec- 
ion today, and the responsibility of the li- 
warian, the school administrator, the publisher, 
ind the critic in selection. $3.50 


Adult Education Activities in Public Libraries. 
\ reliable picture of the extent and types of 
idult education activities in public libraries 
oday. Includes reports on services and pro- 
rrams of libraries, and materials, methods, and 
neans used. $4.50 


*ederal Services to Libraries. A handbook of the 
nany and varied services that Federal libraries 
ind agencies provide and materials they make 
tecessible to nonfederal libraries. $3.50 


atterns in Reading; An Annotated Book List 
‘or Young People. A unique reading list of over 
.400 titles, primarily fiction, arranged into 100 
xoved patterns of youth’s reading interests. 
3rief and arresting annotations. Single copies, 
32 each; 10-49, $1.75 each; 50-99, $1.50 each; 
L00 or more, $1. 25 each. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


headings used. Useful cataloging and reference tools. 


SANENNIUNUNUNNNUHH ANA 


Administering Library Service in the Elementary 
School. 2d ed. Completely revised edition that 
discusses the function, organization, administra- 
tion, personnel and physical setup of the library 
in today’s elementary school. Full treatment of 
the library as a materials center. Ilustrated. 
$3.50 i 


Books for Junior Colleges. Basic list of 4,052 in- 
print books, periodicals, films, and filmstrips, 
arranged under subject classifications corres- 
ponding to the main divisions of junior college 
curriculums. Compiled under the auspices of 


the American Association of Junior Colleges. 
$7.50 


Books for Adult Beginners. 3d ed. ...... $1.35 
Guide to Reference Books: 7th ed. 

Supplement, 1950-1952 ............ 3.25 
Core of Education for Librarianship ..... 1.50 
Freedom of Communication ........... 4,00 
Buying List of Books 

for Small Libraries. 8th ed. ....... s.. 8.75 
County and Regional 

Library Development .............. 5.25 | 
Basic Reference Sources .......-.-..0. 6.25 
_ Simple Library Cataloging. 4th ed. ..... 5.00 

CHICAGO I! 
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JOINT COMMITTEES 
ALA Joint Committees, 1954-55 


The following are joint committees of the ALA with other organizations. They have been created 
as a means of cooperating with organizations having mutual interests or problems. 

Appointments by ALA to these committees are made as recommended by the Committee on Boards 
and Committees in its report of October 1944, “That in the selection of persons to serve on joint com- 
mittees, the president, the president-elect, and the Executive Board have the authority now possessed in 
connection with making other committee appointments.” 

Address, following name, is given for committee members not members of ALA. 


Adult Education Association and ALA 


Created by Executive Board, October, 1958, as 
a special joint committee. 

To consist of five members appointed for three- 
year terms. Chairman elected by members. 

To explore problems of mutual interest and re- 
lationships in the fields of library service and 
adult education and to make recommendations to 
appropriate committees in the two associations. 


Cyril O. Houle, Professor of Education, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Il., chairman. 

ALA: Mrs, Muriel C. Javelin; Hannis S. Smith; 
C. Walter Stone; Bernard W. Van Horne; Mrs. 
Nell B. Wright. 

AEA: The chairman; Mrs. Bea Haas, Georgia 
League of Women Voters, 888 Oakdale Rd., 
N.E, Atlanta; Linus W. Heydon, Div. of In- 
struction, Adult Education Dept., Public Schools, 
Battle Creek, Michigan; Alfred C. Nelson, 
Community College, University of Denver, Civic 
Center Campus, Colorado; William A. Ross, Col- 
lege and University Programs, Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 
ALA Staff Liaison: Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson. 


Canadian Library Association and ALA 


Created by Executive Board, June 1945. 

To consider relationships between the Canadian 
Library Association and the ALA, and to promote 
activities of mutual benefit. The chairman to be 
appointed by the ALA in even numbered years and 
by the CLA in odd numbered years. 


William H., Carlson, Oregon State College Li- 
braries, Corvallis, chairman (1956). 

ALA: The chairman; Louis T. Ibbotson (1956); 
Glenn M. Lewis (1956); Helen Rilling (1955). 
CLA: Miss Marion Gilroy; Willard Ireland Pro- 
vincial Library of British Columbia, Victoria; 
Dr. W. Kaye Lamb; Rev. A. M. Morisset. ALA 

Staff Liaison: Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson. 


Government Publications 


Created by Executive Board, November, 1948. 

Joint committee with the organizations listed 
below. 

To consider problems of pees research 
reports and of storing materials for distribution 
after the war, of acquiring public documents and 
expediting their acquisition, and related matters. 


DECEMBER, 1954 


ALA: Benjamin E. Powell, Chairman 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION oF Law Lipnaniss: Kurt 
Schwerin, Elbert H. Gary Law Library, North- 
western University, Chicago, IIL 

ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH Lipraries: James T. 
Babb. 

SPECIAL Lisraries Association: Mrs. Marguerite 
Ritchie, Engineering Library, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. ALA Staff Liai- 
son: Julia D. Bennett. 


Guide to Comparative Literature and 
Intercultural Relations 


(Joint Steering Committee) 

Created 1943, 

To consider major policy questions connected 
with the preparation of the Guide. 


ALA: David H. Clift. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES: Guy E. 
Snavely, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C 

Nationa, Counci or TEACHERS OF ENGLISH: 
James N. Hook, 704 S. Sixth St., Champaign, Ill. 
ALA Staff Liaison: David H. Clift and Mrs. 
Pauline S. Love. 


International Library Congress, American Committee 
on Arrangements for 


Created by Executive Board, April, 1947. 

To plan for the next Inter-National Federation 
of Library Associations meeting to be held in the 
United States. 

Suspended. 


*Labor Groups, Library Service to 


Created by Executive Board, October, 1945. 

Members appointed for two-year terms; chair- 
man elected by the members, 

To discover ways of encouraging and assisting 
public libraries to develop specialized library serv- 
ices which will be useful to labor groups. 


Mrs: Dorothy K. Oko, New York Public Library, 
New York 18, N.Y., chairman. 

ALA: The chairman (1956); Mrs. Mary Backer 
(1956); R. Paul Bartolini (1956); Mrs. Helen F, 
Hirson (1955); Mrs. Thelma Jackman (1956); 
Margaret McGuire (1956); Ralph McCoy (1956); 
Mrs. Irwin Sexton (1956); Ruth Shapiro (1955). 
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AFL: John D. Connors, Department of Education 
of the AFL, 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 
5, D.C.; Joseph Mire, American Federation of 
State, County & Municipal Employees, 448 W. 
Washington Ave., Madison 1, Wis. 

ALES: Miss Orlie Pell, American Labor Education 
Service, 1776 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

CIO: George T. Guernsey, 718 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; Thomas Cosgrove, 
Education Dept., Textile Workers of America, 99 
University Place, New York 8, N.Y. ALA Staff 
Liaison: Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson. 


Library Binding Institute and ALA 


Created by Executive Board, October, 1934. 

A joint committee with the Library Binding In- 
stitute. 

To facilitate solution of problems of common 
interest to libraries and members of the Library 
Binding Institute; to cooperate in maintaining the 
highest possible standards of craftsmanship and re- 
sponsibility of members of the LBI; to make 
recommendations, and upon request to give assist- 
ance on binding matters to ALA and LBI. 


General Chairman: Alfred B. Lindsay, Washington 
Square Library, New York University, New York, 
N.Y. 

ALA: The chairman; Charles J. Flanigan; Arnold 
H. Trotier; William T. Weitzel. 

LBI: Lawrence D. Sibert, New Method Book- 
bindery, Inc., 208 S. Kosciusko St., Jacksonville, 
Il; Oscar Schnabel, National Library Bindery, 
Inc., 546 S. Meridian St, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. 
Howard Atkins, F. J. Barnard & Co., 101 Mystic 
Ave., Medford, Mass; George T. Vonder Haar, 
Geo. A. Flohr Co., 809 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. ALA Staff Liaison: Helen T. Geer. 


Library Work as a Career 


Created following a Conference on Recruitin 
for the Library Profession, November 22-23, 1947, 
called by the Board of Education for Librarianship. 

A joint committee with the organizations listed 
below. 

To plan, sponsor, and carry out a coordinated 
nation-wide and profession-wide program of re- 
eruiting new personnel for library work which will 
unify the recruiting programs of constituent na- 
tional library organizations. The ALA representa- 
tive on the Committee is to be appointed each year 
from the membership of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship. 


Sarah K. Vann, Carnegie Library School, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., chair- 
man; Hazel M. DeMeyer, Western Michigan 
College of Education Library, Kalamazoo, secre- 
tary. 

STEERING COMMITTEE: The chairman; secretary; 
and Anita M. Hostetter. 

Evrror, Clearing House Newsletter: Helen M. 
Focke. 
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ALA: (To be appointed.) 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS: 
Wilma Bennett. 

Arr REFERENCE RouND TaBLE: Ruth E. Schone- 
man, ° : 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE Li- 
BRARIES: Eugene P. Watson. 

DIVISION OF CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION: 
The chairman. 

DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN AND 
Younc Perorre: Isabella Jinnette. 

HosprraL LIBRARIES DIVISION: 

Junior Memsers Round Taste: William 
Quinly. ; 

Liprary Epucation Division: Helen M. Focke. 

Liprany Peniopicats Rounp Taste: Eli M. 
Oboler. 

Puse Lisrartes Division: Katharine Hyatt. 

Starr ORGANIZATIONS Rounp Taste: Frances 
Covington. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION or Law LIBRARIES: 
Thomas S. Checkley, University of Pittsburgh 
Law Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS: 
Alice Ruf. 

CANADIAN LIBRARY Association: Eileen Weber. 

CATHOLIC LIBRARY Association: Sister M. Nor- 
berta, 

Counen. or NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
JOINT COMMITTEE on Lrsrany EDUCATION: Mrs. 
Eileen R. Cunningham. 

MEDICAL LIBRARY Association: Nettie A. Mehne, 
The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Music LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES: 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES Association: Marion E. Wells, 
First National Bank, 885 Dearborn, Chicago. 

THEATRE LIBRARY Association: Kurtz Myers. 

ALBERTA LIBRARY Association: Louise Riley, 
Public Library, Calgary, Alberta, Can. 

ARIZONA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 

British COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Anne 
Berry. 

CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Marco Thorne. 

COLORADO LIBRARY AssocIATION: Leslie Poste. 

DELAWARE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 

District OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Mrs. 
Mary E. Shaw. 

FLORIDA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 

FLORIDA STATE LIBRARIANS ASSOCIATION: Emily A. 
Copeland. 

GEORGIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Grace Hightower. 

IuLnors Lisrary Association: Martha Biggs. 

INDIANA LIBRARY Association: Elizabeth Hayden. 

Iowa LIBRARY Association: Catharine J. Reynolds. 

Kansas LIBRARY Association: John Harvey. 

Kentucky LIBRARY Assoctation: Joyce Crutch- 
field. 

Louisiana Losrarny Association: Clara Haupt. 

MANITOBA LIBRARY Association: K. Cottingham, 
University of Manitoba Library, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Can. 

MARITIME Lisrary Association: Alberta Letts, 
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Provincial Libraries, Chronicle Building, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 

MARYLAND LIBRARY Association: Isabella Jin- 
nette. . 

MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 

Micuican Lrsrary Association: The secretary. 

MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 

Missourr LIBRARY Association: Francis J. Flood. 

Monrana Liprany Association: Ethel Shaffer. 

MOUNTAIN PLAINS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Arthur J. 
Vennix. 

NEBRASKA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION; Mrs. Marguerite 
N. Johnston. : 

Nevåpa Lirary Association: Clara L. Johnson, 
Clark Memorial Library, University of Nevada, 
Reno. 

New Brunswick LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: A. Robert 
Rogers, Bonar Law, Bennett Library, Frederic- 
ton, New Brunswick, Can. 

New Jersey Lisrany Association: Mrs.. Jane B. 
Hobson. 

New Mexico Lusrary Assocration: Mrs. Mildred 
S. Breiland. 

New Yore Lorary Association: Mrs. Alice D. 
Rider, State University Teachers College, 
Geneseo. 

NortH CAROLINA LIBRARY Association: Mrs. 
Mary D, Grant. 

NORTH CAROLINA Necro LIBRARY Association; D. 
Eric Moore. 

NortH DAKOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 

Omo LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Gertrude Linnen- 
bruegge. 

OKLAHOMA Læerary Association: Mrs. Mary 
Hayes Marable. 

ONTARIO LIBRARY Association: Dorothy Shoe- 
maker. 

OREGON LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 

Paciric Norruwesr LIBRARY Association: Gladys 
Boughton. 

PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY Association: Rose Bower. 

ne LIBRARY Association: Mrs. Violet Cough- 
in, 

SASKATCHEWAN LIBRARY Association; Helen Mc- 
Kinnon, Publie Library, Saskatoon, Sask., Can. 

SoUTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. Williams, Chester County Library, 
Chester. 

Sovran DAKOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Doris Alex- 
ander. 

SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Evalene 
Jackson. 

SOUTHWESTERN LIBRARY Association: Mrs. Flor- 
rinell F. Morton. 

TENNESSEE LIBRARY Association: Mrs. Elise D. 
Barrette 

TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Mattie Ruth Moore. 

VIRGINIA LIBRARY Association: Martha L. Savage, 
Thomas Jeferson High School, Richmond. 

WASHINGTON LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Gertrude E. 
Schock. 

West Vmomra Liprary Association: E, Hugh 
Behymer. f l 


DECEMBER, 1954 


No reports have been received from the follow- 
ing library associations: Alabama, Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, Maine, Mississippi, New England, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Wiscon- 
sin and Wyoming. ALA Staff Liaison: Anita M. 
Hostetter. 


Microcard 


Created, December, 1944, l 

Joint Committee with the groups listed below. 

Functions (acceptable to ALA): To attempt to 
work out standards, and make other preliminary 
decisions, with reference to Mr. Rider’s project for 
the use of microcards, 


Fremont Rider, Wesleyan University Library, Mid- 
dletown, Conn., chairman. 

ALA: Andrew D, Osborn 

ASSOCIATION oF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE Lr- 
BRARIES: John R. Russell, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Law Lrsrantes: Joseph 
L. Andrews, Association of the Bar of the City 
of N.Y., 44th St., New York, N.Y. 

Association oF Researca Lipranies: Keyes D. 
Metcalf. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA: Winifred 
Gregory Gerould, 601 Pollard Park Dr., Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

Liuprary oF Concress: John W. Cronin. 

MEDICAL LIBRARY Association: Charlotte E. Coff- 
man, Schools of Dentistry and Pharmacy Library, 
3223 North Broad St., Philadelphia 40, Pa, 

Memsers At Lance: Margaret Gill; Marjorie 
Keenleyside; Clarence 8, Paine. 

Ex-Orricilo MEMBERS as TRUSTEES MICROCARD 
Founpation: James T. Babb; Flora B. Luding- 
ton; Paul North Rice. ALA Staff Liaison: 
Arthur T, Hamlin. 


NEA-ALA 


Authorized by Executive Board, 1929; appointed 
1931. Members appointed for five-year terms. 
Chairman elected by members. 

A joint committee with the National Education 
Association. 

To explore problems of mutual interest and re- 
lationships in the fields of library service and edu- 
cation and to make recommendations to appropri- 
ate committees in the two associations. 


Chairman to be elected. 

ALA: Mrs. Hazel Webster Byrnes (1958); Mrs. 
Ruth Gagliardo (1957); Louise Galloway (1955); 
Marion B. Grady (1956); Arthur Parsons (1959). 
Headquarters Consultant: Mildred L. Batchelder. 

NEA: Jessie Boyd, Oakland Public Schls. (1956); 
Philip H. Falk, Superintendent of Schools, Madi- 
‘son, Wis. (1957); John T. Goodlad, Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga. (1959); Robert Ruskin, 510 
Pine St., Laurel, Del. (1955); Sarah Tobolow- 
sky, 2406 South Boulevard, Dallas 2, Texas 
(1958). 

NEA Headquarters Consultant: Robert Luke. 
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ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 
BY MOTOR 


Tour sails June 22 on the new Saxonia 
visiting the Lowlands and Highlands of 
Scotland, the Cathedral Towns, English 
Lakes and Shakespeare Country, the 
South Coast, Devon and Cornwall, Shrop- 
shire, Cheshire and Wales with a short 
visit to Paris and the Low Countries. 
Duration 50 Days. Price $1349. Other at- 
tractive tours Spring and Summer. 


Bailey, James & Gordon, Ine. 


419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Rural Sociological Society and ALA 
Created by Executive Board, December, 1946. 
To establish cooperation among rural sociologists 

and librarians in studying the problems incident to 
library service programs for rural people. 


ALA: Paxton Price, State Library, Jefferson’ City, 
Mo., co-chairman (1956); Mrs. Mildred McKay 
(1956); Ethel Sanders (1956); ALA Staff Liai- 
son: S. Janice Kee, 

Rurau Soctouocican Society: (To be appointed.) 


Union List of Serials 


Created, January, 1947. 
To consider desirability of a supplement or com- 


plete revision of the Union List of Serials and to 

make plans for publication. Andrew D. Osborn, 
Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Mass., 
chairman. 

ALA: Bafron Franz, New York Public Library. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Law Lerares: Bertha 
M. Rothe, George Washington University Law 
Library, Washington, D.C. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE Li- 
BRARIES: The chairman. 

AssociaTION oF RESEARCH Lisrartes: Andrew D. 
Osborn, Harvard University Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA: 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 


Mepican Liprary Association: Kanardy L. 
Taylor, Armed Forces Medical Library, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Music LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 

NATIONAL Researcu Counc: Callie Hull, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, 1201 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

Liprary oF Concress: John W. Cronin, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Specia LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION: Betty Joy Cole, 
Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid 
Co., Bound Brook, N.J. i 

THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 


H. W. Wrson Company: Charles J. Shaw. 
ALA Staff Liaison: David H. Clift. 


Division Joint Committees 


The following are joint committees of ALA Divisions or of ALA Divisions and other national organiza- 
tions outside the ALA. They have been set up to facilitate cooperation on problems of mutual concern. 
Address, following name, is given for committee members not representing ALA Divisions. 


Interdivisional Committee on Cataloging 
and Classification 


Created in January 1954 by the Division of Cata- 

loging and Classification, the American Association 
of School Librarians and the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People. To study the 
cataloging and classification problems in school, 
children’s and young people’s libraries, and to work 
out and recommend ways to meet them. Chair- 
man, Virginia Drewry, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga. 
AASL: Mary Louise Seely, Mrs. Effie N. La Plante 
DCC: Thera P. Cavender, Virginia Drewry 
DLCYP: Florence Butler, Mrs. Katherine Plummer 

Jeffery 


Publishers Liaison Committee 


Joint committee with the organizations listed 
below. Created by the direct action of those or- 
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ganizations July 1952. To act as a clearing agency 
among the American Association of School Li- 
brarians, the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People, and the Children’s Book Coun- 
cil, for the consideration and exploration of mutual 
problems and fields of common interest in chil- 
dren’s books and to carry on the promotion of 
traveling exhibits of children’s books among the 
state library extension agencies. Chairman, Eunice 
Blake, J. B. Lippincott Co., 521 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. Secretary, Lucy Tompkins, Chil- 
dren’s Book Council, 50 W. 58rd St., New York 
19, N.Y. 


AASL: Marjorie B. Austin, Julia D. Gorman, 
Elizabeth Stafford. 

CBC: Mary K. Harmon, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y., Lucy Tomp- 
kins, Eunice Blake. 

DLCYP: Mrs. Blanche Brauneck, Ethna M. Shee- 
han, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain. 
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ALA REPRESENTATIVES ON OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
GROUPS AND COMMITTEES 


Adult Education Association of the U.S.A.: ALA 
representative—Mrs. Grace T, Stevenson 

American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence: ALA representative—Melvin J. Voight 
(December 31, 1955) 

American Country Life Association: ALA repre- 
sentative—S. Janice Kee ; 

American Merchant Marine Library Association: 
ALA representative—Charles J. Shaw (1954-57) 

American Standards Association, Sectional Com- 
mittee on Photographie Reproduction (PH5): 
ALA representative—Donald Holmes 

-——-—-, Z389 Committee (sponsored by’ CNLA): 
ALA representative—John T. Ottemiller 

CARE, Advisory Committee on Book Project: ALA 
member-——David H. Clift í 

Civil Liberties Clearing House: ALA representa- 
tive—Mrs. Helen T. Steinbarger 

Council of National Library Associations: ALA 
representatives—L. Quincy Mumford, President 
of ALA; Flora B. Ludington, Retiring President 
of ALA; Alternate—Milton E. Lord 

, Joint Committee on Education for Librari- 
anship: ALA representative—Harold Lancour 

Canadian Library Association, Inter-Library As- 
sociation Liaison Committee: Ex-officio member 
—David H. Clift 

Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Committee 
of Lake Placid Education Foundation: ALA 
nominees—Evelyn Hensel (1952-59); Verner W. 
Clapp (1949-55); Fremont Rider (1950-57) 

Education Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and American Association 
of School Administrators: Consultant: David H. 
Clift 

Hewins Scholarship Fund, Committee of Award: 
ALA representative—Siri M. Andrews (1958- 
56) 

International Federation of Library Associations 
Council: ALA representative—Douglas Bryant 
1954-57); William W. Bishop (ALA representa- 
tive emeritus for life) 

National Midcentury Committee for Children and 
Youth, Incorporated, Advisory Council on Partic- 
ipation of National Organizations: Member— 
Mildred L. Batchelder 

National Board of Standards, Standing Committee 
for Book Cloths, Buckram and Impregnated 
Fabrics, Commercial Standards CS57-40: ALA 
representative—Humphrey G. Bousfield 

National Citizens Committee for Educational Tele- 
vision: ALA representative—Howard M. Smith 

National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor: 
ALA representative—Julia D. Bennett 

National Conference on Mobilization of Education: 
ALA representatives—David H. Clift, Julia D. 
Bennett 
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National Council for Community Improvement: 
ALA representative—Paul Howard 

National Health Council, Advisory Committee on 
Local Health Units: ALA representative—Ilse 
Bry 

United Nations: ALA observer—Lowell Martin 

US Committee for United Nations Day: ALA rep- 
resentative and member of the Executive Board 
—L. Quincy Mumford; Washington representa- 
tive—Helen T. Steinbarger 

US Book Exchange: ALA representative—Jack 
Dalton (1954-57) 

US Mission to United Nations, Conference group 
of National Organizations: ALA observer- 
(To be appointed); Alternate—Dan Lacy 

US National Commission for Unesco: ALA rep- 
resentative-—-Douglas Bryant (1958-56) 

H. W. Wilson Company: ALA representative (to 
attend meetings of Board of Directors)—John 
Fall (1954-57) 

US Quarterly Book Review, Advisory Committee: 
ALA representative—Flora B. Ludington 

Womens’ Joint Congressional Committee: ALA 
representative—Julia D. Bennett 





College and University 
Library Buildings 
Have you ordered 


1954 PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
ACRL BUILDING PLANS INSTITUTE 
University of Wisconsin 
January 30-31, 1954 


INCLUDES 
plans and discussions for seven new 
buildings 
college and university library buildings 
bibliographies, 1953-1954 and 1939-1945 
Evaluation of 
Compact Book Storage Systems 
by R. H. Muller 
Price $2.35 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO: 


ACRI MONOGRAPHS 


c/o American Library Association 
` go East Huron Street, Chicago 11 


Publishers of all LIBRARY BUILDING 
PLANS INSTITUTES conducted by the 
ACRL Buildings Committee 


WATCH FOR PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1955 IN- 
STITUTE TO BE HELD AT WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES, JANUARY 28-29, 1955. 
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DIVISIONS AND ROUND TABLES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Only ALA members may be members of a division, round table, or discussion group. Divisions may 
prescribe any additional qualifications for membership they may desire. 
The following divisions have been formed by the Council, affecting former sections, one national 


affiliated organization, and several round tables. 


Some former sections have become round tables, in accordance with the provision in the Bylaws, 
Article VII, Section 1. Any member of the ALA may become a member of any round table by 


complying with its requirements for membership. 


Any group may organize as a division or part of a division or become a round table upon complying 


with the provisions in the Bylaws. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


A Division of the American Library Association 


The American Assocition of School Librarians 
became a division of ALA on January 1, 1951. 
Council approval for the division was given on 
July 21, 1950, subject to membership vote of the 
American Association of School Librarians, which 
was taken during the fall of 1950. The American 
Association of School Librarians was formerly a 
section of the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People, and before 1941 was the School 
Libraries Section of ALA, which was organized 
in 1915. 

The purposes of the association are the improve- 
ment and extension of library services in schools, 
the promotion of higher standards of librarian- 
ship and library service jn schools, and coopera- 
tion with other agencies concerned with the 
education and welfare of youth. 

The association holds general sessions, business 
meetings and committee pe during annual 
conferences and normally at midwinter meetings. 

The division issues an official publication, School 
Libraries, formerly known as the Newsletter; edi- 
tor, Norris McClellan, associate professor, Louisiana 
State University Library School, (1954-55 on leave 
to act as coordinator of school libraries, High Point, 
North Carolina). School Libraries is sent free to 
all members, and is not available by subscription. 

Officers for 1954-55: President, Nancy Jane Day, 
State Supervisor of Library Service, Columbia, 
South Carolina; vice president and president-elect, 
Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, Director, Division of Li- 
braries, Chicago Public Schools; treasurer, Myrtle 
Dunlap, Librarian, Senior High School, Daven- 
port, Iowa; executive secretary, Mary Helen Mahar, 
50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, IN. 

Board of Directors: Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire 
(Past president); Region 1, Dorothy Annable (1955); 
Region 2, Dr. Maud Minster (1956); Region 8, Sara 
Jaffarian (1956); Region 4, Gertrude James (1955); 
Region 5, Florence K. Burry (1956); Region 6, 
Margaret C. Rehring (1956); Region 7, Eleanor 
E. Ahlers (1955); Region 8, E. Ben Evans (1955). 
AASL representatives on the ALA Council: See 
page 611. 

Committees 


The following seventeen standing committees 
are engaged in activities of vital interest and con- 
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cern to the organization and to the school library 
profession. 

Aupio-VisuaL COMMITTEE: To serve as an ad- 
visory committee to which matters concerning 
audio-visual materials in school libraries are re- 
ferred; to keep informed on recent developments in 
the field and report to the membership; to work 
with other ALA and AASL committees and other 
groups interested in audio-visual materials. Chair- 
man, Olive DeBruler, Joliet Township High School 
and Junior College, Joliet, Ill, (1955); Ira J. Pes- 
kind (1956); Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas (1956); 
Margaret Roser (1956); Margaret Winger (1956); 
Margaret I. Rufsvold (1956); Ethel Wood (1955); 
C. Walter Stone (1956); Myrtle Hoverson (1957). 

Bupcer Commirree: To receive and examine 
the financial reports of the division; to assist in 
preparing the yearly budget; to report on an esti- 
mate of receipts and expenditures to the Board of 
Directors; to report at the annual meeting on the 
status of the association’s finances. Chairman, 
Myrtle Dunlap, Librarian, Senior High School, 
Davenport, Iowa (1957); Nancy Jane Day (1955); 
Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean (1956); Thelma Sloan 
(1957). 

COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES: To correlate the 
work of the various committees of the association, 
and to prevent overlapping and duplication of 
committees; to make recommendations to the 
Board of Directors for the purpose of improving 
the functioning of the various committees. Chair- 
man, Alice N. Fedder, University High School, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ul. (1956); Loren 
Allen, (1955); Helen B. Lewis (1955); Mrs. June 
Labb Miller (1956); Beatrice Paddock (1955); Mary 
Love (1957); Mary Lee Keath (1957); Winifred 
Andrews (1956). 

CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE: To consider amend- 
ments to the Constitution and Bylaws of AASL 
and to make recommendations to the association in 
accordance with provisions of the Constitution, 
Article VII. Chairman, H. Jean Anderson, Co- 
ordinator of School Libraries, Board of Education, 
15911 Aldersyde Drive, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
(1957); Mrs. Ruth Evans Babcock (1957); C. Irene 
Hayner (1957); Ruby Ethel Cundiff (1957); Mary 
Lee Keath (1957); Helen R. Sattley (1957); Agnes 
Krarup (1957); Mrs. Alice Sturgis (1957). 


ELECTIONS COMMITTEE: To receive and tabulate 
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the votes of the association members in the annual 
election of officers. Chairman, Ruth Tarbox, Di- 
rector of World Book Schoo! and Library Service, 
Field Enterprises, Inc., Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
Chicago, Ill. 1955); Loren H. Allen (1956); Jean E. 
Nelson (1956); Myrtle Ellis (1956). 

ELEMENTARY LIBRARIES COMMITTEE: To publi- 
cize the need for and value of elementary school 
libraries; to work with state elementary school 
library committees; to provide information helpful 
in planning elementary school libraries; to act as 
a coordinating agency among the various agencies 
concerned with establishing library service in ele- 
mentary schools, Chairman; Lois Fannin, Super- 
visor, Library Services, Long Beach Public Schools, 
715 Locust Ave. Long Beach, Calif. (1957); 
Hazelle M. Anderson (1955); Genevieve E. Fancher 
(1956); Mrs. Lois McAlister Pilson (1956) Crystal 
McNally (1956); Mrs. Eleanor W. Simmons (1956); 
Susan Caldwell (1956); Marion Welkin (1956); 
Mrs. Winifred Vaughn Walker (1957); Ruth Reagor 
1957); J. Elizabeth Olson (1957). 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE: Tenta- 
tive functions: To develop international coopera- 
tion and understanding among school librarians; to 
stimulate interest in school libraries abroad; to 
investigate an exchange program for school li- 
brarians; to compile a roster of school librarians in 
other countries; to assist in entertaining interna- 
tional school librarians visiting this country. 
Chairman, Jean Lowrie, Campus School Library, 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. (1956); Nelle McCalla (1956); Nora E. 
Beust; Mary Silverthorn (1956); Anna E. Cebrat 
(1957); Virginia H. Matthews (1957). 

MAGAZINE EVALUATION COMMITTEE: To gather 
data on new developments in the magazine world; 
to evaluate new and old magazines in terms of 
their usefulness in school libraries; to prepare se- 
lected lists of magazines for special purposes and 
to arrange for their publication. Chairman, Mar- 
garet Hayes, Asst. Professor, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, Ill, (1957); Mrs. 
Irene Davis (1956); Madeleine Misimann (1956); 
Mrs. Audrey Hartley (1957); Margaret Rutherford 
(1957); Jennie Sue Colthrap (1957); Lucile Hatch 
(1957). ` i 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: To increase member- 
ship in ALA and AASL; to interest all school li- 
brarians and friends of school libraries in their 
national professional organizations; to prepare and 
distribute promotional materials, Chairman, Sara 
Jaffarian, Director of Libraries, Greensboro Public 
Schools, 501 Asheboro Street, Greensboro, North 
Carolina (1956). For a list of members see sub- 
section under “Membership.” 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE: To nominate candi- 
dates for elective positions in accordance with the 
AASL Bylaws, Article III. Chairman, Sybil Baird, 
Indian Springs School, Route 1, Helena, Alabama 
(1955); Elenora Alexander (1955); M. Bernice 


-Wiese (1955); Gladys Lees (1955); Sarah Jones 


(1955). 
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PLANNING ScuooL Lisrary QUARTERS CoM- 
MITTEE: To work with other agencies to promote 
school libraries as a necessity for a good educa- 
tional program; to provide superintendents, archi- 
tects, and librarians with concrete suggestions on 
school library quarters and equipment. Chairman, 
Raymond G. Erbes, Jr, Reavis High School, Oak 
Lawn, Ill. (1955); Gertrude Coward (1955); Marie 
Gorman (1955); Virginia McJenkin (1955); M. 
Bernice Wiese (1955); Kathryn S. Wilkins (1955); 
Arline Young (1955); Ingrid O. Miller (1956); Mar- 
garet V. Girdner (1957); Margaret M. Ross (1957). 


PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE: To inter- 
pret the objectives, functions, and program of 
school library service to other professional groups 
responsible for the education and welfare of chil- 
dren and young people; to interpret the objectives 
and program of work of AASL to these groups; to 
seek opportunities for AASL and these other or- 
ganizations to identify common interests, areas of 
work and problems, and to develop ways of work- 
ing at them together. Chairman, Elvajean Hall, 
Coordinator of Library Services, Newton Public 
Schools, Newton, Mass. (1957); Mary Gaver (1956); 
Christine Gilbert (1956); Eleanor Cole (1957); 
Nancy Burge (1957); Mrs. Maurine Hardin (1957); 
Mrs. Gertrude H. Wilson (1957). 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE: To examine manu- 
scripts submitted to the committee by the ALA 
Publishing Department and make recommendations 
to the department on the advisability of publishing 
them; to initiate plans for new publications con- 
sidered useful and desirable for school libraries. 
Chairman: Louise Galloway (1957); Mildred Krohn 
(1956); Jean E. Nelson (1956); Harriet Williams 
(1957); Alice Ruf (1957); Mary Bair (1957); Frances 
J. Kraft (1957). 


RECRUITMENT Commirrre: Tentative functions: 
To plan and carry out a nationwide program for 
recruiting for school library work. Chairman, 
Wilma Bennett, Covina High School, Covina, Calif. 
(1956); Helen Cashman (1955); Lottie Lee Lamb 
(1956); Geneva Travis (1956); Annabelle Koonce 
(1957); Irene Marshall (1957). 


ScHoot LIBRARIES EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: To 
keep the membership informed concerning divi- 
sional news through the publication of School Li- 
braries; to encourage school librarians to share 
ideas and write articles on worthwhile activities 
undertaken in their libraries. Chairman, Norris 
McClellan, associate professor Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Library School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
1957); Leah Schueren (1956); Lillian Y. Boula 
(1957); Naomi Hokanson (1957); Mrs, Jennie Beth 
Clark (1957); Florence Derr (1957); Ina Beth 
Cavener (1957); Olivia Way (1957). 


STATISTICS COMMITTEE: To determine ways in 
which school librarians use school library statistics; 
to evaluate existing statistical forms for school li- 
braries; to keep AASL informed about current and 
major investigations that involve the collection of 
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school library statistics; to keep a file of school li- 
brary statistical forms and to make them available 
to school librarians. Chairman, Mary Louise 
Mann, Arsenal Technical Schools, 1500 E. Michi- 
gan St., Indianpolis, Ind. (1956); Reba Boomer- 
shine (1956); James Boula (1956); Sara Fenwick 
(1956); Mrs. Dora Leavitt Hay (1956); Mildred 
Nickel (1956); Louise Riedinger (1956); Mary C. 
Shemorry (1957). 

TECHNICAL Processes COMMITTEE: To study 
simplification of clasification and pene in 
school libraries, and to study publishers’ bindings 
from the point of view of use in school libraries. 
Co-chairmen: Mrs. Effie N. LaPlante, Supervisor 
of the Department of Cataloging and Classification, 
Chicago Public Schools (1957) and Carolyn White- 
nack, Director, Division of School Libraries and 
Teaching Materials, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Indianapolis, Ind. (1957); Virginia 
Drewry (1955); Alice Marie Buckley (1956); Louise 
L. Hiller (1956); Edith I. Stokes (1956); Margaret 
Sue Copenhaver (1957); Margaret Louise Turk 
(1957); Zelma Langworthy (1957). 


Special Committees 


Book SELECTION IN SCHOOLS OF A DEMOCRACY: 
To consider the advisability of pripara a state- 
ment on book selection in defense of liberty in 
schools in a democracy; to make use of the state- 
ment prepared by the School Libraries Discussion 
Group at the Conference on Intellectual Freedom 
at Whittier, California, June 1953; to make recom- 
mendations as to what further action AASL should 
take in this matter. Chairman, Esther V. Burrin, 
Librarian, Arsenal Technical High School, 1500 E. 
Michigan, Indianapolis, Ind. (1955); Mattie Ruth 
Moore (1955); Elenora C. Alexander (1955); Jack 
E. Tillson (1955). 

PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE COMMITTEE: To 
. provide local assistance to the president of the 
association in planning and arranging for the an- 
nual conference. Co-chairmen: Dorothy P, Nas- 
sau, Supervisor of School Libraries, Philadelphia 
Public Schools; Mrs. Lillian Lewis Batchelor, As- 
sistant Librarian, Philadelphia Public Schools. 
(Others to be appointed.) 

STANDARDS COMMITTEE: To revise the existing 
standards for school libraries as they appear in 
School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow. Co- 
chairmen: Ruth M. Ersted, Supervisor of School 
Libraries, Library Division, State Department of 
Education, St. Paul 1, Minn.; Frances Henne, As- 
sociate Professor, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
. versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill, Representing 
the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA: 
A. J. Foy Cross, Director, Placement Services and 
Professional Education, New York University, New 
York City; Department of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA: Mrs. Mary F. Kolender, Great Neck, L.I., 
New York; Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA: Dr. Lorraine W. Addelston, Principal, 
Public School No. 89, Queens, New York City; 
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National Science Teachers Assn., NEA: Dr. Abra- 
ham Raskin, Hunter College, New York City; 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation: Dr, Edward S. Evenden, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City; American 
Assn. of School Administrators: J. Harry Adams, 
Superintendent of Schools, Elizabeth, New Jersey; 
American Personnel & Guidance Assn. Inc.: Dr. 
Gertrude Forrester, West Side High School, New- 
ark, N.J.; Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational: Helen A. McLaughlin, Albany, N.Y.; 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment: Prof. Doris Holmes, Queen’s College, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; National Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals: Robert M. Amsden, Maplewood, N.J.; 
National Council for the Social Studies: Alice 
Flickinger, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIL; 
National Council of Teachers of English: Henry I. 
Christ, Andrew Jackson High School, St. Albans, 
N.Y.; National School Boards Assn.: Clifton B. 
Smith, Freeport, N.Y. (Committee to be completed 
with appointment of a secretary and three mem- 
bers of AASL representing elementary, junior and 
senior high school libraries.) 

AASL-CEP (Citizenship Education Project) 

MATERIALS COMMITTEE: Created April 1954, to 
help the Citizenship Education Project of Colum- 
bia University in compiling annotated bibliogra- 
hies of materials on citizenship most likely to be 
found in school libraries, with particular attention 
to the opinions of school librarians. Chairman, 
Blanche Janecek, Librarian, High School Library, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, IIL; Mrs. Esther Cavanagh; Mrs. Dilla W. 
MacBean; Emma Diekroeger; Mildred Nickel; 
Fannie Schmitt. 


Division Representatives 

AACTE CoorpinatiInc COMMITTEE ON CoL- 
LEGIATE PROBLEMS IN TEACHER EDUCATION: Mrs. 
Lois T. Place. 

Avupro-Visuat Boarp: Olive DeBruler. 

ALA Drvisionan RELATIONS COMMITTEE: Alice 
Lohrer (1956). 

ALA Buwpincs 
Erbes, Jr. (1955). 

ALA Joint COMMITTEE on Lisrary WORK AS A 
Career: Wilma Bennett. 

CLA NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARDS COMMIT- 
ves: Virginia McJenkin; Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo; 
Agnes Gregory; Elizabeth O. Williams; Nancy Jane 
Day. 


Committee: Raymond G. 


Jowr Pusuisuers Liaison COMMITTEE: Mar- 
jorie B, Austin (1955); I. Elizabeth Stafford (1956); 
Julia D. Gorman (1957). 


Committee on Membership 
Chairman, Sara Jaffarian, Director of Libraries, 
Greensboro Public Schools, 501 Asheboro St., 
Greensboro, North Carolina (1956). 
Regional Chairmen: 
Recion I; Elizabeth Bean, Peck Library, Nor- 
wich Free Acadamy, Norwich, Conn. 
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Recion II: Virginia H. Shaver, W. C. Mepham 
High School, Bellmore, N.Y. 

Recon II: Mrs. Jessie Cannon, Greenville Jr. 
High School, Greenville, N.C. Emily Copeland, 
A & M College, Tallahassee, Fla. . 

Recion IV: Ruby Martz, 827 E, Symmes, Rte 4, 
Norman, Okla. 

Recion V: Mrs. Betty Carlin, Greenlee School, 
12th & Lipan, Denver, Colo. 

Recron VI: Josephine Smith, 20 Brookline Lane, 
Dearborn, Mich. 

Recion VII: Olga Sliper, Ballard High School, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Recron VIII: Helen Iredell, Wilson High School, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

State Chairmen: 

AuaBamMa: Mrs. Carrie C. Robinson, State 
Dept. of Education, Montgomery. 

Arizona: To be appointed. 

Arkansas: Florine Johnson, Magnolia High 
School, Magnolia. 

Cautrornia: Marjorie Schramling, Los Angeles 
High School, 4600 Olympia Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Cotoravo; Constance Ahlin, 1234 Washington 
St., Denver. 

Connecticut: Mary Baker, Lyman Hall High 
School, Wallingford. 

DetawarE: Margaret Campbell, 818 W. 10th 
St., Wilmington. 

Districr or CoLoMBIA: Lucille Carmack, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High School, 4301 18th St, N.W., 
Washington. 

Frorma: Sara Bell, Director of Instructional Ma- 
terials, Bay City Public Schools, 721 Magnolia 
Ave., Panama City. Mrs. Dorothy L. Sanford, 
1855 N.W. 71st St, Miami. 

Grorcra: Mrs. Dorothy Blake, Decatur High 
School, N. McDonough St., Decatur. 

Ivano: Mrs. Emma H. Mount, Middleton High 
School, Middleton. 

Ttuwors: Blanche Aust, 5004 West End Ave., 
Chicago. 

Inprana: Mrs, Edna LaFollette, High School, 
Shelburne. 

Iowa: Laurette G. McCusker, lowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls. 

Kansas: Dorothy M. Comin, 808 N.E. Ninth 
St., Abilene., 

Kentucky: Mrs. Harry W. Paxton, Shelbyville 
High School, Shelbyville. 

Lovisana: Jane Carstens, Hamilton Training 
School Library, $.L.L, Lafayette. 

Maine: Ann Marston, Cony High School, Au- 
gusta. 

Maryianp: Anna E. Fehl, Elementary School 
No. 248, 726 N. Howard St., Baltimore, 

Massacuusetts: Katherine Trickey, Swampscott 
High School, Swampscott. 

Micuican: Fannie B. Foster, 1882 W. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit. . 

Muvnesora: Gladys Larson, 101 Seventh Ave. 
N., Hopkins, 
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Misstsstpp1: Annabelle Koonce, School Library 
Supervisor, State Department of Education, Jack- 
son. 

Missouri: Mrs. Virgie King, Aurora. 

Montana: Elza Huffman, Senior High School, 
425 Grand Ave., Billings. 

Nesraska: To be appointed. 

Nevapa: Thelma Flavin, Montello School, Mon- 
tello. 

New Hamrsawe: Florence D. Derr, Central 
High School, Manchester. 

New Jersey: Helen Heermans, Geo. Washing- 
ton Junior High School, Ridgewood. 

New Mexico: Nancy B. Trammel, Highlands 
High School, 4700 E. Coal, Albuquerque. 

New York: Eleanor Phillips, New Hartford 
Central School, New Hartford. 

Nort CaroLma: Vernelle Gilliam, Boyden 

High School, Lincolnton Rd., Salisbury. 

Nortu Daxora: Herbert Earhart, 114 Ninth St., 
Fargo. 

Omo: Ruth M. Busseer, 1500 Brown St., Day- 
ton. 

Oxtanoma: Mrs. Vera Hall, Edmond High 
School, Edmond. 

Ornecon: Lottie Lee Lamb, Eugene High School, 
Eugene. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Margaret G. Graham, High 
School, W. Leamy Ave., Springfield County, Dela- 
ware City. 

Ruove Isuanp: Katheryn C. Ray, Nathan Bishop 
Junior High School, 101 Sessions St., Providence. 

Sours Carora: Carrie Moore, Anderson High 
School, 1200 E, River, Anderson. Evelyn Eunice 
King, 310 Echols St., Greenville. 

Souru Daxora: To be appointed. 

TENNESSEE: Leniel Edwards, Training School, 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro. 

Texas: Deurene Morgan, Director of School 
Libraries, 1500 N. Depot, Victoria. 

Uran: Mrs. Jennie Whitby, Junior High School, 
Cedar City. 

Vermont: Edward Bodurtha, Brattleboro High 
School, Brattleboro. 

Vircinia: Virginia Ruff, 415 Bedford Ave., Bed- 
Ha Susan E. Fain, Dunbar High School, Lynch- 

urg. 

Winenciee: Vera L. McDowell, N. Kitsap 
High School, Poulsbo. 

West Vircinta: Susanna Rose, Stonewall Jack- 
son High School, Charleston. 

Wisconsin: Margaret J. Moss, Supervisor of 
School Libraries, Board of Education, Madison. 

Wyoming: Rose Mary Malone, 782 S. Park St., 
Casper. 

Maritime Provinces: Mrs. Myra C. Vernon, 
Provincial Dept. of Education, Box 578, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 

Ontario: Margaret Fraser, Galt Collegeiate 
Institute, Galt. 

UEBEC: Frances M. Dumaresq, Protestant 
School Board of Greater Montreal Library, Fair- 
mont School, 5217 Esplanade Ave., Montreal. 
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ALASKA: Joanne Lind, Box 581, Seward. 

Hawau: Mrs. Aileen Perlstein, Kapalama School, 
1601 N. School St., Honolulu. 

ALA Councilors: 

Anderson, Hazelle M., Oak Park Elementary 
Schools, Administration Building, 122 Forest 
Ave., Oak Park, Il. (1955) 

Barth, Esther R., Monroe High School, Monroe, 
Michigan (1958) 

deGrummond, Mrs. Lena Y., State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana (1957) 

Evans, Lyle E., Department of Education, Legis- 
lative Building, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 
(1957) 

Fetterman, Lois, John Burroughs Junior High 
School, 600 S. McCadden Place, Los Angeles 5, 
Calif. (1956) 

Miller, Ingrid O., Edina-Morningside High School, 
5701 Normandale Road, Minneapolis 10, Minn. 
(1958) 

Morgan, Elizabeth Lee, Alta Vista Junior High 
School, 105 W. Hagerman, Carlsbad, New 
Mexico (1956) 

O’Melia, Pauline, Division of Library Science, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. (1956) 
Paddock, Beatrice, Wichita High School West, 

820 S. Osage, Wichita 12, Kansas (1958) 

Preston, Ellinor, Richmond Public Schools, 407 N. 
12th St., Richmond 19, Virginia (1955) 

Ridings, Mary C., Wilmington High School, Dela- 
ware Ave. & Monroe St., Wilmington, Dela. 
(1955) 

Robinson, Mrs. Carrie C., State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Ala. (1957) 

Robinson, Evelyn, School Libraries and Work with 
Chidren and Young People, Division of Library 
Extension, Department of Education, 200 New- 
bury St., Boston 16, Mass. (1956) 

Thornton, Evelyn C., Supervisor of Libraries, 
Wardlaw Junior High School, 1426 N, Quincy 
St., Arlington, Virginia (1958) 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


A Division of the American 
Library Association 


First meeting, 1889; bylaws adopted, 1923; new 
and revised bylaws adopted, 1938. (Formerly Col- 
lege and Reference Section. Name changed by 
vote of the section, June 1938, approved by the 
Council, December 1938. New constitution and 
bylaws adopted May 80, 1940, and accepted as a 
division by the ALA Council, May 31, 1940.) The 
Association of College and Reference Libraries has 
as its object the promotion of library service and 
librarianship in college, university, and research 
libraries including the reference departments of 
public libraries. Its program of activities is de- 
signed to advance the standards of library service 
‘in the broadest sense in these kinds of libraries and 
to continue the professional and scholarly growth 
of their staffs. The association normally holds 
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general sessions and business meetings at annual 
conferences and midwinter meetings. Each of 
the six sections normally has a program session at 
the annual convention and the midwinter meeting 
for the presentation of problems peculiar to its 
special services. 

Officers for 1954-55: president, Guy R. Lyle, 
director of libraries, Emory University, Emory 
University, Ga.; vice president and president-elect, 
Robert Vosper, director of libraries, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence; executive secretary, Arthur T. 
Hamlin, „ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron. St., 
Chicago 11, Ill; treasurer, Joseph C. Shipman, 
librarian, Linda Hall Library, Kansas City, Mo.; 
past president, Harriet D. MacPherson, librarian, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, and dean of School 
of Library Science, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

Directors (at large): David Jolly, ass’t. librarian, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Dl; N. Orwin 
Rush, director of libraries, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie; Lawrence S. Thompson, director of li- 
braries, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Directors representing sections: Junior College 
Libraries: Ruth E. Scarborough, librarian, Cente- 
nary Junior College, Hackettstown, N.J.; Pure and 
Applied Science: Louise O. Bercaw, ass’t, librarian, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C.; Reference Librarians: Florence M. Gifford, 
head, General Reference Division, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Libraries of Teacher 
Training Institutions: Ethel Feagley, assoc. li- 
brarian, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y.; University Libraries: Lewis C. 
Branscomb, director of libraries, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. Chairmen of sections are ex 
officio directors without a vote. ACRL representa- 
tives on ALA Council are directors during the last 
year of their terms. These are: Robert W. Orr and 
Katharine M. Stokes. 

ACRL representatives on ALA Council; see page 
611. 


Sections 


Cot.tece Lrsrarws: Chairman, Ruth K. Porritt, 
librarian, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass.; 
vice chairman and chairman-elect, James H. Rich- 
ards, Jr.; secretary, Marjorie J. Hood. 

Jonror CorLece Lrarantes: Chairman, Nellie M. 
Homes, librarian, Cottey College, Nevada, Mo.; 
vice chairman and chairman-elect, Mrs. Thelma 
V. Taylor; secretary, Catherine Cardew. 

Pure ano APPLIED Screncre: Chairman, Jane 
Ganfield, head, processing division, Purdue Uni- 
versity Libraries, Lafayette, Ind.; vice chairman 
and chairman-elect, William S. Budington; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Margaret K., Heatwole. 

Rererence Liprarians: Chairman, Elizabeth 
Bond, coordinator of adult services, Minneapolis 
Public Library, Minneapolis, Minn.; vice chairman 
and chairman-elect, Thomas S. Shaw; secretary, 
Lucile Kelling. 

LIBRARIES OF TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 
Chairman, Marion B. Grady, librarian, Ball State 
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Teachers College, Muncie, Ind.; secretary and 
chairman-elect, Donald A. Woods. y 
” University Lipraries: Chairman, Richard H. 
Logsdon, director of libraries, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y.; vice chairman and chairman-elect, 
Edward B. Stanford; secretary, Kathryn Renfro. 


Committees 


COMMITTEE ON Aupio-VisuaL Work: To collect 
data on and to. promote the use of audio-visual 
services; to offer guidance to librarians who need 
advice on audio-visual equipment, procedures and 
other related matters; to study and to make avail- 
able data both on audio-visual materials of instruc- 
tion and on audio-visual research materials; in 
general, to cooperate with the ALA Audio-Visual 
Board in the development of policy regarding 
audio-visual matters on college campuses and in 
research libraries. Chairman: Louis S. Shores, 
dean of the library school, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee; Budd L. Gambee, Jr; Donald C. 
Holmes; Ira J. Peskind; Margaret I. Rufsvold; 
Walter Stone; Raynard C. Swank. 

Burpincs COMMITTEE: To take general responsi- 
bility for ACRL services and investigations which 
deal directly with college library buildings and 
furnishings; to cooperate with related ALA commit- 
tees on broader problems of general library archi- 
tecture, decoration and equipment; specifically, to 
promote investigation and research, and to encour- 
age publication in this area; to be available for 
consultation by librarians, architects, college ad- 
ministrators, etc. on buildings problems; to recom- 
mend consultants when detailed study and advice 
is required; to assist the ALA library in collecting 
data and publications relating to library buildings; 
to engage in active promotion of worthwhile stand- 
ards or principles for this area; and, as desirable, 
to arrange for buildings institutes, Chairman, 
David Jolly, assistant librarian, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill; Charles M. Adams; Cecil 
K. Byrd; Dorothy M. Crosland; Donald C. David- 
son; John E. Kephart; Walter W. Wright. 

COMMITTEE on COMMITTEES: To study ACRL 
committees and to recommend the establishment 


or discontinuance of committees as the needs of ' 


the association require; to define the duties of 
committees subject to approval of the Board of 
Directors; to solicit recommendations for appoint- 
ments to committees, and to transmit these recom- 
mendations with its own advice to the president 
and the president-elect. Chairman, N. Orwin Rush, 
director of libraries, University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie; Andrew J. Eaton; Eileen Thornton, 
COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE PROGRAMS: As re- 
quested by the president, to assist him in making 
special divisional arrangements at the Annual Con- 
ference and in planning programs for the ACRL 
membership meeting and general session programs 
at the Annual Conference and the Midwinter 
meeting. Note: These responsibilities belong to 
the president who may desire assistance in meeting 
them. The committee must be careful not to 
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conflict with the conference arrangements which 
are the proper responsibilities of ALA. Chairman, 
Alphonse F. Trezza, head, circulation department, 
‘University of Pennsylvania Library; Philadelphia. 

COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND ByLaws: To 
consider amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws and to make recommendations regarding 
them. Chairman, Joseph W. Kraus, librarian 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va; Joseph C. 
Borden; Norman L. Kilpatrick; Howard £. McGaw; 
Margaret K. Spangler. 

COMMITTEE on DUPLICATES EXCHANGE UNION: 
To take leadership in the general area of exchange 
of materials among college libraries by studying 
needs and methods, and by promoting and direct- 
ing cooperative schemes designed to use most 
effectively any materials made available by libraries 
without charge, Chairman, Whiton Powell,- li- 
brarian, N. Y. State Colleges of Agriculture & Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca; Margaret 
M. Henrich; Mrs. Dorsey L. MacDonald; Charles 
Penrose. 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCING COLLEGE AND RE- 
SEARCH Lipranies: To assist with the financial sup- 
port of CORL, particularly by solicitation of adver- 


' tising and by the promotion of non-member sub- 


scriptions. Chairman, Edward C. Heintz, librarian, 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; Janet Brown; 
David K. Maxfield; Philip McNiff. (Note: Two 
new members to be appointed). 

Nominatinc CoMMITTEE: To select candidates 
for elective offices in ACRL. The bylaws give this 
committee specific instructions. Chairman, Robert 
W. Severance, deputy director, The Army Library, 
Washington; Frances N. Cheney; Marion B. Grady; 
Nellie M. Homes; H. Dean Stallings; Robert Vos- 
per; Wyllis E. Wright. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS: To study needs 
for research and publication in the college and 
reference field as well as in certain aspects of 
bibliography; to initiate, edit, and publish, in co- 
operation with the ACRL publications officer, 
such monographic works and serials as may be 
needed to provide adequate outlets for writings 
of interest to ACRL members. At present, the 
the committee publishes the ACRL Monographs 
and the ACRL Microcard Series, and there is a 
close working relationship with CORL. Chairman, 
Jerrold Orne, director, Air University Library, 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala.; David 
K. Berninghausen; Rev. Joseph P. Donnelly, S. J. 
W. Stanley Hoole; Harold Lancour; Arthur M. Mc- 
Anally; David K. Maxfield; LeRoy C. Merritt; 
Maurice F, Tauber (ex officio); Lawrence S. 
Thompson; Jerome K. Wilcox. 

COMMITTEE ON RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS AND 
SpectaL Cottecrions: To promote wider under- 
standing of the value of rare books to scholarly 
research and to cultural growth; to encourage a 
more enlightened approach to the care, use and 
recognition of rare books in all libraries; to provide 
a meeting place for the discussion of problems 
common to the rare book librarian; and to encour- 
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age librarians of these collections to become active 
and interested members of ACRL. Chairman, 
Gerald D. McDonald, chief, American History 
Division, New York Public Library; Hannah D. 
French; Lawrence C. Powell; Thomas M. Simkins, 
Jr.; Colton Storm, Clyde C. Walton, Jr. 
COMMITTEE ON RELATIONSHIPS WITH LEARNED 
Socieries: Chairman, William Dix, librarian, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N.J.; Charles W. 
David; Arthur T. Hamlin (ex-officio); Guy R. 
Lyle (ex-officio); Stanley Pargellis; Paul North 
Rice; Ralph R. Shaw. ` 
COMMITTEE ON Recrurrinc: 1) To assist existing 
activities and programs designed to encourage de- 
sirable people, especially people with a capacity 
for growth, to enter the library profession. 2) By a 
continuing emphasis upon the rewards of librarian- 
ship, especially in the college and reference fields, 
to encourage librarians in training and to encourage 
practicing librarians to remain in the profession. 
3) To keep informed constantly as to the availa- 
bility of professionally prepared librarians in re- 
lation to the actual demand for properly trained 
librarians for the various types of work in college, 
university and reference libraries. 4) To cooperate 
with the Joint Committee on Library Work as a 
Career. Chairman, Eugene P. Watson, librarian, 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, La.; 
Robert L. Talmadge; Margaret F. Terwilliger. 
COMMITTEE on Stanparns: To take responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of library standards and 
support; to direct the development of standards 
for college libraries; and to work with accrediting 
associations on their instructions for the examina- 
tion of libraries. Note: The name of this commit- 
tee was changed from “Committee on Administra- 
tive Procedures” to its present name, “Committee 
on Standards.” Chairman, William H. Jesse, direc- 
tor of libraries, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; 
Helen M. Brown; Leslie W. Dunlap; Archie L. 
McNeal; Eli M. Oboler; Lottie M. Skidmore; 
Robert M. Trent; Ruth Walling; David C. Weber. 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES: To represent the Asso- 
ciation in each state or area and to see that the 
Association is informed of needs, attitudes and 
developments of libraries and librarians within the 
state or area; some specific tasks are to promote 
membership, to recommend people for committee 
appointments and elective office, to report news 
for publication in C&RL or for possible action by 
ACRL headquarters, and to propose problems for 
research and study. Chairman, Archie L. McNeal, 
director of libraries, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla.; Alabama—Clyde H, Cantrell, director 
of libraries, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; 
Arizona and New Mexico—Donald M. Powell, 
head, Reference Dept., University of Arizona, Tuc- 
son; Arkansas—Georgia H. Clark, head, Reference 
Department, University of Arkansas Library, Fay- 
etteville; California—Elmer M. Grieder, assoc. 
director, Stanford University Libraries, Stanford, 
California; Colorado and Wyoming—Eugene H. 
Wilson, director of libraries, University of Colorado, 
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Boulder; Connecticut and Rhode Island—Francis 
P. Allen, librarian, University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston; Delaware, Maryland and District of 
Columbia—Dorothy M. Sinclair, ass’t. coordinator, 
Adult Sewice, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md.; Florida—-Stanley L. West, director of 
libraries, University of Florida, Gainesville; Georgia 
—W. Porter Kellam, director of libraries, University 
of Georgia, Athens; Hawaii—Carl G. Stroven, li- 
brarian, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H.; 
Idaho and Montana—(Miss) Lesley M. Heathcote, 
librarian, Montana State College, Bozeman; Illinois 
—David Jolly, ass’t. librarian, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston; Indiana—(Miss) Marion B. 
Grady, librarian, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie; Iowa—Robert W, Orr, director of libraries, 
Iowa State College, Ames; Kansas—William F. 
Baehr, librarian, Kansas State College, Manhattan; 
Kentucky—Evelyn J. Schneider, librarian, Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky.; Louisiana—Pa- 
tricia G. Catlett, ass’t. librarian, Southeastern Loui- 
siana College, Hammond; Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont—Sidney B. Smith, director of libraries, 
University of Vermont, Burlington; Massachusetts— 
Mary D. Herrick, assoc. librarian, College of Lib- 
eral Arts, Boston University, Boston, Mass.; Michi- 
gan—Katharine M. Stokes, librarian, Western Michi- 
gan College of Education, Kalamazoo; Minnesota— 
David R. Watkins, ass’t. reference librarian, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Mississippi— 
Donald E. Thompson, director of libraries, Missis- 
sippi State College, State College; Missouri—Ralph 
H. Parker, librarian, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; Nebraska—Frank A. Lundy, director of 
libraries, University of Nebraska, Lincoln; Nevada 
and Utah—Leonard H. Kirkpatrick, librarian, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City; New Jersey—Mary 
V. Gaver, assoc. professor of library service, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J.; New York (met- 
ropolitan)—Morris A. Gelfand, librarian, Queens 
College, Flushing, L.I., N.Y.; New York (upstate) 
—Eileen Thornton, librarian, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y; North Carolina—Benjamin 
E. Powell, librarian, Duke University, Durham, 
N.C.; North Dakota and South Dakota—H. Dean 
Stallings, librarian, No. Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fargo; Ohio—John B. Nicholson, Jr., librarian, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio; Oklahoma— 
Edmon Low, librarian, Oklahoma Agric. & Mech. 
College, Stillwater; Oregon and Washington—Carl 
W. Hintz, librarian, University of Oregon, Eugene; 
Pennsylvania (east)—New appointment to be made; 
Pennsylvania (west)—Ralph W. McComb, librarian, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College; South 
Carolina—Alfred H. Rawlinson, librarian, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, Columbia; Tennessee—Ruth 
C. Ringo, assoc. director of libraries, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville; Texas—Robert M. Trent, 
director of libraries, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas; Virginia—(Miss) Roy Land, circulation li- 
brarian, University of Virginia, Charlottesville; 
West Virginia—Gilbert G. Fites, Jr., librarian, Fair- 
mont State College, Fairmont, W.Va.; Wisconsin 
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—Gerhard B. Naeseth, assoc. director, University 
of Wisconsin Library, Madison. 

COMMITTEE ON Sraristics: To collect general 
and salary statistics of libraries and to prepare this 
material for publication; to study needs fer college 
library statistics and to answer questions regarding 
them. Chairman, Dale M. Bentz, associate direc- 
tor of libraries, Iowa State University, Iowa City; 
E, Walfred Erickson; Clarence C. Gorchels; Walter 
Hausdorfer; Ruth E. Scarborough; Joseph N. 
Whitten. 


ACRL REPRESENTATIVES ON: 


ALA COMMITTEE ON DIVISIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
—John H. Moriarty, director of libraries, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

REPRESENTATIVE TO CNLA—Wyllis E. Wright, 
librarian, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

CNLA Jornr CommirTe on LIBRARY EDUCA- 
tIon—Jesse H. Shera, dean, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

JOINT COMMITTEE FOR THE PROTECTION OF CUL- 
TURAL AND Screntievic ResourcEs--Burton W. Ad- 
kinson, director, Reference Department, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

CNLA Jont COMMITTEE on STANDARDS—F rank 
A. Lundy, director of libraries, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. 

Jor Commirrez on Liprany WORK AS A 
CarreR—Eugene P. Watson, librarian, Northwest- 
ern State College, Natchitoches, La. 

Jor, Microcarn CommittEE—John R. Russell, 
librarian, University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 

JOINT Apvisory COMMITTEE on Union List OF 
SerraLts—Andrew D. Osborn, ass’t. librarian, Har- 
vard College, Cambridge, Mass. 

U. S. Book Excuancre Comaarree—Laurence 
J. Kipp, chief, Loan Service, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 


Membership 


Any member of the ALA may become a member 
of the Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries and one of its sections, without the payment 
of additional dues, by indicating the division and 
section when paying ALA dues. There were 5009 
members of the division as of Dec. 31, 1953. 

Dues: Under the financial arrangement for the 
support of the divisions, ACRL receives a portion 
of the ALA dues paid by those members who 
specify membership in this division. This portion 
is 20% of the dues of $3 members and 60% of other 
dues or $6, whichever is less. This represents a 
range of 12% (occasionally less) to a maximum of 
60% for all ACRL purposes. If ACRL is the second 
division with which the member wishes to affiliate, 
he should add 20% to his ALA dues (not to exceed 
$2), which ALA in turn passes on to the division. 
Those wishing to belong to more than one section 
of ACRL must pay to the ACRL Treasurer 50¢ 
for each additional section. 

A contributor to life membership in the ALA 
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after July 1, 1940, may be received as a member 
in the ACRL by designating this division to the 
ALA Treasurer who shall allot to the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries treasury $2 
per year during the lifetime of the member. A 
contributor to life membership in the ALA before 
1940 may become a life member in the ACRL 
by the payment of $10 to this division. 

Publications: College and Research Libraries is 
published quarterly: January, April, July and 
October. College and Research Libraries is sent 
as a membership perquisite to all ACRL mem- 
bers paying ALA dues of $6.00 or more. To non- 
members, $4 per year; single copies, $1.25; orders 
of five or more, $1.00 each. Payment for sub- 
scriptions should be made to the ALA. 

The ACRL Monographs Series are available on 
a standing order or single order basis. Orders for 
this series should be addressed to: ACRL Mono- 
graphs, c/o American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 

The ACRL Microcard Series, which began in 
1953, is available on a standing order or single 
order basis. Orders should be addressed to Micro- 
publication Service, University of Rochester Press, 
Rochester 3, N.Y, 


DIVISION OF CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 


Catalog Section established 1900. Reorganized 
as Division of Cataloging and Classification 1940. 
Revised constitution and bylaws adopted July 2, 
1947. The object of the division is to contribute 
to library service and librarianship through en- 
couragement and promotion of activities in the 
fields of cataloging and classification and related 
areas through cooperation with other groups inter- 
ested in these fields, and through encouragement 
of activities for the benefit of the professional wel- 
fare of the members. 

Officers for 1954-55: President, Benjamin A. 
Custer, Detroit Public Library, Detroit 2, Mich.; 
vice-president and president elect, Evelyn Hensel, 
Pennsylvania State University Library, State Col- 
lege, Pa.; treasurer, Edwin B. Colburn, H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York 52, N.Y.: chairman, 
Council of Regional Groups, Henrietta Howell, 
University of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
past president, Dorothy Charles, H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York 52, N.Y.; executive-secretary, 
Mrs. Orcena Mahoney, ALA Headquarters, 50 E. 
Huron St. Chicago 11, IIL; directors-at-large: 
Margaret W. Ayrault, University of Michigan 
General Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Carlyle J. 
Frarey, University of North Carolina School of 
Library Science, Chapel Hill, N.C.; Donna M. 
Haskell, University of California Library, Berke- 
ley 4, Calif.; Sarah K, Vann, Carnegie Library 
School, Pittsburgh 18, Pa. 

ALA Councilors: See page 611. 


Committees 


Boarp on CATALOGING Poticy AND RESEARCH: 
Chairman, Maurice F. Tauber, School of Library 
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Service, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y.; 
John W. Cronin, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C.; Gertrude Oellrich, Newark Public Li- 
brary, Newark 1, N.J.; Bella E. Shachtman, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington 
25, D.C.; Wyllis E. Wright, Williams College 
Library, Williamstown, Mass, 

COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION: Chairman, 
Dale M. Bentz, State University of Iowa Libraries, 
Iowa City, Iowa; Robert M. Agard, Earlham Col- 
lege Library, Richmond, Indiana; Ruby E. Egbert, 
Washington State Library, Olympia, Washington; 
Robert E. Kingery, New York Public Library, 
New York 18, N.Y.; Elizabeth Tarver, Louisiana 
State University Library, Baton Rouge 8, Louisiana. 

AUDITING COMMITTEE: Chairman, Helen Grant 
Cushing, New York Public Library, New York 18, 
N.Y.; Emily C. Nixon, Washington Square Library, 
New York University, New York 3, N.Y.; Mrs. 
Jane H. Hail, Queens College, Flushing 67, N.Y. 

CoMMITTEE ON AWARD OF THE MARGARET 
Mann Crrarion: Chairman, Bertha Bassam, Li- 
brary School, University of Toronto, Toronto 5, 
Ontario; Mary Stone, University of Texas Library, 
Austin 12, Texas; Frederick H. Wagman, Uni- 
versity of Michigan General Library, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION: Chairman, 
J. Elias Jones, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 
14, Ohio; Frances Fisher, Cossitt Library, Memphis 
3, Tenn.; Sadie McMurry, University of California 
Library, Los Angeles 24, Calif.; Mildred E. Moelk, 
University of Colorado Libraries, Boulder, Colo.; 
Elizabeth Peeler, University of Miarai Library, 
Coral Gables 46, Fla. 

COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS: 
Chairman, Joseph L. Cohen, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany 1, N.Y.; Roger P. Bristol, Peabody 
Institute Library, Baltimore 2, Md.; Charlotte 
Cavell, Los Angeles City Board of Education, 1205 
West Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles 15, Calif.; John 
A. Humphry, City Library Association, Springfield 
5, Mass.; Helen Jane Jones, Los Angeles County 
Law Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 

CoMMITTEE ON DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGING: 
Chairman, Marian Sanner, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore 1, Md.; Lois Afflerbach, Queens 
College Library, Flushing 67, N.Y.; John Broestl, 
Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13, T.H.; Margaret C. 
Brown, Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
8, Pa; Jeannette Hagan, University of California 
Library, Los Angeles 24, Calif; Altha E. Terry, 
Columbia University Libraries, New York 27, N.Y. 
Nina R. Thompson, H. W., Wilson Company, New 
York 52, N.Y. 

COMMITTEE on Erections: Chairman; Rosalie 
Kempe, Schaffner Library, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chicago 11, Ill; Jeannette Lynn, John Crerar 
Library, Chicago 1, Il.; Carolyn A. Small, Midwest 
Inter-Library Center, Chicago 87, Ill. 

COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP; Chairman, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rodell, Fondren Library, Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas; Mary Moore Beale, Teachers Col- 
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lege Library, Columbia University, New York-27, 
N.Y.; Mrs. Edith Degani, Fort Schuyler, New York 
65, N.Y.; Mrs. Dena Epstein, 2700 DeWitt Ter- 
race, Linden, N.J.; Mary Jo Gartland, Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio; Margaret 
Goldsby, University of Arkansas Library, Fayette- 
ville, Ark.; Mrs. Jeanne M. Holmes, U. $. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Library, Washington 25, D.C.; 
Eloise Rue, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, 
Il; Ruth Schley, Washington University Libraries, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Jean Schmidt, Winnetka Public 
Library, Winnetka, II; Eunice Spencer, Seattle 
University Library, Seattle, Wash. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE: Chairman, Norman 
L. Kilpatrick, Florida State University Libraries, 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Gertrude D. Edwards, Library 
Association of Portland, Portland 5, Ore.; Muriel 
L. Kemp, Free Public Library, Worcester 8, Mass.; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rodeil, Fondren Library, Rice Insti- 
tute, Houston, Tex; Marjorie Ann Stuff, Omaha 
Public Library, Omaha, Neb. 

ProcraM Commiurree: Chairman, Benjamin A. 
Custer (ex-officio), Detroit Public Library, Detroit 
2, Mich; Dorothy J. Comins, Wayne University 
Library, Detroit 2, Mich.; Evelyn Hensel (ex- 
officio), Pennsylvania State University Library, State 
College, Pa.; Mrs. Orcena D. Mahoney (ex-officio), 
American Library Association, Chicago 11, Ill; 
Audrey Smith, Free Library of Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia 8, Pa. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS AND RECRUIT- 
inG: Chairman, Claribel Sommerville, Des Moines 
Public Library, Des Moines 9, Iowa; Eleanor R. 
Hasting, Armed Forces Medical Library, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.; Helen L. Maul, Pennsylvania State 
University Library, State College, Pa.; Sarah Re- 
becca Reed, School of Librarianship, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colo.; Mrs. Bertha Wember, De- 
troit Public Library, Detroit 2, Mich. 

COMMITTEE on Pusiications: Chairman, Edith 
Scott, University of Oklahoma Library, Norman, 


Okla; Helen Becker, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh . 


18, Pa.; Paul S. Dunkin, Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary, Washington 8, DC.; Elizabeth Kientzle, 
John Crear Library, Chicago 1, IIL; Esther J. 
Hee Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, 
Md, 

COMMITTEE on Susyecr Heaprnes: Chairman, 
Lucille Duffy, University of Washington Library, 
Seattle 5, Wash.; Bartol Brinkler, Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge 88, Mass.; Dorothy E. Cham- 
berlain, Law Library, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N.Y.; Mrs. M. Elizabeth Moore, Detroit 
Public Library, Detroit 2, Mich.; Laura Neis- 
pee, University of Kansas Library, Lawrence, 

ans. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ADVERTISING IN THE 
JournaL oF CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION: 
Chairman, Charles W. Mixer, Columbia University 
Libraries, New York 27, N.Y.; Edwin B. Colburn 
(ex-officio), H. W. Wilson Company, New York 52, 
N.Y.; Carlyle J. Frarey (ex-officio), School of Li- 
brary Science, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
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Hil, N.C.; Mrs. Margaret K. Rowell, Brooklyn 
College Library, Brooklyn 10, N.Y.; Richard H. 
Shoemaker, Newark Colleges Library, Newark 2, 
N.J. 
T ukos Cope Revision COMMITTEE! Steering 
Committee: Chairman, Wyllis E. Wright, Williams 
College Library, Williamstown, Mass.; Richard S. 
Aneel: Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C.; 
Laura C. Colvin, School of Library Science, Sim- 
mons College, Boston 15, Mass.; Marian Sanner 
(ex-officio), Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, 
Md.; Arnold H. Trotier, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Urbana, Ill. Advisory Committee: Katharine 
Ball, Library School, University of Toronto, Toronto 
5, Ontario; Donald Coney, University of California 
Library, Berkeley 4, Calif.; Charles L. Higgins, 
Boston Public Library, Boston 17, Mass.; Ruth 
Rutzen, Detroit Public Library, Detroit 2, Mich.; 
Mary Louise Seely, Los Angeles City Board of 
Education, 1205 West Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles 
15, Calif.; Mrs. Johanna E. Tallman, Engineering 
Library, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif.; Frederick H. Wagman, University of Michi- 
gan General Library, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Constance 
M. Winchell, Columbia University Libraries, New 
York 27, N.Y.; Emerson Greenaway, Free Public 
Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CATALOGING ORIEN- 
TAL MATERIALS: Chairman, G. Raymond Nunn, 
University of Michigan General Library, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.; Doris Higgins, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley 4, Calif.; Miwa Kai, East 
Asiatic Library, Columbia University, New York 
27, N.Y.; Mrs. Grace E. M. May, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C.; Maud L. Moseley, 
University of Washington Library, Seattle 5, 
Wash.; Marian Sanner (ex-officio), Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore 1, Md.; Eugene Wu, Hoover 
Institute and Library, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif. Consultants: Charles E. Hamilton, 
East Asiatic Library, University of California, Ber- 
keley 4, Calif.; John M, Echols, Southeast Asia 
Program, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.; A. 
Kaiming Chiu, Chinese-Japanese Library, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 88, Mass.; Ruth Krader, 
Far Eastern Library, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION WITH 
Latin AMERICAN CATALOGERS AND CLASSIFIERS: 
Chairman, Lucile M. Morsch, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C.; Jorge Aguayo, General Li- 
brary, University of Havana, Havana, Cuba; Blanca 
Alvarez, Library School, Central University of 
Venezuela, Caracas, Venezuela; Enid Baa, Public 
Library, Municipality of St. Thomas and St. Jobn, 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands; Josefina Berroa, Hos- 
pital de Enfermedades de la Nutricion, Mexico, 
D.F.; Mrs. Josefina Mayol, Miami Publie Library, 
Miami 82, Fla.; Mrs. Surya Peniche, Central Li- 
brary, Universidad Autonoma de Mexico, Mexico, 
D.F.; Fermin Peraza, Municipal Library, Havana, 
Cuba; Isabel Pruna, Marti-Lincoln Public Library, 
Havana, Cuba; Emilio R. Ruiz, Biblioteca Nacional 
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de Aeronautica, Buenos Aires, Argentina; Isaura 
Elena Salazar, United States Information Library, 
Panama; Margarita Suarez, Puerto Rico Depart- 
ment of Education, Ponce, Puerto Rico; Arnulfo 
Trejo, Central Library, Universidad Autonoma de 
Mexico, Mexico, D.F.; Pedro Zamora, Central Li- 
brary, Universidad Autonoma de Mexico, D.F. 

SPECIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION: Chairman, Janet S. Dickson, Penn- 
sylvania State University Library, State College, 
Pa.; Virginia Drewry, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Atlanta 8, Ga.; Mrs. Helen Finster, Grosse 
Pointe Public Library, Grosse Pointe 36, Mich.; 
Barbara A. Gates, Brookline Public Library, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Myron W. Getchell, 2504 Tenth Street 
N.E., Washington 18, D.C.; Viola Gustafson, John 
Crerar Library, Chicago 1, Ill; Joseph S. Komidar, 
Northwestern University Library, Evanston, Il; 
Maud L. Moseley, University of Washington Li- 
brary, Seattle 5, Wash.; Gertrude Oellrich, Newark 
Public Library, Newark 1, N.J.; Bernice Paton, 
Kansas State College Library, Manhattan, Kans.; 
Julia C. Pressey, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C.; Pauline A. Seely, Denver Public Library, 
Denver 2, Colo.; Wesley C. Simonton, University 
of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis 14, Minn.; Mrs. 
Lela Surrey, Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn 17, 
N.Y.; Dorothy H. West, H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York 52, N.Y. 

IĪNTERDIVISIONAL COMMITTEE (with AASL, DCC 
and DLCYP), DCC representatives: Chairman, Vir- 
ginia Drewry, State Department of Education, At- 
lanta 8, Ga.; Thera P. Cavender, Indianapolis. 
Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 

American Documentation INstrrute, DCC 
representative: Margaret W. Ayrault, University of 
Michigan General Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS, DCC 
representative: Edwin B. Colburn, H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York 52, N.Y. 

Councm, or NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS, 
DCC representatives: Edwin B. Colburn, H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York 52, N.Y.; Benjamin A. 
Custer, Detroit Public Library, Detroit 2, Mich. 

CNLA Jorr COMMITTEE FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF CULTURAL AND Sctrentiric Resources, DCC 
representative; Robert E. Kingery, New York Public 
Library, New York 18, N.Y. 

CNLA Joist COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION FOR 
Liprantansuip, DCC representative: Ray O. Hum- 
mel, Jr., Virginia State Library, Richmond 19, Va. 

Joint COMMITTEE OF THE Counci or Na- 
TIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS AND THE AMERICAN 
STANDARDS Association, DCC representative: 
Gladys Doolittle, Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Jomrt COMMITTEE on Liprary WORK AS A 
CAREER, DCC representative: Sarah K. Vann, 
Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh 18, Pa. 

Jor COMMITTEE ON RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
RESEARCH Projects To Founparrons, DCC repre- 
sentative: Gertrude Oellrich, Newark Publie Li- 
brary, Newark 1, N.J. 
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PARLIAMENTARIAN: Joseph L. Cohen, New York 
State Library, Albany 1, N.Y. 


Membership 


Membership: 2742 (August 81, 1954). Any 
member of the American Library Association may 
become a member of the Division of Cataloging 
and Classification by notifying the American Li- 
brary Association at the time he pays his dues. 

Dues: The division receives 60 per cent of the 
dues paid to the American Library Association by 
each member who specifies this division at the 
time of paying his dues (20 per cent of $3 member- 
ships, not over $6 for any single membership). If 
this division is a member's second division he may 
secure membership by adding 20 per cent to his 
ALA dues (not to exceed $2) which will be paid 
to the Division of Cataloging and Classification by 
ALA. 

For ALA life members before 1940, division dues 
for life are $10; annual dues for those not wishing 
to become life members of the: division are 20 
per cent of the amount the member would pay to 
ALA if he were not a life member. 

Publications: The division issued a series of 11 
yearbooks, 1929-45, entitled Catalogers and Classi- 
fiers Yearbook. From 1944 to 1947, the News 
Notes of the Executive Board were distributed free 
to the membership. This latter publication has 
been continued as the quarterly Journal of Catalog- 
ing and Classification., This is also distributed 
free to the membership. It is not available through 
subscription. 


Regional Groups, Officers 1954-55 


Council or RecionaL Groups: Chairman, Hen- 
rietta Howell, University of Cincinnati Library, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Canada 


Onrarnio REGIONAL Group OF CATALOGERS: 


Chairman, Mrs. Mildred F. Linton, The Library, 
University of Toronto; vice-chairman, Phyllis 
Vair; secretary-treasurer, Dorothy O. Walter; rep- 
resentatives, Mrs. Ruth Kranlis, Doris Honeywell. 


New England 


Bosron REGIONAL Group OF CATALOGERS AND 
Cuassirierns: Chairman, Ruth S. Leonard, Simmons 
College School of Library Science, Boston, Mass.; 
vice-chairman, Bartol Brinkler; secretary-treasurer, 
Elizabeth Arntzen. 

Connecticut CATALOGERS AND CLASSIFIERS: 
Chairman, Virginia R. Macri, Quinnipiac College 
Library, 1459 Whitney Ave., Hamden 17, Conn.; 
vice-chairman, Eleanor Brown; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Harriet Cornish, 


Middle Atlantic States 

MARYLAND, VIRGINIA AND Districr OF COLUM- 
BIA REGIONAL GROUP OF CATALOGERS AND CLASSI- 
riers: Chairman, Opal A. Estes, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute Library, Blacksburg, Va.; vice- 
chairman, Mrs. Mollie U. Hurst; secretary, Kather- 
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ine Boude; treasurer, Olivia Faulkner; councilors, 
Susan O. Futterer, Mrs. Karen O. Larsen, Ray O. 
Hummel, Jr. 

New York RecionaL CATALOG Group: Presi- 
dent, Charles W. Mixer, Columbia University Li- 
braries, New York, N.Y.; vice-president, Jean K. 
Taylor; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Marguerite C. 
Soroka. 

New JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, CATALOGERS’ 
Section: President, Ruth Link, Newark Public 
Library, Newark, N.J.; vice-president, Marion 
Pelzer; secretary, Jacquelyn Harris; treasurer, 
Anna Newcomb. 

PHLADELPHIA REGIONAL CATALOGERS GROUP: 
Chairman, Jane Walker, Bryn Mawr College Li- 
brary, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, Brother 
Edmund Joseph. - 


Southeastern States 


Frorma CATALOGERS ROUNDTABLE: Chairman, 
Margaret Chapman, Florida State University Li- 
brary, Tallahassee, Fla.; vice-chairman, Fred 
Bruant; secretary-treasurer, Sarah McCook. 

GreorciA CaraLocers: Chairman, Mildred 
Looney, Screven-Jenkins Regional Library, Sil- 
vania, Ga.; secretary-treasurer, Dorothy Harmer. 

Nasavitte CATALOGERS: Chairman, Edward A. 
Henry, Joint Universities Library, Nashville, Tenn.; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Jean Wiesner; executive 
committee member, Mrs. Virginia Burns. 

Nort’ CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, CATA- 
LOG Section: Chairman, Mrs. Mary Duncan Ring, 
Mecklenburg County School Libraries, Charlotte, 
N.C.; secretary-treasurer, Sophronia Cooper. 

SOUTHEASTERN RecrionaL Group oF CATALOG- 
ers: Chairman, Vivian Moose, Woman’s College 
Library, University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
N.C.; secretary-treasurer, Dale M. Bentz. 


Middle Western States 


Cuicaco REGIONAL Group OF CATALOGERS AND 
Cuasstriens: President, Ian Thom, Northwestern 
University Library, Evanston; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Esther Zimmermann. 

CATALOG SECTION, ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
rion: Chairman, Felicia M., Ryan, Peoria Public 
Library, Peoria, Ill; secretary, Margaret Lawrence. 

Micuican REGIONAL Group or CATALOGERs: 
Chairman, Frieda Hinrichs, Michigan State College 
Library, East Lansing, Mich.; secretary-treasurer, 
Dorothy Martin. 

NortrHern Omo CaraLocers: Chairman, Lois 
Cowgill, Oberlin College Library, Oberlin, Ohio; 
vice-chairman, Marjorie A. Borne; secretary, Mar- 
garet J. Eastwood; treasurer, Alice M. Hall. 
_ Omio VALLEY REGIONAL Group OF CATALOGERS: 
President, Margaret Oldfather, Ohio State Univer- 
sity Libraries, Columbus; vice-president, Robert 
A. Miller; secretary-treasurer, Dorothy Babb. 

Twin Crry CAaTraLoceRsS Rounp TABLE: Chair- 
man, Elsa Ihm, St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, 
Minn.; vice-chairman, Mrs. Marie Samanisky; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mary Lou Heinz. 
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Hill, N.C.; Mrs. Margaret K. Rowell, Brooklyn 
College Library, Brooklyn 10, N.Y.; Richard H. 
Shoemaker, Newark Colleges Library, Newark 2, 
NJ. 

CATALOG Cope Revision COMMITTEE! Steering 
Committee: Chairman, Wyllis E. Wright, Williams 
College Library, Williamstown, Mass.; Richard S. 
Angell, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C.; 
Laura C. Colvin, School of Library Science, Sim- 
mons College, Boston 15, Mass.; Marian Sanner 
(ex-officio), Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, 
Md.; Arnold H. Trotier, University of Minois Li- 
brary, Urbana, Il. Advisory Committee: Katharine 
Ball, Library School, University of Toronto, Toronto 
5, Ontario; Donald Coney, University of California 
Library, Berkeley 4, Calif; Charles L. Higgins, 
Boston Public Library, Boston 17, Mass.; Ruth 
Rutzen, Detroit Public Library, Detroit 2, Mich,; 
Mary Louise Seely, Los Angeles City Board of 
Education, 1205 West Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles 
15, Calif.; Mrs. Johanna E. Tallman, Engineering 
Library, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif.; Frederick H. Wagman, University of Michi- 
gan General Library, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Constance 
M. Winchell, Columbia University Libraries, New 
York 27, N.Y.; Emerson Greenaway, Free Public 
Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CATALOGING ORIEN- 
TAL MATERIALS: Chairman, G. Raymond Nunn, 
University of Michigan General Library, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.; Doris Higgins, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley 4, Calif; Miwa Kai, East 
Asiatic Library, Columbia University, New York 
27, N.Y.; Mrs. Grace E. M. May, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C.; Maud L, Moseley, 
University of Washington Library, Seattle 5, 
Wash.; Marian Sanner (ex-officio), Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore 1, Md.; Eugene Wu, Hoover 
Institute and Library, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif. Consultants: Charles E. Hamilton, 
East Asiatic Library, University of California, Ber- 
keley 4, Calif; John M. Echols, Southeast Asia 
Program, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y; A. 
Kaiming Chiu, Chinese-Japanese Library, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 88, Mass.; Ruth Krader, 
Far Eastern Library, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION WITH 
Latin AMERICAN CATALOGERS AND CLASSIFIERS: 
Chairman, Lucile M. Morsch, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C.; Jorge Aguayo, General Li- 
brary, University of Havana, Havana, Cuba; Blanca 
Alvarez, Library School, Central University of 
Venezuela, Caracas, Venezuela; Enid Baa, Public 
Library, Municipality of St. Thomas and St. John, 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands; Josefina Berroa, Hos- 
pital de Enfermedades de la Nutricion, Mexico, 
D.F.; Mrs. Josefina Mayol, Miami Public Library, 
Miami 32, Fla.; Mrs. Surya Peniche, Central Li- 
brary, Universidad Autonoma de Mexico, Mexico, 
D.F.; Fermin Peraza, Municipal Library, Havana, 
Cuba; Isabel Pruna, Marti-Lincoln Public Library, 
Havana, Cuba; Emilio R. Ruiz, Biblioteca Nacional 
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de Aeronautica, Buenos Aires, Argentina; Isaura 
Elena Salazar, United States Information Library, 
Panama; Margarita Suarez, Puerto Rico Depart- 
ment of Education, Ponce, Puerto Rico; Arnulfo 
Trejo, Central Library, Universidad Autonoma de 
Mexico, Mexico, D.F.; Pedro Zamora, Central Li- 
brary, Universidad Autonoma de Mexico, D.F. 

SPECIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION: Chairman, Janet S. Dickson, Penn- 
sylvania State University Library, State College, 
Pa.; Virginia Drewry, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Atlanta 8, Ga.; Mrs. Helen Finster, Grosse 
Pointe Public Library, Grosse Pointe 86, Mich.; 
Barbara A. Gates, Brookline Public Library, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Myron W. Getchell, 2504 Tenth Street 
N.E., Washington 18, D.C.; Viola Gustafson, John 
Crerar Library, Chicago 1, IL; Joseph S. Komidar, 
Northwestern University Library, Evanston, IIL; 
Maud L, Moseley, University of Washington Li- 
brary, Seattle 5, Wash.; Gertrude Oellrich, Newark 
Public Library, Newark 1, N.J.; Bernice Paton, 
Kansas State College Library, Manhattan, Kans.; 
Julia C. Pressey, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C.; Pauline A. Seely, Denver Public Library, 
Denver 2, Colo.; Wesley C. Simonton, University 
of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis 14, Minn.; Mrs. 
Lela Surrey, Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn 17, 
N.Y.; Dorothy H. West, H., W. Wilson Company, 
New York 52, N.Y. 

InTERDIVISIONAL COMMITTEE (with AASL, DCC 
and DLCYP), DCC representatives: Chairman, Vir- 
ginia Drewry, State Department of Education, At- 
lanta 8, Ga.; Thera P. Cavender, Indianapolis: 
Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 

AMERICAN Documentation Insrrrurr, DCC 
representative: Margaret W., Ayrault, University of 
Michigan General Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS, DCC 
representative: Edwin B. Colburn, H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York 52, N.Y. 

COUNCIL oF NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS, 
DCC representatives: Edwin B. Colburn, H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York 52, N.Y.; Benjamin A. 
Custer, Detroit Public Library, Detroit 2, Mich. 

CNLA Jorr COMMITTEE FOR THE PROTECTION 
oF CULTURAL AND Screntiric Resources, DCC 
representative: Robert E. Kingery, New York Public 
Library, New York 18, N.Y. 

CNLA Jort COMMITTEE on EDUCATION FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP, DCC representative: Ray O. Hum- 
mel, Jr, Virginia State Library, Richmond 19, Va. 

Jorr ComMITTEE oF THE CouNcIL or NA- 
TIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS AND THE AMERICAN 
STANDARDS Association, DCC representative: 
Gladys Doolittle, Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Jomsr COMMITTEE on Liprary Work as A 
Carrer, DCC representative: Sarah K. Vann, 
Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh 18, Pa. 

Jor COMMITTEE ON RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
RESEARCH Projects To Founpations, DCC repre- 
sentative: Gertrude Oellrich, Newark Public Li- 
brary, Newark 1, N.J. 
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PARLIAMENTARIAN: Joseph L. Cohen, New York 
State Library, Albany 1, N.Y. 


Membership 


Membership: 2742 (August 81, 1954), Any 
member of the American Library Association may 
become a member of the Division of Cataloging 
and Classification by notifying the American Li- 
brary Association at the time he pays his dues. 

Dues: The division receives 60 per cent of the 
dues paid to the American Library Association by 
each member who specifies this division at the 
time of paying his dues (20 per cent of $3 member- 
ships, not over $6 for any single membership). If 
this division is a member’s second division he may 
secure membership by adding 20 per cent to his 
ALA dues (not to exceed $2) which will be paid 
to the Division of Cataloging and Classification by 
ALA. 

For ALA life members before 1940, division dues 
for life are $10; annual dues for those not wishing 
to become life members of the- division are 20 
per cent of the amount the member would pay to 
ALA if he were not a life member. 

Publications: The division issued a series of 11 
yearbooks, 1929-45, entitled Catalogers and Classi- 
fiers Yearbook. From 1944 to 1947, the News 
Notes of the Executive Board were distributed free 
to the membership. This latter publication has 
been continued as the quarterly Journal of Catalog- 
ing and Classification., This is also distributed 
free to the membership. It is not available through 
subscription. 


Regional Groups, Officers 1954-55 


Council or REGIONAL Grovurs: Chairman, Hen- 
rietta Howell, University of Cincinnati Library, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Canada 


ONTARIO REGIONAL Group OF CATALOGERS: 
Chairman, Mrs. Mildred F. Linton, The Library, 
University of Toronto; vice-chairman, Phyllis 
Vair; secretary-treasurer, Dorothy O. Walter; rep- 
resentatives, Mrs. Ruth Kranlis, Doris Honeywell. 


New England 


BosTon REGIONAL GROUP OF CATALOGERS AND 
Crassiriers: Chairman, Ruth S. Leonard, Simmons 
College School of Library Science, Boston, Mass.; 
vice-chairman, Bartol Brinkler; secretary-treasurer, 
Elizabeth Arntzen. 

CONNECTICUT CATALOGERS AND CLASSIFIERS: 
Chairman, Virginia R. Macri, Quinnipiac College 
Library, 1459 Whitney Ave., Hamden 17, Conn.; 
vice-chairman, Eleanor Brown; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Harriet Cornish. 


Middle Atlantic States 

MARYLAND, VIRGINIA AND District or COLUM- 
BIA REGIONAL Group OF CATALOGERS AND CLASSI- 
rieRS: Chairman, Opal A. Estes, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute Library, Blacksburg, Va.; vice- 
chairman, Mrs. Mollie U. Hurst; secretary, Kather- 
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ine Boude; treasurer, Olivia Faulkner; councilors, 
Susan O, Futterer, Mrs. Karen O. Larsen, Ray O. 
Hummel, Jr. 

New Yong RecionaL Catatoc Group: Presi- 
dent, Charles W. Mixer, Columbia University Li- 
braries, New York, N.Y.; vice-president, Jean K. 
Taylor; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Marguerite C. 
Soroka. 

New Jersey LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, CATALOGERS’ 
Section: President, Ruth Link, Newark Public 
Library, Newark, N.J; vice-president, Marion 
Pelzer; secretary, Jacquelyn Harris; treasurer, 
Anna Newcomb. 

PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL CATALOGERS GROUP: 
Chairman, Jane Walker, Bryn Mawr College Li- 
brary, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, Brother 
Edmund Joseph. 


Southeastern States 


Frorma CATALOGERS ROUNDTABLE: Chairman, 
Margaret Chapman, Florida State University Li- 


brary, Tallahassee, Fla; vice-chairman, Fred 
Bruant; secretary-treasurer, Sarah McCook. 
Grorcta Caratocers: Chairman, Mildred 


Looney, Screven-Jenkins Regional Library, Sil- 
vania, Ga.; secretary-treasurer, Dorothy Harmer. 
NasHvitte CaraLocers: Chairman, Edward A. 
Henry, Joint Universities Library, Nashville, Tenn.; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Jean Wiesner; executive 
committee member, Mrs. Virginia Burns. 

Norra’ CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, CATA- 
LOG SECTION: Chairman, Mrs. Mary Duncan Ring, 
Mecklenburg County School Libraries, Charlotte, 
N.C.; secretary-treasurer, Sophronia Cooper. 

SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL Group oF CATALOG- 
ers: Chairman, Vivian Moose, Woman’s College 
Library, University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
N.C.; secretary-treasurer, Dale M. Bentz. 


Middle Western States 


Cricaco REGIONAL GROUP oF CATALOGERS AND 
Cuassiriens: President, Ian Thom, Northwestern 
University Library, Evanston; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Esther Zimmermann. 

CATALOG SECTION, ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION: Chairman, Felicia M. Ryan, Peoria Public 
Library, Peoria, Ill; secretary, Margaret Lawrence. 

Micreican REGIONAL Group OF CATALOGERS: 
Chairman, Frieda Hinrichs, Michigan State College 
Library, East Lansing, Mich.; secretary-treasurer, 
Dorothy Martin. 

NorrHern Onto CaTraALoGcEers: Chairman, Lois 
Cowgill, Oberlin College Library, Oberlin, Ohio; 
vice-chairman, Marjorie A. Borne; secretary, Mar- 
garet J. Eastwood; treasurer, Alice M. Hall. 
_ Omo VALLEY REGIONAL Group or CATALOGERS: 
President, Margaret Oldfather, Ohio State Univer- 
sity Libraries, Columbus; vice-president, Robert 
A. Miller; secretary-treasurer, Dorothy Babb. 

Twin Crry Caratocsers’ Rounp TABLE: Chair- 
man, Elsa Ihm, St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, 
Minn.; vice-chairman, Mrs. Marie Samanisky; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mary Lou Heinz. 
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Wisconsin Group or CATALOGERS (Catalog Sec- 
tion, Wisconsin Library Association): Chairman, 
Kathryn Flynn, Shorewood Public Library, Shore- 
wood, Wis.; vice-chairman, Marian Blair; secretary- 
treasurer, Mary Lewis. $ 


Southwestern States 


Kansas CaraLoceRs: Chairman, Anna Waken- 
hut, Topeka Public Library, Topeka, Kans. 

MOUNTAIN PLAarIns REGIONAL Grour or CATA- 
LOGERS: Chairman, Pauline A. Seely, Denver Public 
Library, Denver, Colo.; vice-chairman, Bernice N. 
Paton; secretary-treasurer, Elaine Smogard. 

Texas REGIONAL Group OF CATALOGERS AND 
Crassiriens: Chairman, Doris Clower, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Tex.; vice-chairman, 
Mrs. May Lea McCurdy;  secretary-treasurer, 
Bonnie M, McGehee. 


Pacific Coast States 


Los ANGELES REGIONAL Group oF CATALOGERS: 
Chairman, Mrs. Catherine MacQuarrie, Los 
Angeles County Library, Los Angeles, Calif.; vice- 
chairman, Constance Lodge; secretary-treasurer, 
Clarence R. Zoll. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA REGIONAL GROUP OF 
CataLoceRs: Chairman, Donna M. Haskell, Uni- 
versity of California Library, Berkeley, Calif.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mrs. Kathryn S. Lawrence. 

Pacc Norrawesr LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Caraxtoc Division: Chairman, Marian E. Peterson, 
University of Washington School of Librarianship, 
Seattle, Wash.; vice-chairman, Doris Ransom; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Martha M. Guenther. 


DIVISION OF HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


The Division of Hospital Libraries was estab- 
lished by a vote of Council in October and De- 
cember 1944, following petitions from 309 ALA 
members as required P the Bylaws, Article VI, 
Section 1b. : 

The Division replaces the former Hospital Li- 
braries Roundtable which formed the nucleus of the 
new division. 

The purpose of the division is to promote the 
establishment of libraries for patients and person- 
nel in hospitals, to further their better organiza- 
tion and administration, to interest public libraries 
and other agencies in extending library service to 
hospitals, and to advance professional training for 
hospital library service. 

Membership: There were 633 members as of 
June 81, 1954. Any member of ALA may become 
a member of the Hospital Libraries Division when 
he pays his annual dues by indicating his desire for 
affiliating with the Division. 

Dues: The Division receives from ALA 60 per- 
cent of the dues paid by each member who speci- 
fies this division when paying his dues (20 per- 
cent of three dollar memberships, not over six 
dollars for any single membership). If the Di- 
vision of Hospital Libraries is the second division 
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with which a member wishes to affiliate, he should 
add twenty percent to his ALA dues (not to exceed 
two dollars) which ALA in turn passes on to the 
Division. 

Publication: The Hospital Book Guide (ten 
issues per year) is distributed free to the member- 
ship. It is not available through subscription. 

Officers: President, Ruth M. Tews, Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn.; vice-president and president- 
elect, Mrs. Suzanne Connell, VAH, Lake City, 
Florida; secretary, Mary Josephine Williams, Indi- 
ana Univ. Medical Center, Riley Hospital Library, 
Indianapolis; Eleanor Brandt, VAH, Dallas, Texas. 
Councilors: Margaret M. Kinney, VAH, Bronx, 
N.Y. (1956), Charlotte Studer, Miles Laboratories, 
Elkhart, Ind. (1955), Clara Lucioli, Hospital and 
Judd Foundation Division, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio (1957). 

Board. of Directors is made up of officers of the 
division. 

“ALA Councilors: See page 611. 


Committees 


ALA Committee Representatives: 

COMMITTEE ON DrvisionaL Retations: Foster 
Mohrhardt, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (1955). 

BOARD or ACQUISITIONS OF LIBRARY MATERIALS, 
COMMITTEE ON REPRINTING: No Appointment 

Boarp ON PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION AND Pay PLANS 
For Puszic Lisranies: Violet R. Tapper, Branches 
Division, Los Angeles County Public Library, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (1955). 

Discussion Group on ALA Statistics: Foster 
Mohrhardt, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

Joint Commirrez on Limrany WORK AS A 
CAREER: Appointment to be made. 

Hosprrau LIBRARIES Division COMMITTEES: 

Liaison REPRESENTATIVE ON forwr COMMITTEE 
or ALA, SLA, CLA, MLA: Helen T. Yast, Bacon 
Library, American Hospital Assoc., Chicago, Il. 

Pustic RELATIONS; Chairman, Margaret M. 
Kinney, VAH, Bronx, New York 6 (1956) 

MemueErsuir: Chairman, Lorna Swofford, VAH, 


. Topeka, Kansas (1955) 


BIBLIOTHERAPY COMMITTEE: Chairman, Mar- 
garet Hannigan, Public Health Service, National 
Institute of Health, Bethesda, Md., 14. 

Ancuives: Bertha E. Wilson, VAH, Downey, 
Ilinois. ; 

CERTIFICATION: Name of this committee changed 
by HLD Executive Board action, June, ’54 to fol- 
lowing: HosrrraL Lasrariansmip: Chairman, Ap- 
pointment to be made. 

CONSTITUTION: Chairman, Mrs. Suzanne Connell, 
VAH, Lake City, Florida. 

Brstiocrapuy: Chairman, Florence Markus, V.A. 
Center, Wood, Wisconsin, Ch. 

HosprraL Lrsrary FILM & Aupro Visuau: Chair- 
man, Clard Lucioli, Cleveland Public Library 
(1955) 
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Nominatine, 1955; Elizabeth Pieters, Mt. Wil- 
son Hospital Library, Mt. Wilson, Maryland, 

Burtpines: Chairman, Catherine Heinz, Hospital 
Library Bureau, United Hospital Fund, New York. 

HBG Apvisory Boarp: Chairman, Margaret 
Wallace, Public Library, Gary, Indiana 


DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


. The division of Libraries for Children and 

Young People was organized and adopted its 
constitution and bylaws in June 1941. On June 
24, 1941 the division was approved by ALA 
Council. The division is made up of the Children’s 
Library Association (which as the Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children had its first meeting 
in 1901) and the Association of Young People’s 
Librarians (which as the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table first met in 1980). 

The object of the division is to promote librarian- 
ship and library service for children and young 
people in public libraries, and to cooperate with 
library and education groups in the promotion of 
enterprises affecting the welfare of youth, 

One general and one business meeting are held 
during the annual conference and both program 
and business meetings are held by the sections. 

The division issues a quarterly bulletin, Top of 
the News, Editor, Mary Peters, Public Library, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; advertising manager, Helen S. 
Canfield, Public Library, Hartford, Conn.; business 
managen Miriam Wessel, Public Library, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Membership: 2783 as of Sept. 1, 1954 (Associa- 
tion of Young People’s Librarians—934; Children’s 
Library Association—1671; division affiliation only 
—354,) Any member of the ALA may become a 
member of the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People when he pays his annual dues, 
by indicating his desire for affiliation with the di- 
vision. At the same time, he may become a mem- 
ber of the section of the division which represents 
his interest (CLA and AYPL, see below for these). 

Dues: The division receives 60 per cent of the 
dues paid to the ALA by each member who spe- 
cifies this division at the time of paying his dues 
(20 per cent of $3 memberships; not over $6 for 
any single membership). If this division is a 
member's second division he may secure member- 
ship by adding 20 per cent to his ALA dues (not 
to exceed $2) which will in turn be passed on to 
the division by. ALA. 

Officers for 1953-54; President, Alice Louise Le 
Fevre, Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; vice-president and president- 
elect, Mrs. Natalie Mayo Edwin, Public Library, 
San Diego, Calif.; treasurer, Philip Hamilton, Pub- 
lic Library, Seymour, Ind.; executive secretary, 
Mildred L. Batchelder, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11, OL 

Board of Directors: Marian C. Young, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, Mich. (past president); Virginia 
Haviland, Public Library, Boston, Mass. (chairman 
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CLA); Jane A. Darrah, Public Library, Youngs- 
town, Ohio (vice-chairman CLA); Dorothy Lawson, 
Holladay Memorial Library for Young People, Pub- 
lic Library, Indianapolis, Ind. (chairman AYPL); 
Frances Grim, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 
(vice-chairman AYPL); Mrs. Natalie Mayo Edwin, 
Public Library, San Diego, Calif. (1955); Grace 
P. Slocum, Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. (1955); 
Mrs. Blanche Brauneck, Tompkins Square Branch, 
New York Public Library (1956); Margaret M. 
Clark, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio (1956). 
ALA Councilors: See page 611. 


Committees 
DLCYP Standing Committees 


*Ancuives: To study division archives and recom- 
mend procedures for handling them. Chairman, 
Margaret M. Clark, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mrs. Marian Herr, Mrs. Mildred Ludecke. 

Bupcet: To prepare the budget for approval by 
the Board. Chairman, Mrs. Natalie Mayo Edwin, 
Public Library, San Diego, Calif.; Alice Louise 
Le Fevre, Philip Hamilton. 

Constitution: To formulate and propose 
changes in the constitution as need arises. Chair- 
man, Mrs. Bernice M. Gantt, State Library, 
Olympia, Wash.; Elizabeth A. Groves. 

DESIGN AND Equipment: To keep in touch with 
new developments in planning an equipping li- 
brary rooms and buildings for services to children 
and young people, to study characteristics es- 
sential in such planning, to advise with architects 
and librarians planning renovation or new quarters 
for library service to children and young people. 
Chairman, Mrs. Laura Steese Pardee, Public Li- 
brary, Flint, Mich.; Mrs. Opal Eagles, Dorothy G. 
Hairgrove, Laura Long, Sara Louise Siebert, 
Frances Sullivan, Robert F. Van Benthuysen. 

EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN’s AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
Lipraniansuip: Not active 1954-55 

Erections: To arrange the preparation and dis- 
tribution of ballots for division elections and to 
count and report election returns in accordance 
with Bylaws Article II, Section 1. Chairman, 
Margaret E. Nicholsen, Township High School, 
Evanston, Ill., Joan Harris, M. Rigmor Stenderup. 

INTERNATIONAL ReLATIONS: To develop world- 
wide relationships of understanding and apprecia- 
tion through books and libraries and to cooperate 
with other agencies in this connection, Chairman, 
Maxine La Bounty, Public Library, Washington, 
D.C., Jane A. Darrah, Marion Horton, Mrs. Ruth 
G. Gagliardo, Jean E. Lowrie, Margaret C. Scog- 
gin, Helen Adams Masten (ex-officio as Chairman 
CLA International Committee). 

Nominatine: To prepare the slate of candidates 
for such elective positions as are to be filled, in ac- 
cordance with Bylaws Article II, Section 1. Chair- 
man, Elinor Walker, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Elizabeth Burr, Madeline Margo. 

Pusiications Puannincs: To be alert to and 
aware of the publication needs of the Division; to 
initiate ideas, to plan the process or procedure up 
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to outline and authorship if necessary, and to visual- 
ize the division needs in relationship to the coop- 
erative planning of the ALA; to serve in-an ad- 
visory capacity to the ALA Editorial Committee on 


_ submitted manuscripts which fall within the fields 


of public library work with children and young 
people. Chairman, Frances M. Grim, Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio; Laura E. Cathon, Harriet 
W. Leaf, Lillian Morrison, Elinor Walker. 
TELEVISION: To keep in touch with library tele- 
vision activities for children and young people, and 
to represent the division in consideration, by TV, 
radio and education leaders, of TV programs re- 
lated to children’s and young people’s books and to 
library services for youth. Chairman, Norma L, 
Rathbun, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis., Dorothy 
Hansen, Vera Winifred Schott, Doris Wood. 


DLCPP Special Committees 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON SELECTION OF Booxs 
FoR Burno CHILDREN AND YouNnG Prorre: To 
prepare. quarterly lists of children’s and young 
people’s books “which are recommended to the 
Library of Congress Division for the Blind, for 
putting into Braille or on talking book records. 
Chairman, Ann Willson, Public Library, Seattle, 
Wash.; Esther Helfand, Mrs. Lois R. Markey, 
Mildred L. Methven, Barbara Moody, Mrs. Eulalie 
Steinmetz Ross. 

COOPERATION WITH PUBLIC LIBRARIES Division: 
To review continuously the relations with the Pub- 
lic Libraries Division and to endeavor to maintain 
liaison with the PLD on projects and activities of 
common interest to both divisions. Chairman, Mrs. 
Natalie Mayo Edwin, Public Library, San Diego, 
Calif; Virginia Chase, Helen E. Kremer, Jane 
McClure. - 

PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE: Mrs. Carolyn Field 
and Jane McClure, Free Library of. Philadelphia, 
Pa., Alice Ruf. 

PLANNING FOR ENLARGED PROGRAM FOR 
DLCYP: Coordinating Committee, Chairman, 
Marian C. Young, Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; 
Eleanor Kidder, Evelyn R. Sickels, Elizabeth Burr, 
Leone Garvey, Elinor Walker. Subcommittee to 
Study Needs and Means for Extending Children’s 
and Young People’s Library Service: Chairman, 
Eleanor Kidder, Public Library, Seattle, Wash.; 
Dorothy Hansen, Helen Kremer. Subcommittee on 
Interpretation of Library Service to Children and 
Young People: Chairman, Evelyn R. Sickels, Public 
Library, Indianapolis, Ind.; Ruth L. Adams, Ade- 
line Proulx. Subcommittee on Top of the News: 
Chairman, Elinor Walker, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Mary Peters, Helen Canfield, Mrs. Doris 
R. Watts, Miriam Wessel, Elizabeth Johnson. 


Division Representatives 


INTERDIVISIONAL COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION 
AND CATALOGING: a joint committee of The Di- 
vision of Cataloging and Classification, AASL and 
DLCYP: Florence Butler, Mrs. Katherine P. Jeffery. 

Jont Pusrisnerg Lraison: a joint committee 
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of the Children’s Book Council, AASL and DLCYP: 
Mrs. Frances Lander Spain 1957, Mrs. Blanche 
Brauneck, 1955, Ethna M, Sheehan 1956. 

Jour COMMITTEE on Lrsrarny Work AS A 
CAREER: Isabella Jinnette. 


Sections 


ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
` LIBRARIANS 


Orricers: Chairman, Dorothy Lawson, Holladay 
Memorial Library for Young People, Public Li- 
brary, Indianapolis, Ind.; vice-chairman, Frances 
M. Grim, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; treas- 
urer, Frances L. Christopher, Public Library, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; secretary, Jacqueline F. Danelle, 
Pierce County Rural Library, Tacoma, Wash,; past 
chairman, Madeline Margo, Public Library, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


AYPL Committees 


Execurive: Made up of the above officers, the 
past chairman, the committee chairmen and the 
AYPL representatives on the DLCYP Board of Di- 
rectors, Grace P. Slocum and Mrs. Blanche Brau- 
neck. 

Activimies: To prepare and handle special proj- 
ects of interest and concern to young people’s li- 
brarians. Chairman, Jean C. Roos, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Grace P. Slocum, Elinor Walker. 

Boox Sretection: To select and annotate for 
publication in The Booklist and in other periodicals 
an annual list of outstanding adult books of inter- 
est to young people. Chairman, Dinah Epner, 
Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Jeannette Bonnell, 
Barbara Joyce Duree, Mrs. Frances M. Greene. 

First Cuorce: To compile a list of 100 adult 
titles for first purchase in a new young people’s 
collection. Chairman: Elinor Walker, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Helen Armstrong, Eleanor 
Kidder, Madeline Margo, Marcella Natejko. 

Mempersuip: To secure members for the as- 
sociation. Chairman, Helen Haverty, Public Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C. Regional vice-chairman, 
Mrs. Lois R. Markey, Public Library, Concord, 
N.H. (New England); Esther Helfand, Public 
Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Middle Atlantic); Rachel 
Wayne, 19708 Sunset Drive, Warrensville, Ohio 
(Central States, Eastern); Mrs. Inez K. Cox, State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. (Central States- 
Western); Ann Singleton, Rowan Public Library, 
Salisbury, N.C. (Southern States—Eastern); Beth 
Welch, City Library, Oklahoma City 20, Okla. 
(Southern States—Western); Annette Corbiere, 
County Free Library, Fresno, Calif. (South- 
western States); Eleanor Kidder, Public Library, 
Seattle 4, Wash. (Northwestern States). 

Nominatine: To secure candidates and prepare 
the ballot for election of officers of the association. 
To be appointed, 

Recorpines: To investigate the possibilities for 
recording book talks for publication and to plan 
and negotiate such publication, Chairman, Grace 
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P. Slocum, Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y., Mrs. 
Audrey C. Biel, Ruth Gordon. 

Sranparps: To revise, rewrite and edit The 
Public Library Plans for the Teen Age; Chairman, 
Lillian Morrison, New York Public Library, Mrs. 
Margaret A. Edwards, Hannah Hunt, Jean C. Roos, 
Grace P. Slocum, Elinor Walker. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Orricers: Chairman: Virginia Haviland, Public 
Library, Boston, Mass.; vice-chairman and Chair- 
man elect, Jane A. Darrah, Public Library, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Treasurer, Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, 
George C. Hall Branch, Public Library, Chicago, 
Ul; secretary, Laura E. Cathon, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; past chairman, Rosemary E. 
Livsey, Public Library, Los Angeles, Calif, 


CLA Committees 


Executive: Made up of officers listed above, 
the past chairman and the chairman of each stand- 
ing committee. 

Boox EvaLvarion: To prepare an annotated 
list, “Distinguished Children’s Books,” published in 
the year. Chairman, Leone Garvey, Public Li- 
brary, Berkeley, Calif.; Mrs. Mildred Dorsey, Helen 
E. Kinsey, Evelyn Robinson, Jean Thomson, 

INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE: To attend to mat- 
ters pertaining to international relations and chil- 
dren’s books and facilitate selection of foreign 
children’s books by U.S, libraries by preparing se- 
lected lists of books available and recommended. 
Chairman, Helen A. Masten, New York Public Li- 
brary, New York 18, N.Y.; Maria L. Cimino, Eliza- 
beth Culbert, Anne Jourdain. 

Mempersuip: To enlist new members for CLA. 
Chairman, Winifred A. Snedden, Public Library, 
Richmond, Calif.; vice-chairman, Barbara Moody, 
Public Library, Louisville, Ky.; regional vice-chair- 
man, H. Arlene Thorp, City Library, Manchester, 
N.H. (New England); Irene Bowen, 38 Washington 
Ave., Schenectady 5, N.Y. (Middle Atlantic); Mrs. 
F. Averil Randall, Cossitt Library, Memphis 8, 
Tenn. (Southern States, Eastern); Mary Ann Went- 
roth, City Library, Oklahoma City 20, Okla. 
(Southern States, Western); Laura B. Long, Public 
Library, Midland, Mich. (Central States, Eastern); 
Harriet Helms, Public Library, Lincoln, Nebr. 
(Central States, Western); Clara J. Webber, Public 
Library, Pomona, Calif. (Southwestern States); 
Ruth Peaslee, King County Public Library, Seattle 
22, Wash. (Northwestern States); Nancy Noda, 
Waikiki Branch, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 2, 
T.H. (Hawaiian Islands); Helen E. Stubbs, Public 
Libraries, Toronto, Ont. Canada. 

NeEwBERY-CALDECOTT: To conduct the voting for 
awards for the most distinguished contribution to 
children’s literature and most outstanding picture 
book of the year. Chairman, Jane A. Darrah, 
Public Library, Youngstown, Ohio, Virginia Havi- 
land, Laura E. Cathon, Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, 
Rosemary E. Livsey, Leone Garvey, Jean Thom- 
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son, Mrs. Mildred Dorsey, Evelyn Robinson, Helen 
E. Kinsey, Helen A. Masten, Winifred Snedden, 
Elizabeth Johnson, Isabella. Jinnette, Evelyn R. 
Sickels, Dorothy Hairgrove, Mary Strang, Nancy 
Jane Day, Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo, Agnes Gregory, 
Virginia McJenkin, Elizabeth Williams. 

Nomuinatinc: To secure candidates for officers 
of the association. Chairman, Laura E. Cathon, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ruth Adams, 
Mrs. Ruth Bostwick, Mrs. Marian Herr, Mary Ann 
Wentroth, 

Pusuiciry: To handle Newbery-Caldecott 
Award publicity and promote other publicity for 
the association through cooperation with com- 
mittees. Chairman, Elizabeth Johnson, Public Li- 
brary, Lynn, Mass. Newbery-Caldecott Publicity; 
Ruth Hadlow, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Recrurrinc: To set up a plan on a regional- 
state basis, down to the local level, whereby stu- 
dents in high schools, colleges and library schools 
may have library service presented to them by en- 
thusiastic children’s librarians on the job. Chair- 
man, Isabella Jinnette, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md.; H. Adeline Corrigan, Mrs. Freda 
Freyer, Clara J. Kircher. 


CLA Special Committees 


Recorvines: To compile a selected annotated 
list of records for use with children. Chairman, 
Frances E. Whitehead, Parkman Branch, Publie Li- 
brary, Detroit 8, Mich.; Winifred Clark, Mrs. Jose- 
phine B. Mitchell, Jean A. Taylor. 

Survey: To prepare a proposal for a survey of 
public library service to lden in the U.S. 
Chairman: Elizabeth H. Gross, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md.; Mildred L. Batchelder, 
Margaret M. Clark, Dorothy Hairgrove, Virginia 
Haviland, Rosemary E. Livsey, Lillian Smith, and 
Frances Lander Spain. 

Booxs WortH Tem Kerr: To prepare an an- 
notated. list of outstanding children’s books pub- 
lished 1945-49 to supplement the list compiled 
and printed five years ago for the period 1940-44. 
Chairman: Ethna Sheehan, Queens Borough Public 
Library, Jamaica, N.Y.; Virginia Hughes, Elizabeth 
Miller, Mrs. Mary E. West. 

PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE: Chairman, Mrs. 
Carolyn W. Field, Free Library of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Subcommittee on Newberry-Caldecott Dinner: 
Mrs, Elizabeth Shuman, Free Library of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Division of Library Education was estab- 
lished June 21, 1946, by vote of the Council ac- 
cepting the petition for divisional status sub- 
mitted by the Professional Training Round Table. 
The round table thus became the Division of 
Library Education. Constitution and bylaws were 
adopted and officers were elected June 21, 1946. 
In January 1952, the Council on Library Educa- 
tion, formerly the Council of New Library Schools, 
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by petition became the Teachers Section of the 
division. : 
Purpose: The purpose of the division is to ad- 
vance the interest of librarianship through the 
maintenance and improvement of standards in 


‘education for librarianship and through the study 


of personnel problems. 

Membership: Any member of the ALA inter- 
ested in education for librarianship or in personnel 
problems may become a member of this division 
upon payment of dues as provided in the bylaws. 
There were 554 members as of October 1, 1954. 

The division holds general sessions often jointly 
with the Board of Education for Librarianship and 
the Association of American Library Schools, busi- 
ness, committee and directors meetings at annual 
conferences, and business and committee sessions 
at midwinter meetings. The Teachers Section 
normally has program, directors’ and business 
meetings at the annual conferences and a business 
session at the midwinter meetings. 

The division issues a Newsletter three or four 
times a year which is sent free to all members but 
it is not available through subscription. ' 

Dues: The division receives from ALA 60 per 
cent of the dues paid by each member who specifies 
this division at the time of paying his dues (20 per 
cent of $3 memberships, not over $6 for any single 
membership). If the Library Education Division 
is the second division with which a member wishes 
to affiliate, he should add 20 per cent to his ALA 
dues (not to exceed $2), which ALA in turn passes 
on to the division. 

Officers for 1954-55: President, Dorothy F. 
Deininger, Library Services Branch, Special Serv- 
ices Division, Bureau of Navy Personnel, U. S. 
Dept. of the Navy, Washington, 'D.C.; vice- 
president and president-elect, Richard B. Sealock, 
Kansas City, Mo. Public Library; secretary, Marie 
M. Hostetter, University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana; treasurer, Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, Li- 
brary School, State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Directors (at large): Winifred B. Linderman 
(1955); Alice L. Bryan (1956); Robert R. Douglass 
(1957); Donald E. Strout, past president. 

Director representing Teachers Section: Mrs. 
Florrinell F. Morton. 

TEACHERS SECTION: Officers for 1954-55: Chair- 
man, Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, Library School, 
State University, Baton Rouge, La; secretary- 
treasurer, Grace E. Brandt; past-chairman, John M. 
Goudeau, president, LED, (Ex-officio). 

ALA Counselors: See page 612. 


Committees 


CERTIFICATION COMMITTEE: Chairman, Chester 
H. Linscheid, New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, State College. 

CLEARING COMMITTEE: to be announced. 

COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP: Chairman, Rev. 
James J. Kortencidk, Dept. of Library Science, 
Gatholic University of America, Washington, D.C. - 
(Sept. 1956). 
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Regional Members , 

Alice M. Waldron, 1112 S.E. Tacoma Ave., 
Portland 2, Ore. Wash., Ore., Idaho, Utah, Mont., 
Wyo. (Sept. 1954). 

Dora Benedict Smith, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, Calif. Calif., Ariz., Nev. (Sept. 1954). 

Marcella Hermine Grider, College of Education, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. N.M., 
Tex., Okla., Ark., La. (Sept. 1954). 

Margaret Ellen Kalp, School of Library Science, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Va., N.C., Ga., Fla., Ala, Miss. Tenn., Ky. 

Lora E. Crouch, Carnegie Free Public Library, 
Sioux Falls, S.D. Minn., Iowa, Mo., N.D., S.D. 
Neb., Kan., Colo. 

Joy V. Simons, Chapman Memorial Library, 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee 11, Wis. 
Wis., Ill, Ind. 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Cary, Mark’ Twain Branch 
Library, Detroit, Mich. Mich, Ohio, W.Va. 

Myron Warren Getchel, Dep’t. of Library Sci- 
ence, Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C. Pa, Md, Del, D.C., N.J. 

Irving A. Verschoor, Library Extension Division, 
New York State Library, Albany, N.Y. (Sept. 
1956). 

Mrs. Isabel R. Howell, New Haven State Teach- 
ers College, New Haven 11, Conn. Me., Vt., N.H., 
Mass., R.I., Conn. 

Miss Vernon Ross, Library School, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Quebec, Can. Canada. 

PLANNING CoMMrirreE: Chairman, Carl Hintz, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore.; Jack Dalton, 
Dorothy F. Deininger, Rose L. Vormelker, Donald 
E. Strout. 

PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE: Chairman, Edward 
A. Wight, School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif.; Orville L. Eaton, Mrs. 
Florrinel Francis Morton. 

Researcu Commirree: Chairman, Wayne Shir- 
ley, Library School, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Lester E. Asheim, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth M. Shaw. 


Division Representatives 

ALA BreuiocrarHic COMMITTEE: Lowell A. 
Martin, Graduate School of Library Service, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 

ALA BOARD ON PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION; 
subcommittee on the New Edition of Classification 
and Pay Plans for Municipal Public Libraries, Ad- 
visory Group: Phyllis Osteen, Jefferson County 
Public Library, Golden, Colo. 

ALA COMMITTEE on DIVISIONAL RELATION- 
suirs: Louis M. Nourse, St. Louis Public Library, 
St. Louis, Mo, (Chairman). 

ALA Councit: See page 000. 

CNLA: Winifred B. Linderman, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University, New York; 
Dorothy F. Deininger. 

CNLA Jort Apvisony Commiurrer: Frances 
Landers Spain, New York Public Library, New 
York. 

CNLA Joint COMMITTEE FoR THE PRESERVA- 
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TION OF CULTURAL AND SCIENTIFIC MATERIALS: 
Willard O. Mishoff, College and Research Librar- 
ies, Service to Libraries Section, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

CNLA Jort COMMITTEE on LIBRARY EDUCA- 
TION: Harriet D. MacPherson, Graduate School of 
Library Science, Drexel Instiute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

CNLA JornrT COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY GOVERN- 
MENT RELATIONSHIPS: Rev. James Kortendick, 
Dept, of Library Science, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C. 

Jorr Commaurree on Lrsrary Work AS A 
Career: Helen M. Focke, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CNLA Jorr COMMITTEE on MICROFILMING 
Procrams: Alice B. Thompson, Dept. of Library 
Science, State Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISION 
A Division of the American Library Association 


The Public Libraries Division is made up of the 
former Division of Public Libraries, Library Ex- 
tension Division, and the Trustees Division. In 
August 1950 the merger of these three divisions 
was approved by mail vote of ALA Council, on 
recommendation of the Executive Board. The 
newly established division was organized and 
adopted its by-laws in June 1951. 

Purpose: The object-of the Public Libraries Di- 
vision is to provide for the exchange of ideas and 
experience, and to stimulate continued professional 
growth, to improve and extend public library serv- 
ices, to raise library standards, to secure adequate 
support for libraries and to cooperate in the pro- 
motion of library service generally. 

Membership: The division has three types of 
membership in conformance with the ALA mem- 
bership. Personal and institutional members of 
ALA may become members of this division by 
designating this division at the time of payment 
of ALA dues. Life members of ALA before July 
l, 1989, may affiliate with this division without 
allotment of dues by notifying the executive secre- 
tary of this division, Life members after July 1, 
1939, may affiliate by expressly designating this 
division as provided in the ALA by-laws (Article 
VI, Sec. 8f). 

Dues: The division receives from ALA 60 per 
cent of the dues paid by each member who specifies 
this division (20 per cent of $3 memberships, not 
over $6 for any single membership). If this divi- 
sion is the second division with which the member 
wishes to affiliate, he should add 20 per cent of this 
ALA dues (not to exceed $2), which ALA in turn 
passes on to the division. Division members who 
wish to belong to more than one section of PLD 
must pay $1 to the treasurer of the additional sec- 
tion. 

The Public Libraries Division membership, Janu- 
ary 1 to September 1, 1954 totaled 5493. Of this 
total, 1798 did not choose to belong to any of the 
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five sections; 94 chose multisections; 1198 chose 
only the Adult Education Section; 285, Armed 
Forces Librarians Section; 777, Library Extension 
Section; 671, Reference Section; and 670, Trustees 


Section. * In 1958, the PLD membership totaled 


5509. 

Publications: The official publication of the di- 
vision is the quarterly, Public Libraries, which is 
mailed to all members of the division. Subscrip- 
tion price for non-members is $1 a year, single 
copies, 85¢ each. Editor, Harriet I. Carter, Ex- 
tension Division, State Library, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Business Manager: Oscar Everhart, State Library, 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Supplementing Public Libraries is a new publica- 
tion, The PLD Reporter, which is designed to pre- 
sent reports on current public library practice, each 
issue devoted to a single subject. It is issued at 
intervals based upon demand for information on 
the subject treated. The PLD Reporter is pub- 
lished by the Public Libraries Division and dis- 
tributed by the ALA Publishing Department. 

Officers, 1954-55: The Board of Directors of 
the division consists of the following division of- 
ficers, the immediate past president of the division, 
its directors elected by the sections and the chief 
officers of each section in the division. Division 
officers: President, Ruth W. Gregory, Public Li- 
brary, Waukegan, IIL; vice-president and president- 
elect, Mildred W. Sandoe, Public Library, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; executive secretary, 8. Janice Kee, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill; treasurer, Harold W. 
Tucker, Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, 
LL, N.Y.; past president, Jack B. Spear, Library 
Extension Division, State Library, Albany 1, N.Y. 

ALA Counselors: See page 612. 


Sections 
ADULT EDUCATION 


The object of this section is to promote adult 
education activities in public libraries; to provide 
for the exchange of experience and ideas and to 
cooperate with othér groups: interested in this 
field. 

President: Mildred Stibitz, Public Library, Day- 
ton 2, Ohio; vice-president and president-elect, 
Edith Foster; secretary, Gertrude Thurow; treas- 
urer, Rebecca Camp; director, Nell I. Scott (1956). 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS 


The object of this section is to promote library 
service and the library profession in the Armed 
Forces and in general; to raise standards and to 
stimulate continued professional growth; to further 
contributions of the Armed Forces libraries to the 
educational development and the career advance- 
ment of service personnel; to provide educational, 
reference and recreational reading; and, through 
close liaison with other libraries, mutually to 
strengthen library service throughout the world, 


.' President, Harriet L. Rourke, Hdqrs. Air De- 


fense Command, ENT Air Force Base, Colorado 
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Springs, Colo.; vice-president and president-elect, 
Mildred Hammond; secretary, Margaret Edwards; 
treasurer, Frances M. O’Halloran; director, Kath- 
arine Hyatt. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION 


The object of this section is to provide oppor- 
tunity for study and discussion of library legislation, 
standards, demonstrations and other problems of 
mutual concern to persons interested in state li- 
brary extension service, municipal, county and re- 
gional library extension service, and to stimulate 
improved programs of library service on national, 
state, regional and local levels and to extend li- 
brary service to unserved and inadequately served 
people in rural and urban areas. 

President, Dorothy Strouse, Lucas County Li- 
brary, Maumee, Ohio; vice-president and president- 
elect, Helen Kremer; secretary, Dorothy Alvord; 
treasurer, Helen Luce; director, Mrs. Gretchen K. 
Schenk. 


REFERENCE 


The purpose of this section is to improve refer- 
ence services in public libraries by encouraging 
professional growth of those engaged in reference 
work, providing a stimulus for the compilation 
and publication of needed reference aids, exchang- 
ing ideas and experience, promoting the organiza- 
tion of regional groups of reference librarians to 
carry out these objectives on the local level, and 
cooperating with other organizations to carry out 
the above objectives. 

Chairman, Mary Radmacher, Public Library, 
Gary, Ind.; chairman-elect, Katherine Mohler (re- 
signed); secretary, Riva Bresler; treasurer, Louise 
Prichard (1956); director, Ruth S. Lohn (1957). 


TRUSTEES 


The principal object in this section is to promote 
and foster the development of libraries and library 
service; and to provide for the exchange of ideas 
and experience among library board members 
through conference and library publications, by 
the formation of local and state associations of 
trustees, and by such other means as may from 
time to time be determined. 

Chairman, Mrs. A. J. Quigley, 8049 E. Laurel- 
hurst Dr., Seattle, Wash.; first vice-chairman, 
Harold J. Baily; second vice-chairman, Mrs. J. R. 
Sweasy; executive secretary, Mrs. Samuel Berg 
(1956); treasurer, Mrs. Fred A. Borns (1956); repre- 
sentative, PLD Board, Mrs. Mary C. Neustadt 
(1956); directors: Alan N. Schneider, Mrs. Merlin 
Moore; Stowell Rounds, Aubrey Milam, George 
Martin (1956), Jacob M. Lashly (1956), Frank J. 
Milligan (1956), and Mrs. Samuel Mitchell (1956). 


Committees 


Annual Committees 

Erections: To’ count and tabulate the votes 
cast in the annual election of Division officers and 
councilors. The committee will meet at ALA 


DECEMBER, 1954 


Headquarters for one day with expenses paid by 
the Division. 

Chairman, Harley O. Spencer, Public Library, 
Mishawaka, Ind.; George G. Babcock, Martha 
Bartlett, Lisbeth Cosgrove, Pauline A. Grange, 
Phyllis Maggeroli, Forrest L. Mills, Ruth Sibley. 

Nominatinc: To nominate candidates for the 
positions of president-elect, treasurer, and coun- 
cilors in accordance with the provisions -of Divi- 
sion By-Laws, Article XI, Section 2. In addition, 
to be responsible for ascertaining the correct num- 
ber of councilors to which the Division is en- 
titled for the current year and to provide the Execu- 
tive Secretary with biographical notes on the candi- 
dates to be included with the ballot when it is 
mailed. 

Chairman, Miss Perrie Jones, Public Library, 
St. Paul 2, Minn., Mrs, Helen E. Hendrick, Mar- 
garet E. Monroe, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, Eleanor 
Stephens. 

Norasre Books: To select a list of 100 or more 
notable fiction and nonfiction books published 
within one calendar year which are genuinely meri- 
torious in terms of literary excellence, factual 
correctness and in the sincerity and honesty of 
presentation; to submit this list to cooperating 
public libraries, which the committee determines, 
for additions and for rating; to have the final 
Notable Books List completed for announcement at 
the Midwinter Conference. 

Chairman, Grace Gilman, Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, DL, Elizabeth E. Baker, Mrs. Florence 
S. Craig, Albert C. Lake, Mildred C. Ludecke, 
Rachel M. Santoliquido, Mrs. Helen L. Vaeth. 
Standing Committees 

ARCHITECTURE: To gather public library plans 
and building suggestions for distribution by the 
ALA Headquarters Librarian; to` produce com- 
esate of information on general or specific pub- 
ic library building problems; to have, if possible, 
programs, exhibits, ete., for ALA Conferences; 
to set up for ALA Headquarters PLD office a list 
of qualified librarian consultants on building prob- 
lems, evidencing qualifications and experiences. 
Also indicating the extent to which they offer their 
help through correspondence, i.e., reviewing li- 
brary building plans and answering inquiries and 
conditions under which fees would be charged. 
Chairman, Keith Doms, Public Library, Midland, 
Mich, (1957), Francis Keally (1956), Eleanor Phin- 
ney (1955), E. S. Robinson (1955), Helen J. Sinif 
(1957) Carol Trimble (1956). 

Division ORGANIZATION: This is the Division 
committee on By-Laws (Article XII, Sec. 1) set up 
to review the by-laws, recommend amendments, 
and currently, to interpret Article VIII, Sec. 1 on 
the establishment of sections, giving special atten- 
tion to the possibility of identifying group interest 
within the Division with an organization compara- 
ble in purpose and operation to the ALA Round 
Table. (ALA By-laws, Article VII), Chairman, 
Harold F. Brigham, State Library, 140 N. Senate 
Ave., Indianapolis 4, Ind, (1955), Mrs. A. W. 
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Errett (1956), Helen M. Harris (1957), Frances M. 
O'Halloran (1957), Ruth Rutzen (1956), Jack B. 
Spear (1957). 

EprrorntaL CommMirTEe: To edit and promote 
Public Libraries as the official publication of the 
Division, Editor: Harriet Carter, Extension Divi- 
sion, State Library, Indianapolis 4, Ind. (1955) 
Business Manager: Oscar Everhart, State Library, 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. (1955) S. Janice Kee, Mrs. A. 
J. Quigley, Mary Radmacher, Harriet L. Rourke, 
Mildred Stibitz, Dorothy Strouse. 

LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE: To form- 
ulate objectives and goals for public library service 
generally; to recommend to the Board of Directors 
of the Division what the Division as well as indi- 
vidual libraries might do at any given period to 
advance the goals; to study present standards and 
publications and to recommend revision as needed. 
Chairman, Gertrude E. Gscheidle, Public Library, 
Chicago 2, Ill. (1956); Germaine Krettek (1957), 
Harry N. Peterson (1957), Helen A. Ridgway (1956), 
Eva Santee, (1955), Mildred Stewart (1955). 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: To promote mem- 
bership in the ALA, the Division, and its Sec- 
tions by working in cooperation with the ALA 
Membership Committee, by giving advice and 
interpreting the Division’s activities in terms of 
benefits to the ALA Committee, by preparing 
publicity material and suggesting outlets for its 
distribution by the ALA Committee and by acting 
as a liaison between the Division and the ALA 
Membership Committee. Chairman, Mrs. Mildred 
P. McKay, State Library, Concord, N.H. (1956), 
Robert S. Alvarez (1957), Vivian Cazayoux (1955), 
Eloise Ebert (1956), Katharine Hyatt (1956), Ed- 
ward C. Perry (1957). 

Pusnic Rerations Commirree: To assist li- 
braries to develop publicity and public relations 
programs; to recognize opportunities for working 
with the ALA Public Relations Committee, Library 
Public Relations Council, and other public relations 
organizations, other Division committees, espe- 
cially the Membership Committee; to aid in the im- 
provement of good internal public relations within 
the Division. Chairman, Robert E. Kingery Public 
Library, New York 18, N.Y. (1956), Mildred Bruder 
(1955), Martin Cohen (1957), Mary Radmacher 
(1956), J. A. Ramsey (1955), C. Lamar Wallis 
(1956). 

Pusricarions Commirree: To serve primarily 
in an advisory capacity to the ALA Editorial Com- 
mittee in the public library field; specifically (a) to 
recommend needed publications, (b) to suggest 
authors for manuscripts, (c) to secure criticism or 
act as critics, Chairman, Mrs. Marion Hawes, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. (1955), 
Mrs. Orrilla T. Blackshear (1956), Karl Brown 
(1957), Everett O. Fontaine (1955), Robert D. 
Franklin (1957), Katherine L. O’Brien (1956). 

Srarisrics COMMITTEE: To study the need for 
statistics supplementing those collected by the 
U. 5. Office of Education; to determine what sta- 
tistics are urgently needed and to suggest methods 
whereby they can be compiled; to deal with spe- 
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cial statistical problems such as uniformity of 
practices, terminology, etc.; to recognize opportu- 
nity of working with the ALA Committee on Sta- 
tistics and other groups, as well as the U. S. Office 
of Education. Chairman, Edward Wight, School 
of Librarianship, University of California, Berkeley, 


Calif. (1955), Ralph M. Dunbar (1956), Mrs. Marian: 


Herr (1955), Miss Marion E. James (1957), Joe D. 
Langston (1957), Dora Ruth Parks (1956). 
Special Committees 

COMMITTEE ro COMPILE INDEX AND TICLE PAGE 
TO PusLIc Lerares: Chairman, Eleanor Peterson, 
Genealogy Div., State Library, Indianapolis 4, 
Ind., Marcelle K. Foote, Mary Catherine Sullivan, 
Mary W. Wells, 

COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS (Re- 
vision of Post-War Standards for Public Libraries): 
Chairman, Lowell Martin, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J., John M. Cory, Lucile Nix, Jean 
C. Roos, Amy Winslow, Mrs. Carma R. Zim- 
merman. 

Forren Bock SELECTION Commirree: To pro- 
duce buying lists for publication of acceptable 
books of a general and popular nature in primarily 
the Eastern European languages that are available 
for purchase; list to be in this form: author, title, 
publisher, price and pages, short annotation in- 
dicating broad classification, i.e., fiction, biography, 
travel, etc.; to explore possibility of having these 
lists published periodically in the ALA Booklist. 

Chairman, Richard Malone, Downtown Library, 
121 Gratiot Ave., Detroit 26, Mich., Marie Ferrigno, 
Alex Ladenson, Edith Wirt. 

Revision OF CLASSIFICATION AND Pay PLANS 
TOR MUNICIPAL Puszric Lusrartes: To work with 
the ALA Board on Personnel Administration on 
revising Classification and Pay Plans for Municipal 
Public Libraries, 1988. PLD representatives on the 
Advisory ‘Group: Ralph Blasingame, Jr., John 
Boynton Kaiser, John G. Lorenz, Joseph B. Rounds, 
Harold W. Tucker, Bernard W. Van Horne, and 
Dan A. Williams. PLD representatives on the 
Working Group: Chairman, Eleanor Plain, Nathan 
R. Levin, Myrl Ricking, and Georgia M. Saylor. 

Revision or STATE GRANrs to Pusri Li- 
BRARIES, 1942: To serve as an advisory group to 
the compiler-editor of the revision of State Grants 
to Public Libraries, 1942. Chairman, Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Galick, Div. of Library Extension, Dept. of 
Educ., Boston 16, Mass., Mrs. Janet Z. McKinlay, 
Nettie B. Taylor. 


DIVISION REPRESENTATIVES 


ALA COMMITTEE on DIVISIONAL RELATIONS: 
Ruth Rutzen, Public Library, Detroit 2, Mich. 

COUNCIL OF NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS: 
Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, Waukegan, Ill., 
alternate: S. Janice Kee, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11, IL; John M. Cory. 

Jorsr ComMirTEE on Liprany Work AS A 
Career: Katharine Hyatt, Hdqrs. Fifth Army, 1660 
E. Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

UNITED STATES BOOK EXCHANGE: One to be ap- 
pointed. 
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ROUND TABLES 


ACQUISITION 
Organized at the 1934 ALA midwinter meet- 


ing as the “Acquisition Heads of Research Li- 


braries Round Table” to provide an opportunity 
for informal discussion of acquisition problems by 
heads of acquisition departments of research li- 
braries, the name was later simplified and the 
membership opened to all who are interested in 
library acquisition problems. Since 1952 the 
Round Table has been in effect the program com- 
mittee of the Board on Acquisition of Library Ma- 
terials. 

Chairman, Joseph Groesbeck, United Nations 
Library, United Nations, New York. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY 


Organized in the fall of 1946 and held its first 
meeting at the midwinter conference in Decem- 
ber. Established by Council at the ALA Con- 
ference in San Francisco, 1947. 

Purpose: To provide a means of acquiring and 


publishing material in this field. 


Membership: There is no formal membership, 
but all interested in the backgrounds of American 
librarianship are invited to participate. 

Officers for 1953-54: Chairman, Wayne Shirley, 
Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn 5, N.Y.; secre- 
tary, Louis S. Shores, School of Library Training 
and Service, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


~ ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


First meeting, 1924; constitution and bylaws 
adopted July 2, 1947. 

Purpose: Has as its object the promotion of 
a closer relationship between librarians engaged 
in art reference work, to bring together for the 
purpose of mutual help and discussion, to stimulate 
publication of library reference tools in the art 
field, and to cooperate with related organizations. 

The subject of music, by mutual agreement, lies 
wholly within the scope of the Music Library As- 
sociation. 

Membership: Open to librarians working in the 
field of visual arts, or who have an interest in art 
reference work. The Round Table holds open 
meetings and a business meeting during ALA 
annual conference. 

Officers for 1954-55: Chairman, Helen M. Nebel- 
thau, librarian, Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
Minneapolis 4, Minn.; secretary-treasurer, Marjorie 
Lyons, librarian Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Philadelphia 30, Pennsylvania. 


AUDIO-VISUAL ROUND TABLE 


Approved by Council, February 4, 1954. First 
organizational meeting held immediately following 
adjournment of the Council. Constitution adopted 
and officers elected at the Minneapolis Conference, 
June 24, 1954. 





visual work in libraries. 2. To hold informal dis- 
cussions of mutual problems and programs and 
workshops on these problems. 8. To cooperate 
with other committees and agencies having similar 
functions and interests. 

Membership: Open to any member of ALA 
engaged in or interested in audio-visual work. 

Annual Dues: $1.00 payable to the Secretary in 

une. 
J Meetings: Held during the annual conference of 
the A.L.A. and at other times at the discretion of 
the Executive Board. 

Officers for 1954-55: Chairman, Mrs. Muriel C. 
Javelin, Boston Public Library, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, Vir- 
ginia Beard, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio; secretary, Mrs. Mary Daume, Monroe County 
Library, Monroe, Michigan; treasurer, Jack B. 
Spear, New York State Library, Albany, New York. 


Committee Chairmen: 


Memeersurp, Virginia Beard, Cleveland Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pusuicrry, Stillman K. Taylor, Emeline Fair- 
banks Memorial Library, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

NoMINatTING, AND Fum Circuit, to be ap- 
pointed. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


Approved by the Council on June 21, 1954. 
The Exhibits Round Table was organized at the 
1954 Summer Conference. 

Purpose: To set up a clearing house for in- 
formation and dates concerning all library meet- 
ings having commercial exhibits; to set up a pro- 
cedures manual concerning exhibits and to provide 
a committee through which reports and suggestions 
may be channeled so as to foster and continue good 
relationships. 

Membership: Open to all library associations 
and interested individual librarians and to all firms 
or individuals exhibiting at library meetings. 

Dues: Commercial exhibitors whether firms or 
individuals, $10.00 per year. Library associations 
or individual librarians, $2.00 per year. 

Officers for 1954-55: Chairman, Harry J. Arm- 
son, Demco Library Supplies, Madison, Wisconsin; 


Secretary, John R. Rowe, Encyclopaedia Britan- 


nica, Chicago, Ilinois; Treasurer, Edward Wam- 
bach, Albert Whitman and Company, Chicago, 
Ilinois. 

Executive Committee (in addition to above of- 
ficers): David Busse, McClurg and Company, 
Chicago, Ilinois; Donald D. Dickenson, Gaylord 
Brothers, Geneva, Ilinois; Robert Sibert, New 
Method Bindery, Jacksonville, Ilinois; Elizabeth 
Burr, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin; Dorothy Hiatt, Macomb County - 
Library, Mount Clemens, Michigan; Donald Kohl- 











Ford Rockwell, City Library, Wichita, Kansas; 
Francis St. John, Public Library, Brooklyn, New 
York. 


Committee Chairmen: 


CONSTITUTION AND ByLaws: Andre S. Nielsen, 
Public Library, Evanston, Illinois. 

ProcepurE MANUAL: John R. Rowe, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Chicago, Illinois. 

Exuusits News Letrers: Donald D: Dickenson, 
Gaylord Brothers, Geneva, Illinois. , 

STANDARDS COMMITTEE: Donald W. Kohlstedt, 
Public Library, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: Co-Chairmen: Doro- 
thy Hiatt, Macomb County Library, Mt. Clemens, 


Michigan and Edward Wambach, Albert Whitman — 


and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS 

Organized by an informal group meeting at 
the New Haven Conference, 1931. Constitution 
and bylaws adopted at the Boston Conference, 
1941: amended at Milwaukee, 1942. 

Purpose; (a) To help the individual member to 
orient himself in his profession and in its organiza- 
tions, national, regional, state, and local; (b) To 
promote a greater feeling of responsibility among 
younger members of the profession for the develop- 
ment of library service and librarianship; and (c) 
To inform young people of the scope and potenti- 
alities of the library profession by means of (1) co- 
operation with recruiting committees already set 
up by national and state library groups, and (2) 
cooperation with other agencies sponsoring the 
organization of recruiting committees in states 
where none exist. 

The Junior Members Round Table holds a pro- 
gram session and business meeting at the annual 
convention and Midwinter meeting. 

A placement service is offered quarterly in con- 
junction with the Newsletter. No fee is charged 
for this service. Libraries wishing to place ads are 
invited to send brief descriptions of job openings 
to the chairman or chairman-elect. 

Membership and dues: Individual membership 
open to those members of ALA who are 86 years 
of age and under. Honorary membership offered 
all graduating library school students (who are 
members of ALA) for one year. Chapter member- 
ship open to municipal, state, or regional groups. 
Annual dues for individual members: 50¢. 

Publication: Newsletter, published quarterly, 
sent free to all members. 

Officers for 1954-55: Chairman, William J. 
Quinly, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Ili- 
nois; Chairman-elect, Charlotte Leonard, Public 
Library, Dayton, Ohio; Secretary-Treasurer, Neal 
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cussion of mutual aims and problems of library 
periodicals. 

Membership: Open to any member of the 
ALA interested in these problems. 


Meetings: Meetings are held at the Midwinter, 


and/or Annual conferences of the ALA at times 
scheduled by the round table’s Executive Board. 

Annual Dues: $1.00, payable to the Treasurer. 

Publication: A quarterly Newsletter distributed 
to members. 

Officers for 1954-55: Chairman, Dorothy Ethlyn 
Cole, H. W. Wilson Co.; Vice-chairman, James G. 
Hodgson, Colorado A & M College Library, Fort 
Collins, Colo.; Secretary, Esther J. Piercy, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; Treasurer, Wil- 
liam Porter Kellam, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga.; Editor, John F. Harvey, Porter Library, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburgh, Kan. These 
five, plus retiring Chairman (Eli Oboler, Idaho 
State Library, Pocatello, Idaho) constitute the 
Executive Board. 


Committee Chairmen: 


Eprrorrat Porcs: Zelia Jane French, State 
Traveling Libraries Commission, Topeka, Kan. 

Apvertisinc Poxicres: William Porter Kellam, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Excuances Porcs: Phillips Temple, Riggs 
Memorial Library, Georgetown University,- Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

NEWSLETTER: John F. Harvey, Porter Library, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan. 


LIBRARY SERVICE ABROAD 


The ALA Round Table on Library Service 
Abroad was established in January 1949, by vote 
of ALA Council, following petition from ALA 
members as required. 

Purpose: The purpose of the round table ac- 
cording to its constitution which was accepted in 
January 1950 is as follows: “In the belief that 
participation by librarians in library programs 
abroad will contribute to an improvement in the 
library profession and in library services both 
here and abroad (as well as to international under- 
standing) the ALA Round Table on Library Serv- 
ice Abroad is created to provide a means whereby 
the general membership of the ALA may inform 
itself regarding the international aspects of library 
work and may be given opportunities to participate 
in activities for the improvement of international 
relations and for library services throughout the 
world.” The round table normally holds pro- 
gram meetings and business meetings at annual 
conferences and Midwinter meetings. 

Membership and dues: Any member of ALA in- 
terested _in library service abroad, whether in or 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Created by Council, 1984. 

Purpose: To assemble and distribute information 
concerning religious literature and to promote its 
use. 

Through its Committee on the Selection of 
Religious Books, the Round Table annouñces and 
publishes annually a list of important religious 
books. At the annual ALA conference there are 
placed on exhibition the books that have been 
submitted for consideration by the publishers of 
religious books which the Book Selection Com- 
mittee have evaluated as “Outstanding.” 

Membership: Any member of the ALA in good 
standing who is interested in religious literature. 

Annual dues: Twenty-five cents, payable to the 
secretary-treasurer. 

Officers for 1954-55: Acting Chairman, Paul 
Gratke, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Co- 
Chairman, W. B. Sutton, Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret E. Mil- 
ler, Public Library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 


SERIALS 


Formerly Serials Section. 

Created by Council, 1929. 

Purpose: a. To assemble and distribute informa- 
tion concerning serials literature by reports and 
free discussion at general meetings and through the 
official publication of the organization; b. To ad- 
vance the use of serials literature by special in- 
vestigations of current methods of acquisition, 
cataloging, preparation and care, with the pur- 
pose of improving these functions; c. To consider 
the form, content and price ọf current serials in 
all languages, and to take suitable action in rela- 
tion thereto when desirable; d. To encourage spe- 
cialized training for librarians in the field of 
serials. 

Membership: Open to any member of the ALA 
interested in serials work. There were 362 mem- 
bers of the Round Table as of October 1, 1954. 

Meetings: Arranged annually, and in conjunction 
with general meetings of the American Library 
Association. 

Publication: Serials Slants. Distributed quar- 
terly to members. Available to non-members at 
$2 per year. 

Annual dues: $1, payable to secretary-treasurer. 

Officers for 1954-55: Chairman, Jane L. Pope, 
University of Chicago Library; secretary-treasurer, 
Bella Shachtman, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Library, Washington, D.C. Executive Board: F. 
Bernice Field, Mary Eileen Roberts, Philip T. 
McLean, Elizabeth A. Kientzle. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS 


The Staff Organization Round Table was estab- 
lished in 1936. 

Purpose: To bring staff organizations of library 
employees into closer relationship so as to foster 
mutual cooperation; to encourage the formation of 
staff organizations; to act as a clearing house for 
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information about staff organizations; to cooperate 
with all ALA boards and committees and other or- 
ganizations which are set up to study and act. upon 
personnel problems. To accomplish this a bulletin 
is issued several times a year describing the activi- 
ties and programs of member groups; open forums 
are held at each ALA conference where invited 
speakers, administrators and staff members analyze 
staf problems. Meetings are held at state and 
regional conferences and surveys are conducted 


on important phases of staff functions. The sec- 


retary maintains a file of handbooks, manuals and 
constitutions which are available for loan. 

Membership: Any organized group of library em- 
ployees may become a member of SORT. Groups 
wishing to organize may borrow constitutions from 
the secretary. Individuals who are located in li- 
braries where there is no organized group may 
join as associate members. 

Dues: Annual dues range from $2 to $12 de- 
pending upon the size of the affiliating group. As- 
sociate memberships are $1. 

Officers: The organization is governed by a 
Steering Committee of nine members, each serving 
two years. According to the 1951 revision of the 
constitution, four are elected in the even-numbered 
years and five in the odd-numbered years. Since 
this is an even-numbered year four were elected. 

1954-55 Officers: Chairman, Mrs. Alpha Myers, 
Newark Public Library, Newark 1, N.J.; Secretary 
—Betty Jane Lewis, Cincinnati Public Library, 
Grant Branch Library, 16 E. McMicken Ave., 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio; Treagurer—Marion Phillips, 
Minneapolis Public Library, 1001 Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Bulletin Editor—Ralph J. 
Hansen, Jr., State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash.; Membership Chairman—Charles L. Hig- 
gins, Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass.; Project 
Chairman—Frances Covington, Govans Branch, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, 5714 Bellona Ave., Balti- 
more, Maryland, Other Steering Committee mem- 
bers are: Gertrude Burrows, San Bernardino 
County Library, 364 Mt. View Ave., San Ber- 
nardino, California; Mary T. Hugentugler, Los 
Angeles Public Library, Filipe de Neve Branch, 
2820 West 6th St., Los Angeles, California; and 
Dorothy M. Cutler, Washington State Library, 
Olympia, Washington. 
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Affiliated National Societies 


Acting under Article X, Section 1 of the Con- 
stitution and upon applications formally made by 
the proper officers, the Council has regularly 
affiliated with the American Library Association 
the following national organizations of kindred 
purpose which are entitled to a representative in 
the Council. Some of these societies meet annually 
at the time and place of meeting of the ALA. 
Their members enjoy all privileges of members of 
the larger body as to any special transportation, 
hotel rates and conference hospitalities. The ALA 
recommends to those of its members to whom 
such connection is appropriate, membership 
also in these organizations, 


American Association of Law Libraries 


Headquarters: Care of Frances Farmer Law Li- 
brary, Clark Hall, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville. 

Officers 1954/55: President, Mrs. Marian G. 
Gallagher, Law Library, University of Washington, 
Seattle; president-elect, Carroll C. Moreland, Bid- 
dle Law Library, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 4; treasurer, Elizabeth Finley, Covington 
& Burling, Union Trust Bldg., Washington 5, D.C.; 
secretary, Frances Farmer, Law Library, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville. Executive Board: The 
above officers and Lucile M. Elliott, Harry Bitner, 
Ervin H. Pollack, and Helen A. Snook. 

ALA Councilor: Hobart R. Coffey, Law Library, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor (1957). 

Founded: 1906, Incorporated: 1935 under Jaws 
of the District of Columbia. 

Purposes: The Association is established for 
educational and scientific purposes. It is con- 
ducted as a non-profit corporation to promote li- 
brarianship, to develop and increase the usefulness 
of law libraries, to cultivate the science of law 
librarianship, and to foster a spirit of cooperation 
among members of the profession. 

Number of members: 620, 

Membership dues, according to six classes of 
membership: Active, Institutional, Associate, Sus- 
taining, Honorary, and Life. 

Principal sources of income: Dues and sub- 
scriptions. 

Meetings: Annual, 1955, Chicago. 

Publications: Index to Legal Periodicals, editorial 
offices, Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge 
38, Mass.; Law Library Journal, editor, Harriet L. 
French, University of Miami Law Library, Coral 
Gables 46, Fla. 


American Merchant Marine Library Association 


Headquarters: 45 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 

Officers, 1954-55: No report. , 

ALA Councilor: William P, Bollman, HI, 45 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. (1956) 

Founded: 1921 

Incorporated: By charter of the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York. 
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Purpose: To provide exchange libraries to sea- 
men and their officers on American merchant ships, 
coastguard stations, lightships, and lighthouses, and 
to mairftain shore library facilities at the various 
branches of the Association. : 

Number of members: No report. 

Membership dues: $1 minimum for seamen, 
others not fixed. 

Principal source of income: Steamship compan- 
ies, the general public, and seamen. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Seamen’s 
Handbook for Shore Leave; Send Your Idle Books 
to Sea; Annual Report. 

Periodical: Sea Letter 


American Theological Library Association 

Headquarters: Care of Alice M. Dagan, Chicago 
Lutheran Seminary, 1405 S. 11th Ave., Maywood, 
ni. 

Officers, 1954/55: President, Robert F. Beach, 
Union Theological Seminary Library, Broadway at 
120th Street, New York 27; vice-president, Mrs. 
Evah Kincheloe, Chicago Theological Seminary 
Library, 5757 University Ave., Chicago 37; treas- 
urer, Ernest M. White, Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary Library, 109 E. Broadway, Louisville 2, 
Ky.; secretary, Alice M. Dagan, Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary Library, 1405 S, 11th Ave., Maywood, II. 

ALA Councilor: Arthur W. Swann, Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute Library, Evanston, Ill, (1958). 

Purpose: To bring its members into closer work- 
ing relations with each other and with the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools; to study 
the distinctive problems of theological seminary 
libraries, to increase the professional competence of 
the membership, and to improve the quality of li- 
brary service to theological education. 

Number of members: 166. 

Membership dues: Active members, $2; associate 
members, $1. 

Principal source of income: Membership dues. 

Meetings: Annual. 

Publications: Proceedings. 


Association of American Library Schools 

Headquarters: Care of Howard W. Winger, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37. 

Officers, 1954/55: President, Alice Louise Le- 
Fevre, Department of Librarianship, Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo; vice- 
president and president-elect, Harold Lancour, Li- 
brary School, University of Illinois; Urbana; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Howard W. Winger, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago, Chicago 87. 
Executive Board: The above officers and Carl H. 
Melinat, Bertha Bassam, Esther Stallmann, and 
Pauline A, O’ Melia. 

ALA Councilor: C. Irene Hayner, Library School, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis (1958). 

Founded: 1915. 

Incorporated: No. 
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Purpose: To advance education for librarianship. 

Number of members: 171 (85 institutional, 186 
personal). 

Membership dues: Personal $2, Institutional de- 
termined by Executive Board not to exceed $15. 

Meetings: Annual. A 

Publications: Newsletter, Reports, Directory. 


Association of Research Libraries 


Headquarters: Care of Robert A. Miller, Indiana 
University Library, Bloomington. 

Officers, 1954/55: Executive Secretary, Robert 
A. Miller, Indiana University Library, Bloomington. 

ALA Councilor: Charles W. David, University of 
Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia (1957). 

Founded: December 1931. 

Incorporated: No. 

Purpose: By cooperative effort to develop and 
increase the resources and usefulness of the research 
collections in American Libraries. 

Number of members: 45 institutions. Member- 
ship limited to institutions concerned with the 
collection and service of research materials in a 
wide variety of fields. 

Membership dues: $25 annually. 

Principal source of income: Annual dues. 

Meetings: Usually held in connection with ALA 
Conference. 

Publication: Annual List of Doctoral Disserta- 
tions Accepted by American Universities, 1934— 
date. 


Canadian Library Association 


(Association Canadienne des Bibliothèques) 

Headquarters: 46 Elgin Street, Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada. 

Officers, 1954/55: President, Anne I. Hume, 
Willistead Library, Windsor, Ont.; president-elect, 
Willard E. Ireland, Provincial Library, Victoria, 
B.C.; second vice-president, M. Grace Hamlyn, 
Redpath Library, McGill University, Montreal, 
P.Q.; past president, Peter Grossman, Provincial 
Library, Halifax, N.S.; treasurer, Robert H. Black- 
burn, University of Toronto Library, Toronto, Ont.; 
executive secretary, Elizabeth Homer Morton, 46 
Elgin St., Ottawa, Ont. 

ALA Councilor: Rev. Auguste-M. Morisset, 
University of Ottawa Library, Ottawa, Ont. 
(1955) 

Founded: 1946. 

Incorporated: Department of the secretary of 
State for Canada. 5 

Purpose: To promote education, science and 
culture within the nation through library service; 
to promote high standards of librarianship and the 
welfare of librarians; and to cooperate with library 
associations both within and outside of Canada and 
with other organizations interested in the promo- 
tion of education, science and culture. The asso- 
ciation is a nonprofit, nonsectarian, and nonpolitical 
body. 

Number of members: 1516 (1953). 

Membership dues: Graded for individuals and 
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institutions, according to salary and income; con- 
tributing $25; sustaining $50; life $100. 

Sections: Canadian Association of Children’s 
Librarians; Cataloguing; Reference; Research Li- 
braries; Trustees; Young People’s. 

Meetings: Annual. i 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Canadian 
Index to Periodicals and Documentary Films, 1948- 
51; monthly service, 1952; Canadian Public Li- 
brary Laws, 1953; Subject Index to the Royal So- 
ciety of Canada; Constitution and Bylaws; 100 
Library Years in Canada, 1851-1951; Livres pour 
adolescents de 14 a 18 ans; Canadian Library Di- 
rectory, 1948, 1950, 1952 and supplements. 

Periodicals: Bulletin, bilingual; free to all mem- 
bers; annual subscription, $3.00 Canada; $8.50 
abroad; single copy, 50 cents. 


Cuban Library Association 


(Associacion Cubana de Bibliotecarios) 

Headquarters: Carlos 111, 710, Havana, Cuba. 

Officers, 1954/55: President, Ofelia Alvarez 
Mendoza; secretary, Elda Canfux Blanco. 

ALA Councilor: Ana Guerra, Juan B. Zayas 
#819, Vibora, Havana, Cub (1958). 

Founded: 1948. 

Purpose: To improve libraries and library service 
in Cuba, and to raise the standards of Cuban li- 
brarians by means of professional training and 
education. 

Number of members: 180. 

Membership dues: According to salary. 

Publications: Boletin. 


Music Library Association 


Headquarters: Care of Mary R. Rogers, Music 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

Officers, 1954/55: President, Charles Warren 
Fox, Eastman School of Music, Rochester 4, N.Y.; 
vice-president, Vincent Duckles, Music Library, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif.; secre- 
tary, Jean Kauffman, School of Music Library, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill; treasurer, 
Mary R. Rogers, Music Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C. Executive Board: The 
above officers, Harriet S. Nicewonger, Philip L. 
Miller, and Thomas T. Watkins. 

ALA Councilor: George F. Hanson, Olivet Col- 
lege Library, Olivet, Mich. (1958) 

Founded: 1931. 

Incorporated: 1945, under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Purpose: To promote the development of music 
libraries; to encourage studies in the organization 
and administration of music libraries and the use of 
music in libraries. 

Number of members: 900. 

Membership dues: $4.50. 

Principal source of income: Dues, advertising in 
journal, and gifts. 

Meetings: Usually twice yearly, in summer with 
ALA. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Cumulated 
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Index of Record Reviews; Music and Libraries, 
1943 (in cooperation with ALA and the American 
Council of Learned Societies), 

Periodicals: Notes, quarterly, for members, and 
by subscription at $3.00 annually; Supplement for 
members, quarterly. 


National Association of State Libraries 

Headquarters: Care of Helene H. Rogers, State 
Library, Springfield, Ill. 

Officers, 1954/55: President, Mrs. Mildred P. 
McKay, State Library, Concord, N.H.; Ist vice 
president, Walter T. Brahm, State Library, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; 2nd vice president, Ralph Hudson, State 
Library, Oklahoma City, Okla,; secretary-treasurer, 
Helene H. Rogers, State Library, Springfield, NI. 
Executive Board: the above officers and past presi- 
dent, Paxton P. Price, State Library, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

. ALA Councilor: Walter T. Brahm, State Library, 
Columbus, Ohio (1955). 

Founded: 1889; reorganized 1898. 

Purpose: To develop and increase the usefulness 
and efficiency of the state libraries and other agen- 
cies performing library functions at the state level. 
(“State” to be interpreted as “national”, “territorial”, 
“provincial”, and “insular”.) 

Number of members: 161 (46 Institutions, 111 
persons, 4 associations). 

Membership dues: $10, $7, $1. 

Principal source of income: Dues and sale of 
publications, 3 


Other National Li 


Note: For more detailed information on these 


organizations, see ALA Bulletin, December 1952, | 


p. 418-26, 


American Documentation Institute 


Headquarters: Care of Helen M. Fresko, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C, 

Officers, 1955: President, Scott Adams, National 
Institutes of Health Library, Bethesda, Md.; presi- 
dent-elect, Joseph Hilsenrath, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D.C.; past president, Mil- 
ton O. Lee, American Physiological Society, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; treasurer, Harold Oatfield, Charles 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y.; secretary, 
Helen M. Fresko, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. ADI Council Members: Helen L. Brownson, 
National Science Foundation, Washington, D.C.; 
Kenneth H. Fagerhaugh, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Karl F, Heumann, 
National Research Council, Washington, D.C.; and 
Lachlan F. MacRae, Defense Research Board, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Bibliographical Society of America 


Headquarters: 100 Washington Square East, 
New York 3, N.Y. 
Officers, 1954/55: President, Lawrence Clark 
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Meetings: Annual, time and place related to 
annual meetings of the ALA and the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries; or as otherwise decided 
by the Executive Board. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Proceedings 


and Papers, 1902-1958; Check List of Session . 


Laws, 1936, Supplement, 1941; Check List of 

Legislative Journals, 1988, Supplement, 1948; 

Check List of Statutes, 1937; Report of Committee 

on Organization of State Library Agencies in the 

Structure of State Government, 1950. 
Periodicals: Newsletter, quarterly. 


Theatre Library Association 


Headquarters: Care of George Freedley, New 
York Public Library, 476 Fifth Ave., New York 18, 
N.Y. 

Officers, 1954/55: President, George Freedley, 
Theatre Collection, New York Public Library, New 
York 18, N.Y.; secretary, Grace Chippendale, 1 
Symphony Road, Boston 15, Mass.; treasurer, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Perkins Barrett, Theatre Collection, New 
York Public Library, New York 18, N.Y.; editor, 
Broadside, Sarah Cokla Gross. 

ALA Councilor: George Freedley, New York 
Public Library, New York 18 (1957). 

Founded: 1937. 

Number of members: 101. 

Membership dues: Personal, $3.50; institutional, 
$5. 
Publication: Broadside. 


brary Associations 


Powell, University of California Library, Los 
Angeles; Ist vice-president, John D. Gordan; 2nd 
vice-president, Donald F. Hyde; secretary, Herman 
W. Liebert; treasurer, C. Waller Barrett. 

Number of members: 1300. 


Catholic Library Association 


Headquarters: Care of Rev. Vincent T. Mallon, 
Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Il. 

Officers, 1954/55: President, Helen L. Butler, 
Department of Librarianship, Marywood College, 
Scranton 2, Pa.; vice-president and president-elect, 
Rev. A, Homer Mattlin, Loyola University Library, 
6525 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26, Ill; executive 
secretary, Rev. Vincent T. Mallon, Maryknoll Semi- 
nary, Glen Ellyn, Il. 

Number of members; 2050. 


Council of National Library Associations 


Headquarters: Care of Scott Adams, National 
Institutes of Health Library, Bethesda 14, Md. 

Officers, 1954/55: Chairman, Elizabeth Fergu- 
son, Institute of Life Insurance Library, 488 Madi- 
son Ave, New York 22, N.Y.; vice-chairman, 
Julius J. Marke, School of Law Library, New 
York University, Washington Square South, New 
York 3, N.Y.; secretary-treasurer, Scott Adams, 
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National Institutes of Health Library, Bethesda 14, 
Md. 
Number of members: 18 associations. 


Educational Film Library Association 

Headquarters: Care of Emily S. Jones, 845 East 
46th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Officers, 1954-55: President, Garret R. Weathers, 
Visual Education, Public Schools, South Bend, 
Ind.; vice-president, Mary Louise Alexander, 
Ferguson Library, Stamford, Conn.; secretary, Nell 
Lee Jenkinson, Audio-Visual Education, Public 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; executive secretary, Emily 
S. Jones. 

Number of members: 554 (60 Personal; 494 
Institutional), 


Medical Library Association 

Headquarters: Care of Helen Wheeler, Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty of the State of Maryland, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Officers, 1954-55: President, Wilma Troxel, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library of Medical Sciences, 
1853 W. Polk St., Chicago 12, Ill.; vice-president 
and president-elect, Wesley Draper, Medical So- 
ciety of the County of Kings Library, 1313 Bedford 
Ave., Brooklyn 16, N.Y.; secretary, Esther Judkins, 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research Library, 
66th St. and New York Ave., New York 21, N.Ý.; 
treasurer, Pauline Duffield, Medical and Chirurgi- 
cal Faculty of the State of Maryland, Baltimore 1, 
Md. Board of directors: The above officers and 
Scott Adams, Bertha B. Hallam, J. Alan MacWatt, 
Robert T. Lentz, and Clara Manson. 

Number of members: 1127. 


Special Libraries Association 


Headquarters: 31 E. 10th St., New York 3, N.Y. 

Officers, 1954-55: President, Gretchen D. Little, 
Altas Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Del.; Ist 
vice president and president-elect, Chester M. 
Lewis, The New York Times Library, New York 
36, N.Y.; 2nd vice-president, isabella M. Frost, 
Lansing Library Service, Oakland 4, Calif.; secre- 
tary, Margaret A. Firth, United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation, Beverly, Mass.; treasurer, Burton W. 
Adkinson, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C.; executive secretary, Marian E. Lucius, 31 E. 
10th St., New York 8, N.Y. Directors: Eugene 
B. Jackson, Clara G. Miller, Sara M. Price, Helen 
Mary Pyle, Else L. Schulze, and Mrs. Nell Stein- 
metz. 

Number of members: 4845 (June 1954). 





Orders for Summary Reports must be separately 
placed with ALA as they are not covered by existing 
Standing Orders. Summary Reports are not a per- 
quisite of membership. They may be ordered at the 
time of conference or midwinter, or by mail later from 
ALA. Summary Reports of the Minneapolis Confer- 
ence are still available at $2.50. 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bullen . 
° 


Staff Appointments 


Public Libraries Division has anaounced the 
appointment of Mrs. Dorothy K. Snith as full- 
time assistant to the executive secretary, S. 
Janice Kee. Mrs. 
Smith began her 
duties on September 
l at ALA Headquar- 
ters. She is a native 
of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, and is now a 
resident of Gary, 
Indiana. 

She has previously 
served part time 
in the Subscription 
Books Bulletin and 
Public Libraries Di- 
vision offices at ALA 
Headquarters. Prior to this, she was Reader’s 
Advisor for four years in the Gary Public Li- 
brary. She spends her leisure tim2 gardening 
in her 40 foot square back yard. 
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DOROTHY K. SMITH 


Katherine Mohler, 
new assistant to the 
‘librarian, Headquar- 
ters Library, joined 
the staff September 
15. She is a gradu- 
ate of Indiana Uni- 
versity and received 
her M.S. degree from 
Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Scaool of Li- 
brary Seience in 
1949, Since that 
time Miss Mohler has been reference librarian 
in the Muncie (Indiana) Public Library. 








LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed YOU, 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^er BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of =esults through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book fied. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


In 1953 the Board of Education for Librarianship began a program of evaluation of library schools 
under the Standards for Accreditation adopted by the ALA Council, July 18, 1951.7 In the list below 


library schools which have to date been evaluated and accredited under these standards are indicated 


by a footnote. 


Other library schools listed were accredited prior to 1948 under the Minimum Requirements for 
Library Schools adopted in 1933. They are scheduled for evaluation under the 1951 Standards in a 


three-year program which began in the fall of 1953. 


Library schools are listed alphabetically by the name in common usage followed by location, dates of 


establishment and administrative officers. 


Full information about admission requirements, programs 


and degrees offered should be obtained from the library schools. 
With the exception of the library schools of Carnegie, Drexel, McGill and Pratt, all library schools 


offer their curricula in summer sessions. 


New York State College for Teachers, Department 
of Librarianship, Albany. Est. 1926. Robert 
Stone Burgess, Jr., Head. 

Atlanta University, School of Library Service, 
Atlanta, Ga.** Est. 1941. Mrs. Virginia Lacy 
Jones, Dean. 

University of California, School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley. Est. 1919. J. Periam Danton, Dean. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie Library 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa* Est. 1901. Ralph 
Munn, Director; Elizabeth Nesbitt, Associate 
Director. 

Catholic University of America, Department of 
Library Science, Washington, D.C. Est. 1938, 
Rev. James J. Kortendick, Head. 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library School, 
Chicago, Ill. Est, 1928. Lester Asheim, Dean. 

Columbia University, School of Library Service, 
New York, N.Y. Est. 1887. Robert D. Leigh, 
Acting Dean. 

Texas State College for Women, Department of 
Library Science, Denton. Est. 1929. D. Gene- 
vieve Dixon, Director. 

University of Denver, School of Librarianship, 
Denver, Colo. Est. 1931. Leslie I. Poste, 
Director. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, School of Library 
Science, Philadelphia, Pa.’ Est. 1891. Harriet 
D. MacPherson, Dean. 

Emory University, Division of Librarianship, 
Emory University, Ga.* Est. 1905. Evalene 
Parsons Jackson, Director. 

Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Depart- 
ment of Library Science. Est. 1928. Orville 
L. Eaton, Head. 

Florida State University, Library School, Talla- 
hassee.’ Est. 1947. Louis Shores, Dean; Robert 
G. Clapp, Assistant Dean. 

New York State University Teachers College, De- 
partment of Library Education, Geneseo. Est. 
1934. Mrs. Alice D. Rider, Director. 

University of Illinois, Library School, Urbana. 
Est. 1893. Robert Bingham Downs, Director; 
Harold Lancour, Associate Director. 

Indiana University, Division of Library Science, 
Bloomington.’ Est. 1949. Margaret Irene Rufs- 
vold, Director. 

University of Kentucky, Department of Library 
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Science, Lexington. Est. 1933. Edward Judson 
Humeston, Jr., Head. 

Louisiana State University, Library School, Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge. Est. 1931. Mrs. 
Florrinell Francis Morton, Director. 

McGill University, Library School, Montreal, Que. 
Est. 1927. Miss Vernon Ross, Director. 

University of Michigan, Department of Library 
Science, Ann Arbor.’ Est. 1926, Rudolph H. 
Gjelsness, Chairman. 

University of Minnesota, Library School, Minne- 
apolis. Est. 1928. David K. Berninghausen, 
Director. 

University of North Carolina, School of Library 
Science, Chapel Hill. Est. 1931. Lucile Kelling, 
Dean. 

University of Oklahoma, School of Library Science, 
Norman, Est. 1929. Arthur M. McAnally, 
Director; Richard E. Chapin, Assistant Director. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, School of Library 
Science, San Antonio, Texas. Est. 1931. Sister 
Francis Clare, Director. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Library 
School, Nashville, Tenn. Est. 1928. William 
A. FitzGerald, Director. 

Pratt Institute, Library School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Est. 1890, Wayne Shirley, Dean. 

Rosary College, Department of Library Science, 
River Forest, Ill. Est. 1930, Sister Mary 
Luella, Director. 

College of St. Catherine, Library School, St. Paul, 
Minn. Est. 1929. Sister Marie Cecilia Marzolf, 
Director. 

Simmons College, School of Library Science, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Est. 1902. Kenneth R. Shaffer, 
Director. 

University of Southern California, School of Li- 
brary Science, Los Angeles. Est. 1936. Lewis 
F. Stieg, Director (On leave, 1953-55); Harriet 
E. Howe, Acting Director, 

Syracuse University, School of Library Science, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Est. 1908. Wharton Miller, Dean. 

University of Texas, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Austin.* Est. 1948. Robert R. Doug- 
lass, Director. 

University of Toronto, Ontario College of Educa- 
tion, Library School, Toronto, Ont. Est. 1928. 
Bertha Bassam, Director. 
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University of Washington, School of Librarianship, 
Seattle. Est. 1911. Gladys R. Boughton, Direc- 
\ tor. 
~4 Western Michigan College of Education, Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, Kalamazoo. Est. 1945. 
Alice Louise LeFevre, Director. 
Western Reserve University, School of Library 
Science, Cleveland, Ohio. Est. 1904. Jesse 
H. Shera, Dean. 
University of Wisconsin, Library School, Madison. 
Est. 1906. Rachel Katherine Schenk, Director. 


1 ALA Bulletin 40:48-49, February 1952. 

2 Proceedings of the Fifty-Fifth Annual Conference, p. 610-13. 
3 Accredited under Standards for Accreditation adopted by the 
ALA Council, July 13, 1951. There ought to be a law against library schools 
1 Attended predominantly by Negroes. admitting married men. 
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i BALANCE SHEET—AUGUST 31, 1954 
ASSETS 
ENpowMENT Funps: 
Cash, sim agency “account isis feed. steers a0 oe raaa anne ede e nae Seay EE AA aye nie $ 4,636.32 
Investments—at cost ...... . 2,058,816.69 
Real estate—at cost 179,422.50 
Accounts: ‘receivable pirssi katranit cae eia EEIE ANAA SARA pee Cale erage ny eeween na’ nie irate Pitre nea 15,404.65 
Total Endowment Fund assets ....sccsesscuteucseuseee sense A TAAVETI ET EEEREN $2,258,280.16 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS: 
Cash in banks ......eeeeee sash alee siegace E E LAEE pie do Via SEA ET ei aieiaje ca mle a NLE RETETE 55,931.05 
Cash on hand .... 425.00 
Cash on deposit os aa 425.00 
United States Treasury Bills . 199,691.61 
Endowment income receivable 624.68 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable sireiriironeinor iian iroi aKT raV A EEREN TEETE 3,513.75 
Advances to officers and staff members ...ceccece srana rere ete EVVA ee eee AAN AEEA ANS 3,669.33 
Checks uncollected .....++..eeeeeees siete 348.38 
Inventory of postage, paper and supplies 13,440.59 
Prepaid) OX pense, 20.5 sca s\euin cis’ eu biasaiaia win. ENORET AE EKAT SERERE ote oleh wee RNANA EEIE ENAA Be Cie ble EA A 3,501.30 
Délorred charges iaraa NEEE A OEA UE EASTEN b drag'o-aie Vous bale bara A EEE AANA 4,827.86 
Office devices and building equipment 
Less accumulated depreciation to date of $4,014.32 .cccseccescee scene eee e setae eet e neat eeeneenne nates 6,969.71. 293,368.26 
= POEL + i RRA A AIEN E E sb EE T EAEE ETET TIEA E PIET EEEE NE TEE E EAE $2,551,648.42 
a LIABILITIES 
EnvowMENT Funps— 
Capital— 
Carnegie Fund v.cccccseccetece raven teee k 106,551.52 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund .. 2,074,523.58 
General Endowment Fund .........0005 š 63,453.34 
Sarah C. N. Bogle Endowment Fund ............ 5,169.58 
Melvil Dewey Medal Fund 500.00 
Oberly Memorial Fund ...... ee 1,078.64 
Herbert Putnam Honor Fund .s....sesssesasesenosnosesnasnenssossnisesonssassosasansearsotpenabnuneno 2,536.57 
James Lo Whitney Fund orriek kitop cece ene e cece teen cena renee ar na enna reer REONE PEA EA EREDA EAE 3,842.25 
2,257,655.48 
Account payable ookee keer d c cence EAEE a EOKA TETERA E anette ence reese etn Re EPE LEE EPERE 624.68 
Total Endowment Fund capital ....s.essesssanaanasssosurosnananasuesnecnrntsirovataearenaanaasuassnasanenorte 2,258,280.16 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS: 
Accounts payable .ocece ccc ces eset rece tec cen went eeu ee cane b ace n ne ee beeen san a a eee aK eae eetesseneaaenes 6,118.77 
Due Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund . ` 15,404.65 
Ea Capital funde arrepios sev enapeeaiie was eels heker EIE ENERE NERE aN Ei EL EVE EENEN 271,844.84 293,368.26 
4 
Total liabilities secre OEE PAS EA E ELE E A T N TE $2,551,648.42 
e 
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` 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS 
SUMMARY OF INCOME ‘AND EXPENSE 
September 1, 1953 to Auguse 31, 1954 
+ Balance Balance 
Regular Activities 9-1-53 Income Expense 8-31-54 * 
General Funds ...sccecseecesaceneens errr rere TE TETES nk eco hae ere owe $ 3,710.70 $222,663.08 | $200,228.70 § 
Transfers— š 

1953 Conference ...esresrosess 1,370.16 

Emergency Library Activities ... . , . 394.73 

Books for Tokyo s.sssesesseseres n 7 15.00 

Fellowships and Scholarships sseseressonsss 144.20 

Out of Print Books ........... E 134.24 

1953-54 Bulletin deficit .......eeeeseee $ 2,607.11 

1953-54 Washington Office deficit .......... 244,32 

Adult Education Survey .esssssrssoes 3,237.68 

Hospital Book Guide ......... EP . a Sy if 270.21 

Intellectual Freedom Committee ....... a 632.29 

Story-A-Day Project .-..-..++- Pade PEE TE 211.56 21,000.24 

7 3,710.70 = 224,721.41 207,431.87 21,000.24 ` 

Booklist 968.53 82,794.86 86,427.23 2,663.84" 
Publishing 2,142.19 200,560.55 211,619.66 8,916,92* 


Total secseaseeees aang tw 


Other Publishing Funds 










rist pence ceeereeeenetenerseeceterscrsetensercers 6,821.42 508.076.8982 505,478.76 9,419.48 

















wRevolving Fund ...ccccceseeescsssecesensaswenecenes ea umn asada cee EORI 8,000.00 — — 8,000.00 

ALA Catig. Rules Supplement ....sss.sorssossoronsespossosooasanss ENTE EAR 1,000.00 | — — 1,000.00 

Total E AT E E A tao mandeicnstsl ATT 9,000.00 —. — 9,000.00 

Total—Regular Activities ...... EERE S POR oe Rid ciate Oasis 15,821.42 508,076.82 505,478.76 18,419.48 

Undistributed Income . , i 

Camegio Fund .ecveccescccccnecconsetnsceseranrcrtsectarentnssesssenrsereceessssonss — 4,095.50 5,206.63 500.00 12,402.13 
Endowment Funds— 

ALA Endowment Trustees ....sssssersssereresevreneorennneenesreesrurerererresre 1,826.60 250.88 18.21 2,059,27 

Total—Undistributed Income vivecsvecccessevevccecetseevervesstecsssesurserscee 9,522.10 5,457.51 518.21 14,461.40 

Division Funds 
American Assn. of School Librarians ......sseseorsresesssressesannssvusesenesnses 6,703.48 19,928.16 18,445.77 8,185.87 


Assn. of Coll. and Ref, Libraries 


Div. of Cataloging and Classification ...,... 
























Peer ee eee) 


teomesecceess 5,265.19 24,380.52 27,835.40 1,810.31 








Div, of Libs. for Child, and Young People ..... reseese 2,920.01 13,981.29 14,649.00 2,252.30 
Hospital Libraries Division ....eeesseneee Cale WS aN aia, WO-tinsaoea A _ 4,842.89 3,274.70 1,568.19 
Library Education Division ...... ene essssseninnanoaonoenaadvaeenasereno —— 1,627.20 1,627.20 ~~ 
Public Libraries Div, 1952-53 ....... 8,662.94 — 8,662.94 -~ 
Public Libraries Div, 1953-54 ...... Peeve reee ree ress essees EEEE TIRER _ 39,453.28 23,772.10 15,681.18 
Total—Division Funds ...... ARER ere ree rer sessoboapssasuasons veceeeeenecces 23,551.62 115,103.92 101,183.21 37,472.33 
Special Activities 

Annual Conference-—1953 1,851.28 545.00 1,026.12 

Trsfr. to General Funds . 1,370.16* ama 
Annual Conference--1954 .. 533.48* 41,202.72 38,800.88 1,868.36 
Annual Conference-—1955 ... 240.96% _ 59.58 300.54" 
Annual Conference-~1956 .. ~ — 1,024.03 1,024.03* 
Annual Conference--1957 . . . . _ i 2.00 2.00* 
Assoc. Executive Secretary’s Discretionary Fund .......+ 500,00 500.00 781.31 218.69 
Bulletin: 1953-54 ccccecasecedccecenaneverevanceuee soon te 60,413.72 63,020.83 

Trsfr. to General Funds 2,607.11" — 
Bulletin Development Fund ... È rE 81.65 — — 81.65 
College and Research Libs. 1952-53 ...... TE PETT EEE A e 2,935.25 _ ~ 
College and Research Libs, 1953-54 ...... —_ 8,815.37 12,220.86 3,405.49" 
Comm. on Appt. of Ln. of Congress ...,.- Waeceniegs ~ — 1,212.38 

Trsfr. to American Lib. Inst, ...cscecsesecseenee . TEET 1,212.38* a 
Dutton-Macrae Award ..........5 i ~ — 1,000.00 1,000.00* 
Emergency Library Activities 394,73 — k 

Trafr. to General Funda -..... 394.73* — _ 
Exec. Secy. Discretionary Fund . 370.30 — 314.00 56.30 
Foundation Proposals Project ....... EENE O TEE 1,063.70 — 920.64 143.06 
Freedom to Read sasesccccatsereecevesccecsens —_ 286.75 317.93 31,18* 
Grolier Award sesse. Rid khan aaa ass 7 ma 500.00 500.00 — 
Hospital Book Guide ... PEE E E PEA k : ; 290.46* 20.25 _ 

Trsfr. to General Funds ..... Vocab ETETETT 270.21* reen 
Intellectual Freedom Committee ..sssrssserees ‘ — — 632.29 

Trsfr. to General Funds ........45 ETAPEN P 632.29% Gandi 

. 
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tee be weet eseee _ 10,890.58 2,916.10 7,974.48 . 
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Balance Balance 
9-1-53 Income Expense 8-31-54 
Intl. Fed. of Lib. Assns, Conference: s.essesssssssess — 100.00 _ 100.00 
Intl. Relations Board ....s.06 1,186.14 — 993,08 193.06 
Melvil Dewey Medal Award .. 33,00* — — 33.00* 
Qberly Memorial Award .,.........5 — 45.00 45.00 = 
Putnam Honor Award ...s..e...ecn eee 350.00 —_ 500.00 150.00* 
Washington Office: 1953-54 .........+5 _ 15,577.00 15,821.32 
Trsfr. to General Funds ......0.se00+ 244.32* — 
Total—Special Activities... .cccccrecenvaveceeceveeres ricsi PEPO Geeee 1,764.65 129,176.17 134,225.94 3,285.12* 
Special Projects 
Adult Education Survey ..ccccesseeeeeeee Seer Creare ee) EEEE EET 2,917.61* — 320.07 

Trsfr. to General Funds ss.sesssesse 3,237,68* _ 
Adult Education Training Inst. ....... — 7,500.00 — 7,500.00 
American Heritage Project: 1952-53 ... 5,321.90 _ 3,747,99* 

Trsfr, tọ 1953-54 Project ......-.00- 9,069,89* ~ 
American Heritage Project: 1953-54 ... 108,692.58 9,069.89 109,228.66 8,533.81 
American Heritage Project: 1954-55 .... _ 200,000.00 61,855.00 138,145.00 
ALA Sub-Grants for Adult Education ... 98,658.56 — 95,762.71 2,895.85 
American Library Institute ...s..ssse . 1,743.99 — 1,212.38 531.61 
Books for Tokyo -.sessvesssseeeeees 15.00 — $ 

Trsfr. to General Funds .s.sesssssssise : 15.00* — _ 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Survey ......... 16.56 — mm 16.56 
Committee on Photo-Duplication ..... 660.50 — — 660.50 
Fellowships and Scholarships ........ . 144.20 — : 

Trafr. to General Funds ....-...00+5 144.20* ~ — 
Foreign Translation Rights: 1953 ... 5,195.00 15,000.00 9,389.65 10,805.35 
Foreign Translation Rights: 1954 ... 10,000,00 — 3,540.50 6,459.50 
Heizer Estate sscesrsisomassnrssroos 480,21 — — 480.21 
Indian Librarians Project ....... == — 125,22 125.22* 
Intellectual Freedom Grant ..... 2,873.09 — 2,597.21 275.88 
International Relations—~-1948 .......; 13.52 — 50.19* 

Refund to Donor s.sessesvessesoaseccesenvoonaverovassase EEEE E 63,71* an _ 
International Youth Lib,: 1949-50 ........-.05 PRANA RUKUNA ASAE INATA ere rer rere 14.27 = 14.27 = 
International Youth Lib.: 1951-52 ... aa Gi Sine lee eine VARRAS J SENIE eee wales 8 361.45 _ 361.45 — 
International Youth Lib.: 1952-53 ... 0 Pe sas Caw Se 1.59 == 

Refund to Donor sssssesreseseee EE EENE 1.59» oa = 
International Youth Lib.: 1953-54 Wakes dee aimee sae 268.79* 6,171.90 5,780.13 y 

Refund to Donor sssssnssesssss.o PETEA TEETE 122.98* — — 
International Youth Lib.: 1954-55 .....usrnusresusesesesss ETTETTTTITETETET _ 5,500.00 5,348.90 151.10 
Investigations in the Field of Librarianship ....sss..e.eeee ja EANET alee ENNA 366.54 _ Csel 366.54 
Office of Adult Education .....esessssnunparonerresenseneee TONAT T — 15,000.00 8,331.53 6,668.47 
Out of Print Books Survey .........+. whe ewaseeeaecres 134,24 _ 

Trsfr. to General Funds ......-eeeceeseneeene perry PEER waras katodna a 134,24" — — 
Restatement of Post-War Standards in Publ. Libs, ........... APENA EE sibs -— , 10,500.00 74.57 10,425.43 
Story-A-Day Project ..esseeseeroorenvesonase E E E E E ekinen sawi 211.56% — — 

Trsfr. to Genera] Funds sesssesesenassseasevocsosurecsreassesanasessoevssosasnees 211.56% _ 
Univ. of Ankara Library School : — _ 833.58 833,58* 
UNESCO Gift Coupon Project ecese Sane ae jaeldue ee wow onsen edie FASC Ceo TT . 749.66" 886.69 137.03 — 

Total—Special Projects ..........+ TETE TEETE Gis eats adie sible vatatents 230,545.58 260,076.87 297,665.44 192,957.01 

) od 
Accommodation Accounts x 

Annuities for transfer .sses.esesseesessoan FEES TET oer PEENTE ~.. 2,862.39 154,150.76 155,121.60 1,891.55 
Alabama American Heritage Project—Salary Account — 2,700.00 2,709.00 — 
Art Reference Round Table ....sseessessees Hates 55.81 26.00 -~ 81.81 
Buildings Institute—1954 sssessssesse — 1,715.65 980.64 735.01 
Friends of Libraries Committee ......... er ~ 163.54 163.54 — 
Iñternational Federation of Library . Associations .... 48.00 68.82 48.00 68.82 
Joint Committee—ALA and Rural Sociologists ....... 17.00 75 = 17.75 
Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career s.s... 1,018.22 56.92 934.48 140.66 
Keio Univ.—Salary Acct.: 1952-53 ..esssoseesnsseen 5,500.00 — 1,600.00 

Trsfr. to 1953-54 Account ........06 searereso 3,900.00* -~ — 
Keio Univ.—Salary Acct.: 1953-54 .... PEPESE OPETI 10,100.00 16,650.00 26,750.00 — 
Keio Univ.—Salary Acet.: 1954-55 .... iors = 13,650.00 5,019.32 8,630.68 
Lester Dinner ....... eed vaceecverene eee breser — 410.00 446,42 

Trsfr, to Annual Conf.—-1954 esses adense 36.42* — 
Los Angeles County Public Library—Salary Account ous - 2,800.00 2,800.00 — 
Personnel Institute and Clinics ......... TET PE E A epithe spades ` 233,06 — _ 233.06 
Portraits Catalog 5 

(Intl, Youth Library) .......00005 Bitar Bad ga kien EA TIE ETT Bory ead eas te 101.60* 146.00 24,00 20.40 

Total—Accommedation Accounts ithe Nia aru wala YT EAA T T T Aeuntetowae see 19,732.88 188,638.44 196,551.58 11,819.74 
Total—All co ccccnccccccnencteccsnseeeeetucnsetrentneeree ass 0458 Smwiel wane $300,938.25 $1,206,529.73 $1,235,623.14 $271,844.84 
*--PDenotes deficit, overdraft, refund or transfer. 
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GENERAL FUNDS 
Year Ended Year Eaded 























INCOME SUMMARY 1953-54 8-31-54 8-31-53 
Membership dues—Personal ...........5.- E TE EE ETETE E a. Tine eas e o -9139.474.000 $129,437.00 
—Institutional 43,571.50 41,107.00 * 
—Special ....- 23,400.00 18,000.00 
Life .esooses ki .. 2,685.00 2,710.00 
—Affiliation ...... . . Fes 66.20 84.10 
Additional Allotments... ce cccecee cee e eect nets eet ENE net e tree eee nett eee eee enue NEE A .. 4,801.10 3,850.96 
Washington Newsletter Subscriptions 564.00 547.50 
Midwinter Meeting Registration .....ccccccscs essen TITA NE IDAAN AA AINAS AREA « 2,944.00 2,767.00 
Other Income .....- 2,304.43 851.40 
Endowment Funds--Carnegie Corporation . $ 2 92,027.70 85,871.39 
SSG T T - wares wits aioe oA saw recs bese oa costae, Hie SEER EAE P PAURAS Y itrese aie E EP 2,908.92 2,635.15 
Gross Income ...ceeeeeeer araa a ea POENE E EEEN E A EE AT OPPE Whine T TORETE 314,746.85 287,861.50 
89,398.77(1) 81,506.31 (1) 
23685.00 2,710.00 
92,083.77 84,216.31 
Net income .ssssssssossesreses PAASONEN EEAS ALIN LAA TERERAA Ws ciate gis Saige Sing ae ise erotik TETEE $222,663.08 $203,645.19 
(1) Distributed to Divisions as follows: ' . 
American Association of School Librarians s.s.s... ERIAS ELE E FSET TAL EIE E Ba t... 14,373.45 $ 12,450.03 
Association of College and Reference Libraries .. 22,568.28 20,943.22 
Division of Cataloging and Classification .......++ 10,890.58 9,706.94 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People . 11,388.77 10,361.36 
Hospital Libraries Division ........ acta eRe en? 2,789.95 2,469.28 
Library Education Division . 1,627.20 1,426.12 
Public Libraries Division .....ccccocserereenss AGL NAAA AS Ree ee ENA Re REPEAT Weds Views 25,760.54 24,149.36 





S 89,398.77 $ 81,506.31 


GENERAL FUNDS 


s BUDGET AND EXPENSE SUMMARY 1953-54 ; 

4 Income Budget Budget 
1952-53 Gross Income Budgeted .....ssessessoseonvuponopocsnsnpaonesoessssoevaruus eee e ene e tener eer rere ee kka SABS 15100 $285,151.00 
Less—~Allotments paid to Divisions (1952-53) ve cavseeneseereeeeeeeee E E ARE EE E A A sieve AHE 81,506.00 
1952-53 Net Income Budgeted......enssssesveverusurureoserrrrerranerovseserseore aevnseranvunsrervenees ee e $203,645.00 $203,645.00 

R Actual 
Expense 
f \ Year Ended 

Expense 8-31-54 
Executive Secretary’s Office ......cccecccecerecsueces AAPEA Ga Ween wesc eta Salts Seas wise e PLP L III EEE, $ 22,523.00 $ 23,564.43 


Associate Executive Secretary's Office 
Special Membership Promotion 
Washington Office ‘Allocation ... 
Bulletin Allocation 














12,934.00 12,327.63 

5,968.00 5,810.72 
11,556.00 11,556.00 
30,827.00 30,827.00 





Headquarters Library 1.00... ccceeceee cece ecee enero PPE EONA E ued os á 14,972.00 14,582.04 
Membership Maintenance and Promotion tas ae. 2,966.00 3,476.94 
Midwinter Meeting ....esesossosssacsee thas . we. 2,450.00 2,429.27 
Elections sses 


rere ee eer coe 1,400.00 1,506.07 
Office of Education for Librarianship . 13,387.00 11,019.34 


Office of Personnel Administration .. 10,313.00 10,365.62 
Executive Board ..,.+-- 3,100.00 8,027.56 



















Other Boards and Committees ............. tae ao TN EAEE OEI E E NENE EAN TTEN TEET TET 1,250.00 1,731.92 
Administrative Services Department— i ‘ 

Services and Supplies ..esseossososoosunosonavenn r 95,754.00 95,752.64 
Building .....0.65 saenransenacnesnosoracseteneeteova e 19,896.00 21,048.21 
Membership Records, Directory and Addressograph . 24,059.00 23,143.51 
Gross Expense ...cscecccvcecvevecessecevess EE Neb eeebeemeeseneesee 273,355.00 272,168.90 
Less costs paid by Regular Activities ........... EEEE PGR URES OAL DUR NER Cate een ale LOSES hig EEEREN 47,499.00 47,482.20 
o 225,856.00 224,686.70 
Less costs paid by Special Projects .......... PEIE TEE TPE E Via telat E T ET EE E AET 24,758.00 24,458.00 
‘ 201,098.00 200,228.70 

Operating Reserve pescecccseusecccseteveerecee Sites Hiisiweaon anise KEEA ARENE ee LAS Lage Reedy Rae ROW EAS © 2,547.00 _ 
Net Expense v.sscscceeesercecceesneeeveeeuuees aoet T A $203,645.00 200,228.70 
Budget Balance—Anugust 31, 1954 ..ssssussenrurrernruveesrsronsoseoeniverereetorresros ERE ITN —s 3,416.30 
R $203,645.00 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Article I. Name. s 
Sec. 1. The name of this body shall be the 
American Library Association. 
Article II. Object 


Sec. 1. The object of the American Library 
Association shall be to promote library service 
and librarianship. 


Article II. Membership 


Sec. 1. Members. Any person, library or other 
institution interested in library work may become 


a member upon payment of the dues provided . 


for in the bylaws. The Executive Board may 
suspend a member for cause after hearing by 
a two-thirds vote of the members of the Executive 
Board and may reinstate a member by a three- 
fourths vote of the members of the Executive 
Board. 

Article IV. Divisions 

Sec. 1. (a) Divisions of the Association may 
be organized as provided in the bylaws. 

(b) Each division shall represent a field of 
activity in general distinct from that of other 
divisions. 

(c) Each division shall have complete au- 
tonomy over and responsibility for the conduct 
of its own affairs and the expenditure of its 
funds, subject to the restrictions imposed by the 
Constitution and bylaws of the Association. The 
Executive Board and Council of the Association 
shall have no responsibility for such activities or 
expenditures, 

Sec. 2. Each division shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from the Association for carrying on its work, 
an allotment of funds as provided in the bylaws. 

Sec. 8. The board of directors of the division 
shall be recognized as the body primarily re- 
sponsible under the Constitution and bylaws of the 
Association in the field of activity represented by 
the group. The board of directors may, if it so 
desires, appoint a special committee to which this 
responsibility will be delegated. 


Article V. Meetings 

Sec, 1. Meetings. Meetings shall be held as 
provided for in the bylaws. 

Sec. 2. Votes by Institutional Members. The vote 
of an institutional member shall be cast by the 
duly designated representative whose credentials 
are filed with the executive secretary. If there 
shall be no such person designated, or if at any 
meeting such person be not present, the vote may 
be cast by the chief executive officer of such insti- 
tution and by no one else, 

Sec. 8. Quorum. Two hundred members shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Article VI. Council ; 
Sec. 1. Membership. The Council shall consist 
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of the following members to be known as coun- 
cilors, and chosen as specified in the bylaws: 

(a) Representatives elected by state, regional, 
and provincial chapters 

(b) Representatives elected by divisions 

(c) Representatives elected by the Association 

(d) Representatives selected by affiliated organ- 
izations os 

(e) Members of the Executive Board 

(£) Ex-presidents of the Association, and chair- 
men of all boards and standing committees, who 
may participate in discussion, but shall not have 
the right to vote unless they have also been chosen 
as councilors as specified in the bylaws. 

(g) The right to vote shall be limited to coun- 
cilors who are members of the Association. 

Sec. 2. Officers. The president, president-elect, 
second vice-presideng and executive secretary of . 


.the Association shall serve as officers of the Council. 


The executive secretary shall not have the right 
to vote and the presiding officer may vote only in 
case of a tie. 

Sec. 3. Meetings. The Council shall hold at_ 
least two meetings each year. Such meetings. 
shall be held, one at the time and place of the 
animal conference of the Association and, if feasi- 
ble, on the first day of the conference, and one, 
not less than three months before the next annual 
conference, at a time designated by the Executive 
Board. The latter shall be called the midwinter 
meeting. Other meetings may be called by the 
president or shall be called upon request of twenty 
members, Twenty-five members shall constitute 
a quorum, 

Sec, 4 Duties. (a) The Council shall be the 
legislative body of the Association, and all powers 
of the Association not otherwise provided for in 
the Constitution and bylaws of the Association 
shall be vested in the Council. 

(b) The Council shall determine all policies 
of the Association as such, and its decisions shall 
be binding upon the Association, its officers, boards, 
and committees, except as herein provided. The 
Council shall have the right to review the action 
of officers, boards, and committees of the Associa- 
tion. 

(c) The Association by a majority vote of those 
present at a meeting held during an annual con- 
ference may refer any matter to the Council with 
recommendations and may require the Council to 
report on such matter at any specified session of 
the Association. 

(d) Any question of policy may, by a majority 
vote of the Council, be submitted to the Associa- 
tion to be voted upon either at an annual confer- 
ence or by mail as the Council may determine. 

(e) Any action of the Council may be set aside 
by a three-fourths vote at any meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, or by a majority vote by mail in which 
one-fourth of the members of the Association have 
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voted. Such vote by mail shall be held upon pe- 
tition of two hundred niembers of the Association. 
(£) The Council shall promptly consider and dis- 
cuss such questions of professional and public in- 
terest as are referred to it by the Association, its 
committees or boards, and it shall receive, consider, 
and promptly act upon all reports and recommen- 
dations made by committees of the Association. 
(g) A summary of resolutions, not at the time 
confidential, adopted by the Executive Board shall 
be reported promptly to all councilors. 
. (hb) All resolutions coming before the Association 
shall be referred to the Council except resolutions 
of thanks. 


Article VII. Management 


Sec. 1. (a) Executive Board. The Executive 
Board shall consist of the officers of the Association, 
the immediate past president and eight members 
chosen in the manner specified in the bylaws. 
The executive secretary shall not have the right to 
vote. The Executive Board shall act for the Coun- 
- cil between Council meetings in accordance with 
its directions and shall prepare an agenda for each 
Council meeting. It shall have power to review 
all administrative decisions relating to the manage- 
ment of headquarters made by the executive secre- 
tary and any action taken by the executive secre- 


tary shall be subject to review upon the request of. 


any member of the Executive Board. The Execu- 
tive Board shall perform such other duties as are 
specified in the Constitution and bylaws. 

(b) The Executive Board shall have power to fill 
all vacancies in office pro tempore, the person so 
elected by the Executive Board to serve only until 
the next annual conference of the Association, ex- 
cept that in case of the death or resignation of the 
president of the Association or his inability to serve, 
the president-elect shall become president to serve 
until the end of his elected term as president. The 
election of an elective member of the Executive 
Board to the office of president-elect, second vice 
president, or treasurer shall create a vacancy in the 
board. 

(c) Meetings of the Executive Board may be 
called by the president at such times and places as 
he may designate, and shall be called upon request 
of a majority of the board. 

(d) Quorum. A majority shall constitute a 
quorum of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Finances. There shall be a Finance 
Committee of three councilors not members of the 
Executive Board, chosen by the Council. It shall 
be the duty of such committee to review and ap- 
prove the estimate of the income for the fiscal year 
prepared by the Budget Committee. All budgets 
of expenditure, with the exception of the publish- 
ing budget, shall be within the limit of the income 
estimated by the Finance Committee; they shall be 
prepared under the direction of the Executive 
Board and shall be subject to its final approval. 
The Finance Conimittee shall have all the accounts 
of the Association, including those of the trustees 
of the endowment funds, audited by certified 
public accountants and shall report to the Associa- 
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tion annually. Appropriations shall be made only ` 


for such activities as fall within the policies estab- 
lished by the Association or Council, 

Sec. 3. There shall be a Budget Committee com- 
posed of the members of the Finance Committee 
and the president, president-elect and treasurer, 
which shall report an estimate of receipts to the 
Finance Committee and an estimate of receipts and 
expenditures to the Executive Board. The Budget 
Committee shall report to the Council annually on 
the general condition of the Association finances. 
The president shall act as chairman of the com- 
mittee and shall have the right to vote only in case 
of a tie. 

Sec, 4. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail shall have 
the force of a vote, if conducted under the condi- 
tions specified in the bylaws. 


Article VIII. Officers, Boards, and Committees 


Sec. 1. Officers. The officers of the Association 
shall be a president, a president-elect, who shall 
serve as first vice president, a second vice president, 
an executive secretary, and a treasurer. The presi- 
dent-elect, the second vice president and the treas- 
urer shall be elected at the annual conference of 
the Association, the president-elect and the second 
vice president for a term of one year and the treas- 
urer for a term of four years beginning with the 
year 1952. The executive secretary shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Board, and shall hold 
office at its pleasure. ; 

Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The president, presi- 
dent-elect, second vice president, executive secre- 
tary and treasurer shall perform the duties pertain- 
ing to their respective offices and such other duties 
as may be approved by the Executive Board. The 
president-elect shall serve the first year after elec- 
tion as first vice president, the second year as 
president, and the third year as immediate past 
president. The president, for the Executive Board, 
and.the executive secretary, for the headquarters 
staff, shall report annually to the Council. The 
executive secretary shall be in charge of head- 
quarters and its personnel; he shall carry out the 
activities provided for in the budget and shall 
perform such other duties as may be assigned to 
his office. He shall submit a monthly report to 
the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. Appointments. The Executive Board 
shall appoint all other officers, boards, and all com- 
mittees of the Association not otherwise provided 
for and shall fix the compensation of all paid 
officers and employees. Only members of the Asso- 
ciation shall be appointed to boards and commit- 
tees except by authorization of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 4. Terms of Office. All officers and all 
elected members of the Executive Board shall serve 
until the adjournment of the meetiing at which 
their successors are chosen. ` 


Article IX. Endowment Funds 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships and 
all gifts for endowment purposes shall, subject to 
conditions attached thereto, constitute endowment 
funds. Such funds shall, subject to conditions Je- 
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gally incident thereto, be in the custody of three 
trustees, one of whom shall be elected by the 
Executive Board annually to hold office for three 
years from the date of his election and until his 
successor shall be elected. If any trustee resigns, 
dies, becomes incapacitated, or is removed during 
his term of office, a successor may be elected by 
a majority vote of the Executive Board at any 
meeting, and such successor shall serve for the re- 
mainder of the term of the original trustee and 
until his successor shall be elected. The trustees 
shall have authority to hold, invest, reinvest, dis- 
burse, and otherwise deal with endowment funds 
in accordance with such directions as may be given 
them by the Executive Board of the Association. 
The principal of and income from endowment 
funds shall be expended under the direction of the 
Executive Board but no such expenditure shall be 
made except in accordance with any conditions im- 
posed by the donors of any of such funds nor for 
any purposes which are not in consonance with the 
approved policy of the Association nor shall prin- 
cipal be expended unless expressly permitted by 
the terms of the gift, or any amendment or modi- 
fication thereof, No action shall be taken with 
reference to investment, reinvestment, or other 
principal transaction with respect to securities held 
in the endowment fund, except upon a resolution 
adopted by or written order signed by a majority 
of the trustees. 


Article X, Affiliated Organizations 
and Chapters 


Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affiliate with 
the American Library Association any national so- 
ciety having purposes similar to those of the 
American Library Association. The dues of affili- 
ated societies shall be as provided in the bylaws. 

Sec. 2. By action of the Council, state, pro- 
vincial, territorial, and regional library associations 
and other library groups and organizations may 
be associated with the American Library Associa- 
tion and receive recognition in such a manner and 
under such conditions as may be provided in the 
bylaws. 


Article XI.’ Bylaws 


Sec. 1. Bylaws may be adopted and amended by 
vote of the Association upon written report of 
the Executive Board or Council or of a special 
committee appointed by the Association to report 
thereon. Any bylaw may be suspended by a 
three-fourths vote of those present and voting at a 
meeting of the Association held during an annual 
conference. 


Article XII, Amendments 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Con- 
stitution shall originate in the Council. A pro- 
posed amendment shall become effective when 
it shall have been approved by a majority of the 
members of the Council present and voting at two 
consecutive meetings held not less than two months 
apart, followed by ratification by the members of 
the Association either by a vote by mail of a ma- 
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jority of the members of the Association voting, or 
by a majority vote of the members present and 
voting at a meeting of the Association. The Coun- 
cil, on approving a proposed amendment for the 
second time, shall specify whether a vote on rati- 
fication shall be taken at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion or by mail, and if a mail vote is ordered the 
Council shall fix the time for the beginning and 
closing of the balloting. 


BYLAWS. 


Article I. Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Member- 
ships of the Association shall consist of: 

(a) Library Members—all members who are or 
have been employed in library service or related 
activities or who have been enrolled in or grad- 
uated from a library school 

(b) Trustee Members—all members who are 
trustees or former trustees of libraries 

(c) Lay Members—all other nonlibrary personal 
members interested in the work of the Association 

(d) Institutional Members—libraries and other 
institutions interested in the work of the Associa- 
tion 

(e) Honorary Members—persons nominated by 
the Executive Board and elected for life by the 
Council 

(£) Corresponding Members—any person nomi- 
ated by the Council and elected by a majority 
vote of the members present and voting at any an- 
nual conference of the Association, Corresponding 
membership shall be available to any person 
eminent for his interest in library work, but who 
is, by reason of his residence in a country other 
than the United States or Canada, or for other 
reasons, unable to take active part in the affairs of 
the Association 

(g) Special Members—sustaining, supporting, 
cooperating, subscribing and contributing—persons 
or institutions eligible for membership, except li- 
braries or library schools, which elect to pay the 
dues specified in Section 2 of this Article 

(h) Life Members--all who are life members at 
the time of the adoption of this section, and other 
persons eligible for membership who shall elect to 
contribute to the endowment fund of the Associa- 
tion the sum provided in Sec. 2 of this article 

(i) Continuing Members—those persons who 
have had twenty-five years of consecutive mem- 
bership in the Association, who have been perma- 
nently retired from service, and who have applied 
for and been elected to such membership for life 
by the Executive Board 

Sec, 2, Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All Mem- 
mers of the Association shall have the right to 
vote. All personal members shall have the right 
to hold Ee The dues to be paid, the publica- 
tions to be received, and the divisional privileges 
shall be as follows, divisional affiliation and allot- 
ment for members so desiring, being contingent 
upon acceptance of the member by the division 
concerned: R 
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LIBRARY MEMBERS 


All classes are subject to divisional allotment, 
Bulletin and Proceedings. 

Class A. Non-Salaried Librarians (Library school 
students, retired librarians not eligible for continu- 
ing membership, librarians who are members of re- 
ligious orders, etc.) dues $3. 

Class B. Salary $2999 or less, dues $6 

Class C. Salary 3000-8499, dues $7 

Class D. Salary 3500-3999, dues $8 

Class E. Salary’ 4000-4499, dues $9 

Class F. Salary 4500-4999, dues $10 

Class G. Salary 5000-5499, dues $12 

Class H. Salary 5500-5999, dues $14 

Class I. Salary 6000-6499, dues $16 

Class J. Salary 6500-6999, dues $18 

Class K. Salary 7000 and over, dues $20 


TRUSTEE AND Lay MEMBERS 


Dues, $6 annually, subject to divisional allot- 
ment; Bulletin, Proceedings. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


1l. Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership Directory, 
privilege of divisional allotment, and periodical 
publication of the Division of which they are a 
member, 10% discount on standing orders for ALA 
publications, and appropriate A services 
shall be available to libraries and library schools 
upon payment of annual dues as follows: 


Annual Income . Dues 

$11,999 or under $6 j 

$12,000 or over 50 cents for each $1000 an- 
nual income or fraction 


thereof up to $100,000 


For determination of the rate to be paid for 
membership services and publications, annual in- 
come shall be defined as the total operating in- 
come received in the previous fiscal year. 

2. Divisions, departments or branches o. library 
and library school institutional members, dues $6 
annually, subject to divisional allotment: Bulletin, 
Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 

8. All other institutional members, dues $6 an- 
nually, subject to divisional allotment; Bulletin, 
Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 


Honorary MEMBERS 

No dues; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Member- 
ship Directory. 
CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 

No dues; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Member- 
ship Directory. 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Dues $500 annually, subject to an allotment to 
each division requested; Bulletin, Proceedings and 
Membership Directory. 


SUPPORTING MEMBERS 


Dues $300 annually, subject to an allotment to 
each division requested; Bulletin, Proceedings and 
Membership Directory. 
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COOPERATING MEMBERS 


Dues $200 annually, subject to divisional allot- 
ment; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership 
Directory. 


SUBSCRIBING MEMBERS 


Dues $100 annually, subject to divisional allot- 
ment; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership 
Directory. 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Dues $25 annually, subject to divisional allot- 
ment; Bulletin, Proceedings, and, on request, Mem- 
bership Directory. 


Lire MEMBERS 


Dues $200; Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership 
Directory, divisional allotment for those becoming 
life members after 1939. 


CONTINUING MEMBERS 
No dues. Bulletin 


Sec. 8. The class to which any library member 
belongs shall not be specified in the Handbook 
and shall be regarded as confidential. Allotments 
made to divisions shall be in lump sums accom- 
panied by a list of members whose dues are al- 
lotted, but without indication of the amount allot- 
ted for any one member. 

Any member may pay a higher rate than is pro- 
vided in Sec. 2 and shall be entitled to all privileges 
of such higher rate. 

The Executive Board shall have the authority to 
make adjustments in the scale of dues for cases not 
clearly covered in Sec, 2. 

Sec. 4, Affiliated Societies. (a) The annual dues 
of affiliated societies in the United States shall be 
ten cents per capita for all members who are not 
members of the American Library Association. 

(b) The annual dues of affiliated societies out- 
side the United States shall be twenty-five dollars. 
Such affiliated societies shall be entitled to a free 
copy of the Bulletin, and shall be privileged to 
purchase one copy of all American Library Asso- 
ciation publications at a discount of 50 per cent. 

Sec. 5. Unpaid dues. Members whose dues are 
unpaid on May 1 of each year and who shall con- 
tinue such delinquency for one month after notice 
of the same has been sent, shall be dropped from 
membership. Lapsed members may be reinstated 
upon payment of dues for the current. year. 

Sec. 6, (a) Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the 
Association shall end August 31. The fiscal year 
shall govern all business and activities of the Asso- 
ciation except as otherwise provided in the Consti- 
tution and bylaws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference year shall 
be that period beginning with the adjournment of 
an annual conference of the Association and ending 
with the adjournment of the next succeeding annual 
conference. i - 

(c) Membership Year. The membership year for 
the Association and for the divisions shall be the 
calendar year. 
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Article II. Meetings 
Sec. 1. Annual Meetings. ‘There shall be an an- 


‘nual conference of the Association at such place 


and time as may be determined by the Executive 
Board. For all persons attending any meeting or 
conference there may be a registration fee as fixed 
by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings of 
the Association may be called by the Executive 
Board, and shall be called by the president on re- 
quest of two hundred members of the Association. 
At least one month’s notice shall be given, and only 
business specified in the call shall be transacted. 

Sec. 3. Regional Meetings. The Executive Board 
may arrange for regional meetings to include such 
chapters, divisions, library associations, and such 
other organizations as may desire to join in such 
a meeting, provided that the Executive Board may 
not call a regional meeting in the area covered by 
a regional chapter without the consent of such 
chapter. 

Sec. 4. Travel Rates. The advantage of reduced 
travel rates secured by the Association shall be 
available only to those holding personal member- 
ship or representing institutional membership in 
the Association and to members of affiliated socie- 
ties, 

Sec. 5. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail, both of 
the Association and of the Council, may be author- 
ized by the Executive Board between meetings. 
Such mail votes shall be conducted under the same 
requirements as votes at meetings, except that for 
votes by Council, 50 percent of the voting member- 
ship shall constitute a quorum arid a three-fourths 
majority of those voting shall be required to carry. 

The Executive Board shall have authority to set 
the time limit during which votes will be recorded 
but if no such time limit is set no vote shall be 
counted unless received within 30 days from the 
day the text of the ballot or question voted upon 
was mailed properly addressed to those entitled to 
vote on the matter involved. In the case of a vote 
by mail by the Association, the Executive Board 
may designate publication of the ballot or question 
submitted in the official journal of the Association 
as the appropriate method of submitting the matter 
to the members for their determination. 


Article III. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. 1. (a) Prior to each annual conference of 
the Association the Executive Board upon recom- 
mendation of the president-elect, shall appoint a 
Nominating Committee of five members, no one of 
whom shall be a member of the board, to nominate 
candidates for elective positions. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate candidates 
for the positions of president-elect and second vice 
president; for the position of treasurer, whenever 
this is required by Article VIII, Section 1, of the 
Constitution; for two members of the Executive 
Board for terms of four years each; for six mem- 
bers of the Council for terms of four years each; 
and to fill vacancies. 

(c) Such committee may present names of candi- 
dates for election to the Executive Board and Coun- 
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cil in blocks of two names each. In such case 
members of the Association shall vote for only one 
name from each block. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Nominating Committee shall re- 
port its nominations in the Bulletin not less than 
three weeks before the midwinter meeting of the 
Association. At the midwinter meeting of the 
‘Council, the names of the candidates shall be an- 
nounced. The presiding officer shall call the atten- 
tion. of the Council to Sec. 2 (b) of this Article. 

(b) At the midwinter meeting any member of 
the Council may present a petition signed by not 
fewer than ten councilors proposing additional 
nominations. In case nominations for more than 
two candidates for any office are made by the com- 
mittee and by petitioners, the Council shall take 
a written ballot on the names presented. The two 
names receiving the highest number of votes for 
any office shall be the official candidates placed on 
the official ballot. 

(c) No person shall be nominated by the com- 
mittee or by petition, who is not a member of the 
Association in good standing and whose written 
consent has not been filed with the executive secre- 
tary of the Association. 

‘Sec. 8 (a) Nominations determined as herein 
provided shall be placed before the members of 
the Association on a printed ballot which shall be 
prepared under the direction of the Nominating 
Committee and which shall be known as the 
“Official Ballot.” 

(b) The Nominating Committee shall also include 
on the official ballot other nominations filed with 
the executive secretary by petition of any one hun- 
dred members of the Association at least three 
months before the annual conference, provided 
written consent of these nominees shall have been 
filed with the executive secretary of the Association. 

(c) The professional address of each nominee 
shall be given on the official ballot. 

Sec, 4 (a) The Executive Board shall appoint a 
Committee on Election which shall have charge of 
the conduct of the regular election and the count- 
ing and tabulation of all votes cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual con- 
ference, the executive secretary shall mail a copy 
of the ballot to each member of the Association. 
Ballots shall be marked and returned to the execu- 
tive secretary in sealed envelopes bearing on the 
outside the name and address of the member vot- 
ing together with the words, “Official. Ballot.” 

Sec. 5, The executive secretary shall check on a 
list of members the names of all members whose 
votes were received. The candidate receiving the 
largest number of votes shall be elected and shall 
be so reported to the Association by the Committee 
on Election, In case of a tie vote the successful 
candidate shall be determined by lot conducted by 
the Committee on Election. 


Article IV. Representation in Council 


Sec. 1 (a) Each state, provincial, and territorial. 
chapter shall be entitled to one councilor for each 
800 American Library Association members or 
fraction thereof; each regional chapter shall be 
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entitled to one councilor for each 600 ALA mem- 
bers or fraction thereof; and each division shall be 
entitled to one councilor for its first 50 ALA mem- 
bers or less and one additional councilor for each 
250 ALA members in excess of 50, Chapter repre- 
sentation shall be through state or provincial chap- 
ter unless the state or provincial associations in a 
certain region elect to take representation through 
a regional chapter and so notify the secretary of 
the Council. Councilors representing divisions 
shall be elected by mail vote by the members of 
their divisions. 

Sec. 2 (a) Twenty-four councilors shall be elected 
by the Association at large, six being elected each 
year. 

Sec. 8. Each affiliated organization shall be en- 
titled to one councilor. 

Sec. 4. All Councilors shall be elected, except 
councilors representing affiliated organizations, who 
may be selected in some other manner in accord- 
ance with the terms of Article VI, Section 1(d) of 
the Constitution, and shall serve for terms of four 
years or until their successors are selected and 
qualified. 

Sec. 5. (a) Each councilor elected by a chapter 
or division shall present his credentials, signed by 
the president of the chapter or division, to the 
secretary of the Council in advance of the first 
meeting he may attend after his election. Each 
such chapter or division, or its president, may elect 
or appoint, as the chapter or division may decide, 
substitutes for its regularly elected councilors if 
such councilors cannot attend a meeting of the 
Council. 

(b) The president of a chapter or of a division 
may authorize any elected councilor from his chap- 
ter or division who is unable to attend a meeting of 
the Council, and has no substitute, to give his 
proxy to another elected councilor, preferably from 
the same chapter or division. 


Article V. Chapters 


Sec. 1. (a) The purpose of a chapter is to pro- 
mote general library service and librarianship 
within its geographic area and to cooperate in the 
promotion of general and joint enterprises with the 
American Library Association and other library 

roups. 

(b) The Council may establish a chapter of the 
American Library Association in any state, prov- 
ince, territory or region in which a majority of the 
ALA members residing within the area involved 
and voting on the issue favors such action; pro- 
vided, however, that the total number of persons 
voting on the issue shall not be less than ten per- 
cent of the total number of ALA members residing 
within the area. A regional chapter may consist 
of any area composed of three or more contiguous 
states or provinces. 

(c) Any state, provincial, territorial or regional 
library association may, at its request, be desig- 
nated a chapter of the American Library Associa- 
tion provided a majority of the ALA members re- 
siding in the area involved voting on the issue is 
in favor of such action; provided, however, that the 
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total number of persons voting on the issue shall ° 
not be less than ten percent of the total number of 
ALA members residing within the area involved, 
and provided further that there is no conflict be- 
tween the constitution and bylaws of the associa- 
tion involved and the constitution and bylaws of 
the American Library Association. The Council 
shall fix the interim period within which time exist- ` 
ing chapters must apply for a formal redesignation 
as a chapter in accordance with the provisions of 
this section. 

(d) A member of the American Library Associa- 
tion who is also a member of more than one state 
or territorial chapter shall be accredited only to the 
chapter in the state in which he works, 

(e) No more than one chapter of the American 
Library Association shall exist in any state, prov- 
ince or territory. 

(f) In establishing regional chapters, no state, 
provincial or territorial association may be included 
in more than one such region. 

Sec, 2. A chapter may adopt its own constitution 
and bylaws subject to the certification of the ALA 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws that there 
is no conflict between the constitution and bylaws 
of the chapter and that of the ALA. All amend- 
ments by ALA chapters shall be subject to similar 
certification. A chapter may admit members who 
are not members of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 8. Each state, provincial, territorial or re- 
gional chapter shall be the final authority within 
the American Library Association in respect to all 
programs and policies which concern only the area 
for which the chapter is responsible provided they 
are not inconsistent with any programs and policies 
established by the ALA Council. Any chapter 
may establish committees and boards which paral- 
lel national committees and boards in order to 
carry out over-all programs within its own area 
and to maintain liaison between its members and 
the national committees and boards. State, provin- 
cial and territorial chapters may establish local 
chapters within the respective areas involved. 

Sec, 4. A chapter may be dissolved by the Coun- 
cil and shall be dissolved if it becomes inactive or 
fails to comply with the provisions of this Article, 


Article VI. Divisions 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish divisions under 
the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organization 
as a division of any group of not less than 800 
members of the Association who are interested in 
the same general field of activity, upon petition of 
such group. Under exceptional circumstances, the 
Council may admit as divisions groups having 
fewer. than 300 members. 

(b) The Council by a vote at two consecutive 
meetings may discontinue a division when in the 
opinion of the Council the usefulness of that di- 
vision has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of a division is to pro- 
mote library service and librarianship within the 
field of its special interest and to cooperate in the 
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promotion of general and joint enterprises with the 
Association and all other library groups, 

(b) Each division shall be organized under a 
board of directors with overlapping terms and with 
authority to make decisions between conferences or 
meetings of the division, with an executivé secre- 


‘tary elected for not Jess than three years or ap- 


pointed to serve at the pleasure of the board of 
directors and with provision for the election of 
officers and representatives on the Council by mail 
vote, 

Sec. 3. (a) A division may: prescribe any addi- 
tional qualifications for membership it may desire, 
including the charging of additional fees; organize 
sections as it may desire; select its own time and 
place of meeting; hold closed meetings; retain or 
adopt a distinctive name; appoint committees to 
function within the field of its activities; in general 
carry on activities along the lines of its own inter- 
ests; and account for its funds solely to its own 
members. 

(b) Subject to the general approval of the divi- 
sional board of directors, each section of a division 
may have the same rights, including the right to 
nominate its own representatives on committees of 
the Association. 

(c) Each division shall receive 20 per cent of the 
Association dues paid by each personal member of 
the division, in accordance with the expressed de- 
sire of the member, except that no allotments shall 
be made for life members who became such before 
July 1, 1939, and no allotment shall exceed $2 
annually for any personal member. 

(d) Allotments of 20 per cent of dues of institu- 
tional members eligible for membership in the di- 
vision shall be made to the division specified by 
such institutional members, beginning one year 
after the total receipts from all membership dues 
exceed total receipts from all dues in 1989 by an 
amount equal to or greater than the sum of these 
allotments from institutional dues and any increase 
in expenditures caused by reorganization. 

(e) Members of the Association may become 
members of more than one division upon payment 
of an additional fee of 20 per cent of their Associa- 
tion dues (not to exceed $2) for each additional di- 
vision, such fees to be included in the allotments 
to the division designated; and upon meeting any 
other qualifications the division may impose. 

(f) For any life member who becomes such after 
the adoption of this section, the Executive Board 
shall, during the life time of such member, allot $2 
per year to the division expressly designated by 
such member, which designation may be changed 
from year to year. 

(g) Funds allotted to a division are to be trans- 
ferred to the treasurer of such division at six-month 
intervals. A report of the expenditures of allotted 
funds shall be made by the treasurer of each di- 
vision to the treasurer of the Association annually. 

(h) Upon express designation by the board of di- 
rectors of a division, allotments payable for the 
members of a section organized within such a di- 
vision shall be paid to the treasurer of such section 
through the treasurer of the division. In such case 
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the. treasurer of the section shall report annually 
through the treasurer of the division to the treas- 
urer of the Association upon the expenditures of 
such allotted funds. 

Sec, 4 (a) Only members of this Association may 
be members of a division, section, round table, or 
discussion group. 

(b) No authority is granted any division, section, 
round table, discussion group, board, or committee, 
except the Executive Board of the Association, to 
commit the Association as such by any declaration 
of policy or to incur expense on behalf of the As- 
sociation. 

(c) Provision shall be made by the Executive 
Board for sessions of the various divisions, sections, 
round tables, discussion groups, and other groups 
at meetings and annual‘conferences of the Associa- 
tion. 


Article VII. Round Tables 


Sec. 1. Any present existing section of the As- 
sociation, which does not organize as a division or 
part of a division, shall hereafter be known as a 
round table. `. 

Sec. 2. A petition for the establishment of a new 
round table should state clearly the purposes of - 
and the need for the proposed round table. The 
petition must be signed by not less than 50 mem- 
bers of the Association who are engaged in the 
work of the proposed round table, and who thereby 
signify their intention of becoming charter members 
of such round table. Before such a petition is 
granted by the Council, it shall be referred to the 
appropriate committee of the Council, which shall 
investigate and report to the Council the desirabil- 
ity of such round table. The Council shall have 
power to discontinue a round table when, in the 
opinion of the Council, the usefulness of that round 
table has ceased. 

Sec. 3. Round tables may, if they so elect, charge 
annual dues, limit their own membership, issue 
publications, organize state and other groups, and 
in general carry on activities along the line of their 
own interest, accounting for their own funds solely 
to their own members. 

Sec. 4. Any member of the Association may be- 
come a member of any round table by complying 
with the requirements for membership, and attend- 
ance at round table meetings may be limited to 
members of the round table. No person may vote 
in any round table unless a member of the same. 
The members of each round table shall, at its final 
session of each annual conference, choose officers to 
serve until the close of the next annual conference. 


Article VIII. Publications 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall administer all 
publishing activities of the Association. It shall 
appoint annually an Editorial Committee of five 
members of the Association, who are not employees 
thereof, to advise upon material for publication. 
The members thereof shall serve until their succes- 
sors are appointed. The Executive Board shall 
make an annual report to the Association on its 
publishing activities. . 
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Article IX. Boards and Committees 


Sec. 1. There shall be a Committee on Boards 
and Committees, which shall recommend to the 
Council the establishment or discontinuance of 
boards and committees as the needs of the Associa- 
tion may require. The Committee on Boards and 
Committees shall define the duties of boards and 
committees subject to the approval of the Council. 

Sec. 2. Boards. The Council, with the advice 
of the Committee on Boards and Committees, may 
establish boards, in addition to the Executive Board 
established by the Constitution, to consider matters 
of the Association which in the opinion of the 
Council are of such importance as to demand con- 
tinuity in office of the members. Unless otherwise 
specified members of all boards shall be appointed 
for overlapping terms of five years each, but may 
not be reappointed for a second consecutive full 
term. 

Sec. 3. Standing Committees. The Council, with 
the advice of the Committee on Boards and Com- 
mittees, may establish standing committees to con- 
sider matters of the Association which require 
some continuity of attention and members. Mem- 
bers of all standing committees may be appointed 
for terms of one or two years, as the president shall 
designate. They may be reappointed for a second 
or third consecutive term, but not for a fourth. The 
terms of approximately half the members shall ex- 
pire each year. 

Sec. 4. All other committees authorized by the 
Council, and interim committees authorized by the 
Executive Board, shall' be special committees. The 
life of a special committee shall be limited to two 
years unless the Council or the Executive Board 
which authorizes such committee shall otherwise 
provide. The term of appointment for members of 
a special committee shall end with the fiscal year 
unless the Council or Executive Board which au- 
thorizes such committees shall provide for a differ- 
ent or a longer term. Members of special com- 
mittees whose terms expire shall be eligible for 
reappointment. 

Sec. 5. Nominations for appointments to boards 
and standing committees of the Association shall 
be made as follows: : 

(a) For a board or standing committee which 
by decision of the Council concerns the activities 
of two or three divisions, the board of directors 
of each such division may submit not less than two 
nominations for each position to which it is entitled. 

(b) Such nominations shall be presented to the 
president-elect not less than sixty days before the 
annual meeting. 

(c) For a board or standing committee which 
concerns the activities of more than three divisions, 
the board of directors of each such division may 
appoint an advisory subcommittee. The appoint- 
ment of subcommittees and executive groups of 
boards and committees shall be reported to the 
Executive Board. 

(d) For appointments to a board or standing 
committee which by decision of the Council con- 


cerns the activities of not more than three divisions, - 


the Executive Board may return nominations sub- 
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mitted by the board of directors of the division. 
concerned and request additional nominations. 

Sec. 6. (a) Not less than two weeks prior to the 
annual meeting, the presient-elect shall submit to 
the Executive Board all nominations received by 
him from the boards of directors of divisions and 
recommendations received from the Committee on 
Committee Appointments, together with his owh. 
recommendations for appointments to boards and 
committees. At a meeting prior to the annual 
meeting of the Association, at which meeting the 
chairman of the Committee on Committee Appoint- 
ments shall be invited to be present, the Executive 
Board shall consider all nominations and recom- 
mendations and make its decisions as to appoint- 
ments. 

(b) The Executive Board shall not appoint to any 
board or standing committee which, by decision of 
the Council, concerns the activities of not more 
than three divisions, any member not nominated by 
the board of directors of the division concerned, 
unless such board of directors shall fail to submit 
nominations. 

Sec. 7. (a) Each board of the Association, except 
the Executive Board, shall elect its own chairman. 
The Executive Board shall designate the chairman 
of each committee annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a board or com- 
mittee shall be filled by appointment by the Execu- 
tive Board until the expiration of the fiscal year in 
which the vacancy occurs, at which time appoint- 
ment to fill out the unexpired term shall be made 
in accordance with the provisions of Sec. 5 of this 
article. 

(c) Any member of a board or committee, except 
members of the Executive Board, may be removed 
by a three-fourths vote of the Executive Board 
upon written recommendation of either the chair- 
man of the board or committee, the chairman of 
the Committee on Committee Appointments, the 
board of directors of a division, or the president of 
the Association. ; 

Sec. 8. Votes in the Executive Board, as well as 
in other boards and committees, may be taken by 
mail, provided all members are canvassed simulta- 
neously. In case of dissent among the members, a 
second vote ‘shall be taken after each member has 


“been acquainted with the views of every other 


member, , If on the second mail vote, more than 
one member disagrees with the views of the major- 
ity, the action shall fail. Each board or committee 
shall have the authority to set a time limit within 
which the votes of its members shall be recorded, 
but if no such time limit is set no vote shall be 
counted unless received within 80 days from the 
day the text of the matter voted upon was mailed 
properly addressed to those entitled to vote on the 
matter involved. 


Article X. Parliamentary Authority 


Sec. 1. Robert's Rules of Order. (Revised), in 
the latest available edition, shall govern the As- 
sociation in all cases to which it can be applied and 
in which it is not inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion, the bylaws, or special rules of order of the 
Association. 
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Included in this index are topical listings for all boards, committees, and other units of ALA, an 
its divisions which appear in the organization section of the December Bulletin, 1954. 


ae 


Accrspiration: ‘The Accrediting Situa- 
tion,” report of bd of educ for Inship, 
131 

Accrenrrep 1 scHs: ‘‘Accrediting Situa- 
tion, The,” report of bd of educ for 
Inship, 131; 658 

ACQUISITION oF L MATERIALS: bd on sub- 
com on reprinting, 349; bk acquisi- 
tions com becomes subcom of bd on 
acquisition of } materials, 445; bd on, 
"613; acquisitions rt 63l 

Acrivirtes: see Programs 

Adams, Sherman, 189 

ADMINISTRATION: com (DCC) 640; exec 
com (AYPL), 645; exec com (CLA), 
646 


ADULT EDUCATION: project, 12; screening ' 


com, 12; special issue, April; ‘The 
Elusive Thing Called Adult Education,” 
Overstreet, 193; “The Library and 
Adult Education,” Ulveling, 197; ‘‘The 
Library and Libera} Adult Education” 
Blakely, 201; “Education is Adult,” 
Johnson, 205; “‘Library-Sponsored Group 
Services,” Cory, 208; “Boon or Booby 
Trap?”, Hamill, 210; “The Two 
Points of View, Greenaway, 214; 
“A Mountain Against Which to Lean 
the Eyes,” Foster, 218; ‘Crime and 
the Citizen,” Hawes, 221; “The ALA 
Adult Education Board?” Stevenson, 
226; Institute, 217; AEA-ALA, jt com, 
349, 627; bd, 614; sect (DLD), 648 

AFFILIATED NATL SOCIETIES: 126 

‘Agriculture and Libraries,” Wyum, 480 

“ALA Adult Education Board, The,” 
Stevenson, 226 
ALA Jr Coms, 627 

American asan of law Is: 654 

American assn of sch administrators; 42 

American assn of sch Ins: 632; AASL- 
CEP mat com, 634; AACTE com, 634; 
div reps, 611 

American Book Publishers Council, Inc.: 
416 5 

American documentation institute: 656 

AMERICAN HERITAGE PROJECT: ‘“‘It’s Not 
‘Just Talk’, Monroe, 22; photos, 22; 
grants, 530 

American 1 pioneers, subcom on (edi- 
torial com), 617 

American merchant marine 1 assn: vom, 
614; 654 

American theological 1 assn; 654 

“An Author Looks at a Library,” Eisen- 
schiml, 151 

Anderson, Frank J, 436 

Anderson, Mrs J H, 291 

Anderson, Robert, 291 

“An Experience in Group Bibliotherapy,”” 
Hannigan, 148 

AncHitecrure: see Buildings 

Arcuives: archs and Is com, 614; com 
(HLD), 643; com (DLCYP), 644 

Armed Forces Ins sect (PLD), 648 

Arnold, Len, 161 

„Asheim, Lester, 269 

Association of Amer I schs: 654 

Association of col ref Is: 423; 636 

Association or research Is: 655 

Association of young people’s Ins: 645 

Aupio-visuau: est of r t, 241; tv subcom, 


349; bd, 6144 com (AASL, 632; com 
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(ACRL), 637; recordings com (CLA), 
646; com (HLD), 643; recordings com 
(AYPL) 645; audio-visual rt, 651; see 

_ also Radio and TV 

Aunitine: com (DCC), 640; com (PLD), 

Austin, Whitley, “Librarian in Action,” 
491; photo, 491 

AWARDS AND citations: 12; 13; 34; 
“School Children Judge,” Rich, 73; 
126; Dana Awards, 231; ‘“Newbery- 
Caldecott 1953,” Haviland, 237; Li- 
brary Public Relations Award, 243; 
“Mrs Merlin M Moore,” Neal, 424; 
Joseph B. Fleming,” Gscheidle, 425; 
448; Dutton-Macrae Award com, 617; 
project awards com (Adult Ed Bd), 
614; bd on awards, 614; citation of 
trustees com, 616; com on Grolier 
award, 619; Oberly mem fund, 621; 
com on award of Mann citiation (DCC), 
640; Newbery-Caldecott com (CLA), 
646; Awards Com; see Bd on Awards 


Bacon, William, 436 ` 

Bailey, J Russell, photo, 369 

Ball, Dr Ralph A, “Prescription : Books,” 
145, photo, 145 

Ballance, Paul, photo, 371 

Barker, Tommie Dora, 290 

Bartlett, Martha, 412 

Batchelder, Mildred L, 161 

Bauer, Harry C, “Charles Herrick Comp- 
ton,” 139, photos, 139, 371 

Beatty, Cora M, 161; 288 

Bemelmans, Ludwig, photo, 237; 448 

Bennett, Julia D, 161; 520; 589 

Beasette, Marion A, 102 

“Beyond the Four Hills,” Gates, 18 

Bibliographical society of America: 656 

Bintrocraruy: bd est, 445; com (HLD), 
643; biblio soc of Amer, 656; bd on, 
614 

Bintrornenary: ‘“‘Prescription: Books,” 


Ball, 145; “An Experience in Group” 


Bibliotherapy,”” Hannigan, 148; com 
(HLD) 

Bingham, Marion, 275 

Bissell, Richard, “Me for the Library,” 
492; photo, 493 

Black, Douglas M, 416 

Blakely, Robert J, “The Library and 
Liberal Adult Education," 201, photo, 
201 

Burnp, WORK WITH: com, 615; com on sel 
of bks for blind child and y p 
(DLCYP), 

Boanvg AND coms: see Coms and Bds 

Book acguisirions: see Acquisition of l 
materials 

Book EVALUATION: bk appraisal sub com 
(adult ed bd) 614; com (CLA), 646 

Booxusrs: ‘Notable books ef 1953,” 
155; “Distinguished Children’s Books of 
1953,” 288; com (PLD), 649 

Book serection: bd sel in schls of a 
democracy com (AASL), 634; com. on 
sel of bks for blind child and y p, 
645: com (AYPL), 645; foreign bk sel 
com (PLD), 650 

Booknrnninc AND REPAIRING: bkbinding 
com, 615; 1 binding inst and ALA, jt 
com, 623; “The Curious Case of the 
Happy Mender,” Byrne, 549 


Booksgtiers: subcom on relations with 
(bd on acquisition of 1. mat), 615 

“Boon Or Booby Trap?”, Hamill, 210 

Borns, Mrs Fred A, 108 

Botsford, Walter S, 217 

Bourgeois, Pierre, 318 : 

Bowler, Roberta, “What Is Your Future 
in Retirement?” 82 

Brahm, Walter T, 269; 473 t 

Branscomb, Lewis C, 126; 231 

Breuer, Marcel, 357 

“British Library Ways,” Stone, 433 

Brown, Charles Harvey, 446 

Brown, Karline, 103 

Brunat, Alice L, 292 

Bryan, James, photos, 369, 370 

Bryant, Douglas, 318; 466 

Buvcer: 13; 360; “Treasurer's Report,” 
(ALA), 659; com, 615; com (AASL), 
632; com (DLCYP), 644; “Not Just 
Love,” Schunk, 518; 546; approved, 588 
see also Finance 

“Building A Library,” Galvin, 367 

Burrowes: “The Library,” DeAngelo, 65; 
com, 349; “The One Per Cent Which 
Is Art,” Jones, 363; Consultant Serv 
ice, 366; “Building a Library,” Gal 
vin, 367; "The Librarian's Functior 
with Regard to Working Drawings and į 
to Specifications,” Kaplan, 369; photo ` 
í c July-Aug; Ferndale P L phot 
essay, 373; photo, f e Oct; con: 
(ACRL) 637; com 615; planning sch i¢ 
quarters com (AASL) 633; com 
(ACRL) 637; design and equip con 
(DLCYP) 644; arch com (PLD) 649 
com (HLD), 644 

Buls, A, 7 

Burton, Harold H, 466 . 

Busness cnours: see Relations and bus 
groups 

Butler, George E, 3 

Byrne, Brooke, “The Curious Case of 
the Happy Mender,” 549 

Byrnes, Mrs Hazel Webster, 108 


C 


Canadian l assn: Canadian 1 assn and 
ALA, jt com, 627; 655 

Carlyle, Thomas, 552 , ii 

Carnegie Corp of N Y, 466 

Carruth, Irby B, ‘Headline Questions by 
a School Administrator,” photo, 66 

Carter, Patricia Cloyd, 7 A 

“Cataloger at Large,” Humeston, 132 

ČATALOCING AND CLASS: “‘Cataloger é 
Large, Humeston, 134; bd on cat po) 
icy and research (DCC) 639; com or 
class (DCC), 640; com on descriptivé 
cat (DCC), 640; spec advisory com œ 
the decimal class (DCC), 641; com c 
subj hdgs (DCC), 640; com on coop 
with Latin Amer catalogers & classifiers 
641;  interdivisional com (AASL), 
(DCC), (DLCYP), 630; tech proc com 
(AASL), 634; div of, 639; award to 
DCC, 588 i 

Catholic 1 assn: 656 

CERTIFICATION: Com (LED) 647 Chapte 
ALA; Redesignation of st chap. 588 ' 

Charles. Dorothy, 269: 368 

Chase, Mary Ellen, 28 

Chase, Virginia, 108; 126; 231 

Cumongn anb Y P: photo, f c Jan; 
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+ “Children Are Fun to Know," Heider- 
stadt, 17; “Beyond the Four Hills,” 
Gates, 18; photo, f c Feb; “Reading 
and Child Growth,” Serviss, 72; 


vf Is for, 644; assn of y p's Ins, sect 
XDLCYP), 645; children’s 1 assn sect 
(DLCYP), 646; educ for children’s and 
y p’s Inship com (DLCYP), 644; place 
p- -dE 1 wk with children in the pub 1 
‘ : structure com (CLA), 
“Children Are Fun to Know,” Heider- 
stadt, 17 
Children’s 1 assn; 646 
„ CIRCULATION : “Index of American Public 
" Library Circulation, 254; 405; 533 
MITATIONS: see Awards and Citations 
slay, Margaret, “Margaret Clay, Mori- 
son, 15; photo, 15 
CLASSIFICATION : see Cataloging and class 
Classification and Pay Plans: rev of class 
and pay plans for mun pul Is com 
(PLD), 650 
Clift, David H, 84; 108; 161; 427; 447 
Close, Winston, photo, 370 
Cochran, Dr Lee, 444 
Colvin, Laura C, 35; 126; 23] 
COLLECE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES: com on 
financing C and R L (ACRL), 637 
Cottxce LS: sect (ACRL), 636; jr col 
ls sect (ACRL), 636; see also Assoc of 
col and ref Is 
COMMITTEES AND BDS: screening com, 
adult ed bd, 12; CIF grant received, 
. 108; “The Accrediting Situation,” re- 
. port of bd of ed for Inship, 131; “The 
. ALA Adult Education Board,” Steven- 
“son, 226; 251; bd on awards, 445; com 
, on divisional relations continues stud- 
nies, 466; 1954-55, 613; com on bds and 
, coms, 615; com on com apts, 616; com 
yon coms (AASL), 632; com on coms 
- (ACRL), 637 
‘Jommittee apts, com on: see Coms and 
bds 
‘Common Voice, A,” Ludington, 79 
-omo Park, photo, 322 
compton, Charles Herrick, ‘Charles Her- 
rick Compton,” Bauer, 139; photos, 
139, 140 
JONFERENCES, ALA: sites, 318; dates, 
446; com (DLCYP), 645; com (AASL), 
634; com (ACRL), 637; (CLA), 646; 
spec com on White House conf on 
educ 625 
Connor, John, 13 
‘CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS: 251; ratifi- 
cation, 448; com, 616; com (AASL), 
632; com (ACRL), 637; com (DCC), 
640; com (DLCYP), 644; com (HLD), 
643 
Corrnicur: University Copyright Conven- 
tion, 252; 419 
Cory, Jobn Mackenzie, “Library-Spon- 
sored Group Services,” 208; photo, 208 
‘ounciL, ALA: 1954-55, 6085 council cres 
“dentials com, 616; finance com, 445 
touncil credentials com: see Council 
Nouncil of nat! } assns: 656 
Zousins, Norman, “The Need for Con- 
^ tinuity,™ 474; photo, 474 . 
wiles, Gardner, 416 ' 
Craig, Mrs. Florence, 12; 108, 
Creager, John W, 119 
“Crime and the Citizen,” Hawes, 221 
Crosland, Mrs Dorothy M, 275; “Use of 
Textile Fabries in a Library,” 563; 
photo, 563 
aikshank, Rosamond, 552 
iban 1 assn: 655 
oe Cudworth, Mrs Gertrude H, 108 
Cunningham, J, 263 
“Curious Case of the Happy Mender, 
The,” Byrne, 549 
Curtis, George A, 108 
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School Children Judge,” Rich, 73; div 


Dalbey, Mra Alice F, 530 


- Dalton, Jack, 48 


Daniels, Marietta, 448 

Darrah, Jane, 534 

Day, Naney J, 588 

Deale, H Vail, 2 

DeAngelo, “Rachael, “The Library,” 65; 
103; 127; 161 

Dean, William F, 520 

Deininger, Dorothy F, 108 

Desicn: see Buildings 

De Ruff, Mrs Alene, 28 

Deutsche, Herbert, 55 

Devereaux, Katherine, photo, 367 

De Voto, Bernardo, 293 

Dicks, Russell L, 372 

Dilliard, Irving, “One of the 40,000,” 
495; photo, 495 

‘Directions in School Library Service 
Today,” Carruth, Spears, Douglas, 66 

“Distinguished Children’s Books of 
1953,” bk evaluation com, 238 

Division Jr coms; 6380; com (DLCYP), 
—; jt pub liaison com (AASL), (CBC), 
(DLCYP),—; jt com on 1 work as a 
career (DLCYP), 

Divisional relations com: 589, 616 

Divisions, ALA: 589, 632; divisional rela- 
tions com, 616 

Doherty, Margaret, 55 

“Don’t Give Up on Library Statisties,” 
Gorchels, 339 

Dooley, Ross E, 530 

Douglas, Mrs. Mary Peacock, 42; ‘‘Meet- 
ing the Challenge,” 67; photo, 67 

Downs, Robert B, 427; 447; “The Li- 
brary’s Place in Today’s University,” 
502; photo, 503. 

Drake, Dorothy M, 119 | 

Dudley, Margaret W, 189 

Dues, allotment to divisions, 63 

Dunbar, Ralph M, 520 

Dupricates: com on duplicates exchange 
union (ACRL), 637 

Durée, Barbara, photo, 368 

DUuTTON-MACcRAE AWARD: see Awards and 
citations 

Dyar, Mary L, 5; “Literary Minnesota,” 
329; photo, 329 ` 


E 


Eastman, Linda, 446 

Eaton, Orville L, 5 

Edge, Sigrid, 5 

EpiroriaL: com, 617; com (AASL), 633; 
com (PLD), 650 

Epucation: White House conf on educ 625 

“Education for Librarianship~An Inte- 
grated Approach,” Shera, 129 

Epucation ror NsP; “Education for 
Librarianship—An Integrated Ap- 
proach,” Shera, 129; “Specialization 
in Library Education,” Lancour, 132; 
subcom on recruiting, 349; spec com 
on measurement and guidance in 1 ed 
and professional employment, 349; bd 

` of, 617; jt com on 1 work as a career, 
628; ed for children's and y p’s Inship 
com (DLCYP), 644; 1 ed div, 646 

“Education is Adult, Johnson, 205 

Educational film 1 assn: 657 

Einstein, Lewis, 108 

Eisenschiml, Otto, “An Author Looks at 
a Library,” 151; photo, 151; 354 

Execrions; 1954 returns, 404; com, 617; 
com (AASL), 632; com (DCC), 640; 
com (DLCYP), 644; com (PLD), 649 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ts: see School Is 

Ellinger, Werner B, 354 

Elstrom, Jane Anne, 318, 530 

“Elusive Thing Called Adult Education, 


The," Overstreet, 193 

Emma, Sister M, 28 7 

Engebretson, Betty, “Libraries and Mu: 
seums in the Twin Cities,” 76; photo, 
76; “Try a Minnesota Vacation,” 234; 
290 

Eppelsheimer, H W, 295 

EQUIPMENT: com, 618 

Erbes, Raymond, Jr, 405 

Evans, Luther, 138 

Executive so, ALA; see For the Record, 
108; meeting, 588 

Exhibits Rd T, 445; 652 


Fall, John, 588 

Farnholtz, Katherine B, 552 

Farrell, Sallie J. 404 

FEDERAL RELATIONS: com, 618 

Federal-State relations, com on, 618 

Fextowsnirs: see Awards and citations 

Ferndale P L, photo essay, 373 

Field Foundation, 108 

Fi.ms: subcom on bklist film reviews 
(audio-visual bd), 614; educ film 1 
assn, 657; see also Microfilms 

Finance: 360; com, 618 

Finletter, Thomas K, 416 

Fleming, Joseph B, “Joseph B, Flem- 
ing, Gscheidle, 425; photo, 425; 448 

Flesch, Rudolf, 150 

Fletcher, Margaret, 291 

Flicka, Marga, 295 

Focke, Helen M, 261 

ForeIcn norn: see Intercultural rel 

Fooks, $ Virginia, 275 

Foster, Edith, “A Mountain Against 
Which to Lean the Eyes,” 218; photo, 
218 

Franklin, Robert, D, 400 

Freedman, Leonard, 530 2 

FREEDOM to READ: see Intellectual free- 
dom 

FRIENDS oF LIDRARIES; com, 349; 618 

Fuller, Thomas, 99 

Fussler, Herman, 448 


Gi 


Gaertner, Leroy, 108 

Gagliardo, Ruth, photo, 74 

Galick, V Genevieve, ‘‘Estellene Paxton 
Walker,” 421; photo, 421 

Galloway, Louise, 108 

Galvin, Hoyt R, “Building a Library,” 
367; phote, 367; photo, 369 

Gates, Doris, “Beyond the Four Hills,” 
18; photo, 18 

Gaunt, Rezia, ‘‘Placement—To Be or 
Not To Be,” 84; photo, 84 

Geer, Helen T, 161; 288; photo, 370 

Gelderblom, Dr Gertrud, 247; 295 

Gibbons, Stella, 436 

Gilroy, Marion, 404 

Gitler, Robert L, 447 

Goff, Mrs Lois G, 290 

Goldhor, Herbert, 13; 189 

Gorchels, Clarence, “Don’t Give Up on 
Library Statistics,” 339; photo, 339 

Gosnell, Charles F, 126; “The State 
Library Agency,” 514; photo, 515 

GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS: jt com on, 627 

Grant, Joan, 552 

Grants: Fund for Adult Edue Study 
Prog, 13, 108; Field Foundation to 
CIF, 108; Post-War Standards for P L, 
361; Management Survey of Assn, 466; 
Amer Her Proj, 530; rev of st grants 

‘to pub ls com (PLD), 650 

Graphs, public 1 serv, 522 

Greenaway, Emerson, “The Two Points 
of View,” 214; photo, 215; 404; 447 

Greenberg, Syd, 9 ri 


om" 673 


Gregory, Lee H, 180; 306 

Gregory, Ruth, 269 

GROLIER AWARD: see Awards and citations 

Grosse Pointe P L, photo, f c July-Aug 

Grour insurance: “Who Pays YOUR 
Bils?” Mixer, 26 

Gscheidic, Gertrude, 269; “Joseph B. 
Fleming,” 425; photo, 425 

Guide to comparative literature and in- 
tercultural rel: jt com on, 627 

“Guide to Library Equipment and Sup- 
plies,” 375 


Hacker, Harold $, 108; 269 

Hage, Elizabeth B, 275 

Hall, Elvajean, 57 

Hamill, Harold L, 126; “Boon Or Booby 
Trap?”, 210; photo, 211; 231 

Hamlin, Arthur, 161 

Hannigan, Margaret C, 3; “An Experi- 
ence in Group Bibliotherapy,’’ 148; 
photo, 148 

Harlow, Neal, “Lawrence Clark Powell,” 
553; photo, 554 

Harris, Sydney J, 11 

Hartwell, Wayne M, 405 

Haviland, Virginia, ‘“Newbery-Caldecott 
1953,” 237 

Hawes, Marion E, “Crime and the Citi- 
zen,” 221; photo, 222 

Hayne, Robert L, 275 

“Headline Questions by a School Ad- 
ministrator,” Carruth, 66 

Headquarters staff, ALA; 607 

Heathcote, Lesley M, 119 

Hecht, Ben, 520 

Heiderstadt, Dorothy, “Children Are Fun 
to Know,” 17; photo, 17 

Henry, Dorothy E, 253 

Herrig, Mrs Robert F, 418 , 

Hersey, Mrs Ralph E, 3 

Higbie, Mrs Ila H, 254; 288 

Highet, Gilbert, 293 

Hirson, Mrs Helen F, 189 

Hoag, Robert E, ‘What to Sce in Saint 
Paul,” 321; photo, 322 

Hobby, Mrs Oveta Culp, 12; photo, 278; 
4, 

Hoffman, Paul G, “Its Greatest Service 
to Industry,” ,479; photo, 479 

Hofmann, Gustav, 295 

Hopkins, Byron C, 3 

Horton, Marion, 419, 588 

Hosritat Ls: div of, 643 

Hostetter, Anita M, 108; 161; 269 

Houghton, Arthur A, Jr, 416 

“How Many and How Much—Some Sta- 
tistical Facts,’? 520 

Hoyer, Erie G, photo f c May 

Hoyt, Beryl E, photo, 40; 161 

Huber, Mary L, 275 

Hudson, Ralph, 269; 447 

Humeston, Jr, Edward J, “Cataloger at 
Large,” 134; photo, 134 

Hunt, Hannah, 161; 318 

Huxley, Aldous, 436 

Hynes, John B., photo £ c June 


“Index of American public library cir- 
culation,” 254; 405; 533 

Index to short stories for children: 
subcom on, 617, (editorial com) 

Institution ls com, 349; 619 

Tasurance: ALA com on ins for Is, 619 

INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM: com 619; bk ed 
in schs in a democracy com (AASL), 
634 

Iten, Lucile, 520 

INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS: intercultural 
action com, 61) 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 126; 419; bd 
619; com (AASL), 633; com (CLA), 
646; com {(DLCYP), 644; international 
l congress, Amer com on arrangements, 
jt com, 627; 1 service abrd rt, 652 

“hs Greatest Service to Industry,” Hoff- 
man, 479 

“It's Not ‘Just Talk’,” Monroe, 22 

e 

Jackson, Sidney L, 306 

Jacobson, Muriel W, “Their Right Is 
Our Gift,” 560 

Jane Marie, Sister, 243 

Jefferson, Thomas, 150 

Jinnette, Isabella, 108 

Joeckel, Carleton B, 446 

Joerden, R, 295 

Johnson, Gerald W, “Education is Adult,” 
205; photo, 206 

Johnson, Siddie Jo, 448 

Johnston, Margarct, 13; 189 

JOINT COMMITTEES: 1954-55, 627; see also 
Division jt coms 

Jones, Frank N, 3 T 

Jones, George F, “The One Per Cent 
Which is Art,” 363; photo, 364 

Jones, Perrie, 3; 288; 290; “Perrie 
Jones,” Morton, 324; photo, 324 

Jones, Sarah Lewis, 269 

Jordan, Philip D, 291 

Juchhoff, Rudolf, 247 

Junior couLece Ls: see College Is 

Junior members r t: 652 


K 


Kaiser, John B, 108 

Kaplan, Louis, “The Librarian’s Func- 
tion with Regard to Working Drawings 
and to Specifications,” 369; photo, 
369 

Keatley, Mrs Kathrine, 275 

Kee, $ Janice, 161; 

Kennedy, Anna Clark, “School Li- 
braries—1954," 507 

Kenny, Patricia, 161 

Kent, Mary L, 5 

Kersten, Maude M E, 372 

Kidder, Eleanor, 530 

King, Clyde S, 105 

Kjos, Clara Mae, 293 

Knowles, Maleolm, 400 

Kortencidk, Rev James J, 108 

Koval, Henry, photo, 531 

Krumgold, Joseph, photo, 237; 448 

Kubal, Gene, 179 


Lavon: jt com on 1 serv to labor groups, 
349; 627 

Lancour, Harold, ‘Specialization in Li- 
brary Education,” 132; photo, 132 

La Plante, Effio N, 410 

Law Is, Amer assn of: 

Lee, Robert E, 530 

Lepman, Mrs Jella, 419 

Lester, Robert M, 418 

Lewis, Glenn M, photo £ c May: 448 

“Librarian in Action, Austin, 491 

“Librarian’s Function with Regard to 
Working Drawings and to Specifica- 
tions, The,” Kaplan, 369 

Linranizs: “Libraries and Museums in 
the Twin Cites,” Engebretson, 76; 
126; 419: ‘Lbraries in the U.S, To- 
day,” special issue, Oct 

Libraries of teacher trng institutions sect 
(ACRL) : 636 

“Library and Adult Education, The,” 
Ulveling, 197 

“Library and Liberal Adult Education, 


x 

a 

d 
The,” Blakely, 201 : i 

“Library and the Government Worker, j 
The,” MeCann, 489 { 

LIBRARY ARCHITECTURE: see Buildings $ 

LIBRARY BIND INSTITUTE: see Bookbinding | 

‘LIBRANY OF CONGRESS: 338 : 

Library of Congress film cards, sub cor 
on: see Films i 

LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT: com (PLD), 650 

Limrary EDUCATION: see Ed for Inshin 

LIBRARY EQUIPMENT: guide to library 
equipment and supplies, 375; com, 44. 

LIBRARY EXTENSION: see Regional ane 
state l serv 

“Library Helps Labor, The,’ Starr, 485 

LIBRARY HISTORY: American l history r t, f 
651 ' 

“Library Is Vital, A,” Zeidler, 476 

LIBRARY LEGISLATION: com, 620 

Library periodicals r t: 652 

LIBRARY PROCESSES: see Technical proc- 
esses 

LIBRARY SCHOOLS: assn of Amer 1 sechs, ~ 

LIBRARY SERVICE ABROAD: see Internationa 
relations 

LIBRARY SERVICE TO LABOR GROUPS: see 
Labor 

“Library-Sponsored Group Services,” 
Cory, 208 | 

“Library’s Place in Today’s University. 
The,” Downs, 502 

“Library, The, DeAngelo, 65 

LIBRARY WORK AS A CAREER! see Educ for 
Inship d 

Lieberman, Irving, 41 X 

Linnenbruegge, Gertrude R, 108 

“Literary Minnesota,” Dyar, 329 

“Living Librarians”: ‘Margaret Clay,’ 
Morison, 15; “Charles Herrick Comp. 
ton,” Bauer, 139; “Ruth Warncke,’ 
Martin, 271; “Perrie Jones,” Morton 
324; “Estellene Paxton Walker, 
Galick, 421; “Lawrence Clark Powell, 
Harlow, 553 

Loizeau, Marie D, 3 

Loth, David, 41 

Love, Pauline S, 108; 161 

Ludington, Flora B, “A Comme 
Voice,” 79; 188; 189; “Halsey Wi: 
Ham Wilson,” 323; 416; 418; “Repor 
to Council,” 439; photo, 439; 546 


M 


McCann, Kevin, “The Library and the 
Government Worker,” 489; photo, 490 ] 

McCann, Mary, 108 

McClure, Rosemary, 275 

McCoy, Ralph E, 534 

McDiarmid, E W, 291 

McDonough, Roger H, 404 

MeGrgeor, Della, 288; 290 

McGuire, Mrs Alice Brooks, 404 

McLeod, Cecil R, 543 

MePheeters, Mrs Annie Lou, 189 

MacBean, Dilla W, 5; 108; photo, 371 

MacDonald, M Ruth, 308 

MAGAZINE EVALUATION: see Serials 

Mahoney, Mrs Orcena Dawson, 269; 
photo, 368 

Mahoney, Raymond E, “Public Relations 
Begins at Home,” 89; photo, 89 

Malmberg, Mrs Margie S, 269 

Mauley, Marian C, 179 

MANN CITATION; see Awards and citations 

Marble, Mrg Martha S, 448 

Marfell, Ruth, 290 

Marshall, Tora David, 179 

Martin, Helen, “Ruth Warncke,” 271; 
photo, 271 

Martini, Paul, 247 

Mayer, Mary Helen, 588 p 

Maxfield, David K, 405 

Mayfield, John S, 562 

Mayo, Dr C W, photo, 279 


{ 


k; 


ALA BULLETIN 




































































“easurement and guidance in lib ed and 
prof employmt; com on, 620 

redical 1 assn, 657 

fleeting the Challenge,” Douglas, 67 

| Me for the Library,” Bissell, 492 
IMBERSHIP: com, 620; com (AASL), 
533, 634; com (ACRL), 639; com 
(AYPL), 645; com (CLA), 646; com 
(DCC)3, 640; com (LED), 647; com 
(PLD), 650; com (HLD), 634 

etcalf, Keyes D, 188: 448 

tzdorf, Robert, 185; 263 

yer, W P, 540 

vissen, Werner, 295 

EROCADS: 349; jt com, 629 

CROFILMS: cooperative microfilm proj 
- ubcom (bd on resources of Amer Is), 
324; see also Films 

WINTER MEETINGS: 28; 173; 269 

m, Carl Hastings, 447 

EAPOLIS CONF: see Twin Cities conj 
, Charles W, “Who Pays YOUR 
s?”, 26 

ey, Gertrude, 147 

Katherine, photo, 657 

“Ss, Jay, “The West in Fiction,” 
v soto, 94 

aroe, Margaret E, 
Talk’, 22; 189; 318 
‘oors, Everett T, 2 
‘oore, Mrs Merlin M, “Mrs Merlin M 
Moore,” Neal, 424; photo, 424; 448 
‘More People, More Needs,” Vitz, 499 
< orin, Wilfred L, 7 

t rison, Charles Keith, 
slay,’? 15; photo, 15 
stley, Christopher, 243 
orrill, James Lewis, photo, 279 

rris, Effie Lee, 306 

trow, Wilma A, 538 

arsch, Lucile M, 34 

grton, Herbert C, “Perrie Jones,” 324 
oses, Horace, photo, 371 

' otel rates—Twin Cities conf, 
OTION PICTURES: see Films 
Mountain Against Which to Lean the 
Eyes, A,” Foster, 218 

‘““ripLE COPYING: photo duplication and 
multiple cop methods com, 622 

f 'mford, L Quincy, 108; 126; 318; 
“shoto f c Sept; 418; “L Quincy Mum- 
ford: ALA President-Librarian of Con- 
‘ gress,” Ulveling, 427, photo, 427; ‘In- 
\ augural Address,” 428; 588 

Lunn, Ralph, 188 

unn, R Russell, 5; 295 

uray, Howell, 360 

isic 1 assn: 655 ; 

-yer, Violet, photo, 40; 161; 530 


N 


Nadeau, Omer J, photo f c March 

Natl assn of st ls: 656 

stional book com: .361; 416 

1 assns: council of, 657 

nal newspaper week, 419 
NEA-ALA, 349; jt com, 629 
Frances Potter, “Mrs Merlin M 
ore,” 424; photo, 424 


“It’s Not ‘Just 


“Margaret 


248 


d for Continuity, The,” Cousins, 
Mrs Evaline B, 293 
BERY-CALDECOTT: see Awards and 


tations 

Ewbery-Caldecott 1953,” Haviland, 237 

man, Mary Ellen, 7 

ckel, Mildred L, 275 

lielsen, Andre, 41 

Nixon, Richard, “The vice president’s 
letter,” 470 

lommnations: ALA, 1955, 231; com, 
349; 621; com report, 590; com 
(AASL), 633; com ACRL), 637; com 


ECEMBER, 1954 


a 


(AYPL), 645; com (CLA), 644; com 
(DCC), 640; com (DLCYP), 644; com 
(PLD), 649; com (HLD), 644; 589 
Norman Bassett Foundation: 419, 588 
“Not Just Love,” Schunk, 518° 
Norasre sooks: see Booklists 
“Notable Books of 1953,” 155 
Nourse, Louis M, 412; 447; 466 
Noyes, R W, 412 


0 


OBERLY MEM FUND: see Awards end cita- 
tions 

Oboler, Eli M, 5 

Odeli, William R, “The Right to Think,” 
483; photo, 484 

Orricers, ara: 404, 607 

“One of the 40,000,” Dilliard, 495 

“One Per Cent Which is Art, The,” 
Jones, 363 

“On the Librarian,” Williston, 432 

Orcanization: staff org r t, 653; (ALA), 
spec issue on, Dec, chart, 605; divi- 
sional relations com, 616; div org com 
(PLD), 649 ý 

Osborn, Evelyn, 291 

Osmotherly, Sue, photo, 367 

Ostvold, Mildred, photo, 367 

Ottemiller, John, 185 

Ottemiller, Mrs John, 185 

Ourt-or-rrinr nooks: com discontinued, 621 

“Outstanding Religious Books, 1953-54,” 
Book sel com, 430 

OVERSEAS LIBRARIES: 126; 419; see also 
International Relations 

Overstreet, Harry A, “The 
Thing Called Adult Education,” 193; 
photo, 193 


Pardee, Laura Steese, photo, 371 

Parker, John, 290 

Parks, Martha Manier, 404 

Pavloff, Julia, 161 

Pay puans: see Classification and pay 
plans 

Peace Memorial Statue, photo, 322 

Perionicaus: see L periodicals; serials 

Perry, Ruth, 7 

Personne.; bd on p adm subcom, 349; 
bd on, 621 

Perusse, Lyle F, 290 

Pettengill, George E, 55 

Peterson, E N, 310 

Phillips, Marion, 290 

Puoro vurnication: see Multiple copy- 
ing 

“Pirates On the Plains,” Rockwell, 558 

Puacementr: “Placement--To Be or Not 
To Be,” Gaunt, 84; subcom on place- 
ment serv (bd on p adm), 622 

“Placement-To Be or Not To 
Gaunt, 84 

Plain, Eleanor, 404. 

Planning Sch L Qtra: see Buildings 


Be,” 


Powell, Lawrence Clark, “Lawrence 
Clark Powell,” Harlow, 553; photo, 
553 


‘Prescription: Books,” Ball, 145 

Prevost, Marie Louise, 34 

Printinc; subcom on reprinting (bd on 
acquisition of 1 mats), 

PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS: com (AASL), 633 

Procrams: com, 12; 622; Activities com 


(AYPL), 675; com (DCC), 640; Plan- 


ning for enlarged prog com (DLCYP), 
—1 see also Conf 

Projected BKS: com, 622 

Proper, Dorothy, 275 

Providence Public Library, photo, f © 
Oct 

PUBLIC DOCUMENTS : 


com, 623 


Elusive 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES: div of, 127; 648 

Public Libraries: com to compile index 
and title pg (PLD), 650 

Pustic RELATIONS: “Public Relations Be- 
gins at Home,” Mahoney, 89; ‘‘Pub- 
lishers’ P R Helps Libraries,’ Roth, 
335; com, 623; com on p r and recruit- 
ing (DCC), 640; com (HLD), 643; com 
(PLD) 650; com (CLA), 646 

“Public Relations Begins at 
Mahoney, 89 

Pusuications: 127; 231; com (AASL), 
633; com (ACRL), 637; com (DCC), 
640; com (DLCYP), 644; com (LED), 
647; com (PLD), 650 

Puauierry: see Public relations 

Pusursaers: relations with pubs, 349; 
com on rel with pubs, 623; pubs liaison 
com (div jt com), 630; com on rel 
with subscription bks pubs, 623; pub- 
lishing consultation com (AYPL) 

“Publishers? P R Helps Libraries,” 
Roth, 335 

Pure and applied science sect (ACRL): 


R 


Rapto anp TV: 400 TV subcom (audio- 
visual bd), 614; TV com (DLCYP), 
644; see also Audio-Visual 

Raiser, Ludwig, 247 

Rank, Mrs Inkera, 13; 189 

Ranlett, L Felix, photo f c, March; 123; 
308 


Home,” 


“Reading and Child Growth,” Serviss, 72 


Recorps: see Audio-Visual 

Recrurinc: subcom on (bd of ed for 
Inship), 617; jt com on 1 work as a 
career, 628; com (AASL), 633; com on 
pub rel and recruiting (DCC), 640; 
com (ACRL),* 638; com (CLA), 646 

RererENce: soct (PLD), 649; ref Ins sect 
(ACRL), 636; research com (LED), 
647; art ref r t, 651; assn of research 
ls, 655 

RECIONAL AND STATE L SERVICE: natl 
assn of state ls, 656; rural sociological 
soc and ALA, jt com, 630; 1 ext sect 
(PLD), 649; com on study of state 1 
agencies, 624 

Reichel, Ilse, 295 

Reichmann, Felix, 319 

Reilly, Mrs Alice F, 275 


RELATIONS WITH BUSINESS GROUPS: com 
623 

RELATIONS WITH PUBLISHERS: see Pub- 
lishers 


Rexicrous sooxs: “Outstanding Religious 
Books of 1953-54,” bk sel com, 430; 
446; spec council com, 623; rt, 653 

Remley,:A L, 161 ye 

“Report to Council,” Ludington, 439 

Representatives, “ALA, 631 

Reraintinc: see Printing 

Researce: see Reference 

Resouurions: adopted, 448; com, 623 

Resources: bd on resources of Amer ls, 
624; subcom, southern ls, 624; subcom, 
s w Is, 624; com, natl union cat, 624 

Rermement: “What Is Your Future in 
Retirement?”, Bowler, 82; Retirement 
Income Legislation, 252; Tax Exemp- 
tions on Retirement Income, 269 

Rice, Paul North, 188 . 

Rich, Everett, “School Children Judge,” 
photo, 73 

Richards, Benjamin B, 312 

Richards, John S, photo, 
£ c Sept. 

Richardson, Louise, 381 

Ridgway, Helen A, 269; 404 

“Right to Think, The,” Odell, 483 

Rinker, Floyd, 53 

Riols, Eleanor, 530 


404; photo 


eas 


Roalfe, William R, 291 

Robinson, E S, photo, 371 ' 

Rockefeller Foundation, 126 

Rockwell, Ford, “Pirates On the 
Plains,” 558; photo, 559 

Rogers, Virgil, 42 

Roos, Jean Carolyn, 404 

Roth, Harold Leo, “Publishers P R 
Helps Libraries,” 335; photo, 335 

Round Tables, ALA: 651 ý 

Rue, Eloise, 410 

RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY: 446; see 
Regional and state l serv 

Rush, N Orwin, 108 

Russell, Harold, 291 

Rutzen, Ruth, 354 


Sabusawa, Mari, 161 
, Saidel, Cynthia A, 254 

St. John, Francis R., 562 i 

Sararnes; see Classification and pay 
plens; Finance 

Samuelson, Helen V, “Visiting Foreign 
Libraries," 138; photo, 138 i 

Sapirie, S R, “Special Libraries at Oak, 
Ridge,” 487; photo, 488 

Schechter, Daniel D, 150 

Schenk, Gretchen Knief, 412 

Schmidt, Warren H, 456 

Scuorarsairs: see Awards and citations 

“School Children Judge,” Rich, 73 

Scnoou uimnanes: “The Library,” De- 
Angelo, 65; ‘‘Directions in School L 
Service Today,” Carruth, Spears, 
Douglas, 66; “School Libraries—1954,” 
Kennedy, 507; elementary sch le com 
(AASL), 633; see also Amer assn of 
sch Ins 

“School Libraries-—-1954," Kennedy, 507 

Schormann, Victor, 99 ° 

Schunk, Russell J, 291; “Not Just 
Love,” 518; photo, 519 

Science: Pure and applied science sect 
(ACRL), 636 

Scott, Nell, 318; 530 

Seely, Pauline A, 448 

Sentas: mag eval com (AASL), 633; r t, 
653; union list of serials, jt com, 630 

Serviss, Trevor K, “Reading and Child 
Growth,” 72; photo, 72 

Sesserhop, Dorothy, 275 

Severance, Robert W, 2 

Seymour, Whitney North, 416 

Shaw, Ralph R, 185 

Shera, Jesse H, ‘Education for Librarian- 
ship—An Integrated Approach, ” 129; 
photo, 129 

Sherman, Clarence, photo, 871 

Shirley, Wayne, 261 

Shove, Raymond, 108 

Shuster, Dr George N, 861; 416 

Siegman, Mrs Helen, 354 

Smith, Charlotte A, 310 

Smith, Mrs, Dorothy K, 657 

Smith, Floda V, 372 

Smith, John E, 520 

Smith, Samray, 161 

Snider, Felix Eugene, 354 

Spears, Harold, “Surveying Its Posi- 

, tions,” 66; photo, 68 

“Special Libraries at 
Sapirie, 487 

Special 1s assn: 657 

“Specialization in Library Education,” 
Lancour, 132 

Spencer, Harley O, Sr, 275 

Staff organizations r t: 653 

Srawpanps: com (AASL), 634; com 
(AYPL), 638, 646; com (ACRL), 638; 
com (PLD), 650 

Starr, Mark, “The Library Helps La- 
ber,” 485; Photo, 486 


Oak Ridge,” 
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STATE GRANTS: see Grants 

STATE LEGISLATIVE ACTION: com, 624 

“State Library Agency, The,” Gosnell, 
514 : 

Stare wu acEnctes: see Regional and 
state I serv 

State Is, natl assn of: 656 

STATE L serv: See Regional and stdte 1 
seru 

State meetings calendar: 275 

Sratistics: index of cir, 254, 405, 533; 
“Don't Give Up on Library Statistics,” 
Gorchels, 339; “How Many and How 
Much—Some Statistical Facts,” 520; 
Graphs, Public Library Service, 522; 
com, 624; com (AASL), 633; com 
{ACRL}, 639; com (PLD), 656 

Steinmetz, Earle, 161 

Stevenson, Mrs Grace T, 13; 108; 161; 
“The ALA Adult Education Board,” 
227; 269; 361; 477; 534 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, 372 

Stokes, Katharine, 12 

Stone, C Walter, 189 

Stone, Lucie R, “British Library Ways,” 
433; photo, 433 

Strout, Donald, 269 

Sunsecr weapincs: see Cat and class 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS: com, 349; 624; sub- - 


com to study com policy not to review 
abridged dictionaries below college 
level, 625 
Survey: ALA management, 360; 588 
“Surveying Its Position,” Spears, 66 


T 


Tare RECORDING: see Audio-Visual 

Tauber, Maurice F, 34 

Taylor, Nettie B, 108; 444 

TEACHER TRAINING: Is of teacher trng 
insts sect (ACRL), 636 

Teacuens: sect (LED), 647 

TECHNICAL processes: com (AASL), 634; 
see also Cat & class 

Teeter, Mary E, 275 

Tecevision: see Radio and TV 

Theatre 1 assn: 656 

“Their Right Is Our Gift,” Jacobson, 
560 

Theological 1 assn, Amer: 654 

Thornton, Eileen, 404 

Timmerman, Hazel B, 161 

Tomlinson, Laurence, 189 


“Travel Costs and Clothing,” Wallace, 


136 

“Treasurer's Report,” 
659 

Tnustsus: com, 616; sect (PLD), 

“Try A Minnesota Vacation,” Enge- 
bretson, 234 

Twrw crris: “Libraries and Museums in 
the Twin Cities,” Engebretson, 76; 
“Travel Costs and Clothing,” Wallace, 
136; “Try a Minnesota Vacation,” En- 
gebretson, 234; “What to See in St. 
Paul,” Hoag, 321; “Literary Minne- 
sota,” Dyar, 329 

Twin cirms conr: Theme—“Knowledge 
A Free People’s Surest Strength," 
12; 37; 76; 136; 248; tentative sched- 
ule, 276; tentative program, 277 

“Two Points of View, The,” Greena- 
away, 214 

Tydeman, James, 225 

Tyler, Mrs Ruth Vine, 189 

Tyler, William, 108 


U 


Ulveling, Ralph, 188; “The Library and 
Adult Education,” 197; photo, 197; 
“L Quincy Mumford: ALA President 


(ALA), 1953-54, 










-Librarian of Congress,” 427 
Unesco: ‘Their Right Is Our. Gift. 
* Jacobson, 560 
Union LIST of SERIALS: see Serials 
Universiry 1s: sect (ACRL), 637; : ` 

also Assn of coll and ref ls K 
“Use of Textile Fabrics in a Librar, 

Crosland, 563 


Vander Ploeg, Jeannette, 538 

Van Kersen, Ruth Mary, 263 

Verschoor, Irving A, 189 

Vest, Eugene B, 99 

“Visiting Foreign Libraries,” Sa 
son, 138 R 

Vitz, Carl, “More People, More Need 
499; photo, 499 , 

Vyvyan, © C, 331 


W 


Walker, Estellene P, 310; ‘ 
Paxton Walker,” Galick, 42°. 
421 ee 

Wallace, Sarah L, ‘Travel Zosts 
Clothing,” 136; photo, 184 ' 

Walsh, Ellen L, 189 g 

Warncke, Ruth, 191; “Ruch Warncke, 
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ALA COREN | 


. Announcing an 
UNUSUALLY IMPORTANT BOOK 
For all Christians, Jews and Muslims 






Sponsored by the 
UNITED STATES JUNIOR 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


75 superb photographs in full color ` 


Cradle of Our Faith 


BY JOHN C. TREVER 


Once in a while a truly outstanding book appears. Cradle 
of Our Faith is one of those books, a religious masterpiece, 
the story of faith retold in the, vivid idiom of color and 
narrative. 

The Holy Land—revered by Jews, Catholics, Muslims and 
Protestants—is portrayed in 75 superb, full-color photo- 
graphs taken on the spot by Dr. John C. Trever, widely 
known for the important part he played in the discovery of 
the famed Dead Sea Scrolls, 

Working with the assistance of the leaders of the four 
faiths, Dr. Trever weaves the story of Scriptures around the 
unforgettable sites in the Holy Land, thus directing the 
reader always towards the Word of God. The result is a 
moving, devout and distinguished book. 


Standard edition, introductory offer until January 1, 
1955—S$3.00, after Jan.1, $3.75. Deluxe edition $5.00. 


NEWSFOTO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 1392 * San Angelo, Texas 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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America's Famous Child Development Plan 





...at no increase 
in price! 


Now in 15 volumes, all volumes same 
size for easier handling. Separate, com- 
pletely revised and expanded volumes for 
children on Science. (Science volume 
covers living things, earth we live on, sky 
above us, machines we use, how science 
and industry helps us.) Hundreds of new 
illustrations added throughout the set, 


—, many in full color. 


New, expanded Parent Guidance vol- 


umes enriched by 155 expert contribu- 
tors, each a specialist noted for first-hand 
knowledge of children. 


New, enlarged Master Index located in 
last volume, organized by Eloise Rue ac- 
cording to author, illustrator, title, sub- 
ject, and first line for complete ease of 
use. All bibliographies brought up to date 
by a committee of librarians headed by 
Marion Young of Detroit. 

For more information on the new Child- 
craft edition write Mr. Claud C. Ruch, 
Director of CHILDCRAFT School and Li- 
brary Service, Dept. 3152, Box 3565, Chi- 


.cago 54, Illinois. 


